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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


AuT I —1 Somt» con^iderahons on the Pohttcal state of the tnfer- 
mediate countrux Itettceen Persia and India , mih reference to 
tlve projert of Ruttsia marchxny an Army throxiyh them. By 
E Sterlinqy Bengal Ci^d Service Ltmdon 1850 

2 The Asiatie Journal third senes Vol III London 1844 

3 Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khivat By Captam 
James Abbott, Bengal Artillery London 1843 

4 Letters and Journals of Caption Arthur Conolly, Benoal Co- 
valry, on a Speciai Mission to Kokund, tn 1840*1841 (M s ) 

Tv tlic month of June>1828, Mr Edward Sterling, of the 
Bengal Civil Ser\ice, being tlicn at Tehemn, and about to 
return to India by Khorassan and Atfglianistan, received a let- 
ter trom Sir John IS^lcDonnld, our En>oy at the Perauin Court, 
suggesting to him, that he should lose no opportunity, m the 
course ot his journey, of obtaining information concerning ** the 

* condition, capabilities, and military features of those countries, 

‘ by whicli an European annv from the north or west could pene- 
‘ tratt to India.” “ The only two routes,” continued the Envoy,* 
“ by which a Russian army could attem^ the invasion of India, 

* are — Ist, that which hes through the heart of KhoraBsan by 

* Mtshud, Turbat-i-Hydtri, Herat, Candahar and Cabul to the 

* Attock , 2ndlv,that which proceed from Bokhara by Balkh and 

* the Hindu-Ku'^h to C ibul ” Mr Sterling returned to India 
and collected on the journey ^liat information he could he saw 
much, and he licard more , and, although in these days it appears 
to us scanty m the extreme, the sum total, twenty years ago, 
was by no means incngrc or contemptible. Such as it was, on 
his return to Bengal, he offered it to Govermnent, but Govern- 
ment would have nothing to sav either to Mr Sterling or his 
information. Lord William Bentinck had no fear of a Russian, 
invasion, and thought tliat, whilst there was work enough for 
him to do m Hmdustan, he had no need to cut out for huuselt 
new troubles and anxieties, by explonng m ima^nation the 
snowy summits of tlic Hmdu-Kush, or ^ckmg the sandy de- 
serts of Merv 

But “ the whirligig of time brings in its revenges” Before 

n 
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the expiration of ten years the retribution ifvas complete The 
frigid apathy of 1828 was amply revenged by tne feverieh 
excitement of 1838 The Buccessor of Lord William Bentinck 

as troubled by something more than a dream of invasion 1^ hu(h 
the routes indicated by fir John McDonald, and every scrap 
of information, relating to the countries of Central Asm, was 
received with gratitude and hoarded with care Conollj , Burnes, 
and others, had, by this time, penetrated into Aifghanistan 
from the northern countries, and accumulated piles ot mtornui' 
tion, beside which Mr Sterling’s labours were mere niole-hills, 
and the tables of the Governor-General and Ins Secretaries 
were loaded with printed books, manuscript reports, and elabo- 
rite maTO of the temtories Iving betneeu the Caspian and the 
Indus. During four or five unquiet restless years, but little 
wa» thought ot m India bevond the great events which were 
passing in Central Asia, and now m 1850, if we have not re- 
lapsed into the old apathy of 1830, the mterest, with which we 
at present contemplate these countries, is derived rather from the 
recollection of the past, than the thought of the present, or the 
prospect of the futuie 

Still we do not think it will be altogether unprofitable ev en 
at the present tunc to devote a few pages ot tins journal to 
some account of a portion of that tract of country, over which it 
was once thought a Kussum army might advance, and by wli i 'i 
at one tune was contemplated the despatch of a British antii 
fWe are not about to write of the Herat route, but ot the iri'*- 
sage along the countries hejond the Hmdu-Kfish watered by 
the hlurghab and the Oxus But wc are entirely of opinion 
with Eldred Pottin^er, and, indeed, with almost all comjictent 
authomies,tbatiti5 by the Herat route, and bv that only, tliat the 
advance of a formidable European army is ever to be serious- 
ly apprehended “ Herat," said Pottinger, m a re^rt draw n up 

bv him for Government, when at Calcutta in the hot weithcr of 
1840, “is situated at the extremity, or rather the ][KissablG point 

* for heavy artillery, of the range of mountains, which bounds 
' the whole of our northern frontier, as far as Assam , and at no 

* other point could the materiel of an P uropean nrmj force its 

* wav across, m the presence of an active enemy Ul the 
‘ great roads leading on India converge in the Herat temtory, 

^ and none of them could be usod, unless Herat be previously 

* reduced. From Cabul to Herat are many iiomts where un- 

* encumbered troops may pass the range, but the artilli py must 

* be of the lightest description , all the provisions must be cai- 
' ned , and, if successful, they must draw their supplies from 
< the northern side of the mountains. If lierat were m the 
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* handa of the opposere of Ihu movemeDt, it would be a moat 

* dangerous attempt , as a force from thence could always act 
' against the line of communication to the rear of the mvadmg 

* army, — ^Balkh, which is the bes^oint as a base, being only 

* the same marching distance from Herat that it is fium CabuL” 
From no part of this do we see any reason to dissent. Alex- 
ander climbed tlio Hindu-Kdsh from the northward, and de- 
scended into the pUms of Aftgbamstan but Alexander had 
no artillery General HarUn, whom his American friends 
modestly compare with the “ Macedonian madnuin,” scaled the 
Paropaimsan range from the southward, and earned artiUeiy with 
him , but of the number and weight of lus guns we are not clearly 
informed. We contcas that the scantiness of our information upon 
this head is greatlv to be deplored. It matters little what Alexan- 
der did, in days when artillery was not General Harlan, w e 
are told, crossra from Cabul to Balkh in 1838-39, with a tram* 
of artillery, and demonstrated the hicihty of the route “ By 

* niv late expedition into Tartar^,” he says, ** from Cabul 

* to Balkh, in 1838-39, an enterpnse of great magmtude was 

* accompbshed Commaudmg a division of the Cabul army, 

* and accora(>anicd by a trim of artillery, tliat stupendous 
‘ range of momitaiua, the Indian Caucasus, w as crossed through 

* the Paro{>amisus. The nulitai^ topography and resources of 

* the country were practically tested Impediments, which 

* wcic supposed to present insurmountable obstacles to the 

* [lassagc of an amiv, proved to be difficulties readily \an- 

* ipnshed by labour and per^escrauee — and the practicability 

* uf invading India from the uortli no longer doubtful’** 
In another place, the Doctor^General sa\s — “I escorted a 

* caravan into Balkh, or ratlier a Cara's an was allowed to ac- 

* com|)any my di\ ision, when proceeding m the campaign agamst 

* Kunduz m 1838-39 It was made up of 1,600 cameb and 600 

* pack-horses. I\ c crossed the Paropanu»us, \id Baiman, Bui, 

* and Durrah-i-Lsuft, debouching upon Muzar ” His eulogist, 
111 the Loiftd States Gazette^ says lor him — "Among the moat 

* extriordinary eients of Geiitnl HarWb carter was his pas- 
‘ sage of the Indiiu Caucasus m 1838-39, m <onmmud of a di- 

* vision of the Cabul army, and atcomiwinied by a tram ot 
‘ artdJcry We \iew this expedition a-< an incident altogether 

* unifjnc smte the period of Alexander's contpiests W'lth this 

* prominent exertion no Chnstian Chief of Burupean descent 

* e\er ]>cnttrated so far into the interior of Central Asia under 

* Whftt luM ItTL-omt (if Goiutral Hirlan and wliat lias becenne of h» promited 

Tirwnial Narmtive of eiichtoui yearn rc^tmc m A»n* whkh wan announced 
fit^teen % an nffi ae m prt paratlnn for the preM*^ 
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* urcumstances so peculiar as characterize General Harlan’s en- 
‘ terpnse, and ne rclmqiusb the mini of antecedent honour to 
‘ the Macedonian hero alone.” A tunoua passage, to 8a\ the 
least of It I The wnter would seem to be ot opinion tluit Alex- 
ander crossed the Caucasus with a tram of artiilcrv, and tJiat Jic 
was a Ohnstian Chief or, w hy are we told tliat Harlan e jias- 
sage with a train of artillery was unique nnw Alexander's time, 
and that no Cknsttan Chief, except Alexander, had ever penetrat- 
ed so far into Central Asia ? 

That the Umdu-Kusli is aLceasible to artillery, we know per- 
fectly well A troop of Bengal horse aptiller\ (the 4th troop 3rd 
brigade) marched from Cabul to Bamun in the autumn ot 
1839, and remained at the latter place until the autumn of the 
toUowing year The road was proiiountcd bv our engineer 
officers to be impracticable cien tor light held-piccc'* , but the 
' troop officers detenmned to peiwe^ ere, and their ptrse\ tram c w us 
crowned with success. Ihcj did not, however aeeonlpli^h the 
journey so easily as to encouftige them in the btlitf, that, if their 

g uns had been of larger calibre and heavier iiieUl, they could 
ave overcome the dimcultica of the joumev Over soint lurt 
ot the road, the guna were moved onward b> the manual lalxfur 
of the artiUerv -men and fheir infantry comrade* It was belitv- 
ed that, being light pieces, thev imght Imv e been carried on tbe 
backs ot elcptmnts , but even hordes were at some points wliolh un- 
serviceable, the ascent being occasionally at an elevation ut 45" 
^t was w ith difficulty that the men w orking at the drag-ropes 
were enabled to keep their footing An account of this niardi 
has been giyen in an extract from Captain Buckle’s Mimo/r 
of the Bengal Artillery, quoted in the 24th dumber of this 
journal it is also referred to in ]N umber 28 A more detail- 
ed account of all the operations of the Banuan force, and of 
the countries which it traveled, is to be found in an lu- 
terestmg and valuable senes of papers, under the title of 
**The Bntish on the Hmdu-Kusn,” on^nallv published m 
the Bengal Hnrkaru, and rc-pnnted m the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal for 1841, and in Stocqueler^s Memorials of Affghamstan 
Another senes of papers, under the name of “ A visit to the Hin- 
du-Kdsh" was published m the Asiatic Journal ot 1844 
The wnter of these p&pera accompanied Lieutenant Sturt 
m 1840, when that gallant and mtelligent young officer was 
employed on the survey of the passes of the Hmdu-KiiHlL 
Bemg out on a pleasure excursion, absent on leave from liis 
regiment, he seems to have thought more of the picturesque and 
rom^fac, than of the military, features of the country over 
which he travelled. The professional part of the work was left 
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to his companion, and we hairc no doubt that it was done effec- 
tuaUy and well An elaborate map of tbe countiy was prepared 
by Lieutenant feturt Thw went by Akrabad, Syghan, across 
the Dundan-i-bhikkun, to Badjgab, Kui, Heibuk am 
“ Tlie road to the latter place,’* says the wnter of these papers, 

bordered the nver throughout the whole of the journey, 

* around the bases of the hills, until we approached Khlildm, 

* w hen the stream rushed with impetuous violence, through a 

* dct.u cleft of the last of this glonous range, forming a strong 

* defile half a mile m length, and its greatest bremth not a 
‘ hundred yards One small bouij, or toaer, is stationed mid- 
^ waj, and slightly elevated from the roacL In defending the 
‘ jiass, a mere handful of the troops on the crags above, by 
‘ repeatedly hurling down nnosts of rocks, would, for a time, 

* stop the progress of a iiostilt army from either direction” 
The j\lir Wulli of Khuldm asked Sturt how long it n ould take our* 
troops to cmiturc his fortre<is , and Sturt replied ** About a quarter 
of an hour i It is remarkable tliat neither from these travellers, 
nor from the officers of the detachment which spent a year on 
the llmdu-Ktish, do we learn anj thing about General Harlan’s 
expedition, though the General, according to his on n account, 
only a year before, traver*^ nearlv, if not quite, the same 
country, with a train of artillerv 

It was on this road, by Khultizn to Balkh,tfaat our troops would 
liave proceeded to the latter place, and perhaps to Bokha- 
ra, if the views of Sir 'VViUiam Ilrlacnaghten, openly cxpressetl 
in the earlv part of 1840, bad been carried out. Lord Auck- 
land at fiist expretiSed his disapprobation of this movement, but 
sub-^equently withdrew his dissent. There were three different 
objects, we believe, contemplated by the Lnvoy One was the 
rc-cstablishment of the authority of bliah Sujali ov cr tlie petty 
Usbeg States, between Cabul and Balkb. Another was the 
liberation of Colonel Stoddait and tht cliostisement of thv Khan 
of Bokhara. But, ov er and above these more ostensible designs. 
It was thought expedient tiut the demonstration should be made, 
as a counter-movement to tliat of theBussians onKhiv a. That Sir 
B illiani Macmighten thought an advance into Turkistan a less 
difficult and luizardous movement than the passage of the Khyber, 
we have shown in an early number of thisjouniak The design, 
however, was shortly abandoned, m all probability, owing to the 
receipt of intelligence of the break-down of the Russian expe- 
dition. Wliilst IVfocnaghten and Bunies were labourmg under the 
conviction that General l^erottsla had reached Khiva, the Rus- 
sian leader was retiring homewards with his shattered battalions 
The expedition was almndoned at the end of Januaiy On the 
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13th of JIarch, jntelliffenoe of the diswtroos position of Pc* 
roflbki’s foroe was pubhcly announced in Sl I^etersbuiigh, and 
conmiumcated bj Lord Clarmcordo to the Forei^ Secretary, 
Lend Palmerston. It does not appear that the tidings of this 
disaster created much dismay iH the Russian Captm Count 
Nesselrode said, that it was, doubtless, unfortunate, for that such 
a check at that time might have an injurious moml effect m 
Central Asia, but it was belteved by our minister that tlic 
Busaian nobles and officers of rank, m general, by no means 
regretted Peroffski’s hulnre, the expedition having been very 
umwpular among them it is worth iiientioumg tlmt Count 
Acsselrode told Xord Clanncarde, tliat the Bus^iui Govern- 
ment wished to exert thui influence at Bokhara,* to prev cut 
any Turkoman Chiel-* from joining 3>o«i in tin. Vnnie 

of ohMutmg any occasion for the British tioops to the 
Hmdu-KuS. It was in the same spirit that Captains Abbott 
and Shakespear wwe dceiiatchcd to Klnva, in order, by the 
liberation of the Russian sLives at tliat place, to ” obviate any 
occasion ” for the advance of a Russian army mto the donunioiis 
of the Khan Hazrut 

It is by no means our mtcntion, however, in this place, to enter 
up(Hi the consideration of the political designs of die Russian 
Government Our object in this article is mainly a geograplu- 
cal one, but we puniose, before we brmg it to a conclusion, to 
give some incidental account of tJie relations existing, <Iurjng 
^our occuimtion of Cabul, between the different states of 
Central Asia, and of the manner in which they were iffccted 
by the movements of the tinghsh on the one side, and the 
Russians on the other Great was the ignorance which long 
existed throughout all the civilised world, regarding the coun- 
tnes lying between the Hindn-Kflsh and the Ca^nan, md 
it IS since a few energetic officers of the East India Com- 
pany have traversed those dreary countries, that geographers 
have been able to lay down the position of the different places 
between them with any thing like accuraev Even now, 
indeed, there are considerable vagueness of delineation and 
uncertainty of nomenclature in the maps most recently publish- 
ed. It IS no uncommon thing to see mountain ranges set down 
where no mountmns are, and nvers flowiim in unknow n directions. 
It was, at one time, beheved, that the Oxus emptied itself mto 
the Caspian , and even recently, a bebef has existed, tliat the 

* But it was ackDowle({Rv<1 ttiatst thu tame Russia hwi no agent at or near BoMiara 
that Oiere were no meatia of communication with that place throii^h Ahtrabiui 
Mil that the caravan route from Orenbuci' to Bokhara, whith lies to the east of 
^ Aral Lake, would be nmdetod dauRetoua for Kiustaa traveUeis bv the foduie of 
PeroffskiH expedition. 
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Tartars changed the natural course of the nver, and turned its 
direction from the Caspian to the Aral lake — ^the hiot being, that 
the Aral lake was formerly conceived to be a part of the 
Caspian Poor Captam Grover complained bitterly^, that the 
Home authorities believed that Bokhara was m Persia, and he 
was so concerned at the mistake, that determmed,” as he says, 

to support the national honour ” he took the trouble to address 
a letter on the subject to the feecretary-at-War, who was si^ 
posed to be responsible for the blunder in the Arniy List. We 
hope that the national honour docs not depend upon the national 
knowledge of the geography of Central Asia. If it does, we 
are afraid that it is in a very bad wav 

Hatl the Bussian forct, which baffled by cold and want 
stopped short at Ak-^boulak, jpenetrated as rar as Khiva, and, 
cnoourigctl by success, determined to push on towards India, 
It w concLived that it would have taken the route by Bokhara * 
and Balkh. Wc do not believe that one senous thought of any 
such advance ever entered the mmd of the Czar, of hesselrode, 
or of Peroffski The movement was merely a demonstration 
called forth by our advance into Affghanibtan Still it elicited 
much sjiecuhition^ and conjecture regarding the possibihtv of 
the march from Khiva to Cabiil, and the vanous routes acces- 
sible to an mv'iding force There were three routes mto Aff . 
ghauistan from the northward which Peroffeki might have 
taken He might, as we liavc saul, have proceeded by Bokhara 
and Balkh, across the Hmdii-Kusb He might have taken^ 
the western route across the desert of hlcrv (or Khmusm), an^* 
thence crossing the Murglmb, have marched upon Herat or 
he might have taken a middle course, crossing the Merv desert, 
and proceeding by Maimunah to the Hindu-Kllsiu The 
first of these is couiparativclv well known The second is the 
route taken bv Captain Atbott, and sub^^equeutly by Lieu- 
tenant Shakespear The tlurd was taken by Arthur Conoliy, 
m the autumn of 1840, when he commenced tliat perilous 
journey to Khiva, Kokand and Bokhara, from wluch he was 
doomed never to return. 

The records of this journey are of no common mtcreet. 
Whether they exist any where m a perfect state — m an unbro- 
ken senes — we do not pretend to know We thiuk it is 
extremely doubtful Arthur Conollj was a profuse and rapid 
wnter When he was not in the saddle, the pen was almost 
alvvaj 8 in his linnd He suffered nothing to escape him, and 
when on his travels, in new countries, kept an elaborate jour- 
nal, m which he noted down everything he did and everything 
he said. Even in his dungeon at B<nthara, he noted down 
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e\eiTtbin 2 that occurred to vary the monotonous wretch^- 
ness of hw prison life But the disastrous events, is huh, for 
a time, interrupted all communication, and cansed tlie 
tiou of many interesting and important records, not iinprobably 
oonaigned to perdition some untopieil portions ot Arthur C o- 
noU/s correspondence It la enough, howe\er, fur our jjr^tiit 
purpose, that a narrative of his loumey from Cabul to Khi\o, 
by the Merv desert, is m existence It la of this tract of 
country that we de««ire to furnish some illustiutiou'^ from the 
manuscript materials m our |}oaseb*«iOD At IGina our enqui- 
nes for the present mu&t ciul. 

It had been m contemplation to de-^patch Major Rawhnsoii 
Asd Captain ConnUv the Jiussian can^v i»htn the apjiroach 
of Peroffski’s force n as agit itmg the council** ot our Vflighan 
diplomatists There wa« ''omething in such a iiu-^ion jHCiilmr- 
*ly grateful to the ardent romanhe temperanunt of \rthur 
Conolly Disappointed upon tins occia.iow, he lu i er < ca«e(J to 
long for another ^poi-tunitv of pent t rating into Central Asia, 
and facing the dimcultie<* and dangers of a lourney among a 
barbarous people and in an almost uneicplorta land ^lO^ -was 
it the mere excitement of ad\enfure that he coieted He hail 
great ideas in his niind about the coiisohdation of the Durani 
Bmpire , and he thought it not improbable that, if by anv means 
we could reclaim those unsettled border-chiefs, w ho "w ere eter- 
nally transferring their allegiance from one monarch to another 
(keeping tliemeelves and their neighbour** in a state of perpetual 
unrest), and ao penuaiiently fix the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Cabul, u e nught m time n ork out a great moral revolution, 
ending perhaps m the conversion of the Affghans to the pure 
faith of Jesus Christ It is not improbable, that ue ma\, on 
some future occasion, discourao more at length on the charaeter 
and career of Arthur Conollv At present, it is enough to sav, 
that he obtained, in prosecution of his loiig-i htnshed schtims, 
permission from his friend and relative, Sir illmm IMacnaghten, 
to proceed to Khiva and Kokand. When u c say that he obtain- 
ed permisMon to proceed to these places, we do not mean tfait 
he proceeded as an amateur, that he was raerdy— what Lord 
LUenborough in a letter to the Khan of Bokliara dcstribeil him 
M being— « an innocent traveller” He was delegated by the 
Knvoy and Minister to carry out certain objects m Turkistaa, 
mvolvw a journey to lOiiya and Kokand, and, conditionally, 
to Bok^ra , but it is doubtful, whether either Sir William 
3fcciiaghten or Lord Auckland really approved of the mission 
A n“ Pr<>*«bihtj, succumbed to the wishes of 

Arthur Conollj ,and the latter, somewhat i-eluctantlv, yielded 
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hia tMeni, cwi the representatioB of the Envoy and Minietor 
The Governor-General disapproved of Abbott's misfiion to 
Kim a, and thought little better of Conolly’s, but the latter 
a as sanctioned in “ a private letter from authority, ** and can- 
not justly be regarded a« an amateur expedition. t,ord Ellcn- 
borough, however, always insisted on r^rdmg it m this light , 
and, when General FoUock made an application to Govem- 
mi nt on behalf of the servants attachca to Conollv*s mission, 
Lord Fllcnborough replied, that he had no knowledge of that 
officers mission to Kokand having been authorised , ** on the con- 
tnrv His Lordship was inform^ by the late President of the 
Board of Controul, that Lieut A. Conollv was expressly in- 
structed by him not to go to Kokand ” Be this as it may, in Sep- 
tember, 1840, Arthur Conolly started for Khiva and Kokand, 
0*1 rr\ ing credentials to both places The countries of the Hindu- i 
KuhIi were then in so unsettled a state (for Dost Hahomed had 
e'luiped from Bokhara and was raising the Usbegs) that the 
1 uvov believed tliat he would be obliged to proceed by the Herat 
route However, ht joined the 3oth N L, which was then 
prociiduig to re-inforcc the Bamian detaclunent , and was 
prc'^ent at Biigndicr Penme’s brilliant action with the Ez-Armr 
and the Wulli of Khulum on the 18th of September He 
started, full of heart and hof>c ” — too, of the noblest and 
purest feelings of huiniiiutv , earnestly hoping that the British 
Government would be induced to plav what he called the grand 
game,” and embrace m one great net-work of benevolent oiplo • 
luacj all the countries of Central Asia, meting out the amplest 
justice to all, protecting the weak, coercing the tvrannous 
and restoring peace and prosjienty to countnes long harassed 
and desolated bv strrfi 

B e purpose to follow the “ innocent tniv oiler ” from Bamian 
to Khiva. It bhould be noted here, that he accom^iaiued 
by an Afghan Llclii, beanng letters from Shah Sujah to the 
different Chiefs upon the road. Tlus man's name was Allab-dad 
Khan. He belonged to the Upulzve tnbe, and was held m 
some repute at the Csbul court, especially a** a skilful intrigu- 
ant It w as long before the Shah c ould make up his mmd whom 
to dispatch upon this mission, and the difficulty of selection delay- 
ed Conolly B departure longtr than was pleasing to his enthu- 
siastic temperament The choice, that was at last made, seemed 
satisfactory to all parties , and the Mussulman and the Christian 
travellers set out on their journey Allah-dad Khan was a little, 
Rcmbby-looking sallow -laced man, with a busy look and a rest- 
less eve, but It was believed that he would be true to the 
mtcrests of his mq^terj eopecially (as the Shah luznself 8ugge«>tcd) 

0 
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«0 he left behind hun fais iamify end much Tulnable poperty ut 
Gebal[, udueh would pove ibe beet goanatees &fF hseg^ oosn- 
dnot m iSirkiBtaii. 

We rfaU now let Ci^iiun CkBW% epeak for h^ «T^ie 

< Haxardi and lamwik ooiintnee, which we traversed/ be says,* 
'* between “Rn-mum uid Maiwmi^ oonauit of hvh unwooded 

* mnmutn.'maj ooverod With ciass and vanona ehrube and herbs, 

* whidi serve for and summer pasture and winter fodder, 

* and valbea at dirorent elevatioiiB, in the highest of whidi is 
' sown onlv the n^ced Ihibetian barley* and in the lowest, 

< barley, wheat and millet Hie Hazaren portion is the coldest 

* and the pomest, and natives with difficulty eke out a 

* living m CTwall villages of low huts, where they herd during 

* throng winter season under one roof with the cows ana 


c ' sheep, using as fuel small dry shrubs, and the dung of 

* their cattle. An idea of their privations may be formed from 

* the &et that the mass of the people do not use sait There 

* 18 none m iheir own country , ana, as they cannot afford the 
‘ ^ce, which wouldwemunerate importers of this heavy article 

* Ihrtary and Aftghamstan, they have learned to do with- 
^ out it Thmr best bread is consequently very tasteless to 

* a stranger" 

C^tam ConoUy^a par^ found the Hazarehs unblushing 
beggars and thievee," but mild in their manners and industnoos 
m meir haluta. Tte Chiefs he felt inclined to describe, some- 
cwhat in the asme tenas which Blphinstone apphed to the 
Amusof Smnde — ** Barbarians of the rudest stamp, without any 
of die barbanan''e virtue" Of the military tnbes he mys — 


Mddlera of both tnbes are eavsliv, joionated ehicfl/ os smaU aetiss 
hones of aatiTe breed tboagh aoan nde hones Imported from Tsrkistatt. 
Thur anm are avords aad mat^loeka— the last veaposs ftmubed with a 
proog for a resL There are elans of mlhuiy repute among bmb people but 
the best <Sf them would not stand in open field as^nit Affghnu. Their strength 
lies m the poorness snd natural difibniltp of theur eonutiy i W this lest defmee 
u, 1 imagise, gieatlp oeernted Parts of the uterior are described as much 
more ste^ than that wh»h we tTuversed « but this portion which u the most 
impertsot, as being on tbe high read to Herat, is by no means so inaeeesMbie aa 
It has been teptwted | aad were the Ooreramenta of Herat and of Cabul settled 
and of ODC aund, this route might soon be saiUy ren^^d 

Neither among the Hazard nor the 'Eim<hj» » money 
commonly m mn^tion. The ordinaiy currency is ahetyt, and 
btismeee is conducted m a veiv pnmitive manner Traders from 
Herat, Condahar, and Cabm rsfMur to tbe residenoes of the 
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Olaefii, and barter tiiw oottou eloila and c^ontaea die<^ 
Tbe Toxbiah x&erchaato talEe, m excbaiue tot their artielfla, 

HMW cttmnc^r " The artadee/ wntee Captain Condlf , " whidi 

* the Hazard and EmulUca take to market are Turn md womens 

* BDudl black oxen, cowa and die^, cbuifled butter, eome 

* woven wooiUenB for clothing, gram aa^ and carpet bi^, fidta 

* for hotae dotfaiiw, and ^temed carpets, ail made from the 
‘ produoeof their noch» , for they export no nw wooL’* 'When 
filler advanced <m hu journo, m the neighbourhood of 
Maimuna, Captam CouoUy found that davea were the repre> 
aentativee of value m thoM parts, a man ha v^ of^ed mm 
a horse tor a youn^ male slave and a poney TVnen the £ng- 
Lah officer asked him, if he was not ashamed of dealmgm Gh)& 
creatures, he said that he could onlv do as others did, but tiiat 
he did not mean m this case to that he required an actual i 
slave, but the value of one — “ showing,*’ adds Captam ConoUy, 
** that men are here a standard of barter, as sheep are among 

* the Hazareha” 

Having contracted with a native of Heaat, who had resided 
long among the Hazareh and Eimdlc tnbes, for safe conduct 
from Bamum to Maimuna, Captam ConoUy proceeded to Yar- 
Imbong, the vall^ of which is watered by a clear trout-stream 
runmng from the flaivfamed " Bendmur,” o€ which the poet of 
Lidia RotAh has mven us so romantic and refireshum an account. 
There was very litUe of romance, except of the brigand kmd, 
in character of the Chief of this pli^ ** The present Chi^ 
‘ of Yaikobung," wntes Captam ConoUy, “ is Mir Mohib, a vul- 

* canan oi the coarsest order He put Shah Sujah’s letter to 

* &s head with a fiur show of respect, and came to pay his res- 

* pects to ns as the bearers of it, when we gave him a suitable 

* present Havmgtakenleavejhesenttobegformyfurreddoak, 

* and, on my ^vutg his messenger a note, which would pro- 

* cure him one from^amian, he sent to say that he must nave 

* my girdle, shawl, and a thousand rimees,and he would pemutuB 

* to £part We were too many to oe thna bullied, therefore, 

* replying that the Mir seemed to misunderstand oar conditi<m, 

* we marched awa) at once, without his danngto mtecrupt usi*^ 
MS Recorda 

FoUowii^ the course of the Herat nver m its clear quick 
wandemigs throimh different breaks of Ihe limestone vwey, 
which forms its bed,” Captam GonoUy’s party made their wav 
to Beh-Zungi, whe^ th^ were hospitably received by Sadok 
wilh whom the B^hsh officer discoursed firedy on tiie 
disadvantage resultmg from the constant internal feo^ which 
¥Pere dirtmcting the country The Chief said that he was 
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ddeelT mipitawd with » oaBVWtian of truth of Cuptsm 
aaaertion, and that^if Sbuh Siydb woi^ wdy 
tnrn a regrawnt anid • couple of cazmoa, and make ^ chief 
Goreruor of the Hadaxf^ he wouW uudert^ to kM tiie 
read between Hewt and Cabal more open than it had been 
once die daye c£ Mahmoud o£ Ghnzm. 

Th e re was a war then raginn between certain Ei mfk and 
Baaard tnbee, and Captam C^iuafy’s party were in counderable 
danger iWnn Uie pre&tory bands, whom were loose about 
die country We tove an aooount m the journal of the origin 
and progress of tins little war, but we pass it over to give an 
extract relatmg to die personal adventures, which befell the tra- 
vellers, <m coming acroes the skirt of the storm — 


■* When «e lud got two nilet dowa tbe Tatlej * imtei Hr CoaoUj, * wo 
vm met boncjueD irho etlied ost to ns to stop and par raea4 Th« 

' Atabka brotiier udiog abead and expbuauig thst w« were Knroyt on tho 
King s aihiTs, and not traders onr way layer replied that we liad paid oar way 
to oOets and why not to him Hiey are gnests of the Ataiik, rephed his 
hraUier and ^ God and the Prophet, they shall not give a needle, or a chillnm 
of tohaoeo Then, by God and the Prophet we will take it ! rtjoined the 
robber Wberenpon be fiiged some of hw men in line to ftce ns and caused 
otbera to dtsmoont apon a nek behind, and to set tlmr guns lo rest Ue loit no 
tine in getung ready finr defence bot tiie Atalifc's br^er riding ont between 
oarftt»itB,ealM a parley and drew a line which neither party were to pass till a 
war had been decided on. Three quarters of an hour were coasamed in 
debates, which were tfartee broken by demoostraboas attack and by tbe 
end of Au tune thirty or forty men of the same tribe had collected on foot from 
a near encampment with tbe evident intention of nudung a rush at oar baggage 
mthe erent of onr beeonuiig engaged in front We bad ditpatched several 
Smessengen to bring up oar noct ] and just ea the affeir had assamed ita worst 
look a ery was raised that he was ooming Ixiokiiig back, we eonld see horae> 
men ponrmg ont like bees feom the tents sorroanding Dowlutyar and also 
lostening in onr direction bot^ wbiUt onr Eimak escort exclaimed that tbe 
Atslik was eomiag m fores to the rescue oar opponento cried out m seoro that 
Hasson Khan Waa ooning «» help them to plondw as and each pony raised a 
ehont for the anpposed remfercementa. After abont ten minutes of the most 
inteime anxiety during which we and onr opponents, as if by mutual agreement, 
waited to sec whose eoigeoture was nght,we were relieve by the arrival of 
the Atalik, who gmlopiug up ahead to us at the utmost speed, exclaimsd, that ho 
had broqght Busaan Khan to onr defence. The sunounced ally was not long 
in fbllowiag wife three hundred men and our enemies were made to nndertuod 
thst they aniBt sbandMi aH idea of attacking na-Husian Khan deelanae that 
we fiawoys ^mmeoded to him br tS« ghah whine .lave be wa?, and 
that he would allow no one to molest ds.*^ 9 Deeordt 


Such axe the rude chivalry of the Haxareb and ooun» 
tries 1 Captam Conolly and hu party were conducted safely 
^ng their road out of ihe reach of dimger , but Huaaan irLIi, 
had e^dently sow mumvuigs^aato the part he was acting, fiw 
when he took his leave, ue hmited his benedictioss to who 

^re trto fo^w^ of the iVophet, and afterwards enauBsed hia 
that the English deagned to subvert all ‘M'nhammnrian 
powers, «a notron? adds (%»tain CWly, “which Mema to 
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* liave been ukdiutnoiulT pn^M^tedntomigaB^tnbeay wbuifa 

* dvett between tbe InaiiB azid tbe Oxne.’’ 

The perty spent four days at Bsigaifa,* wbexe were 
boapitauy entertained by tbe AtaU Here ear trareJfoni 
were in some danger the attad» of Kutut Be^ » 
nei^ibouniie Chief> who would have spoiled CoaoUy ana hu 
friends wiA little compunction, hut tbe good offieee of 
their host, whoee aUianee this man found necessary to hu 
exutenoe. Kuvar Beg was at war with ano^ier and more 
powerful Chief, whose son be had murder^ in his own house 
character of thu man is well described m ConoUy^s jour- 
nal — 

Wtdnetday Oetoi^r 7 — Bavar Beg came to Tiait u m Al!a1i>dad Kban^ tent 
which we had pitched aa the largent a little oouide oar camp tiiat otir gaesti 
loight not hare opportunities of stealing, or of too closel; obsemng our pro- 
pertj He was a worn, hard Iwtiiag eareastie aid man f and bte cTiSmto^eet* 
throughout interview was to bully ua out of our ooufidenee and to lover 
us in tbe opinion of our hoit and hit relatives, so as to lessen their sonnies 
abont treacheroosl^ spoiling us Ho first a^r a few eidd cojuplimantB, 
attacked the Hrj^enj vakil by ukmg why he had not sent assistance to 
Herat, whan it was beaieged by the mfldcl Persians.# Yakub Bbai promptly said 
that, but for the food supplied from Herv Yar Mahomed Khan eonid not have 
held out A shop keeper might call that aid was the rnuiader 1 he 
aid I alluded to, was of men • voids, gam, &e After all^ he eontiuned, 

** though the people speak lU of the Wnxir to my tniod he is one of the few 
meo, who remain in these eountnes He holds hts ovn and turns his neighbtmrs 
to acoount. They say God knows with vhst truth that he keeps a Feimghi 
at Herat from where he draws s lakh of rupees every month I briefly 
explained why a British agent was resident at Herat and that the money from 
time to time disbarsed through him was given fur tbe defence and restoratsob 
of a place which ws had enconniged him to bold out at every saerjfica being 
interested in preserving it to the Affghans with whom we had Tsaewed the 
alliance mads thirty years before for tbe purpose of mufnai deftnoe^faMst 
foreign encroachments. Aye the Affghans V remarked onr vuiton, ^^17 
catmtA An wVfrttnd wm “Aixy kme wanA. \n \ni ktAAwn." AVMi.AnA 
Khan hers replied with gentleman like firmness, that if, which God forbid, 
tbe Beg should ever find himself opposed to Affghans, he would see that they 
could still US their srms manfliUj and after a lame attempt to tnm Dost 
Mahomed a defoat into a viotoiy in order to make light of Shah Snjah a 

E owor Kavar Bog retired foiled in both his endeavonrs, exolauning in tbe 
eanng of some at our people as he mounted to return home Alas I alas 1 
1 have no relationa It has been shown to me in a book that the plunder of 
such IS lawful and there u enough for alL” Wo thought it prudent as well 
as politie towards the Atalik, to tend this rnfllaii u present of moderate value 
as ha had made himself our guest— admitting our hosts apology fbr fais 
iucienos in tbe cmnmoo exenss tbs* ho was half mad Jteearda 

Emorging foom ilie Heirrfid valley, the party now proceeded 
northward up the Hmdu-Kfieh, and, pasame over an undu- 
lating plain, croseed the summit (k the znainrM^of mounteine. 
Descending, they came upon a deep and rapid brook, called the 
Tungun, whidi led them four miles down we cnltavatcd valley 

• This ^ must ^ he con^dsd ^ the ^ of ||s«g*li, north c# Bsaian, 
whors Captain Ulus detachment was staUoued iniMO— JSn 
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of Ohilmf, to tho mouth of u deq» and close {wss, the 

J)enak-hMiowsh, or the here^ defile,* which proved to be 
at an elevation of fi,700 feet. Proceeding thitMwli thia defile, 
on the feUowing day, they journeyed some thirteen mdes 
between ** perpendicuiBr mountains of limestone, Uie defile 
‘ ranning in acute which, for the most {mi% were not 

* mnra tEm fifty or Sixty yvds loi^,” «>d having only breadth 
enowh fop a path and for the brodi, which they were continu- 
a&y^xhged to otobs. ** Bumes, I see,” writes Arthur Conolly, 
" states that after crossi^ the Dundann-Shikkun, he travellM 
< on the northward to Kifildm, between frequently precipi- 

* tous rooks, wbidh rose on either side to the neight of three 
' hundred feet, and obacnred all stars at ni^t, except at the 

* zemth. I am afiraid of exaggerating the height of the clifis, be> 
tween which our road here lay, bj guessing at their height in 

* feet , so I will only say that their precipitous elevatiw made our 

* horsemen look like pigmies, as they filed along their bases in the 

* bed.” After expandug to a width of about fifty yards, the defile 
again contracted to that of thirty, through wm^ Conolly and 
bus associates wound for about five miles, when the Tungun 
diB(diarged itself mto the ]^ver Muighib, which came from 
the east, in a bed of good width through a similar deep pass. 
The passage through t& defile is desonbed as wmding to such 
an extent, that it occiq^ed the ba^age ponies four hours to 
accomplish a distance, which, in a strai^t hue, would have bqpu 
4ittle more than six miles , and that the portion of the road, 
which lay m the bed of the stream, crossed the water thirty-four 
tnaea The jonrnal-wnter thus describes the Denah-i-Khur-^ 
gosh — 

Wliat IS eslled the X>emh i Khargosh ends at the JaDolteii of the Tungua 
with the Mnrghsb hot the oairow&eii aod diffienltp erf' the Pass eonUanei foe 
a atife farther down the Inft hank of the latter stream, which we forded when 
the water was iq> to oar pomes shoulders, raaiiuig at tht rate of 1 should ima 
gine ad miles per hoar A steep ruad which laden ponies take ascends s 
little abere the entrance of Oenoh i Khnrgoeb winch rnns down sgam just 
below the Jonction of the two streuDs therefore it may be crownra withont 
nneh iaboar thus for on the left side bat, take u all m all, it is, I snppoae for 
Its length, as diflenlt a Ass as exists. 1 bare seen nothing like it except some 
npper poitioDS of the Talley of the Ganges in the Himalaya mounUias and It* 
nppr^ahilrty aoeording to Asiatic notions of warfare folly wamnto the saying 
with which Enndks arssud to have answered the threats of kings,— Oppress 
ns, and well flee to the Hare’s de^'’-.-Af 5 geoonfo 

Contmmng northwards al(mg country etOl preciptous, the 
party, on the llih of October, was attacked by a ba^ of 
hmeemen — 

Onr foremast rMe» had nearly reaehed tiiis point, when a nnttber of 
vmed wn, nsi» with shoots ftom their anbnseode abon and on aitber aide 
of ns. began witb^ae^ to pdt stones nt os and to fltv their gtms » those, 
who wereon oor flanks also foeiemngpieess of rock, which emae boandiag down 
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^ flitof )• tank vlik flnee CMOgh to knr avsj uj thing oeoiyijiM ^ 
Fortoaatelr tb« Kaflia vat tu caoagh behind to aroid the am ot m attack t 
and ve retreated to an open part rf the Fata, vhen, m ak m g onrtehat macten 
of tiia iMeIng tUok on caeh aide v« catered into oegonation vith oar aaci^tt 
ahead. After mooh tune had baea |oat la parlejtooraggreaiOM agreed to take 
a finr piecca of chtntaea and fbrQr rnpeea <aa we had no aaoregoodaj and iimied 
«a to adTanfie bnt we had ■eareelp’ readied the old pobte when oar Korop atat 
with the elothi and oaah agreed to^eaaae maaiagdowa to m, etrippedandheatea* 
and the attach apon aa waa renewed Oar akiroBuheri hanag kept the ahelring 
flaok«» we had not to retreal ftw* and hartog hneftp oonattlira in tarmng agua 
we decided that there wai nothing for it hat to three oar way So, adTauehig 
with oar beat maiket men on foot, while tboee left with the Kaflla followed m 
oloae order Anng orer oar beada at the elilb abore wa, in leae than ten ni 
nutee, we made oanelTM maatere of the narrow paasage tt<m which oar eaemiee 
retreated over tlie hilla. Some of oar men and horees were aererely hrtuaed 
by foe atonea, which were tabed npoa aa danng tbie poih hot no hooea 
were brukco and foe ealy gon-abot wound that c(^ be fonnd, waa in the 
cloak of one of my Hmduatani aervaota 1 am happy to believe that none of 
oar cowardly enemies were killed or aerioaaly wouad^ for we fonnd nh dead 
mea oa foe toeke lakea cad they retreated too fut to aerrr oif oor, who were • 
moeh disabled.— if JBeeonfa 

After tills adventure, the part jproceedcd on quietly to Maimuna. 
Mehrab Khan, a keen sportsman, was then out “ on his annual 
datta/* but bis brother received and entertained ConoUy with 
all possible hospitality After a delay of four days, the Wulh 
returned, and next xnonuiig called umn the British officer, when, 
after presenting to him Shah Sujams letter and dress of ^nonr, 
Gonoliy “ quite won his heart,” by giving him, m the name of the 
Kuvot and Minister at Cabul, a doume-barrelled gun. l^ext 
dap the ISmbassy went to return his visit — 

Uehrab Khan bade oa frankly welcome, and ordered in breahfaet of bread, ftni^ 
and orcam tea, of which we partook together oar lervants eerrying off parcels 
of ftno green tea imported from Yarkkand and large loavae of Roanan refined 
awar which were eet before u apon long plattere of dned frniU, ai the hoet’s 
offRim After toenkikat, the Wnlh, witbont thinking it neecMary to dmuH 
anv oT foe muted rervante who etood m the room began to talk about fate noli 
tical ntuatioa which he deeenbed with rome hvmoar bogging to know if we 
could give him hope of any arrangement that would enable him te rest 
under one master Nodooht,** he observed ‘^you know foe eayiag that it u 
dilBeaU for a man to mil with his lege b two boats) bat bow can anj man hope to 
esc^ie drowning who u obliged to shift them among five, aeoording as foe wbd 
ehaueea V Sly aoceetore were content to serve the king of Cabal ) and, when 
members of that hooM Dell into micfortuoe they found hospitality here Shah 
Si^ah IS again upon bia throne at Cabal but now anofoer Soddoaye bag calls 
upon me to •ttbiDit only to Herat, and yonr Bogltsb Agent ndvisH me to Mend my 
ton there. On the other hand, foe Oomnaoder of foe Faithfal claims alleglanoo 
for Bokhara tbs Khan Hnsmt desnea me to pot myself nnder Um } and you 
know how I waa forced to ack when foe Persian Asoph ad*dowbh erosaed foe 
UnrgUb Amor^ 

Uponftufi, ConoUytCongFBtulAtii^hun cm the eksll whioib he 
* had shown m keeping so well in his own boat, said that ^lah 
Sujah by no means meant that he was to put himself in imine" 
dute Bttbjeat|(m to 'ftie thxmie of Cahul, lather than to that 
of Herat , bat that he hoped he would give no sn|^port to Dost 
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Mahomed, or any of hia »lKe«. f «* 

awer " wpiiedMtdmih Khan, «boAto theDost and his roqi|»ort 

‘ ere, I tSld him 1 had wen «o<mgh of petty ioa™ agwnsfe tfe 

• amues of kmga,«»d wonM not ooimpromae myaelfibr anyone 
^ I had *w»fhmtr to aay to Dost Midiojiied Khan ^en he waa u 


* poirer 'VHiy aboidd 1 take np hu oaarn agamatone^ whom Qod 

* Yegtored to hiE former throne ?” 


We moat paas over the long and not nmntereating account cl 
the hiatoiy of Mduab Khan and the internal state of hia domi- 
moos given m Artiiur Ck>nollj*a journal, and aooompany the 
travellers on their journey to Merv — 


W« made flr« maiebeB ** vTitn Hr Coundlj “ to the Mnthwerd of w«M, vid 
Alma Komi and Cbarrimmbel. from M^nkitna to the River Mnrgbib en* 
cattpiDf «i Its hank at the fort of Kaieol Khauek, a few mUea below tbe Itart 
of Murgbeb, wfaicb w» did not tee. la view am our lafr daring thew 
flve matches, wes the eouth west ndge «f tiie Hinda Khah numBtaina from 
which we dcMended behind Alamiuia. Oar rood lay apoa eMg- rues and 
falls UiroBgh hJia of a light clayey sul, enclosiug many wall watered valleys and 
glaas, in which is cultivated wheat, barley millet, aesame daz and cotton } 
vineyards and gardens donnsh abont the villages, at the chief of which, brisk 
little furs Me heldtwice t week fbr the convenieace of tbe country rminiL It 
la a fruitful ooniitiy whuh only reqaires more inhabitauu to be very valuable 
and I leva that tba dutneu on towards Herat, as well as those nndat the moan- 
taiBs eastwatd of Mainmaa, are of sisDilai nliarae«ar''«-df& JZeocprdk. 


As they proceeded onwards, several Kafilas passed them on their 
way to Bokhara, or met them on their way to Maimuna for gram , 
and they mieountered several sin^e Turlmmans on their way 
to tbe latter place, nding hones, iraich they were about to •x* 

Change for slavee. A melancholy account is giv en of the traffic 
m hnman flesh, which dia^aces these parts of the oountiy 
"Every de^odess person, it » said, "who can be used tor 

* labour, js Gamed off to the insatiable markets of Tartaiy We 

* were Itdlowed by a mnall Eafila of slaves from Maimuna, con- 

* s3stu^0if£heahs,HazarehsandSiiiuEi]naks,ofa)lage8/nnnfiTe 

* to thirty and we actually discovered that four chmhen of the 
lot had neen puridiased on a epeeulation b> our colleague, the 



hopes that i 

Fording the Muxshab at Kamaoul Kaseh, their march then 
1^ along its left bank, for eight marches to Merv The waters 
of the MnrghAb are desenbed a| muddy, flowing with £re- 
qumit eddies, at a »te of about a mile and a quarter in an hoar, 
m having many dangerous quicksands. The baidu are thuddy 
flanged with tamansk bushes. 

C^ptatn Abbott, who crossed the Mnighdb at another spot, 
and m a different season of the year, desenbee, the itv«r as 
"a deep stream of very pure water, about sudy foot in breadth 
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* wad flowing in a cJmnnei mm^ to the detrfli of tisriy feet 

* m the soil of the valley " ** The banm,” he adds, “are 
' veay pieoe|»toiiB and ihiiged with tamaxuika and a few reeda 
' valley itsdf u,at Punj-deh, about nine nolefl in breadth, 

* but narrowa ra we advance. Here it le about three’fourtha 

* of a mile m breadth. On the east hank axe elopms sandy 

* hills, about 600 feet higher than the valley On me west 
' u the desert — a high sandy plain ovex^nin with low bushes 

* and cunel'>thom, imd extending to mountain Immer of 

* Persia. The valley of the Muighdb has once been well 

* cultivated, but is now firom Punj-deh to YuUatun utterly 

* d^^rted, owing to the late distractions of the country ” Sir 
Biuimond Sbakespear says — This nver, when I saw it (m 
^ March) was muddy, deep and rapid, and full of quicksands. 

* only boats on it, I b^ve, ue the feTry-‘b<»ts. I was told 

* that, even near Punj-deh, the nv«r is at times flnrdable Mudi 

* cultivation is imgated from the Murghdb at TuUatun, and 
‘ the greater portion of its water is wasted on the desert” 
The distance from Yulktun to Merv is 22 miles. Shake^qiear 
says it IS an “ excellent road over a hard, flat pkun — water to 
be found occasionally — grass and wood both scarce.” 

Merv 18 the head-quurteis of the slave-trade of Turkistan. 
Arthur ConoUj sighed over it , but felt himself powerless — 

* 2 Ssre fenod it aeeeamy lie vritM^ erea to reprcM the expremon of ottr 
aympathiei for the itraagen, vho ore eo nnhappil; enslaved u this country 
lor TOO aecesury titerference of Abbott and Shakeipear for the release of &e 
Russian captives hat given rite to an idea, vhieh has spread like wild flte 
throngh farkistan that the bnglish have come forward aa deliverers of all who 
are in bondage there — a notion vliieh grateful aa it mM be to onr national 
repotauoii, requires to be corrected by all who come to usbeg 1 artary in any 
puAOtasf ohcn^Mr, Antf if sAoodf exuntr tftir taaaty ocf ddr^owuen- sq^nmsc 
all our efforts for good among them aa well aa utereaae the uabapmnem of the 
enslaved To you. however, 1 may mention that the state of idEkirs here ii 
pitiable in the extreme and each as to make every Englishman who witnesses it 
most earnestly reprobate the idea of onr consenting to its contianance for the sake 
of any political omtingency whatever Judge only from the following note — 
ds we came out visiting the Bhai (Governor) a party of Zekkat 
rarkomanseatered bearing three likened human sknilsapon the point of laneee 
and thirty bound persons from Khelat i Kadpr who with thirty six horses, 
had been recently eaptored m a ehapao. When they had reported the success of 
Uieir expedition, these bmdita gave the Governor two men and two horses Ibr 
bis share, exeusins themselves from paying the full proMrtnm of one in ten, on 
the plea that tliey had lost or iqjnred some of their own horses. Ihey then ore 
eented the heads of their victims, and having received fivetiUahs for ea^reeeiTed 
orders to parade them through the bdhsr (it being market-day), where 2, an hour 
afterward saw them again hung by the beard to a pole Determined to examine 
into all the sina of thu place, whi» had been reported by my servants, I ovd^rw 
ed my horse, when the market was warm, and n^ng through every corner tff it 
■aw enoiuh to sicken and shame the eoareeet heart The camel and hone fkir 
was condiicted on level spots outside the skirtt of standing shops, m whidi the 
neeessariei of iifr were displayed among a few luxuries by the remdeut tnderi. 
At the doors of msny of these ehops,ftinB!cs of diffnmit ages, under that at which 
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they COM no longer be TccommcmAti for tfce^p*^ hItthrtioW «« 
for^v tBoked & good oloChee pitt on fbr tbh oceMtoD, »nd Ittvi^ 
eyei itmked mth iotUDony to cel orff their oonnfMiwei oSeri^wt tMr 
mme, with ehildiw of poor ■ppcacuee* wor. «d fciaolw 

mthe«orttertoflhi«trOBto,«Ddh«iai«dbke «i(tto j*irf I w 
mad powe, a UtOe ebore the height of • nia ^ooed o« 
intentog p«ebue» tnke either nsle or femele oe^re* th»t J>«y ^ 
the imraoie of ctripjpiBg th*» ai^ed to lee thnt thty ho«* ■« bodily defotrto. — 
JT&lteenk 


H^- pnr^ tirftd ODO0 A pZftOG ttXtpOf^ftJUOOf A 

» Palmyra,” aays BlrSteriiiig, “ standing an oasts m the midst 
< of ihe Torkmnan desert, lying between the Oxus and the oulti> 
* voted parts of Khorassan^ Abbott saysof it, that it was one 
of the moet anment cities of Asia. 


It wM ertmted in the plain ebont twelve mtice eaet of the litna htnr which 
Mt pifsent been iti nane It me founded by fire-wonhippen, of whoae fbrt» 
KUtafa'Ghobbab there are yet remnine \ and itlong foraed a portion of the 
Persian Empire whoM boundary on the east wai the nrer Oxoa Ite Tjeimtj 
io Am bomiwy ami lU di^aaetioa ft«m the inhahited parte of Pmsia by wide 
deaerts, meet have early mdered it obnozions to midestatioa from the IwLieh 
and otto tnbee and Merr has probably changed maeters ae idten aa any eity 
so toe worid. ] auerly aa toe Peiwan domuiions have ihninh vpon their heart, 
hfarr has always belonged ettocr to the Turks, or to aome of the Mtty prmei 
Mlitica ai the nelgbbonnng mountains It ban, witbin a fow years, been wrested 
ftom Bokhara by toe Khan of Khiva, and forms one of the most uniHirtant du 
tnets of Kharism. Daring the miirnle and anarohy of toe last sixto years, 
the aaciaat dam of the Mnrghib waa n^leeted and earned away The city 
in omiaeqanoe became uninhabitable, and waa atterly abandoned. The dam is 
i^m set np and toe lands ire bron^ under cnlture but the ancient site eon 
tinoM a deserted ram The presem Herr u an assemblage upon toe MnnUb 
ij( about one hnndred mod hats, where a considerable bazar is held z^e 
entire watera of the Miu^i&b are disperaed over toe aandy plain for the 
pnrpoee imgatioo This profiuion ^ wsters renders the soil prodnettre t 
but It hss not stret^ to b^ nny but the poor hinds of grain The plain 
w perhape an area of sixty nntw by forty or S 400 sqiiare nnles mnning 
«i every side into toe desert. Aboat SO 000 Torhomans are said to live upon 
this plant chisfly as oolUvators The trade passing through Herr u very con- 
aideiablo^llerr emweetiag Bokham and Persia, lUira and A^^tanutsa. In- 
deed, the positicm of klerv is so unportant tost it will never he long abandoned, 
and mi^ with jndieions oars rapidly riae fr(«i lU dost into wealth and im 
poatanee Aemrfo. 


Sa too thofoght Artlmr ConoUy Looking out upon the 
traces of descdution which every where aurrouuded Imn, ai^ 
mounung over the nmis^ past prosperity and magniBceace, 
hi8 benevolent and earnest mmd gn^ped Ihe idea of the restonir 
tion, through Bntuh agen^ — hims^ peihaps the chief agents 
of the prutme glones of thu onoe celebnited place. Of idl 
the henevoleat smgle-inmded mdb, who took an active part in 
the meancHuble events of the great C^traJ* Asian driuiia (and 
whatever we may think of the pohi^ out of wlueh those events 
arose, there were many hmnane and honest men ooncemed in its 


• It M sapposed to sesapp ttis sile of AiUiotoiaMHgiuu. 
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«x0eetiatt>,ilieM waA not onA mofn benotolMii^ or more 
muide^ tttm Arthur Comot^ llifti Ke ^07 i^pecntttivej 
weknoiw Inieed^ it is not to be denied that he wao oontetisiig 
of a visionaiT ( but hie Tistons were of the purest, the most 
benev<deut 1^, and we eould better have iqwred a more prao- 
bcfli nriATL. VHiat can be more charaotenetie than hia specidif 
tiona among the ruina of Mery? He had no mugiyioge about 
^ our ^nd move acrOee the Indna.” He was alwi^ eamest, 
sangurae, apeculatiye-^-idwa^e full of grand schemee for the 
regeneration of Centnd Aaa, and now the a^ht of the de- 
piurted leones of Mery etire up all his benevolent desires. 
jLeaying the modem rntr — ^if so it can be called — he visits the 
rums of the ancient habitatunu, many of which he descnbes 
as still m a state of tolerable preservation.* I%i8 is a double 
city, and, at the distance of about a mile and a quarter, he 
alights upon a third. There remained in this citadel,* he says, 

* the mounds of two immense sloping bastiona We were ame 
‘ to nde up to the top of the highest, and from it looked 
‘ down upon the desolation of four fortified cities, standing m 
‘ the midst of devastated fields, sardens, vaUeys and castles of 

* various times, the rums of whim extended to the honzou hs- 


* oenuble from this emmence. It was a melancholy view , but 
^ the regret, which it excited, was lightened by a gratifying c<m> 

* yiction, that there existed no physical obstacle to speedy 
‘ restoiatum of every thing that had been destroyed withm this 

* wide extent of once flounsihuig country NohotthatandiT^ the 

* yean that tJie plam of Merv Hm hem deserted by the muUOudee 


* teho need to hU tf, and the destruciien of every tree Gut hdped to 

* ytve it shelter and moisture^ the proverbially fmtUe soil has not been 


* invaded by more drifts from the desert^ than would disappear 

* der two years' plouahmy f And there are thousands, who would 
‘ wtllingly make tms land their settled home, if th^ could be 

* protectra upon it — to say nothing of a vet entire cobny (rf 

* mdustnous people, who sigh for it at Bokhara. Shall we not, 

* some of these ^ys, exert the mdu^noe, that our grand move 

* across the Indus hsie ^ned for us, m make Merv once more 

* * a king of the Eartn,* by fixing its borders m peace be- 
‘ tween Sic distuictively hostile parties, who now keep up useless 


* ** An ardied g&ta ot bornt briak,* fie nntee " pteoed m the weetem centra at b 
heatton iraU 700 yards wide, wlU^ ww ihoed br e dittdi, admitted os Into • atreet at 
shops nuixuns though the nuddle a deserted town theredhndcirallBof iridehon 
ortan aide, am of a deuae maaa of housee behind them to the foot of ihe ramparted 
wall, were abil in a great nwHuire atandiag One fine doiihle.doined pabho Bath waa 
hi Budi^jood atate of preservation, that vary little repairing womld have fitted U&r 


t TlttUaiiesBcetheinltai^ 
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« nWimw to xtf <uad oKOBtng the deedate cti;- to nse agam, m the 

* centra of Its zu^oral mutai, as an empomim for commeroe, 

* and a link in the dunn of civilumg mteroonne between Eu- 
‘ rope and Central Asia’” 

route &om Mery to Khiva followed Arthur ConoU^ 
was tihe same as that taken by Sir Badimond bbakenpear It » 
known as the Bah->Tukht Cwtain Abbott had taken another 
route to the westward of this, raiown as the Bah-i-Chustnah 
For about twenty^-eight miles, dong the banks of the Murgb6b, 
tile country is cultivated and ferme. Wood, water and grass 
are abundant But here the cultivatum ceases, and for some 
^teen miles the toad hes over a hard level plain, no water 
— httle grass — ^wood scarce.” Wood and water ^en becmne 
again more plentiful, but grass contnues very scarce, and 
(ahut little there is) of a %eiy indifferent land. The next 
fifteen miles of the road are along the nver, over a sandy soil , 
wood abundant, pass scarce. Here the traveller, crossing 
the Mu]gh4b, strikes mto the desert, that bes between that 
nver and the Oxiu As this is an important tract of country, 
m relation to the great question of the pissagc of an army 
from the Caspian to the Hindu-Kfish, we shall do some service, 
perhaps, by recoidingi^e descnptiona given of it by ^lakes- 
pear and ConoUy The former writes — ^“Across the desert 
' the soil IB sandy and the surfeoe very uneven, generally 

* covered with stunted bushes of tanianak , but oocaaionallv 

* large sand-hiUs are crossed, composed of the loosest sancL 

* In the ^mng, the TurkoDoans fe^ large flodks of sheep on 

* tiie grass of me desert I was fortunate in luiving a giude, 

* who brought me m a very surprising manner across the 
‘ monotonous sand-hills to two poo& of water, 20^ miles from 
‘ tiie nver, and on the borders of these podb a uttle coarse 

* green gntaa waa foaad for the cattie. these two reaer^ 

* vmm, we marched over the same uneven sandy ground, coveted 
' with the same ugly butiies, twenty-eight miles, when m the 

* middle of the night and without a moon, the Turkomans of 
‘ the party asserted thaf^we vrere on the direct road from 
' Meshed to Bokhara. I tned hard to discover some traces 

* of the road bat &iled, and, even by daylight, it is hardly 

* possible to discern the tia^ The bones of dead cameu 
‘ are the only sure marks. These are occasionallv fixed in 

* Gonspicuoiis places. One or two piles of woou are also 

* daced as manes, but fin* these there & no definite road, as the 
‘ looBC sand drifts with every breeze, and obliterates the marks 

* of the cattle m a short tune. We moved twenty'eeven milCB 

* along tiie road from Meshed, and then hit upon the Rah-i* 
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* Ttdclit, at « weU of bad water I axa asbanoed to oav iiiat 

* 1 cannot decide whether this water was nnpregnatea with 

* soda or saltpetre, but it was of a most offensive smdl and 
' taste.* The Afghans drank it in huge quantitieB, as did 

* the Turkomans — the Utter affinning that they preferred it 

* to river water, and asserting that it quenched the thirst and 

* cooled the blood. The hc^s and cattle drank o£ it very 

* needily, and neither man nor beast sufiered from it. At 

* frurty-Bix miles from this well, we came to another of excel- 

* lent water A lar^ flock of sheep and a khail was found here. 

* The place is called Bi-khimpa, and is off the direct toad, which 

* we left at twenty-one mil^ from the well of had water, and 

* joined again at twelve miles from Bi-khuppi. At the ^Sd^ht 

* we found another flock of sheep The servants said that 

* there was but a very scanty supply of water here , but mr- 
‘ cumstonces prevented my visitiiig the spring The sand is 

* very loose and deep for many miles before and after reaching 
‘ the Tukht. At 18| miles, the soil becomes harder, and the 

* sandy hills take a more regular Arm, and at twelve miles 

* from the Oxns, there is an old well of great msse built of 

* pucka bnck. This well is nearly fllled by the dnfltmg of 
' the sand Khuppa-kiliah must have been a fort of consi^ra- 

* ble sue , but at present it is hardly possible to trace the {flui 

* td It. S(»ne of the nuns of the bastions are still eighty or 

* a hundred feet high .'’ — MS Memorandunu 

We shfdl return presently to the general remarks of this ablc^ 
and enterpnzmg officer, upon the practicability of the road — 
remarks wWh derive an additional value from the &ct of their 
being wntten by an artillery officer— and m the meanwhile 
transenbe Arthur ConoUy’s aocoimt of this fonmdaUe desert. 
" Our route from Merv to Khiva,” he wntes, "struck mto that 
' taken before us by Shakespear From the canal beyond the 

* Murgh&b, at which we hmted to lay in water, we manhed 

* seventeen miles north to camp in the desert In the first ten 

* This In all probshllify the estne well ss bi^tis described in CoaoSr’s journal 
—The well was b«t three feain diameter and BeveDtT.4even feet deep the water waa 
bhoUth, Uteor and stinking, and there was so Bttte of it that ws were obliged to 
aend a man down to the bottom to fill the small hneketo that were lowered to him. 
It being evident that we formed too huge a part; to arrive together at ai^ endi wa- 
tering place Allah-dad Ult*w mid the Shiva Envoy went a-tiead, whde I halted a 
diqr to pnt a marrii between onr two dtririona We made our third inarch of twenty 
one miMB fatto the deaerL with skioa filled with tUa water The firat third of toa 
stage vaa over finer aw, Uie next one over modetately deep looae sand, and the last 
thiwiil^ todgniag ■aad-h^ The finirtb march took os twen^-two lailea omr Ml 
looks of heavy sand to the Well of Mrt Ball, wUoh oontamed abnndaiice of water at 
a depth of twenty one feet. ThtewalerwasiHWolridi, hot had no bad smell Itserved 
oa fiir the flftii inarch of twenty-one mflee, vUeh wu aU over ondnlatlniia of sand that 
hqr fefloek deep. 
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* miles were visible in «11 directvms the rums of fbnnw little 

* castles, about whu^ lay l»oken bncka and Mttory Alter 
< the first two nulea, we finmd tion dnfb^and lying here emd 

* there ujkhi th» hard day ]dam , but there was none to siCTify, 
' event to the end of tlie stage , and it ma^ be inferred that 

* if, after BO many Tears of abandosun^t, so little sand has been 

* ooUccted here, me annual drift m time of full habitation and 

* tillage would not be felt Next day we marched e^teen miles 

* north, to the eumle wdll of Texeh, the road geneiallj over 

* sand, which lay half hoof deep nmn the hard plain, though 

* occasionally we had to pass deeper beds, gathered looady upon 

* this foundation. Every now and then a patch of the lurd 

* soil appeared quite bare, and we could observe here and 

* onwards to the Oxus, that in soil of this description are set 

* the roots of nearly idl the bushes and shrubs, which cover 

* the sur&ce of the wAdmnessi * * * * The sixth march of 

* twenty mdes over similar sandy and undulating phun took 

* us to Tukht — a sMt from which this road is named — marked 
‘ by a broad belt of bare loose sand-hills, which nse over each 
‘ other towards the centre, from the length of twenty to eighty 

* feet, and serve as reservoirs for the snow and rain-water, that 
^ fall upon them. We found holes about three feet deep, dug 

* at the bases of the most sheltered sand-hills, containing a foot 

* or more of filt^edand dehciouBly sweet water, and it was only 
' necessary on dnumng a hole to scoop a little more sand from 

* its bottom, and to wait a while for a frosh supply to nse into 
‘ It.” The sevendi march earned him on fifteen nmes with the 
some excellent supply of water The eighth took him the suae 
distance i& the ** oread diy bed of Oxos^” m wiaeh he 
encamped “ amongst reeds and jnngle-wood, near the left bank 

* of tl^ actual nver, where the stream was 650 yards broad, 

* flowing in eddies, with the dirty colour of the Ganges, at the rate 
' of miles an hour” " Noble streain,” adds Captam ConoUy , 
" but, alas I without anything m the sluqie of a boat upon it” 

The entire distance between the canal of the Murghfib and 
the nver Oxus is, according to ConoUy, 130 miles. “ Thw 
18 not,” he says, « the difficult jonmey, that the Turkomans love 

* to represent it Small parties of travellers, canring their 
' ba^age on pomes, can ea^y accomplish it m ,/foe wye — with 

* exertion m four, and it might be made b^h easier and 
' shorter for caravans, for it winds considerably Snudl detadi- 
‘ ments of light troops, well supplied with cam^, might, on 
‘ emerg^icy, be push^ across , and I conceive that 12-pouiideni 
‘ m«ght bo drawn over the sand by camdU on dedgea, if not 
' upon wheels, but it » not a roatl, which a regular fowse 
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' of any auo or dbsonptKHi would take in ordmary circam- 

* stances.” 

Shakespear seems to have entertained a stall strong ommon 
of the dimcdltiee of the passage. Lookup at the Mmr desert 
with a soldier^ eye, he eununed up his opuuons, of the impiao' 
tioahihty of the route f<ff a laim army with gmui, in a few 
pregnant sentences, rather rc^urmng, it would seem, the ques> 
tion of an advance from our ude thw towards it “ At 
he says, very large quantitiea of gram might be procured, and, 

* as m the eaity spring, grass would be very abundant, it 
‘ appears possible that cavalry could move across this desert 

* without any very serious difficulty, if sent m small detach- 
‘ ments. Infantry, m the same manner, might cross, hut 

* to bnng artiileiy would be very difficult mdeed. 1 da not 

* hke to say it would be impcesible, as with a considerable out- 
‘ lay of money in purcbasmg ammals to convey water, and 

* with proper arrangementB, this desert m^ht be crossed by ar- 

* tiUery but the wells are generally thirty-siz miles apart, and 
‘ the sand is so heavy, that this mstance could not oe done 

* m less than four days, and even then the cattle would 

* suffer much, so that between the wells, water must be earned 

* for men and cattle for two days. 1 would, m case of such a 

* thing ever being necessary, propose that but a few rounds of 

* ammnmtKm be earned in the Umbers, and none on the waggons, 

* that both gun and waggem be l^htened m every possible 

* manner, and that the native mode of marchiiig be adopted — • 

* ou, if the distance to be crossed is twelve miles, t^t six 
^ miles should be marched m the early mormng, and six m the 

* evenu^ It is the last part ot a march through. aand> that 

* kills the cattle. The difficulties may be said to be conquered 

* when the Oxus isonoe reached, asfiW that time, wood, water 
‘ and grass are all to be ffnmd, and there is a cart road the 

* whom distance ” 

Conolly was of this opmion too , and he points out, more- 
over, that along the hne ^ the Oxus, there is a huge availahle 
Bup|dy of rude native carnage, wdl smted to the country, whid^ 
would he of immeiiBe service to an invading force Thepassi^ 
IS worth quoting — 

We made «z CMy ewnel marebei down the left tide of the Oxea. Oar road 
•ouetiinct lay in iti bed imd eonietiinee on the tank above it, bat tre iltraye 
baked except on the iMt aiaroh bat one, eoea to get witer flwa tbe nver 1 
obeerred its orcadth to vary hrom 6S0 to 800 yards,— tbe stream being fireqneotly 
divided by aandp-baaka Many penttons of the bed retained tmece of fbnser 
liTcr bed» i and tbe banks -were here and there dotted mib the nuns of forta 
On the fbdhh nareb we fboiid the mhains of bunt bnok earsTaaserais, indicst 
lug that thew bnildings were sitoaled ona ime ^trade All thU road along tbe 
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#w«i «•. OMiifld tfT the cefte of the eoemtrj, rode Tehielee pet together 

Sdri SfjEttk *rti«»UT ■bwt three «Mt sqaere, eet ib the eiKoaifneiiee of 
JteJbwl!; JK »«® of uafth, hr rooBiog out bowde to lurtebe* o» the 

shafts & vheds hdvet» as feet dumeter uid St laehee breadth of 

mu vhick u not tyted There are eightetn. or aineteen epokea in each, eet 
eLa.'wchM e nact ^ tat^ng from a breadth of three to two ittches, from 
tmder the nine inchefc deep nm to the henry apre 8^ fret » ciremafer 
ODce, IB which they are eet 'Ihe akle bar itoelf ia not shod* but tu»a 
withont creaking m the wdl greamd inm nag mentioned. Add « chimney 
pair of ehafla. t2h fret long and foaneea inchea in eitensnferenee, of which 
half a foot scieka out behiad-and yon hare the Khiva Arabs, which, not- 
witbaUading the smalineu of ita body fr made to convey two euncl loads, or 
even more at a pineh The height of the wbeela makes it diSleult to overtorn 
this narrow vducle, apd a pony generally manages tu pnll it along at a good 
by a coHnr and a small wooden saddle i if the load la tmunally 
bnvy or the road bad. a second pony u pat on Tandem faahum, and a man or 
boy rfdea the leader ^hen we had entered the OaoB, we passed endless film ot 
frese catt& 1 here mt»t be an nnmente onmber of them altogether m this 
coontry Even m their present atate they would be of immeaie aemee to an 
invading force in want of transport, and their seasoned material would come into 
mneh use for carnage^ of other build —Hit fiwonfe 

Shakespear descnbes these carts, as of \cry^ clum^ constmo- 
tion, drawn bj ft single jabu , but Conolly thought, that 
dunsj as they were^ they would be a great iinpro\emeat upon 
the ocHiimoii natire bacKery " At least,” be adds, '* the iron 
"axle*nng might be introduced.” Both wntOrs state that wood 
and grass are dentifuL “ Sliakespear,” writes Arthur Conoll^ , 
** m one of his letters to Todd, remarked, that if the Husaisns 

* came here to m^ade India, they would find plenty of timber, 
either for land or water-carri^e.” And then he charactenstH 

oally adds — I have only to confinn this statement , but I wdl 
add a hope that, ere many ^ ears, both we and the Bussians shall 
see the resources of ‘Knirism called ibrth for a very different 
purpose.” The road la for the most part good, but sandy Two 
or three inarches firom Khiva the moat luxurious \cgetatioa 
ocnnmences, and extends m one unbroken sheet to that city ” 
“ According to the best information,” adds Sbakespear, this cul> 

* tivation extends for three hundred miles with on average breadth 
' of twenty-five I have seldom passed a portion of ground more 
' hi^ily tiued or better wooded. The fiunn-houses are very nu- 




* are evidentiy wealthy Tbs ground is densely populated, and 
‘ the carts of the oountiy meet you at every turn. The climate 
‘ » d^tfiil” 

Commy gives a very similar aooount ** One easy stage,” he 
says, " took us hence (ficom Phitunk) to Heizaraslh,* an open 


Khiiarui, «• Humuip ? 
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* tows 6izzxx>UDded bj veiy sudaBtuoudr calttTBted fldda, 

* tbe propnetors of which scatter their houses amosi^ th^ 

* like tents^ rather than reside m close viUagesi jwch la 

* the nature of the countiy ail Ihe way on to Ehrra^ and 

* beyond to the end of the oasis, north luid west, chequer- 

* ed by oocaaioziaUj tracts of marshy or sandy grounds. — 

* Water, in all tracts of the oasis that we have seen up to Khiva, 

* lies oidy 4 feet below the sur&oe, and the wells are mostly 

* completed by setting np hollow trunks of trees, a foot or two 

* above the earth, through which water is drawn 1^ the han^, 

* by means of a small leather bwdcet attached to a straight 

‘ pole.*^ 

CkiBoUy found the petty Chiefs m the domimons of the Khaxk 
Huzrut of Khiva somewhat grudging of their courtesies and 
hospitabties. At Merv, the &>vemor excused lumself fof his 
misbehavioitr, oy all^mg that it was not the custom of the 
country to behave better, and the English <^cer found, as 
he advanced, that the man had spoken Ihe truth. As he ap~ 
proached Khiva, matters appeared somewhat to mend, as it h^ 
came kuown that the Khan, who was then out on a huntmg ex- 
cursion, was disposed to receive him hospitably Messengers had 
been sent forward from the royal camp to mvite the ambassa- 
dors to the presence, and, under their guidance, Conidlv advanc- 
ed. As he neared the temporary residence of we Khan 
Huzrut, a new and unforeseen difficult presented itself. He 
found that he had httle reason to oonnde m the good &ith 
his colleagues — 

Oar ooUmgae Vakob Bbai tamed oat a meaa cmtote eeekiog io eoooeal 
the henefiu vhioh be had Koekved from the British Governoientr sod speekm^ 
ahghtkglj of our Affghan policy after alt hu fine words at Cahnl. Wediscorerw 
ed him latterlj telling hu acqaamtanees, that Shah Styah b Oovemment was 
aU a fiunie hu eoimtry rebeilioos frcun one end to the other, and &e Enghsh 
0 DI 7 just able to hold their groand against I>ost Mahomed, who woold loiaUiblj 
have eonqaered ns at Banuan Lad he not eomnutted the error of sending his scm 
a head This. 1 presume was to soften the defeat ctf so many Usbegs by a hand- 
ful of disoiphned troops as the notion is not a jdsaaiiig- one hers Just now 1 leo 
tored our friend who protested that he had been nuscosstroed, and promised 
to be more eerefhl taking the opportunity to beg that 1 would reimbona him 
for a horse lost in the Purrah road when he was trardliog to pay bia respects 
to yon (Sir W Iflwnsghteii;^ and fw sandir ailioles stolen from him one a^t 
on our maroh through Uio Maimunah district Z rephed, that I must mshe a 
reforenoe to Todd about the first item and that, for the second, we would see 
about It on Bw retom from Kokand From the little attention paid to AUah-dad 
Khan in the Boyal Camp 1 was moK foan once disposed to ecmelude that 7a 
knb Bhai has repeated at court the exaggerations for which I took him to taA 
»on ths road. But I am on foe whole now mclined to foiifo, that foe Khan 
inimt sever had a clear idea of or mneh reepeet for foe ntoatioa of IMiah 
SniJah. Herat Is in hfo ^es foe most important A^foan sovereign^ and Will 
remam so, nnlsis foe king of Cabnl ts^es np sneh a poeUion norfo ta foe Bin 
dll Sfiih, 10 M to aakeit easy for him to reach Shiva by foe line ttf foe 

A 
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mftU- 

The embaasy was graciously received m the king’s “ camfiirtr 
aUe stick and fdt tent* The Mehtur Affha waa present, and 
a Mirra, who acted as Peisura and Turki^ interpreter, was in 
attendance. The Khan llumit is desenbed as « a dignified 
and gentleman-hke person, about fifty years old,"* of gentle 
mannen and ai&hle address. He conxeyed his meaning to his 
xnterpreter in a soft low voice and then looked up to the person 
with a smile, which was said to be ** habitual to his 
eountenance.* Sometimes he condescended to be jocose , and, 
m ^te of tbe inquisitorial character of the Khan's language, 
the Hnglish officer soon felt himself at ease in his presence 
The* conversation, ubich took place on this and other occasions, 
u mmutely recorc^ m the journals, ftam which we have hugely 
quoted, and is, at the same time, to out thinking, so interesting 
and so important, as an exposition of oui policy towards Khiva 
and the neighboutii^ states, of tiiieir relations towards each 
other, and their position in respect to the probabikties of a 
Hussian invasion, that we need make no apology for indenting 
largely upon the manuscript before us. After the first eoui^ 
ieeaes had been interchanged, tbe Khan inquired, what were the 
latest accounts from Abtott and bhakespear , and then, some- 
what abruptly, told the mterpreter to ask which was the greater 
natioB, the Enghsh or the Bussaan , and to expUm that it was the 
^ intention of the Khan to compare his answer with those given 
by Abbott and ^mke^pear ConoUy answerad that both 
nations were of the highest class that the Enghsh was the older 
and the richer , but tW Russia was very great, and every day 
becmning greater The Khan Huzrut then asked, what was 
the nature of tbe relations existing between England and Rus- 
sia to which ConoUy rephed, that they were quite Amina 
as they had long been^it being obviously the mtu»st of both 
states, if only on commercial considerations, to lixe m ftien^ 
ship towards each other The dialogue then continued 




H your latest inteUigence of tlia RaMiaai, with mpeet to thw 

pouter ? 

Coi«i& -My last wa^ befoie they had heard of the reautiitiim of the emo 
fawa They were not then minded to renew their attack this vear erobaUv 
of the dtficolty in proemuiK enough of cameli but it waa udentood 

SSiJiif “* ““I **»« p»- 

What am the last aceoanti from Fema? 

Cmoqr— We have aot wm aa amhamador at the Penian eoart 1 only 


* This wis vnttoa Just tan years ago 



xas cotnmtT bstvesk saxuk Ain> shiva. S* 

kaoir,«luitth«P«ru«M bM Olumaa, «i|d Aat dMy hftf* Mt ^nUdfed nj 
GpvcniiMiil on ilM pomta «t umw between tb* two MtH. 

A%ui>-WiU^nrasnbtMedor KtantoT^henuif 

Cbm^ - We hope ihit mettew wiU ere long be edjtuted, «o li 1 » •JW hii 
letare, towe have no ill wiU egeiost due PeMiwu^ mwtbe preeent itele of doagi 
le pmodioiel to tbem m well m tone ^ _ . . , , 

JESm— S bekeepeer engaged to be baok ftom Peteibboigb m flir^ di^ nden 
deteined till »ruig— wbm do yon think be «iU eome f 

Co»9lfy —Sa wiU net M near to hu word a« poanble bnt perbapa be will sol 
be able to retnmet all by that way Tbe Bnenan Enperar nuiy dcelme to 
Monre him u an aabaHuor frtna yonr Mi^Jedy and it may be jnaged bed ibr 
him to fbtlow Mr Abbot to London. 1 mention tboee;, aa pouibb erents, that 
Mr Shakcepear nay not» under any eireumatanoeey aeem to come abort of bia 
promiie. 

JS^km —Tbe Soanana noeiTedShakeapearat DanabSaUab and Orenboi^aad 
^8^1^ my merebanta wby aboold they refbae to aoeept bim at 8 k Feten- 

It la not certain that tbey recognised bim in ^olitieel character at 
Orrnbargh Toar Mqeet]r*a anibaaaador was preaenk ilia interference took 
them by aorpnae They eonld not r^ecl tbe captives that be brought theim 
and tbey felt bonnd in aooeptwg tbe prisoners to restore yonr Majesty a dotamcd 
■nlgeou Bat now they may stand upon their dignity and, although we may offiv 
onr mediation m a fbendly way fbr the sake of our own interests, which are 
UTolTcd m yonr quarrel we eaonot force it upon the Knaaians if their eanae 
If just and now, npecially that they have failed in their attempt to reach Khiva, 
tb^ may thuik that tbey owe it to tbeisaelvea. to abew the world, that tbey are 
eomcient for tbe redreai of their own irnmgs Our interference may thna be 
ftsatrated or defemd or thrown loto another channel However, now that 
the way of parley haa been opened by the restitution of the captives whom Mr 
Shakcepear eondoeted to Oreabar^ it will shortly be seen what tone the Bns- 
eians wiU take 

JTAoe ^With what justice (attsnlmg to my expression) can the Huaians 
pursue tbs qoarrel now that tbcir peO| le have been lestored ^ 

Come^ x^he detention of those captives was only one of seTeral ehargea 
made by the Ruanan Fmperor againiit the state of Khiva m the proclamation 
which he publiahed m hurope Mav I be permitted to a k what are the last* 
dwtiDct demands that have bsen made upon yuur Maje&ty bj the Russians ? 

Khan —God knows what they want > 

The Khan Bnxrat said this rather jMtti^y and the Mefatur ggha sneered 
obaeqnioaily while the interpreter was repeating it 

eSrao^— Mr Shakespear forwarded a copy of the letter from Oenersl 
PeroSbky at Orenburgh alluding both to the «u»bi in captives in your a 

domimons, and to certain forts whioh the Kuesian Go\eTnmebt impured your 
Mu^y to destroy la that tbe last commnnieation received? 

JtJImn — The Jaak 

Cmotijf —1 take the Liberty of putting these questions, becanse the Governor 
General of India withes to know the exact particulars of the case be 
tween Kbarasm and Rnaaia that he may be prepared to adAue jour hmesty 
111 every contingency and know wbat to say to the Rns<iiaa Goverament eon- 
ceramg tfau matter if opportnmty should pre^nt itbclf for forther English 
mediation Hia Lordabip was very glad to hnd by your Maje^tj s mission to 
Cabal that tbe policy of tbe British Govemmeut appreciated and he hopes 
now that the simni of ATghauiataa give prumi&i. ot order to establish a per 
maaently friendly intereoorse between the three coautries The letters which 
1 have the honour to bear wHl completely explain the Chivemw General s aen- 
timents with regard to Kfaaraam and my colleague whobnogs a frisodiy epistle 
from his Mriesty Shah Sijah will be able to satisfy yonr MaiesQr npon 
every point, wmeh oimoeras the relatums of England wiA hia own eountry, as 
well as rMwcding fhoM which the king of Cabal desirea to maintain with tiia 
states of xbkjftaa 
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Cgsh^t then presented las de«p«tdbes» snd 
the nwaf presence. In the evening, he ^rwuM ^ pre- 
sents to the Song The next day wae denwted to hnntmg 
and hawbng, but, on the following, the British officer was le- 
moned to a pnvata interview with the Khan Hoznit. The 
IHiah desired mm to be seated, hot ConoUy excused himself, 
on the plea that he had etood before Shah Scyidi, and the 
answer seemed latlier to jdease the despotic Ohiof The bus- 
ness of the interview then ernmnenoeo. Conolly asked the 
iTIiitn what he intended to do regarding the denuuids of the 
Buasian Government nmn him The Khan asked what those 
demands were, and called for an intelbgible explanation. Co- 
noUy met this question with another, asking the Khan what be 
expected would be the next demand Russia, now that the 
prisoners had been released. *'Ilow can 1 teU,’* exclaimed 
tbe Khan, “wbat demand they will put forward? God knows I 
' They m&v a^ & hundred thii^ , but they have no cause of 
* complaint now, as 1 have told them.” The dialc^uc then oon- 
tmoed — 

OuKify — Coneerniiig the settleinent of jocr frontjert, i&d seeorUy to Biuwa 
egimat fotan lafoods. 

jriaN.— Sbskeepear irOt oee my b^der t end ] told bun to lay that if aay of 
my tribet committed cAajNict they ihontd be given np to the Rauians on con 
ditifln that the Rnsstana voold agree to give ap to me any xit tiietr tribea, who 
might fbny mine 

CMtoIfy —General Ferofikyibhia iaat letter refuaei roar Mgjesty ■ demands, 
that he ahoald destroy Danth Knilah but insi ts on the destmetion of oertam 
fbns maintained by your Ugjesty e inhiects, which are tbe resorts of robbers 
eFrom Tskab Bhai 1 learnt that this {Mrobably refers to a place called Ah Marhieli. 

JEAon.— Ah Mnqid C«hite mosqae) u within the Kokand bonier Oar fbrft 
UL (hat directum IB Jyohand i but that la a place mhabited by peaceable pea 
sants-oot a robber pest, as repremoted 

Tbe Bu»aM however— <pis?^doB the ohserretMia -'eepponug- tba( 
to be the qoarter referred to are not likely to withdraw an assertion deliberately 
made to the world because yonr Miyesty^a servants deny m correotnesa This 
IS a matter in wbieh you may need the testimoay, perhaps, the guarantee of 
a third party Coold not tbe state of Kokand assist yonr BlsiJeity here ? ft 
IS eqnal^ with Khiva, interested in preserving the present Uab^ borders to 
the northward. 

JTAaa.— We are not now on the good terms we used to be with Kuhand 
Ooly within die last year, they have themselves invaded my temtory bmle a 
fort la It, and ag^ssed my snljeots ; and 1 contemplate sending 15 000 or 90 OOO 
AUamans to chapao their ootuitry in retnrn What do yon say to this ? 

CoaoZ/jr— 'fimee yonr Afi^esty pernnts me to offer my opioioe I mnst say 
that rash aconrM appears to me tbe veiy reverse of wise } and I ngret exceed 
ingly the uiformsttoa now given to me as it throws bach my hope of saeing the 
independenoe of Tnrkuten established bv the concert of its different rulers 
gjud ainhafflinad Zsbid, the Xdumd bnvoy whom I met at Constantifloptc as 
inred me that Kokand and Kharasm were one, mid that their nnited ufloMce 
could oblige the Anur of Bokhara to come into soy anrangement thatwas eaacntial 
to the sy^y of alL Therefore I conmdered my hope twe thirds aeoomplMhed 
How 1 find yenr Majesty on indiffisreDt terms with E>kand as well as Bokhara, 
and know not what end to expeet<~war withm and enemies wuhoot I 
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jam,— Bvtwodd TonlMTeaMiitouttftiidMraai^hiit of IlMttaMt f Tb« 
KolwDdu would luppow that Z wu afrudof thtm | wAthiais tkotmoof ytsr 
for«D tttaek, Ttaoa^li I leot an Bavoy to Kokand in eod&paar witli tho 
Xnnak Ktuu|]di when he paaaed throogk Utia^ to r oinonatrata, and aeo abwt an 
agrmnent— only vitbn tbe month tiiey haTO made an inenraiOB nyon aay 

f ronsda. How eao I bear thu ? Bare yon sotyonra^TW aeat to ehapa^ Chhi^ 
coaBM that people iqjared aome of yoorg, fihakeimar mentioned taia. Why 
ahoold yon adrlac me eontmiy to what yon do yonreelTca t 

Cba 0 «^ —1 wonld bawe year M^eety oonpare (he nrganeiea of the daimere 
whieh exiatf and at any rate make pronaion i^mat the greateit The Ruimna. 
who declare that nothing bat nn extraocdinanly oold winter preretrted their 
taking Khira laet year, and who willoertauily exert all (heir greM etrength to 
effect thie olijeet in a feoimd attempt, nnleae yoa ealiefy idl the demanda that 
they rikow to be warranibd bythelawaof nattona, bare girea yonr Mgjee^ a 
bnMSnterral of leiaare in which to make complete agreementa with them for 
(he conaervation of year digni^ t and yon propoee to conaame this time in a 
border war wi<A a ata« of your own raoe wbieb yon ought to eoneiliafe. aa 
the one that can bast help yon ont of yonr meet preesing diflenltiei Vonr 
Mi^eaty think* that yonr honour now calle upon yon to attack the Kokandu 
Ihey will think their hononr demands raptiula and ao yon will go on« weaken* 
ing each other and widening the breach till, the time for aeeommodattoa baring 
paned ont of hand, yonr foreign enemy will find it easy to do what will lastinelT 
injure yon tioth 

Khan. — Fleaee God, if the enemy ndTsaces again, we will all unite to oppose 
him 

Connify —Permit me to represent that no one will then nmte with yonr 
M^eity The nearer the appeannee of the danger the more will each other 
etate, seek to make lU own euiape from it. How many sent help to Herat when 
the Peniana iurnded it, though their anecesa there would hare shackled all 
Torkiatan ? Bokhara CBTe you none though entreated, when the Persians 
were at your doors and Kidumd chooses the rery time of your distress to 
enlarge her border at your expense There ii only one other hope of the 
Labeg atates hcddiDg together and remaining free from foreign controul — 
which lies in their coming to a timely understanding about their individual 
rights and common interests and making amicable aod complete engagements ^ 
With each odier to secure them Other parties msy second such a measure ' 
bnt tka Uabegs themselves must originate tt— and that soon 

The Melitur here broke m, very sagely obsemng, that what 
God had decreed, would assuredly come to pass and that if 
Kokand should assume a hostile athtude towards KhiTa, the 

IJ J. 1 ^ X ^1X1 t . 1 < 




Stand for his own de^ce To this ConoUy repUi^, that hiith 
in God was assuredly a great thing, nothing greater, but that hu- 
man oaatmn was something too m an CTaeigency , disc the Khan 
Huznit would not have restored the Russian captives. The 
Khan, laughing at this retort, cxclaunod, “TTe must have one 

* good blow at the Kokandis, to shew that we are not a&aid, 

* and then we wiU make it up with them. I shall write to say 
' that Mr Conolly advises this, and send the ' Alkmans’ about the 
‘ tune that you proceed. What ^toy you? Or shalll defer the 

* expedition till you are across the liorder — After aome further 
ccmversation, the Khan asked bluntly, what Conolly was gcwig 
to Kokand for? — ^Probably many others, before and after, hm 
asked themselves and others, a sumlor question— what was the 
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olneei of ConoU/s lonrnej to Kofamd^-o-CoiioUy told the Khan 
Hnerut that hu hiisBion to Kohaad had aerend objects , fintljrf 
to reply to A finendly oyerture, madea year and a half before, on 
tiw part of the Kokand state, to the Goveroor-Cleneral of India , 
arni to eetahlsBh by hieoyrn exdbmationa, and those of his Adhhan 
associateB, as complete an nnaranstanding as possible raiding 
BiHash proceediDgB and designs in Afghanistan, which liM been 
much nturepresented, with reference both to that country and ihe 
countnes bey<md, so aa to obtain for his own Oovenunent, and for 
that of Shah Sujah, the esteem and fhendship which are their 
due, then to asoertain how the oommerce of England and 
Hindustan, about which we were very sobcitous, could best be 
extended, tbroi^h the country of our Afighan allies, to the 
remotest parts m Turbstan , — ^fuither to gam a clearer msisht 
mto the pobtical etate and disposition of Kokand, as either 
was likely to affect British interests m the event of endeavours 
being maw by foreign parties to subvert the mdependence of 
Tm^tan, as was to be apprehended from more than one 
quarter, and to urge upon that court the expodiencj of itsbeljEH 
mg to prevent si^ an occurrence, by concurring with its 
nmghbours m measures of general justice and peace In con*' 
elusion, ConoUv, whilst admitting, that the British Government 
had immense mterests at stake, and that the disorder and weak- 
ness of the Usheg states were prejudicial to our position in 
Central Asia, de^red that all our objects were honest and 
fnendly, and that it was his desire to counsel nothing that 
would not be advantageous to others, as well as to oursehca. 

The Khan Huzrut listened attentively to these explana- 
tiouB> and then ^ed Conollv when he intended to pro- 
ceed to Kokand. The British officer replied, that, perhaps, the 
sooner he went the better, as he was anxious to avoid the 
extreme seventy of the weather, and was moreover desirous 
of a speedy retnrn, as he might be able to advance the interests 
of His Majesty in another direction. “ In what direction "" 
asked the Khan. ^ In that of Persia,” was the answer “ Per- 
sia,” exclaimed the Elfaan Huzrut with much energy, “ please 
God, we are ready for them— ready at all times.” Cpon this 
Ccmollv urged that Persia was no such contemptible enemy , 
that European skill had organised her armies , and that m all 
probability ber movements would not be m her own name 
It was only the other day,^e said, that Mubanunad Shah 
received a very large supply of wms and a body of European 
officers to re-cngaxuze bw troops, from the Fren^ Oorerament, 
which desired to re-establi^ its influence with the ^Utah’s court 
by domg faun service. « If the Eusnans, ” he added, “ remain at 
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* war wiA four Majesty, Ih^ will ^bably endesTOvr also to 

* eet the Persums upon you. It wo^ he j^txo m them to do 

* 80, because the PemanB, now, mmt be more or lees sabsement 

* to them, and if the Persians are, Ijj any Buxopean aesistanoe 
< of money or nulitaiy means, enabled to ic^e a good entiy- mto 

* Klmrasm, it will be very difficult to get them out again.’’ Ihe 
duJogue then ocmtanued — 

Khan ^It the Pertisas obtun Enropean sSd to in-vade me I trill cmplo/ 
jonr ud to re|>et them. 

Omol^ — Ihe British GoTetninent iriU dcabtleie, do its utmost in everj 
estr to prerent the borders of Kharasm from being broken op hut it cannot 
taka part against any of poor Majesty a enemies vho may come irith a Jnst 
groDod for idtmiod 

Khan ~ What jnst ground can the Penians assert t 

ConoVif —One which no third nation can dttaUow —that yonr M^esty a amb< 
Jects carry off their men women, and children and sell th^ like four footed 
Dcasta 

JTAajt — These ehapaoM are earned on by themaelrcs , and probably for one 
Persun that we take they captnre and sell nr* Sn&nui 

Conoify —I till DOW onderstood that the captures were almost entirely on the 
side of your Mejeaty a aubjeets. One thing is certain that there are conntleas 
nambera of Persian siares in Kharasm and if their country men come as 
inraden they and probably every other slave in yonr Majesty a dominions, 
would rise and form a second army against yon— a force acquainted with 
every resource and weakness of the country who would help invaders to fce^ 
wbatCTct they might conquer But this not being the most imiDediate danger 
the disenssion may he over awhile tliongh yonr Mijesty a aervanis will do well 
to consider it attentively 

KkoK . — (After a pause)— <Bad yon not better deftr your journey to Kokand, 
Ull matters are more settled between me and that State f 
C*moQy — 1 ime is now of great value 

He then went aa to say, that he apprehended no dan^r m 
any part of Kharasm , and that, aa according to the Khan 
Huzrut, Kokand was bent on disturbing the peace of the Khi- 
ysn territory, it woufd he weff fo proceed to the ^rmer phM% 
without delay, to ascertain the cause of this hostibt^ "it is 

* not impoesiDle,” he su^ested, that Bussia, on going to war 
' with your Majesty, may have incited the Chief of Kokand to 

* take advant^e ox your situation, just as 1 supposed it possible 

* that she might set Persia upon you. This is the way of all 

* nations when they fp to war, and therefore not to be wondered 

* at* " But It would be nuserablepolicy,’’ he urged, « either on 

* thepartof Kokand, or the part of KJuva,topaye&e way.by their 

* misunderstandings, for the advance of a foreign power * lUus- 
trating his arguments, by pomtmg out on a man, the position of 
England, Bosaia and Hindustan, and the Oentnu Aanan countries 
intarmediatdy situated, he insisted upon the expediency of 
preserving general peace in Turkistai^ and exi^ned, at the 
same time, how important it was {or Great Bntam to keep 
down the ascendancy of Russia m Cenixal Asia. Ihe Khan 
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Huzrat examined the map, aad, jkattiiig it audc, turned to the 
Mehtur to consult wi^ him ab^ the sdection of a 
person to acoompany Conolly to Kokand , and soon afterwaras 
the meetug terminated. The Khan spent the day in huntmg, 
and C<»ioUy in meditation. 

TTiinViTig in er what had passed, at the morning's mterview* 
it ooourred to the latter, that he might not have been auihoienh* 
ly exphoit, and that &ere were other pomts on which he might 
have touted with advantage, and he, therefore, requested 
another mterview It was promptly accorded to him. When 
the IfhftTi Huxrut had despatdiea ms dinner, the British officer 
was agam summoned to the royal presence. 

Alter some oonversation relative to the arrangements for 
CouoUy'sjoum^ to Kokand, they reverted to a hat had passed 
at the momiim’s conference. Conolly then said, that he had been 
r&perusmg the written mstructions he had received from his 
Oovmmment, and that there were some points regarding which 
he was directed to obtain exphcit information. In the first 
place, he would ask, whether aU the Russian captives had been 
restored. The Russian procUmation, he said, mentioned several 
thousands of prisoners, especially in»tancing a par^ of two 
hundred, who had been earned on from the mnks of the Cas- 
pian m ihe course of the preeedmg s^ng, whereas Shakeroear 
had not odlected more than 316 * upon this, the Khan Huz- 
rat blurted out, that the proclamation lied , and the Mehtur 
added, that at B^sh Kulk, the Russian officers bad examined 
the captives bronght thither by Shakespear, and had ascertain- 
ed, to their entire satisffiction, that only four persons were over- 
looked , and these were dc^tched afterwards — a statement 
which the Khan Huzrat confirmed, dedaring, that every Rus- 
smn, who chose to ^ had been sent back to bis own country f 

CemoUy next the Khan Hnzrut whether, m die event 
of a demand beuig made by Russia fm: compensation for the 
expenses of the late exp^tion to Khiva, His Majesty was pre- 
pared to meet it The Khan replied, widi uncommon emphasiB, 


* The noailw ti lien niidefwsstia^^ Wo believe it vu 490 
t And then vaa, probebljr little nntraih in tine. Captain Conotfy §$yt I find 
^tobetbeseDenli ni^moii ben eantats that ibe eettled Btualaiia, who m 
nrred to maun In the oonntn, wen raj raw The panic WM great, and tiie W"— 
bm dapotio. iEhake*peBr,eediiaUa opportonity waa m Bnoonprofalalagr, 
that Insiited on bsvi^ a BanUn raan and woman out of die Khu Hturnta 
«vn booseludd nrom enrj dave he obtained, he made dlHsent enquiries about the 
neidene e ofthoee, jnn M ^ ud tidefctigabty exertedhUaeU; tffl he got 

ptneewhm of evmy Indlvidiial who could be pointed out There mar be aome Boa 
fliaiu mnalnlngagidnsi their wiD in die dietaat parte of the ooira^ Siafcee. 
py^Mniabeatn^, imt die K han Haerai wwdd eecai to have ainoefi^ dona Ida 
^ tortHwmice at BE ImperiaT MsJeitya 
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that no^ng would uida<se him to pay a tSurthiag " Dtd 1 ^ 

* sou them, he naively asked, “to go to the enienee ef inva£]^ 

* me, that they should call utou me to pi^ xt?’^Xhe aunide h^ 
of this would seem to be ineuatible, hot m practice it goes 
for nought Wo are afimd that there have been cases^ in 
w^ch such a qaestioa might have been put to us. 

It was urg^ however, by ConoUy, that the Russians would 
iind a pretext for the demand m the acts of violence alleged to 
have been committed by Khiva on Russian snlnecte, m ^te of 
repeated remonstrances, — acts, whidli had compelled the Russsuta 
to take up arms m self-defence; “ But what makes you put 
' the question asked the Khan Huzrut , “ have the Rosens 

* BBul anything to yonr Qovemment on this point ? ” “ Kothing 

* thatl am aware of,” ri^iedConolly , ” “ bnt,kiiowiim that they 

* made both Persia and Turkey pay on this score, I £em it not 

* imr^ible that they may make the demand on Khanism also , 

* and I would have your Majesty anticijMte every oontingeni^ ” 
But the Khau Huzrut was firm upon tms point “ I will not 
' jMy one black com,” he said, “but rather call Allah to my de- 
^ fence, and resist them to the utmost” In vam ConoUy went 
over the old ground, repeating what he had before said about 
the expediency of fortifyii^ himself against di^ant enemies by 
cementing an alhance with his near neighbonrs, and the neces- 
sity of xn^ing ample ooinpensation for mjunes i^icted upon ihe 
people of other States. In vain he read aloud the Russian pro- 
clamation, translatmg it mto Persian, as he proceeded — the inter- 
preter taming it, sentence by sentence, mto the Turkish, for the ' 
edification of the S^ian Huzmt, who sometimes mterru^ed the 
tran^tor by declani^, that theproolamation contained a parcel 
of lies. The Khan either would not, or could not, understand the 
real dangers which beset him, or the advantages to be derived 
finom the course which ConoUy recommended Hun to pursue It 
appeared to the British officer, that he was only sensi^ to dm- 
gex immediately at his doms , and that, the crisis passed, he 
^ways relapsed again mto his old state of careless confidence and 
apamy, pursuing any petty object of the moment, and dosuig 
ms eyes against important pohtioal contingencies, that loomed 
lame Mfore hun in the distance. 

Failing to arouse the S^u to a true sense of his poatum, 
ConoUy took his leave of the Khan Huzmt, and ahorUy aftv, 
leaving his camp, repaired to Khiva. Bdmn leaving that dace, 
he recorded his opmions of the probable effects of the Shan’s 
obdunugr upon the chancier of Rusaian pdicy 

“ WfcjiolufTer way ** h« said. the Rueeiane treat a diapaeitioB of <hu tart they 
are likelj to obtais tbeir ends. If they judge it eapedieat to retmve the 
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wMm ivfntMMB. wlnek tliej lort 2a«t y«»r, hj iuii^g «|m Bpoath; rest 
«f tbev lirgTti"*** d«a«sg»Bt tbe «ubi « $ motttb, tb« Khaa Bumt viU lUl 
at their feet ( and they nay sake lUt the conditioBa* to vhidi wa do not ohjoet, 
n on tbeeoBtraTy* the BoMtaM« Arovgh onr maoMtrMOMi or own w«i^ 

ncM, refrain frMD op«a atteeh npoatbo nonbem bordara of thnoonotry for a few 
yeaiB, and. nee ika inteml lo marking then game aaunu thoie intemiediate 
tnbflo, whole pohhoal mimnonihiy th^ have been gradoaUr aHnning, the 
JChi*^ imniBiJV to their robbaines and cwanieircial Tezanoim, wiU be aara 
to giTO the l^yeror en{iteeseuaefiird«|inTiog them of the ability to eoottnae 
their eatingei—wbieli, 1 imaninr willbedoneby pubiaaoBtheBnanan Minee** 
among the tnbee ai yet in advance of the aame but wnieh have admitted the 
eovereigDty af the CaBr« lO aa to aiaame a miltury front, which willcatabltih 
Ua Impnial Malotf a eantrol over die beat part of Tarkiitoa. Thia wae 
Heaeu a proper direct game from which ahe wae harried by our noexpeeted 
mriTC aeroes die ladm. thinking it neecuary to keep pace with ns by striking 
a blow of eorreaponding moral infloence npoa the mmd of Central Asia. But 
ahe did not lose sight of the tribea, wbieh she had been qnietly driving She 
■MntKmed them m her piwdamabon that we might not dHpate her right to 
hnild apon them when her opportunity ehonid arrive and methink* that her 
Bntaanie Id^esty s munsters taking a faint from the Khan Huxmt ahoald plam> 
W ask Coast Neetelrode what we are to understand by the Frontters of the 
Smpire, to which it u |wonnia<d that the invading forces aball retam after eatab- 
Lahing an oiderof tbmgs eoatfonnable to die interests of Busia and the neigh 
bonnng Asiatic statm * 

We have every Teaion to expect, that ItneBia will path Persia into Kbarasm, 
«i aoon as poesible end HnbaniaiBd Shsb has ail the disposition to come, with 
an undoubted right, Pemaos bare, who have been for aone tune in the conn- 
try assert most oanfldetidy that their king wrre to advance to Blerv 
-with aaythiBg fake the military means he br^ht ageiut Herat, be mi^t 
dictate hia own tetma to Tnrkiston They Buntton Tiudtomaa clana tint 
woidd join bun, including <,000 GcUttir families, who were forcibly bronght 
away from their fovonnte paAnTca near Astrabud, five yvars ago ) and twice aa 
many Znndt frmilies, who, thongh taken from the Peraian froatier twenty 
yeaie uo remain dm^wtented, ***** Themaii7alaTes,|HiHessedbv 
* tdieae rrikhat) tnbei^ would be ready to show him all toe supplies of their 
part of the eoaatr> aa well uthe way on and by taking Merv he would break 
«p the Bcatandrefoge of the “ AUamani, who now are beet able to harass 
thra 

This view 11 , donbdess, eoionred by the indinatione of tboee who give it | 
bat It eontous mach troth I weald say from whet 1 have seen, that if Mnham- 
mad Shah oonld be fomished with moMp enough to enpport u enai], wdl-dm* 
eiplined army having aspect e^nipmeat of light artillery (I write from re> 
e^leetum of what I eaw in Abbna laiixaa time), he might calculate upon great 
militoiw soeeeni m Tnrkistan. Aa an enemy for a pitched battle, the Usbega are 
Ignite o^ie^da A proportion of them are welt monnted hot they are all 
-wretchedly armed mid not even their Ohaas wonld rtand for a second ronod 
of grape. Every stop that Htthammad Shah oonld make in Tiirkistan, beyond 
Merr, would raise him hnndredt of slaves, longing for deliveranee from very 
harsh bondage (it » realty severe^ and their servioes would probably bear out 
my siiggeetun to the Khau Hnarnt on this subject Finally let me observe 
Aat the Petsiaas would hive s right to push any saceeSMS that they might 
obtain npto the JaxartoA m order to exact redress for the most emel tsjortee 
tiiat one people can tnfliet upon anofter 

We n^ thto, to asaka Kokand, and If poatifale, Bokhara, aim to the 
danger, which Khiva IS likely to bring upon all Uebeg Tanary,attd to n^ 
them, not cmly to am toeir canbuied influence against the Khan Bosrut, eo as 
to miAe him enter into Jut engsgemento with hm neighbem, bat to deanee 
themselvea also from their partieijMtiou in the wnmge, which are committed, 
^the flnt metoM by the maraoding entieets of Iniaraim. Oar laagnage. 
Anmgkoot tiuae Babtg slates, must, I sat only tbs mors oonvinoed, be aa high 
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ani ttTtdttagiag «■ oor oondoAt M ty ow ttraufatforwtrd rapiwMBtetloBA 
enbrug abort the u^pendeiit peeoe of Taihisten—bNk of eU } aod if not, 
wo must dnw off-mid wuch the Bii»huM and Pershna ndiearing them- 
wl^ We dull «t leut. hove gmiD«d more a«eurrte knowledge of the 
ITebeg Mtea, h«T« put hefem tlUir Oorerumento dw plaia way of 
Jastiee by which they may mto themseiTM OTen after the gaontM has been 
thrown down against them. Baving seen mieh a good matanee ct oor media- 
tion they will cry lustily enough tor u, vben they fael themselTCS gettlu 
worated and, in aatieipaUon of tfaia eorty day, we ahonld come to the m^ 
friendly and oompiete naderatanding potalblc, both with Boaeia and l^ida i 
if practicable, by any fair means make Affghsaistan one kingdom, and estab- 
liah lU noitboni border to the front of the military and commercial road 
mnaiag throagh^ ferule hill country ^laeh lies beyond the Bmdu Eiinh 
monntaiaa, from Herat to some point which wiU giro the Dnnm monanlt 
easy acoeae to the nrer Oxan 

Such vere the views— aa He oftea said jestmgly himself the 

enlarged views”— of Arthur ConoU^ Men of a colder and more 
sober t emp erament called them viaionair, a-tkI pArhi^ th^ 
were We believe that the ^roceedmgs m the THian Huzrul)^ * 
camp, which we have desenbed above, did not meet with fidl 
^probation at Calcutta. It w^g allied against tben^ that 
CosoUy was too eager to tahe the initiative. He Gomplamed, 
as we have seen, that the Khan Huzrut closed his eyes against 
the dan^ and difficulties before himr-dangers and difficulties, 
which &nolly took great pains to map out before him. It was 
urged that this was a mistake , and thatit would have been better 
policy for the representative of the Bnfash Oovemment to ap- 
pear at the Khan Huzrut’s court, father as the diiwnt ».n gl<» r of 
old, than the snggester of new, difficulties. And, iT»aiimii/Jt 
as much of our mfluenoe at the Khivau court was derived * 
from the Khan Huzrut’a confidence in our ability to extricate him 
from the difficulties that surrounded him, the objection appears 
to be sound. But it would be diH^cidt to tlwilc otherwise, • ika.Ti 
that the objects nod general oond\rct of the Mission were highly 
creditable to the British character , and that, if there were any 
want of diplomatic craft to be alleged against it, there was as- 
suredly nothing to be objected oii ^e score of benevolence of 
design, or honesty of execution. The Missions to Khzva of Ab- 
bott, Shakespear, and ConoUy, are episodes in Ike great epic rf 
our Central Asun policy, which, if it were not for the sad 
sequd. of the adventures of the la^, we should contemplate with 
ummxed satisfection. Our readers, we are ooiffident, wdl agree 
with us m opinion, that while the publication of the extracts 
from Arthur ConoUy'a journals, wluoh form the bulk of this 
article, has mterested and informed them, it reflects nothing but 
honour upon the name the writer^ and the country to whnsh 
he belonged. 
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Abt IL — 1 7%e Brthad Aranyaha Opam^ad^ wUh tAe eom^ 
nuntary Seaiara, AtAarya^ and the ahu (f Anand Gtru — 
BAbo&tea Aiebea. iWiw. 5-^13^ 16 amf IB Caievctta, 

2 7%e SHMiUMin ^ Memt, Serwtnpore, 

Caste, as ii^eld at present by the followers of Brahmmism, 
bears but little resemfalam to the clasofioatiou which ]^revailed 
m the days of Menu , still 1^ to that which is sanctioned in 
the Vethis. The eubjective theology of the early Budiis, (if we 
may so designate the hymiKdoCT, or, as it is te^mically oaJled, 
the Satthttas of the Bich, Taiow, Stunan, and Atiuurran,) which 
spears to have been the fo^ efforts of Brahmimcal gemus, 
aim wbufo, witboat a formal and dt^matic declaration oi foitb, 
\ exhibited the devotional Bentunents <ff the writers, and, in most 
instances, the manners and cnstoms of the age, contains scarcely 
any distmct intimation even of the four original races supposed to 
have ^mng frmn Brahma,* — ^whilst it decidedly ignores the mixed 
eSaases, wl^ now form the great bulk of Hii^a society The 
BrSkmoMUt or the olgective Aeoe<^hy of the Vedas, speak posi- 
tively of the fourpnnutive orders, but are equally i^eut on the 
othen9.t As to the oountlees diviuons of caste, wmch prevail in 
the presmit day, many of them have no countenance either m 
the Srvlb. or the Sntrdx. 

The mean offices, which are assigned to the last order, and the 
•wide gap, which is interposod between it and the first three 
orderly impart great {Mrobwdity to the supposition that the Su- 
dras are the natives of ihe sou, and that the tietce- 

hanaare ihe three^idd jumificstums of The 

Brahmins, on settling on the fruitful plains of Hindustan, View- 
ed no greater generosity to the earth-born Sudms, than the 
Hramans did to their Saxon serfia m Bngland, or than the Ame- 
ncans still do to the Indiana 

It 18 smgular that the most stringent rules against the Sudras 
are those oontamed m the Putinas and the Institutes of Menu 
The Vedaa are not so severe. The Vedas apeak of the Sudras 
as ^ lowest dbisa, but do not assign to them sudi servile duties 
as were afterwards imposed. PerbapB the Bishis had not folly 
ozgamaed their aristocracy, or fonora it with severe enactments 

* PicfawoT WIlKm donbtB lAfltlwr erw the Bnfamina verp reoogmsed « a caste, 
vhen the Crst Aetekacf tiu geoblta ef Ihe Big-veda tree coaapc^ Thai they 
imre eo leoDSMeedln the ^;e rf the flndute of the Saau Veda ww eppew preseiitly 
is tfaie very artiole 

^^f^^uddlMpidPhalhasaaaiesuadsDisdMspcdmeDacf the loveatand baaeat of 
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■gBiiist die abongmes, when (hej b^an to clnnt the Saniutas, 
or qieeulate in the Br^hmanae. Time enabled tlMzn afterwards 
to cDnsohdate their power, and to define the pocation desired 

to allot to Sudnas. 

The Sndras had, however, occasionally nsen to power and 
eminence, even dunng the pohdoal aacencEuicy of the Bxahmu^ 
The honour conferred upon the shepherds of Bnndaban hj 
Eridina’s acknowledgment of them as relatives and playmates, 
must have been appreciated by his fidlowem. Sudra dynasties 
are eometimes mentioned as dominant in certain parts of Hm- 
dustan. The Brahma Yaibarta makes mention of Bruimla, 
king of Kanyakubja, who was a cowherd and a serf Tim 
Ba^yana speaiks of Guha, king of &ingabera, a Chandila by 
caste, but honored with the ftiendahip of the heroic son o£ Dar 
saratha. Some of the Purinas also speak prophetically of certam 
Ahktrag, or peasant-kxngB, whose caste of coarse is low 

The Sudi^ or the fomdi order, is, perhaps, no longer in exis- 
tence That appellation, with the disgrace attached to it m the 
Shastras, is now shared by multitudes of dassea, which sxe all 
equally excluded from the privileges of the tmee-bam These 
dasaes, though all ranking as Sudras, keep themselves aloof from 
one another, and live entirely isolated as distinct orders The 
four-fold division of the Yedas has accordingly spun out to 
several scores of castes, of many of which no traces are found 
in the Shastiaa. 

That Ike countless ramifications of the servile dasses are^ 
monstrous corruptions of the original division, can admit of no* 
doubt. But there was something m the Hindu institution of 
caste, whidi was naturally liable to carruption It was fit for no 
other than monstroia growth. Extravagant as the present ramifi- 
cations may appear, in companaon with the frindamental classi- 
fication, they are the genuine developnents of the original 
pnnciple. The caste m the Sniti is to that of the Smnti, 
and both are to that m actual existence in the nmeteenth cen- 
to^, as the ocom is to the oak. 

The Hindu institutiou of caste was, in this remect, different 
from that of any other oountiy The I^yptians had castes not 
wholly unlike ihose of this country, bnt they do not seem to have 
estabudied them on so grossly mvidions a pnnciple as the Biah- 
nuns. The wise men of Egypt were no doubt equally jealoua 
with those of India of the least departures from the laws they had 
laid down, but the authors of the hieroglyphics seem, to have 
mifinoed them more as mvil and political and less as rehgioiiB 
and moral, institutions, than the authors of the Yedas. Both 
had probably the same ends m view, both aimed at the per- 
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dMuaI maintoiMnoe of the 8ame^N)fi»uoDB in ^e same fiumheSf 
were probatily eqnallv desirous of pfauunff tiieir own digni- 
ties and piTvilegee above the competition the lower 
both had pedbape reasoned that those, who were rode and vulgar 
in their manners, should not be confbimded with the learned and 
the polished, bcr^ had probably been guided by the mistaken 
idea, that the arte and smenoes would mnve by being con- 
fided to particular fiumlies, responsible fiir, and interested in, their 
cultivatioii and deveh^nnent , wth perhape thought, tiiat, m the 
lude and infantine state of society m which they lived, the peo- 
ple would not make a judiciouB oivuion of lab^r without the 
interventMHi ot the lepslature, bat the Egyptian, in oanying 
out hia prmciples, was satisfied with makinga positive classmca- 
tKmu and pronouncmg it unalterable. The Brahmin went a step 
further, and based h» division on an mvidious representation cn 
the creation itself The Biahmm, the Kshetnya, the Yaishya, 
and the Sudia were cf difierent orders, not because th^ were 
so classed politically by the civil power, which was theocratic, 
but because they were of different raeei fimn the beginning 
The Brahnumcd diyision was therefore a moral and rehffunu, no 
lees than a pohhced, institution. 

Thas was a baneful prmciple m the Hindu institutes. It de- 
med in efiect the cmmnon or^m of our speciea It was calculat- 
ed to extii^ttiah all fellow feebng m human beings of difierent 
classes, who were brethren in no other sense than that in which 
^ men quadrupeds might be called brethi^Dr— owing to their 
creation by the same Almighty Power 

The Brahmins fiirtified their system of caste by discouraging 
lutermamages between the several orders, IntennamagGS were 
not so rigorously forbidden in the beginning as they are now , 
hot they were considered, if not absdutely disreputable, at least 
improper mid unworthy matches. The marriage of a female of 
a superior order with a male of an inferior ckss was especially 
discouraged. 

But human pi^ums are not easily restrained. O^e heart 
stops not to inquire whether the olnect of its afifectioDs 
spming from the mouth or the arm of Brahma. Since inter- 
mama^ were not absolntelv prohibited, men w^ not wantmff 
to avail thems^vea of the hb^v xeluctantlv given. Mixed 


to avau themselvea of the liberty rductanUy given. Mixed 
marriages wore oooitcacted in ^ course of time, and that evmi 
m oases where the hus b a nd was of an mfienor class to dm wife. 
The GomBuxtwi rule, vHbeh allowed Ihe umon of male and fe- 
male firazn mere animal impulse, without waiting for form or oe- 
remouy, and the Bakehtua ordmasce, which gave liberty to a 
sddier to capture the females of vanquished foes, contributed. 
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perhsns more tiben any other cactunstanoe, to mnltijdiy Ihe num- 
Mr or nuaed maxnages. 

These mamageB neGessanty caused minuter eab^vuions o£ 
ihe four primitive orders. Jx die Biahmm and Kshetnya were 
of different xacea, their nm<m must produce an mtezmediBte 
race*— faalf-oaste, which was neither Brahmin nor Kshetnya. 
Simdar conseguences would follow fitnn the umon of the other 
orders. The four orders might thus soon give nse to twelve 
mixed olassesj or Sankara Vamas, which, with the original pure 
castes, would extend to txxteen races. This may be Slustrated 
by tiie fcJlowing tabular formula — 


Brahsaiii mal^ wKh Bnhmfn ftmale, prododiiff pure Bnhinm 


1 

3 — vlth Edutnya 

8 — widi Vauhja 

4. — with Sodra 

6 EahetnjainalewKhBrahniiii 

6 — with Kahetnya 

7 — irhb VaiBhya 

& — Tritti Sodra 

8 Vai^ya male iritbBrahmtii 

10 — with Kahetr^ 

11 — TnUi T^ahya 

13 — with Sodra 

18. Sudra oule witii Brahndn 

14 — with Kahetnya 

16 — with Yauliya 

16 — with Sodra 


aoimpoieraoe 
an Impure race 

an impare race 
an impore race 
pure Kdietnya 

an mipiire race 

an impure race 
an haporeiace 
an impure race 
pure v^aiabya. 
an impure race 
an impure race 
an impttre ra«se 
an impure race 
pore Sodra. 


(TheTaldyaor 
I mediealjzibe 
The NUiada. 
The Bata. 

(Hie Kalbartha 
1 and Bagatita. 
The Ugra 


The Kayastha. 
The CbaniUDla. 
The Paulkaia. 
Ayagara 


The twdve half-castes m the foregoing table might, in pro- 
cess of time, be esteemed as established races of reepectabiuiy' , 
but the irregular passions of men would not be satisfied even 
with theee. The Sanhaias might go on multiplying until the 
uumWr equalli^ed the Bqfoaxe u{ sixteen, or until inixea mamages 
might be absolutely forbidden. Such, in our opmion, has actu- 
ally been the case m India , irregular marriages have occasion- 
ed the develo^ent of caste, and exposed, at a great cost, the 
unBound principle inherent in it 


The Hiitdu Ideas of Caste — The Hindu rebmon has 
mixed up the idea of caste with the cosmogony itself Four 
orders of human bemgs are said to have been created at 

• *'Iii an filaasM they, and they only, who are bom, in a direet order of wiTes, equal 
in dais and vlrgioa at the tfa«e of mamagc^ am to be oooBidered aa the — ™a in cUm 
with thidr flithers , aona begoHen by twice bom men or women of the claaa next tm- 
mediatdy below them, xdoe leguJaton call rimiiar not the aame. in oilaM with iMr 
went^oecaaie they an degraded to a middle tank between bottL by the lovneaiof 
thdr mofhen. They are named in order Hordhabhialmta, HabUya, and Katana or 
K^aatha, and fhdr several employmenta are teach in g military exereUes, masie, aa. 
traumy keq^lng hsidSi and aMendanoa aa priooea.*— JOav x. & 
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tli« mme time wiUi the gods^ demi-god^ and demons^ who 
inhabit the fourteen lokas of the Shastras^ the u^r and 
the lower worlds. Hxcept their common humanity’, those four 
orders might be considered creatures, as distmot in their ongin 
and race, as they were in their social msition in the re~ 
pubho of Hindmiwn. Xho Hrahmm, the Ksbetnya, the Vai- 
shya, and the Sodra might be clashed under oat^nes, no 
lem direrBified t-b a n those of the Gandharvas, Kinnaias, and 
fhddbftjt- The Brahma Vaihartha Purina, m desonbing the 
creation, actually diatmmnahpa the creatures that were pi^ac- 
ed, as " the Brahmin, So Kriietn^, the Vaishya, the Sudra, 
' the Yaksha^^the Gandhurya^the Kinnara fee.” 

But notwithstanding the eageruess, with which the authors of 
the Shastras have sought to repr^^ent the institution of caste as 
coc'ral with the creatum, it is not diflcult to detect passs^es, 
iQcautionsty ixuerted, w^ch prove that the formation even of 
the four drst orders was gradual* s-nd that there was a time when 
all mankind acknowle^ed thems^ves as one race. Thus does the 
truth ooze out of the Vedas and Furinas themselvea.* It was not 
Brahma at the creation, but the Brahmms long after the 
creation, that created the different orders, and &uiered them 
upon their four-headed m^igemto^ 

The Hindu theory or caste rnSV he viewed m three different 
ai^iecta. first is tliat which tue Sruti or the Vedas present , 
the second is exhibited in the 3ninti, the Fur&nas, and other 
Shastras , the thud is observed lu the practice of the day In 
*other words the three primary rules of the Hindu faith are 
equally decisive in their doctniiC of caste , though they exhibit 
it 'and^ difiercnt plumAg. The Vedas give the simplest out- 
lines , the l^nti and the Pur jua s fiiU up the rude touches, and 
present a body to the system , the practice of the age has unprov- 
ed on the Shanfma viw a vengeance, and presents a monstrous 
picture, at which himaplF might stare with amazement 

The reasons, for whidh we have placed the Bnhad Aranyaka 
IXpamshad a-mf the Institutes of Menuat the head of an article 
on Hmdu Caste, are, that th^ eS^veraUy represent the two great 
epochs that have already passed the history of that institution. 
We sball have to quote the Brd^ Aranyaka kigely in exhibit- 
ing the Vedic theory ci caste , Menu is the leader of the 
seocoidary Shastras, the Snonti, Puranas, and the Tantras 
Our object m this artiele bong to trace the ongm and develop- 


« The BrihMl Anq^nmnUMS m wU be preMOtb eean, that Brah- 
■DfawelonewerecTOrtedatSm. Dm not t2u» ooo&teiiaaiM die Idea tfuC, «b«i the 
Bnhmice settled in Indie, they had HO Mtfia *hat tUs dserilloetton me en after- 
thon^tP 
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meat of caste, we rfiall uecessanlj faaye to derote a laige por- 
turn of our epace to extmcts frcuu the ShAstraa 


On the Thbobt of Caste, as contained in the Vedas. 
— The moat learned pandit inBen^ has need to talk mtbdiSr- 
dence of what he may consider to m the teaching o£ the Vedas 
on any ^mt, especiallr when n^atire propoeitionfi are concerned. 
It mav oe doubted whether a copy of the entire Vedas is pro- 
cnrable in any part of Hindustan , it is more than probable 
that such a copy does not exist in Bengal. It wo\dd scarcely be 
modest or safe, under such circumstances, to say that sudh and 
such doctnnes are not contamed m the Vedas. We wish it 
therefore to be understood, once for all, that when we apeak of 
the Vedas, we mean such portions of them as hare issued m 
portable shapes &om the European, or the Indian, press. We do 
not pretend to bare seen, much less read, all the Vedas, nor 
are we acquainted with occult pfuss^ea lurking m their inac> 
oesBiblejMTta 

The Vedas are dinded into Sanhttaa and Brdkmanasj the 
former being devotional, the latter didactic. The iSonktas ap- 
pear to pie-suppose a state of society m which an older of pnests 
was held in the highest rererence. They were considered as 
the rcTOSitanes of leaming and feronntes of the superior pow- 
ersL Thrar enennes were denounced as spiritual outmws, whose 
destruction might be piously prayed for * 

The Br&hmuias, or didactic parts, inculcate expressly the idea 
of a fouivfold division of caste, of which the first three are 
Hcparaibed by a broad bne firam tbe fo\urtb.. The Bxabmxn, the 
Kwetnya, and the Vaisya are comdered races of peciihar 
excellency Birth, m any of these races, is held as a reward of 
nrtne and piety f The Siidra on the contraxy is a low and 
ignolde xaoe, d^tute of the pnmkge of studying the Vedaa 

* wt firwro* o " 

teoaned Bntoida* take tbafar aboda dose thee*— /Soak Vtd. Btm. 1 Prtm 4 

Xtawtf SMmtm. 

«Donot respect Idios^irtio hate the Brehmina.*— 

8am. Ved. Vttam. fite. 1 

l '‘KmthoaewhohataBnliiaJna.*— 

8 The same paaaage oeem aJao m the Z^tont iSSitii. 6 Pr<gt M eerw 

wr wr wtw i -tw whc 

bdiATe exceHeutb In fblfl murid attain to ezoelknt races heraaftar, agreeably to theu 
wotkiL vheiher Ube the race of Bnhnfau^ or Eahetr^ or TaUfraa*— CtoHfaijqiu 
UpmMutm Pnf 6. 
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Of the three exalted moes, the Tedaa eoune look tqiom 
the BnJixnias as the moet dignified and bosourabie. A few pas- 
sages tibere are, whxdi show that the Kshetnyaa sometunea cen- 
tested the palm ef supenonty with the BiahminSj but the 
Brahmm u nerertheleaa the hw of the Vedas. Thus — 

XW TTO*H.^lirT H 1^4 IS 0 

"Hie Brahmins are onr supenora ” — TeuUanya Vpanukad 
aa. 3 

The c(Mnmexitator expands the text by ohservmg that the 
Brahmins are supenor, h^use of their sacerdotal character 

The institution of caste is a prominent feature of the Vedic 
oosmogouT, but the creatum itaelf was a gradual succession 
of acts. Brahma, the first cause, though naturallj mtelbgent 
anf was for an mdefimte period m a state of torpor and 

inacUon. His ' vis inertuQ ’ was however overcome hy me con- 
oeptiou of the prolific and mystenous idea — o^amiunm, “ 1 am.” 
A celebrated Bnropean philosopher* deduced his existence firom 
the &ct of his thtnkuiff We ate not told how Brahma came to 
the same condusum , but we are informed that his conception 
of the idea — aAamastm — produced the prmmple ahank&rOi or 
individual consciousness. This led to a desire of creation, or 
rather of generation , and the desire was followed the act. 
He gradnsulv created the dements, gods, denu-gods, and men 

It IS saad that of men he first created oi^ Brahmms, or 
radier that, although he had made males and females, he did not 
* for a while create me distinctions of castes and ordem. 

^ HT ^ ^ t 

“ The Brahmins alone existed m the beginning ” — Bnhad. 
Upon. 4 Hr 11 KandUuu 

Or, as Sankarachai 37 a expounds the pMsage — 

^ It t 

The Kshetnyas and the othv castes were at that time one 
< and &e same with the BrafaminsL There was no distmctum of 
* mders. Brahmxnism alone existed.” 

But this state of things did not gratify Brahma, or, as we 
may fiurly oonclnde, it would not have been qmte gratifying to 
his &vounte sonsi, the Brahmins. A world of theological doctom 
was not what he wwited, or what they would reliuL Where 
every <me was a spintnal guide, there could be neither dignity 
nor m^ortanee m the office. Accordingly — 

« AU being one, he did not enjoy it ” — Bnhad Upon, iv 10 
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Sankariohaqyft expounds it thus 

^ wt tflRw^ i I 

" He did not enjoj a state of things, m which theare were no 
‘ Kshetn^ and others for the proteotum of the world.” 

He therefore — 

hWv ^ I 

" Largely created the Kshetr^ras of excellent natures.” — 
Bnkad. Upon, iv 11 

He not only replenished the earth with these guardian heroes, 
but filled heaven itself with sone of Mars. 

«»TnihTr«i 44^1 TOff* SlHl T*?' ifWf ^ tlSl » 

^ar ^irr»r tfH i 

“ Ladra, Vanina, Soma, Budra, Pananya, Yutoa, Mrityu, 

‘ Ish&na, were Kshetnyas am(»ig the go^”* 

The commentator describes in detail the sovereignty of these 
warlike and royal gods — 

T vaT*rT "Ci^ I TOH arorr II ^rmr jumaia i ^ 

I ■% i 

•v 

twriTT WTOT V 

'' Indra was the lord of the gods, Varuna of aquatic animal^ 

* Soma of the Brahmms, Bu^ of the animals, Pananya c£ 

‘ lightning and meteors, Mntyu of diseases, Idi4na of light” 

The courtly author of the Upanishad then interrupts the 
thread of his narration for a while m order to smg an eulogy on 
this newly created martial race, fbi^etting for a moment the 
ovei>weenmg arrogance with w^ch iratermty have, m all 
a^s, harped on the dignity ef their pnesthood. He compli- 
ments the holders of temporal sceptres with a degree of Eras- 
tianism, which would shock the sai^otal sensibilities of a Vyas 
or Menu, he admits that on certain occasions the Eshetnva is 
supreme, higher even than the Brahmms, who, from on mfianor 
position, are to do obeisance to him t — 

But not even did the formation of the Kshetriyas give rest 


Th^«i I 


* BrlhKd Upao It BrahmaalL 
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to the ftotiTe vaergy <ii wiudi Bnhzn was iiow poeseeead. 
commentator eaya, that it ivas the vant of a oommuiuly to 
develop the reeofuoes of the earthy and to omte the tneamree;, 
of whi^ (l^ anticipation) the Kjeh^yaa were oonetitoted the 
gnardiasi^ that contmued to disturb the creator's mmd. Ao- 
oordmglj he made a third order — the Vaisyas. 

^ ^ ^ f^lTK^Wcr I JBrthad, Upan. iv 12 

"He (sreated the VaiSTas for the purpose (^aoqumng wealth/' 
«78 jBanbtTichdijya. 

This earthly order too had its prototype in heaTen The oeles- 
tnl Yaisyas were howeyer eompames, not tm&vtdutels , for, adds 
the commentator, " Companies, not mdiyiduals, are able to ao- 

* qnure wealth,”* 

" Stm,” says the Veda, “ he was not satisfied,” because, ao- 
oording to the commentator, “ there was a want of servanto, or 

* filavea" " He therefore iWe the order of the Stkdras ” 

H I JBnhad. Vpari. iv 13 

Such IS the Vedio account of the creation and the institu- 
tion of caste The Vedas do not speak much of the mixed 
claaseB, which afterwards became so numerous, and are now the 
neat strength of the system. The Chsnd^las and Paulkasos 
^ne are mentioned as most despicable races produced by the 
f onion of different castes. 

^ I Bnhod. Upon, in. 22 

The commentator says — 

wwiwdfn* iTTwer* ^yf^vr 

i 

" ClMnd&la IB the ofl^rmg of a Sfidra by a Brahmm female, 

* and a Faulkasa of the same by a K^etnya female .” — Sanhardn 
chhyya on ike akooe text 

♦irpqgrifr 

WW tfff I »rOu»L VpaiLir 9 

?rp5inf*r wtv ftpst i 

mricr w 

WVr l SoafcordeWrjra o* Me 

iAaoe pOMiOge. 
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From tiie pieoeduig account we laay draw t&e fidk>wix^ 

mfi^rgufipa 

1 The Vedtus uphold the doctnne of caste no Uaa tena- 
ciously than the other Bh&stmft. We have just seen tibat the 
most^uIoBi^hical parts of them — those whi^ the followers 
the V edant consider as the oreain of the Sfaistras to the di»* 
regard of the rest — the most solemn IJpaiuBhads themselyes^ 
incuh»ite the idea of a four-fold caste. 

2 Agreeably to the doctrine of the Teda, caste is a rdi- 
raoua, not a ciml, institution. It was Brahma, the creator of 
Uie umverse, that was the founder of caste. 

3. Notwithstanding the inference just made, it plainly ap- 
pears from the Upamshad itself that the mstitutiou of caste 
was gradual. Instead of Brahma being dissatisfied, as we are 
told, with a state of society m which distinctions did not exist, 
the truth seems to he that aspiring Brahmins gradually esta- 
blished the s^remacy of their own order, and passed it os an 
ordinance of Brahma, as old as the creation. 

4 The mixed races, produced by the irregular union of 
different castes, had already attracted notice in the age of the 
Vedas , but they were as yet not numerous. 


On the Theoet or Caste, contained in the Smhiti and 
OTHER Shasteas. — The theory of caste contained in the Smnti, 
and other Sh^tras, inferior to the Vedas, is distinguished ]^nnci- 
pally by its greater development The caste of the Smnti is to* 
the caste of the Vedas as the full-grown tree is to the tender plant. 
But the full-grown tree often^resenta an appearance very dif- 
ferent from Its first germ Without noticing the raudual deve- 
lopment of the stems, it would he difficult to ident^ the stately 
Banian with the dunmutivhplant borne general features are 
however unmistakeahle Tne system of caste upheld by the 
Smnti appears gigantic in companson with that of the Vedas, 
hut contains noming which may not he traced to the original 
institution. The Smnti roeaks more dogmatically and boldly 
of sacerdotal di^ty, and looks down with greater haughtmess 
on the degradation of the Sfidra. When the Vedas were com- 
posed, Biahmuucal ascendancy had not reached its climax. The 
priests were indeed honmred as the guardians of literature and 
relmon , the respect due to intellectual emmenoe was cheerfully 
tendered, &ey were venerated as men whose oooupationa were 
peaceful, who toiled in sohtude for the un^rovement htexature, 
who chanted the Vedas, and offered sacrifices for the weU-heing 
of the State. The ind^tion of the whole community wotdd 
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be exmted ftgauuC the Monl^giiHift laMAlil vfao 4ere 

to injure or meolt such a fiatemity AiJ waa aalaii^i^ 
jaaonnereqieGtemMmBMej but there wueoinethB^m tike mib* 

aple of caste, which was presn^nt witii c(Mrra|ition--«(nitfti^ 
60 mvidioos m the exaltatioD of xaoe shore niee— 4faat H unwt 
eoouer or later hare hnohen through the restiamts of reason nui 
znoderatioii. The Brahnuiis did not rest contented with the 
dignity due to pnests. They bepn to arrepte to themselres 
dmne honours. Nothing less than the title of earthfy god», 
or equal honours with Vi^u and other oelestuils, would satisfy 
iheir ambition. 

The pretensioQs of Hddebrand were tnfbng in commnson 
with those of the Brahmins. He laboured to magnify the dignity 
of a pontiff already inrested with sovereign power, and to exalt 
the h<moiir of a throne already revered as the holy see. He 
personated a royak pnest, who held the keys of heaven, but 
whose pretensions were owin^ to prcnnotion or election, not 
race. The Brahminical theory mrests ei eiy of^nng of Braho 
ms’s mouth with the powers and privileges of a Pope by virtue 
of his birth. Hia person and property are declared sacred, 
his word immutable, his wisdom unnvalled, his powers un- 
limited 


The monopoly of learmns by the Brahmins was the cause of 
such lofty pretensionB. There were few readers or writers 
beyond tiie sacerdotal college. There was no public opmion 
to contzol the Brahmins , no fear of criticism to restrain their 
i^vagraumea , no community of independent readers to keep their 
imagumtions at hay They &ncied what they pleased , and ^y 
wrote what they :^cied. 




latitude of mterpretation. it comprehends the didactic wntings, 
or reeoUsettotw of every ss^e reputed os inspired The Pur&oas 
are heroic poems, recountmg the exploits of kings and giving 
the traditions of the country The Tantras are miscellaneous 
oompoBitions, addressed by lltobfideva to Parvatu 
Menu stands at the head of the and other Shtlstras 
lorto the Yeda^ and is of the highest autl^nty in practical rdi- 
gion, morals, and politics. In representing the theory of caste, 
contained m these secondary £9i4strBs, our references wiU prmci- 
pally be to Udeiui. We may here explain, that, iq quoting this 
ancient legiatator, we have giren the passages as tmntiated by 
Sir Wiling Jonea The r^utatum of Sir Wilham Jones mil 
be a sufficient guarantee for the aoenra cy of his versKm. We 
have not tbrnreflwe mted the <«iginaL We have observed the 
aaane rule m <mr quotations ftram the Vishnu Pur&na, where 
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we have made Tita WHsoiii’b tnmsUtioB. Jji all oiSier cues 
we hare givca tbe ongmal paseages, wheihertisef be from Ibe 
Vedasi or Fnribuui, wifli Irt^ twai^tions ofor own. 

The ptumtive nuhtuixon of caste is thus expressed by Mean 
— That the human race might be multiplim, he caused the 

* Biahmm, the Kshetnya, the Vaieya and the Sddra (so named 

* from the scripture, protection, w^th, and labour) to proceed 

* from his mouth, hu arm, his ai^ his foot ” — ^i. 31 ** To 

* Brahmins he assigned the duties of reading the Veda, of t^ch^ 

* mg it, of sacnfimng, of allunzig others to sacrifice, of giTing 

* alms ^ they he ricm), and, if indigent, of receiving gifts. To 
' defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Teda, 
' to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, are in few 
^ words the duties of a Kshetnya. To ke^ herds of cattle, to 

* bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to canr <ni 

* trade, to lend at mtcrest, and to cultivate land, are prescribed, 

* or permitted j to a Yai^a. One principal duty the supreme 
‘ ruler assigned to a Sfi<m, namely, to serve the before>men- 

* tioned elites, without droremating their worth." — 88 — 91 
This proves sufficiently that caste is a reitffuna institution, the 

duties of the different orders being defined by the creator 

himaplf 

The Bhagavat Gita says — 

winoq* ^ ?iirr n 8 1 1 i 

1 have created the four castes according to their vanous* 
‘ ^alifications and acts.” — ^iv 13 

The Vishnu Purdna says — “ There sprang from his (Bmh- 
' ma^s) mouth, bemgs especiaffy endowed with the quality of 
^ goodness , others from ms breast, pervaded by the quahfy of 
‘ mulncss , others from his thighs, in whom foulness and mu:k- 

* ness prevailed , and others from his feet, m whom the quality of 

* dsiknesss pi^aminated. These were, m succession, bemgs of 

* the Severn castes, Brahmms, Kshetnyas, Vaisyas, and 

* Sfidras.” — Chap, vi Wilson, p 44. 

The Br^hmona Pur&na, m a hymn addressed to Vishnu, has 
these words 

fi srilH4ii ^f’nrT wrt* tot I TOrt* 

^ u httot ititoi 

yn* I i ^ irjj^ 

TOTOW 8 

** Beverextoe to thee, O thou (sacred) tree , the BrahmmB 

* are thy root, the Ki^etnyas thy tru^, the Vaisyas thy 
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' the Sfidnw ftwu thy feiit^-^J^pratkameaw^^ 

The h&hiWmta puts the foilowui^ words bOo the mm&L ef 
the crestor — 

ww ^ h 5 t ^ w 5 ^ftrtrr ftwt i 
trr^ ftnffwr ifhw ^ i 

ipmaf TCW I 

" The Bishmms are my mouth, the Ksfaetnjae my arms, the 
‘ yhiByaa mj thighs, and the Stidras my feet. Their powers 
* decrease m gradatioxL^ — Fanaparva, 187 chap. 

Tnym i irfwwrfH 

I g wKstvTM * ^ 'QiPm.w ? ^ i 

t few 

^ TOnwprsr i TPnqt’rorrw i 

N» 

Sia^^rrft i ^t tow wpw t «rfc «r it nT ^ w 3j:TOTftr 

WTTOi ^ ^^tA^arfiror* ^rftr^ wfe^rc 


The Bhagayat Gita thus describes the several castes and their 
duties 

" O thou afflicter of thy foes ' the duties of Brahnuns, Kshetnyas, 

* ViuByas, and Sddras, are distributed agreeably to their natural 
‘ characteristic quahtiea The natural duties of the Brafamms 
‘ are subjugation of the miud and body, austerity, sanctity, 

* forbearance, rectitude, diyine and human knowle^, and 

‘ Those of rim Kshetnyas are heroism, energy, pat^ce, polu^, 

* not fleem^ m battle, generosity, aptitude in goyenung. Those 

* of the y^YM are commerce, agnculture, and teadi^ cattle. 

* The dnfy ot the Sfidra is to serve the other oidere. By devo- 
‘ bon to JUS partiailar duty a man attains perfection.*’ — Tyin- 
41 — 43 . 

^ prosmne^Jeatures of the system of caste taught in the 

if not actually amountuig, to ttieardmfioation, (II ) ^e complete 
dejpreBBion of the Sddras, and (IIL) the m^tiplication or the 
miked races. 
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I. l!lie ezl^ted of die Bxafaimna iq^ean — (1) from 

the sanctity asonbed to penons, (2) the venenticm doe to 
their order, (8) the pnvSLe^ arad pow^ pecaBar to tiffisa, 
(4) the high dutieB ©quoted from th^, aad (6) the aggravated 
natare of offences ooomutted agamst iheir paeons Or properbea, 

] The sanctity asenbed to the Brahmina 
Menu Bays — 

Since the Brahmin Bpiaag from the most ezoeuent jarts, 

* Biuoe he was the first horn, and sinoe hepoeeeBses the Yeas, he 
^ M by right the chief of this wlufie creation.* “ The v«y birth 
' of a Brahmm is a oonstoni incarnation of Bhanna, god of 

* justice , for the Brahmin is bom to promote justioe and topsro- 
‘ cure ultimate happmesa* — 93 — 98 

''When a Brawmn ^nngs to bght, he u bom above die 
' W(n*ld, the chief of all creatures, assigned to guard the treasniy 
' of duties, religious and cmi*— i. 99 
** 'What man, desuous of life, would injure those (i. the 
( Brahmins) by the aid of whoin, that is by whose ohlations, 

* worlds and gods perpetually subsist. A Brahmin, whether 

* learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity , even as fire is a 

* powerful divimty, whether consecrated or p<^ular * — ^ix. 316, 
31T 

“ Thus, although Bzahmins employ themselyes m all sorts of 
‘ mean occupation, they must mvanably be honored, for they 
' are somethmg tianscendently divme ” — ix. 319 
** From pnonty of birth, ^rom superiority of ongm, from a 

* mmre exact knowledge of Bcnptures, and from a di^wotion m 
‘ the sacnficisl thread, the Biamnin is the lord of all classes.* — 
X. 3 

Thus fiur Menu Othm^ worthies ^eak m the same tmie. We 
shall quote a few — 

H r w5l yfPTT gay »T I 

winsT ftriiTT ftrj ?ra^r*WT ^ i 

^ vnnRr i 

** The Brahmm is the most exceUent of all cieatuiea by zea- 

* son of his austerity, his learning, andhis ^^arndness , how mudi 

* more so, if jomed with my paxti.* — Sn ShSgaoaty x. 86, 40 

WnHWT KPW 

tRno^nwr ^ wr i 

9 I 
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O bog. the Biahuuns are eartfaJjr gods;, to be adored and ho> 
' nozed with oommendationa. Iliej jnsB throu^ four atotos m 
^ and axe jnopagatorB of my iEhA /Itrdaa^ 

4. 


wpS^wt St ^arprr irr^ i nw tnwifir 



wpOTfir »nwrc 5^^ ^rwr^r t 


" The Brahmin le the exalted lord of all the castes. To him 

* should gifts be made with faith and reverence. The Bxahmin 

* i^resents all divmittcs in himself^ a visible god on the earth, 

* who saves the giver m the impassable ocean of the world.*— 
I*adma J^lr6na, Mrtjfd Vc^a Sara, xx. 

Again — 

TO fff HTTOT* W* I 

Vtqeti WT m to5t I 

TOft-$T<rf%irr5rnt^ i 

ifro TO ^ «RTTO I 

^P^ITOOT ftlJT* ^J5^* • 

** All the Brahmins are excellent and always to be honored 

* without disenmmation, whether they are leaxiied or imlftarped . 

* Those excellent BiahmiiiB, who are guilty of such enmee as 

* theft, fffe offenders agamst themsdves, not others. Brahmins are 
f nia0te»oftheEidietnyB8,Vai8h^andSddiaB,^yarexna8ter8 

* 6i one ajtother, and to be wmrenipped, being earttdy gods.* — 
Ibtd, ekm SOL 

2 Tm veneration m which the Brahmins are held, appears 
from the zevetenoe due to themselves, and fitom the disgrace to 
whudi then contemners were exposed. Thus — 

The student must consider aBrahmm, thoitfh but ten veara 

* old, and a Kshetnya though aged a htuidrea years, as rather 

* and son, — as between those two, the young Brafamm is to be 

* respected as the &tiber^ 

Among all those, if they be met at one tune, the priest just 

* returned nome, mid the pimoe ore most honored, and of those 

* two, the pnestjustratarned should be treated with more ree- 

* pent than the piince.*'>^illratt, u. 135 — 139 

^Constantly must he (the 1^) show reflect to Brahmins, 
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^ who have grown old, both m jeare and m pety, who the 
‘ BcnptoreB, whombody and mmd are pure, for he, who hcnm 
' the aged, will perpetaaSiy be honored even hy cruel de^ 
‘ inons.^JW, viL 38 
The Mahdbh&iaia eaye — 

irv«T w «r»jKrT* yw i 

ipnrs^r t 

“ The Brahminfi are thus to be wmiupped by those who dc- 

* sire heaven ." — Vana Besrva, chop 199 
The Brahma VaaibaHa says 

W TOU W Jjfir I 

TTwfh SL» w«rw I 

^ He, who does not immediately bow down, when he sees his 
‘ tutor, or a Bndimm, or the image of a god, becomes a hog on 

* the earth ." — Brahma Vmdarthaj lYahnit, ^tap 50 

wnir«T ^nwiT i 

Brahnuiua are not to he despised, whether they behave well 

* or ^^-^Mahmarat Adt, 189 
Again — 

^ 

^ JTT ««*<! TT srrBnrT* w^awnsrar i 

at^jaVT «.«t 1*1*1 R 

mrn<r "CfHistt* ^arfir i 

m wmir i 

“ Whether learned or unlearned, avihzod or barbarous, Bmh* 

' nuns are not to be despsed they are hke fire smouldenng in 
‘ ashca As the fiammg fire, though it be m a cemetery, is foee 

* from fault, so is the Brahnim a great god, whether learned or 
‘ unlearned.” — Mad, Vana JParva, chap 199 

** Of that king, m whose dominion a learned Brahimn is afflict- 
' ed with hun^r, the kmgdom will m a short time be ^beted 
' with fiunmer — ^ilfeiiu, vu. 134 

nT^ir f^TOiwT ’■rcnwt i 
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y f im yg i 

finiin?r^ *wwt ^tinc*i 
i«r ITRW TO «w TOfif I 
frvnT uwf^nfiw tt fkror tow i 
TO TOTO^lflT ^TO* TOTOV* I 
f^Tn TOftrftwff vr TOt^nr* • 

TO WirfhTT TOTOT I 

H Whatever good inan bows to a Biabinm, reverencing him 
‘ as Vidmu, is Messed witb long life, with sons, with renown, and 

* with prosperity But whatever foohah man does not bow to a 

* Brahmin on the earth, Kesava desires to stake off his head with 

< his cAoAra. Whosoever bears but a drop of water, which has 
‘ been m contact with a Brahmm’s foot, all the sins in lus body 

* are immediately destroyed. Whosoever carries on his head the 
‘ holy things touched by a Brahmm’s foot, venly, venly I say, 

‘ he IS freed fiom all sins. Whatever good man wordups a Brah- 
« mm, going roimd hnn, obtains the ment of going round the 

‘ world with its seven contanents.*—P«hnafV^jrriy<i roffo^ 

a&ra, xx. 

TOTtlTCt TOIT TO fTOf^«rt« I 
S91TO SWTT* TOTOT TO* I 

** Even wicked Brahimoa ate to be venerated , but not Sddias, 

* though of subdued passionB. The cow that eats foul things 

* IS hettw* than the pig with good dispositions."— i&rf 

3, Pecnbar powers and privileges are given to the Brahmi> 
Tifftiil coder Menu Bays — 

Whatever exists in the Umverse, is all m effect, though not 

* m fonth ilw wealth of the Brahmin , smce the Brahmin is en> 
' titi^ to it all by hiB piun(»emture and eminence of birth. 

*< The B rpl^wwn eats but ms own food, wears but hia own 
‘ umarel, and bestows but his own m alms. Through the hene« 
‘ ^l^ce of the BraiumiiB, indeed, other mortals eigoy life, 

** He (the Bralumn) alone deserves to posaw this whole 
« earth.”*— 1. 100, 101, 106 

» Trmn a Brahmm, w1h> was bom m that country, let all men 

< on earth leam then: several usagea”— *ii. 20. 
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** A lanffi ©viOn thoi^b fipwn ‘wwutf owMit wit sbomtb ray 

* tax firam a Brahxm^eamed m the Vedbu^ nor eoffisr encli ft 
‘ ’RmhmtTiy r fifndmg m hiB temtoneay to b© afflicted han* 

* ger" — ^vn. 133 

" Never the fang slay a Biahmuiy though convioted of 

* tJl possible onmes. Let bun banish the o&emder from his reahuy 
‘ but with all his pn^erty secure and his body unhurt. 

No greater cirae is known on earth than sJayuig a Bmhnuiiy 

* and the fang, therefoiOy must not even form in his mmd an 

* idea of killmg a pneat,* — vin. 380, 381 

" The nrop^ty of a Brahmin shall never be taken as an 

* escheat Dy 

4. Coxrespondingly high duties were expected from Biahmins. 
Those, who arrogate to themselves great honoiw, must at least pro> 
fess to be guided by a more elevated standard of duty than Ihw 
neighbours. A man, who pndes himself on the greatness of his 
ongm, must admit, that it behoveth him to observe higher pimm- 
l^es of morakty, than those over whom he affects supenofnty The 
Brahmins have accordingly laid down severe rules for the 
government of their order Whether the authors a£ the SlUis- 
tras intended, that their austere rules ^ould be followed out lu 
practice, or whether they merdy proposed to exhibit their 
idea of pnestly digmty without intending to realise it, it is not 
easy to determine. One thing, however, is certain, tl»t as the 
Bialimm acknowledged no earthly superior, he had httle ap> 
prehension of his dehnquencies being severely visited. He coiud 
not be called to account for departing from bis maxuns,* 
because no one was at bberty to judge him. An austere 
rule of life could therefore prove no greater restraint on his 
inclinations, than he himself chose to allow 

The Brahmin is required to pass through four stages m life, 
the first IB, that of a student, aim is called Brahmacharya. In this 
state, his pxuunpd duty is to prosecute his studies under his p™- 
cipal’s roof, and to render implicit obedience to bis order This 
IS the penod of his education. He is sulnect to rules as stringent, 
as those by which the inmates of a Popish monastezy are bound 
The second stage of a Biahnun*s Ine is that of a householder 
He IB then propeny a member of society, or, what Boman Ca- 
thcdi<» call, a aeeular pnest But he must not perfonn any mean 
offices for ^ livehho^ He must not accept gifts from a Sudia. 
He must not even perform sacrifices fin* the b^efit of the servile 
order, nor must he even, for pleasure or gain, assut m such low 
and fovolous occnpatums, as those of mnac, Bulging, 

Neither must he live by his pen. He is above sS. such pieSine 
employments, and is bound to a life of devotion and self-deniaL 
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\itnn n *T fHn % 

The Bnhmm, vHo mames a S^dra, oar poifonat Amenl 

* ntes, dresses foo^ or aacnfioes for Sudras, or who hvet by ius 

* arms or his ink, is like fhe seipent depnvod of his nBumu”— 
JSntkma Vaibarta I^rcArUt, chap, 21 

" Let him neither dance nor su^^ nor play on musical instru- 

* ments, ezcefit m religious ntes, nor let him strike hu arm, or 

* gnash hiB teeth^ or make a braying noise, though agitated 

* passion. 

" ^ever let him play wi^ dice letium not rat off his sand al s 

* with luB hand let him not eat, while he reeunes on a bed, nor 

* wbat IS placed m his hand, or on a bench.” — Mmu,iv 64,74. 

wTjTO TO ^ I 

irryi vrir tr i 
imx ^ W TO TOTRT I 

wtcmS i Shro TOT ttotot I 
^^^*1 TOT TOTT ffar* I 

wm w TJTTO TO#* TO I 

TOf TOT IW TOTpr I 

" O excellent Mums, Hie Br^mim, who is always distm- 

* gnislied by bmievoienoe,fbrE>eazance,Teracity,iiinoc<mce, meek- 
^ ness, ecnitemp]ation,graQe,8uayit^,rectitude,Baacti^,8acnfioes, 

* libei^ty, devotum, study, mortification of the bod^, subjnga- 

‘ tion of the mind, tows, fiistu^s, quietness, washingB, and by 
‘ want of espionage, will attam to Brahma by his mu^t offer 
' — ^ironn Vttara, chap 109 

The next two stages ^ a Brahmm, are those of tmchcret$ and 
hemaUy which are not very cbssumlar from one another In these 
states, he must be entirdy aqiaxatedfrom the world, and pass bis 
da^ m religious contemi^tiona 
The ShiEstras teem with passo^, recammondtiig the sever* 
est mprsls for the observance of the Brahmin. l%e u^nnctions 
gmieialW prove abortive, because of them own seventy, and be- 
cause or the want of int^nal disophne. The Brahmins, though 
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bound to 80 oh lugb datie^ are aoeraiitaUe to nosea turn 

left to tbeir own good Benaes and ^aeu coBa6ienoe& The moral 
preoepta stand merelv as eam]^ of the ftne 1 |i 0 osies of which 
the imiMpnatiODa of tne wntera were oapable. 

5 (Barnes oomnotted aganut their peinons and properties 
were held to be cf an ag g ravated nature. 

**A oncedxun man^ ^o insuUa the twiee-hom with gross 
invectives, migfht to have his tongue sht. If be menbon their 
names with contumely, an non stvle, ten dngmrs l(mg> dudl he 
thurst x^'hot into his month. Shtould he Bpit on him ifaroi^h 
pndc, the king gh tJl order both his lipsto be gashed. If he seme 
toe Biahmi^y toe loclm, or any otl^ part<^ toe bod^, let the 
king without hesitation, cause mmsions to be made m hrahand^” 
ilfenu, vm. 270, 271, 282, 283. 

Ofi^ces, venial in themselves, become mortal, if emnnutted 
against BrahmiTML The most fearful anathemas arc pronotmoed 
against those, who knowingly or unknowingly make free with 
property belonging to Brahmins. The fcmowing tremendons 
expressions are put mthe Sn Bhagava^ m the month of Krishna 
himself 

ir^ttrarfir i 

Knr Tpanr^ Mtcit«n«ii # 

inre ^ &nr » 

f«nr bicnirfn i 

tnw I 

ftTBrnrt i 

TT^T^ri i 

>* 

TJWW I 

irf% ^ iriripfir f^msm wfir* i 
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9VTfVH|*Q4IIT XTWnjIW^inPT^T I 

fSrg ^ itnwtrt i 

igtm TO wvm m ^ntryir V nmv } i 

iww TOilto* > 

Ni 

irvt 'nwtnnr^ 5 

vm^Twri^r^xKTimv^ b 

** The pxoperty of BiahminB ib difBicalt of digestvon, even, by 

* Ixvid hunee,ta£3nglittLebfy bttle , mnch mote by kuageptetead- 

* mg to power end greatness. Ido not oonBider that venom to be 

* TOison^ of whioh thme may be on antidote , the property of 
< Brahmins is real poison, having no antidote on the earth. Poi- 

* eon hurts the eater, fire may be quenched by water, but the 
‘ fire, proceeding frmn the fiint of BrahminiHin, bums a whole race 

* t^to&esonrceu The property of Brahmins, taken withpewms> 
' fiMHL reluctant^ g>ven, dratroys three generaUons , if taken by 

* fixoe, itdestFo^a ten preoeding and ten succeediz^ gmieratums. 

* As many grama of sand as are wet with tears, dropping from 
^ * weeping Brabmms, bemghberal and with fanuhes, but deprived 

* of their ^Kiperties, so ma^ years do the kinjm and their rela- 
' tiona, whohaverobbedthe Brabmms, rot m heu without remedy 
^ Whosoever taketh property belonging to Brahmins, whether it 

* was given to them by Wiself or by others, is bom as a worm 
' on a dmmhiU for si^y thousand years. May I never take pos- 
' session m Biaiunms* prcqier^, by oovetixig which many kings 
^ have became short-hved and been defeated and depos^and 
‘ eventually bom m another world as fearful serpents. Oh my 

* pec^, do not hurt a BzahnuD, even if he be a delinquent. Bow 
‘ to him constantly, even if he oomnut homicide, or curse mudi. 

* As I bow devotedkto Brahmins at all times, do you also the 

* same, whosoever does otherwise shall be nuni^ied. lfB»dixu<- 
' meal property is taken unwittingly, it throws the possessor 
‘ down to nell, like as the Brahminical oow did to Kngo.* — ^ 

a. 68, 20, 27 

IL — The complete degradation of the Sfidra8» is evident from 
vanduB passages m Mmm and the Puxfinas. Thmr poation is 
defined to be no better than that of the Helots m ancient Sparta, 
or the Negroes m modem Amenca. Neither their persons 
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nor their propertieB are safe. They are bahle to be oompdled 
to do scr^e dut 7 for the BrahmW Their Bubstanoe ma^r be 
plundered with impunity Th^may be msulted and oppreraed, 
almost without any restramt. They are subject to the seyerest 
punishments and the heaviest penaltieBj for offmuses conmutted 
a^inst the other castes. They are mcapable of r^eneraium^ which 
the first three castes rcceiye at the time of their myestment with 
the sacred thread 

The degradation of the Sddras is attested by — (1) the impurity 
attnbuted to their persons, (2) the ignoble ta^ allotted to their 
community, (3) the unjust laws enacted against them, imd (4) 
the little protection given to their persona or prt^ertieB. 

1 — The im 2 >unty, attributed to the persons of Stidras, is evid- 
ent from the strictness with which the Brahmins were forbidden 
to fonn alhances, or cultivate fiumlmnty with them. 

“ Men of the twicc-born (hisa,\rbo,tttrci(Ugb weahness of mtel- » 
‘ lect, irreguiarlv marry women of the lowest class, very soon 
‘ degrade their familic'* and progeny to the state of Sudras. 

‘ According to Atn and Gotama, the son of Utathya, he, who 
‘ thus mames a woman of the servile class, if ho be a pnest, is 
^ degraded instantly , according to Saunaca, on the birth of a 

* son, if he be wamor , and, if he be a merchant, on the birth ot 

* a son's son, according to (m^ Bhrigu 

" A Bralimm, if he take a ^dra to his bed as his first wife, 

* sinks to the regions of torment , if he beget a chdd by her, he 

* loses even hie pncstly rank. 

** His sacrifices to the gods , his oblations to manes, and * 

* lus hc^pitable attentions to the strangers, must be supphed 
‘ prmcii^^ by her — but the gods and the manes wiU not eat 

* such offering, nor can heaven to attained by such hospitality " 

** For the crime of him, who thus illegally dnnks the moisturo 

* of a Sddra’a bps, who is tainted by her breath, and who even 

* begets a chila on her body, the law dedares no expiation,’'— 
JlmUf in. 15 — 19 

** The whole territory which is inhabited by a number of Sfi- 

* dros, overwbdmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins, 

' must speedily pensh, afflicted with dearth and disease'* — 
viii 22. 

** Let no kinsmon, whilst any of his own class are at hand, 

' cause a deceased Brahimu to be earned out by a Sfidra , since 

* the funeral nte, polluted by the touch of a servile man, ob- 

* structs his passage to heaven.** — v 104 

2 —Of the Ignoble tasks alloted to the Sudrae, the following 
pasB^es will pve a general idea — 

“ Servile attendance on Bnhmins learned m the Vedas, chiefly 


1 
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* on Buob as keep house and are fiu&ed for Tirtae,u of liseif the 

* hu^ieet duty <» a Sddn, and leads him to future beatitude.” — 
Menu, uc. 334. 

*'lf a Sddza Tvant a subsietenoe, and cannot attend a pnest, 

* he may serre a Kdietn^i, or, if he cannot wait on a soldier 

* by birth, he may gam his livelihood by serving an opulent 

* Vai^m 

" To turn, who serves Brahmins with a view to a heavenly re- 
' ward, or even with a view to both this life and the next, the 

* union of the word Biahmm with his name of servant will as- 


* suredly bring success. 

“ Attendance on Brahmins is pronounce the best work of a 

* Sddra, wbatever else he may perform, will comparatively avail 

* hminotbnig” — ^x. 121, 123 

3 — ^The unjust laws enacted against the Sddias will appear 
from the fbUowmg — 

** A man of the lowest class, who through covetousness hvea 

* by the acts of the highest, let the king strip of all his wealth, 

* and instantly hanidi.” — ^x. 96 

"No supeiAuous ooUection of wealth must bo made by a 

* Sddia, even though he has power to make it , ance a servile 

* man, who has amassed nches, becomes proud, and, by his m- 

* Bolence or neglect, gives pam even to Brahmins.” — ^x. 129 

4. — ^The protection given to the Sddras was no better than 
that whidi ^ves enjoy m Ammica. They were almost out-laws. 

" But a man of the servile class, whether bought orunbougbt, 
' • he (the Brahmm) may compel to perform servile duty , be- 

* cause such a man was creat^by the Self-existent ferthepur- 

* pose of serving Brahmins. A ^dra, though emancipated by 

* ms master, is not released from a state of servitude , for of a 

* state, whi^ is natural to him, by whom can he be divested ? 

* A ^shmm may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed 

* fer a subsistence, the goods of his Sddra slave, for, as that 

* slave can have no property, fais master may take his goods.” — 
Menu, viu. 413, 414, 417 

UL — ^Mixed clas^ The Hindu Shastras mamtam that the 
offipnng of two persons of different orders is not attacdiod to that 
of mther of his parents, but occupies an mtermediate rank under 
the title of Varwi ^nAira This title was onguudly applied 
as a term of reproach. When the commumty, to whmb it was 
applied, fer exceed the pure orders, the term lost its offensive 
Bigpufic^on. The mixed races were then gradually tolerated 
m society They were treated as independent classes, mfenor 
mdeedto the Brahuuna, but fees from the stigma attached to 
them aa impure races. 
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Of ihe mixed noei^aB they exiated m the penod of the Smnti 
and the Purfinaa, the two foUowiiu Synopees, the diet Snm 
dfenu, the second fixtm the Brdbmi Kat5aTftz4WiU bea sudSment- 
Iv dew index. It wiU thence be evident bow ftat they had mnl- 
tiphed — 

Siftioprii of the mucod raeot according to Menit 


Hoed Oastes. I 

Father 

Mother 

Oooupabon 

Vaidya, produo-{ 
edby 

Kidiada « ] 

I Brobmin as 

5 Vmebya as 
{ motoer 

^ Medical 

Ditto 

Sudra 

Catches fish 



Ditto 

c Killing or confining 

Ugn ] 

Kflhetnya 

< animals that lire in 
i holes 


Suta 1 

Ditto 

Brabmin 

Horseman and driver 

Magadha 

Vairiiya 

Ksbetriya 

(TraTellmg with mer 
( cbandize 

Vaideha 1 

Ditto 

Brahmin 

Waiting on women 

AyagaTa 1 

Sadia 

Vaishya 

Oarpentex^B work 
f Killing or confining 

Ksbatta 

Ditto 

Ksbetriya 

i animals that Ure m 
i holes. 

Chandila 

Ditto 

Brahmin 

Very low 

Amta 

Brabmin 

Ugta 

Cow herd 

Abbira 

Ditto 

Yaidya 

Dkigraxa 

Ditto 

Ayagara 

Belling leather 



fKilling or eonfinmg 

Fuoeaaa 

Kiebada 

Sudra 

•1 auimals that hre m 
{ holes 

Cueoataoa 

Budra 

Niehada 


Sirapaca 

Cshatta 

Ugra 

5 Sinking mvaeal in 
( Btrumente. 

Vena 

Vaideba 

Vaidya 

Bbuijaoantafla 
Aaran^a m 

Vralya, or out- 



Vatdhana 

■ ci^ Brah 



Pas^ha 

Saicua 

mm. 



Jhalla 

' 



Malla 

Nichhm 

ITata M 

Oarana 

Oot-oaetKebe- 
' tnyae. 



Ohasa 

I>ravira 

Budbanwan 

Obaiya, 

Canuha 

* 

Out-oaet Vai 



Viianman 

sbyas 



Maitra 

Satwata 
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Mixed Castes 

Father 

Mother 

Ooeupatioai 


r Dszyeefwhuh 

) 

< Servile work and oateh 

Sairindhra 

iwsn ontoast 

CAyagava 

< mg wild beasts in 


Lofapursolaas) 

V toils. 

Maibr^aea ^ 

Vaideha 

Ditto 

a bell at day 

Margava, or DsJ 
saorKaivarta 

Nishsda •• M 

Ditto 

^Boatmen 

1 

Karavara. 

Ditto 

Vaideha 

.Cats leather 

Andhra 

Vaideha 

Catavara 

f Slaying beasts of the 
' f forest 

Meda 

Ditto 

Nisbada 

Ditto 

Pandosopaea 

Chandala 

Vaideha 

r Works with cans and 
\ reeds 

Ahindila 

Kiahada 

Ditto 

Jailor 



Punishing criminals 

Sopaca 

Chandala 

PucoBsa 

< condemned by the 
, kmg^t.r executioner 
‘ Em^oyed m places for 

An^avaaaym 

Ditto 

hiisbada 

homing the dead — » 
a undertakers men 

Chniudia 

Brahmin 

\aideba 

’SlMiDg beasts of the 
foiest 

Magda 

Ditto 

Lgra 

Ditto 


St/nopsu of the mixed races according io the Brahma 
Vaiharta Parana 


Ksyaatha 

Vudya. 

Malakar 

'Karmokar 

Saokfaakar 

Kubmdakar 

KQmbbakar 

Kaasakar 


Sutndbam 


Ghitrakar « 

Swaniakar 

AUabekaiw 


VatBhja M ’8udra 

Brahmin Taiabya 

|>yuihwakamia Sndm 


Ditto Ditto 


Ditto . Ditto 

I 


ICiutzakat >6udra harlot 


Writer 
Phyaioian 
( Gardener 
Blacksmith 
ij Shell maker 
1 ^ Ditto 
I Potter 


r 


, Brazier 

Carpenter, deeded 
W the curee of the 
Dtahmins, whom he 
did not readily sup 
ply with wo(M ne- 
oeesary for a burnt* 
offering 

Painter degraded by 
the curse of tbeBrsh 
mine for his faolta 
in painting 
Gcddamith, degraded 
by the curse of the 
Brahmin for stealing 
gold belongii^ to 
Brahmins 


Civil andiiteot, degraded 
because baaebom 
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Mixed Castes 

Father 

Mother 

Ooenpatioo 

Kotika 

Attalickakar 

Knmbhokur 

Houso>builder 

laili^ur 

Potter 

Katika 

Oilman degraded. 

Tibara 

Kabctrija 

(Rajput not} 

2 ID wedlock 5 

Fisher 

Ixita 

Tibara 

lailakur 


Malla 

Kola 

Matara » • 

Bhad 

Kalandara 

-Leta 

Tibara „ 


1 

Chandala 

Sudra. 

r Brabmiu not 
\ m wedlock 

^Vei^low and degrad 

Charmokar 

Tibara 

Chandala 

Tanner 

Manaaoliedi 

Chandala 

Charmokar 

Butcher 

Koneh 

Libara 

MansBohedi 

Ditto 

Kandara 

Kaibartha 

Koneh 

Ditto 

Haddika 

1 


Sweeper oaste 

Boundika or 

Bonre 

1 Leta 

Chandala 

Vintner 

Ouagaputra 

Leta 

Tihra 

/ Bom on the banks of 
1 thj Ganges 

Juagi 

Sanaa 1 

Besh Dhan ‘Qangaputra 

Ditto 

Vaiflhja .. iTibara I 

Ditto 

Foaodraka ' 

Ditto 

Sundi 

Ditto 


Ksbetnya Kamstha 

Kayaatha 'Kajpufc 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kaibartha 

Kshefenya 

Vaishya ^ 

r Called also Dhibar or 
1 Fisherman 

Bqaka 

Ohibara 

Tibara 

Washerman 

Ko^i 

Tibara 

Rajaka 

Ditto 

Sarvaahi 

Napita 

Kshetnya 

Qopa 

Ditto 

Bjadha 

Sarrashi 

Hunter 

Kodara 

Riabi 

Brahmin 

r Begotten on a forbid 
< den day sad tliero’ 




t fore degraded 
^ Ditto and that not 




\ withstanding toe nn 

Bagatita 

Kshetnya 

Voishya 

<< willingness of the 
i mother and there- 




V fore degraded 

Mlecba* 

Ditto 

Sudra 

t Begotten on a forbid 

1 den day 

Jola 

Mleoha 

Kuhinda 

Sardta 

VJola 

’Ditto 



* MletAs, or bartMvion i« a tem also applied to forai^en or people bom irifii 
the preoiiuts of the ttceUeHi land of India. AflecAas are described as 

WfT» wiTiitiKTVfl^w 

• ^e ^ » 

4rBTCrT< I— * Tcoplfl, whose ears are not bored who are emel 
iarittoible in battle impure in pnehee, Tndent, and without reli(^n 
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Before we quit tius part of oor esBaj an the Theoty of Caete 
oontamed m de Smnti^ we shall notice one or two cunouB pas- 
sages, from which it ai^ear^ thstsome bom without the 

b^danee of Hindustan, were onee reckoned as men of good 
nanto amoi^ the Hindus. Mena says — ** The following races 

* iraW riyoBj by ihetf nTmaat on of hoIy ntes and by seeing 

* no BrabnimH, have gradually sunk amoz^men to the fowest <k 
' the four olam Paundzacas, Odras and Dravizas , Cahbojas, 
‘ Tataiiajs, and Sacas , Fazadas, PahlaTos, Chutas, Kiratas, 

* Detadas, and Chasas." — ^x. 43, 44 

In the l^end of Sagara, which is oontamed m the Han- 
Yvnm, Ytthnu,BTa3nna and otKev Puarfoiaa, it ia sand, that 
SoCTra had diaoomflted several deice nations, which had invaded 
hisKiiigdoin , and that, by depriving them of the ntes of reltmon, 
and fbmidding Brafanuns to officiate for them, he degraded mem 
to the humble position of Mlechas and out-oasts. Among the 
nations thus degraded, the niunes Potwias, Saeas, Cmnbc^^ and 
Chmas are found. Now Yawmas m Sanemrit meant the Greeks , 
^oeizs* was the name which the Persians had mven to the Scy- 
thians, Cofi^aa and Chmas were evident^ inhabitants of 
Cambodia and China. Are we to conclude hence that all these 
nations were at one time acknowledged as brethren by the 
Hindus? 


On Caste as it now Prevails — The lystcm of caste, 
I as it 18 upheld m the present day, is very different. The 
Vaishyae and Bfidms, as pure orders, are extmet at least m 
Bengid. The SAhetziyas are scarce^ dignity of the twice- 
born u almost monopolized by Brahmins. The degradation 
of the Sfolias is shared by the Varna Sankuas, at mixed 
Claeses, whose name is legion. The Yoidyas stand at the top 
of the mixed dasses, and lay danu to the pnvil^es of the twice* 
bcnm. The Kayasthas rank next to them, and are the leaders 
of the olaasea accounted Sddias. They are otherwise called dm 
tortier caste, and are, botli m profession mid practice, pen-mru. 

The political asc^ancy of the Muhammadan ana other fo- 
reign TOwm m India, has, in some measure, led to the dmunutian 
of Brahmimcal influence. The " earthly g^ ** do not now meet 
with the unqualified reverence, whidi they imce dauned and re- 
ceived, excTOt when they have succeeded m enforcing their divine 
pretensions fymeaqs of wiM^ypoesesraons. The fli^ which th^ 
are said to have eoutted from their mouths at one time for the 

* oiyifp JUpvat wapTUS «a\rov<n Xomw — Ar«df riu 6A 
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destruction of iheir enesmcB, as plentiiblly as a Toloaaoj has long 
smee been extinguished, llie Ki^asUias and some o^er ser- 
vile castes have acquired great influeaoe over them. In manj 
cases they are masters ana leaders^ instead of being (agreeaUy to 
Menub ordinances) obedient slaves of the Brahzmna They still 
assume the title of Dasses, or %lme» cS. the twice-bom. But thmr 
yoke must be particularly easy, since their servility do^ not 
incapacitate ^em ibr presiding over rebmous oorpcnutums, where- 
of Brahuuiu ore mere members. Xhe^resident of the Dharma 
Soblm Off Calcutta is a E^yaetha and Slklra, while the Secretary 
IB a Brahmin. 

There ore smne Brahmins stiU, who exhibit the pnde and af- 
fect the punty of their ancestors, and refuse to look upon Sudras, 
as Others than sla'i es, or to perform spiritual offices for them. 
The number of proud punsts is very smalL The mar 
jonty are glad to recognize the as their patrons and 
Bupuortcrs. 

The Brahmins no longer pass through the ffinr stages pre- 
smibed by Menu, nor do th^ sbstam from those emplc^ents, 
which, however mconsistent with their vows, are sufficiently 
luoutive. They accept servioe under any one , sell ikear learrt- 
t»y, though that is remconed a heinous crime m the Shdstms , 
live by tncir pens, and condescend to the most uimnestiy avo- 
cations for the sake of gam. But, however humbl^ and shorn 
of their powers, they are still very highly respected. 

The prominent features of caste, os it exists at present, are — 
(1) the spmtu^ supremacy of the BiAhmins , (2) the unproved 
portions of some of the muced races , (3) the total prohibition of 
intermarriage and interchange of hospitality , and (4) the numer^ 
ouB ramifications the same castes introduced by the creation oX 
Kuhns. 

1 The spiritual supremacy of the Brahmins remains unal- 
tered, at least m theory They are still venerated by the other 
castes. The Kshetnyas have long lost their importance , the 
yaishyaa are perhaps extinct , but the Brahmin coutmues the 
same in matters spiritual, as he was m the age of the Vedas. 
Buddhist, Muhammadan and Bnfash ascendancy have oontribut* 
ed Buooessivdy to diminish his influenoe but, wherever there 
IS fiuUi m TTindinunij rcspect is paid to Brahmms. The fiust is 
another iTiRtann^ of the superiority of the mind over the body 
The Brshmina, who i^^eaented the intellect of the country, 
have preserved their oredit long after the dimmiition of Kshe- 
tnya mfluenoe, w^h symbolized physieal power 

2. The unproved position of some of the mixed laoes ap- 
pears from the importance, whuh is attadied to the Kayasth^ 
and the Vaidyas. The former as wnteis, and the latter as phy- 
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Bicmns, are undo)di)tedlj reckoned «b getUlmmi. The> occupy 
in Ben^ a rank second only to Bmhnmis. The mteats look 
^ to wem, as the Kishss of yore looked up to the K^etnyas» 
liie other muted claaees are leas respected. Nme of them, usn- 
ally called the Na^&gakh, are troatra wi^ greater regard titan 
the rest The Brahnun will condescend to dnnk water from 
their hands, a he will hare no o1;^ection to emjdoy them 
1 ^ water-bearers, an honour which he not confer on others I 
llie remaining castes are held m utter contempt as meohanics 
and artifioera Xhc Brahimn will consider himself defiled by 
their lery touch. They actually represent the humble Sfidras 
of Mena's 

3^ The total prohibition of mtermama^c and of the mtciv 
change of hospitalities is another characteristic of caste as it now 
prevmls. Intermarriages between the several castes wore always 
discouraged, but ne\er so strictly prohibited as ixi the present 
age In fiict there is now no degradation m caste, other than 
tliat which is caused by forming a matrmioniol connection, or 
mining in a convirial p^y with a person of a difiercnt caste. 

former times, no Brahmm* was cxcommumcated for marr}- 
ing a Sudra , the off^pnog of '^udi a union would indeed be 
lowered in rank, but the parents would not suffer In the 
prcBcnt age no Bmhmm dares contract such a mami^e on ]^Kun 
of excmumumcanon. 

4 The numerous ramifications of the same castes, intro- 
daced by the creation of Kuhns, though no or intended by tho 
original law-givers, have nevertheless served to extend the dis- 
tinction of caste to a fearful length. Not only are Brahmins, 
Kayasthas, &c prohibited to intermarry or mterchango hospita- 
hties with other castes, but they are also forbidden to d<> so 
with many famihes of their own orders In mamage the ques- 
tum of Kuhmsm requires to be considered before ^ contract 
can be fimned. 


We thall illustrate this sub-division of caste by a simple ez- 
anqde. The Brahmins in Bengal are divided into soeim Sre- 
nies, such as Bauries, Barenders, Vaidiks, and baptasatis. The 
Srenies^am are sub-divided into Kuhns, Srotn;^, and Yang- 
sa^ B^lms, Srotri^ and Vangsajas will interchange hospi^ 
taUiioB, hut not freely mtennniTy The different Srenies will 
neither mtermany nor interchange ho^italitiCB. 

Such IS the gigantic CTstem ofHmdu caste m its several 
sta^ of development We have hitherto represented it histo- 
newy» without note or comment. Indeed we have allowed the 


* 77>m> «rc Home pomagw u> Mma And the ParAoas (an Uie marler may hare gather 
«<1 from the preeodlne f]Qot«tiofw>, which dcnoutiGo, os Btrongly sh pomltle, the miur- 
riage of a JKvhmlii with a Sodni. But it iqipmm the\ irare mere dud lettcra 
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authors o£ the Hindu Shistns to speak for tbemaelYes almost 
without intorraptioxL It u time that we put the reader mposBea- 
emu of our own seutuuents on the subject. We shall do so with 
all possible brevaty- 

The detenoratmg effects of the institution of caste have 
not, m «ny county, been so glanng as in India. There is 
emnething lu the of amusement, which indicateB thought, 
and wluch has ther^xre sometimes deceived historians mto 
the behef, that the dassificatiGn of a people is a t(^en of 
civilization. The legislators of Egypt have been pnused, 
ratiier than censured, for the division of labour they enforced 
by the institntion oi caste. Man, in a state of utter bar- 
barism, does not tbink of such division. He must appreciate 
the deaderata, which the priest, the wamor, and the merdiant 
are intended to supply^, before he can feel the need of dascnhca* 
tiOD. As long as be hves m a savage wild state, ignorant of the 
luxuries and comforts of mvOization, he may at times fed Ihe 
need of a pneat to offer sacrifices and pravers ibr him, but 
he has little occasion for the servicea of the wamor or the 
merchant Destitute of property, he can apprehend no danger 
firom " malice domestic* or “ foreign levy,* and flierefore 
requires not the soldier’s protection. Ignorant of the com> 
forts (ff life, he cares neither for the merchant not the me- 
ohamc, and is equally indifferent to imports and manufac- 
turea 

But if the institution of caste prove that human sociely haa 
advanced a few steps from a state of absolute rudeness and bar^ ^ 
barity, its perpetuation is at the same tune both a cause and an 
mdex of a eta^iant state oi half-oiviliaatioii. The march of in^ 
tellect IS then tiie fiuEtest, when it is the least restrained by 
arhitraiy ordinancea. A child may requure to be kept in order 
by die school-master’s rod, and to have his whole comuct ref- 
lated by a prescribed routme of duties. Incapable eS dion^t^ 
of discretion, and of moral i^ency, he may require to be 
toeated like an irresponsible being, whose mooee^gs should 
be regulated by the judgment ofothers. Human society, m 
its iiifiuiQy« might require the same treatment. D^islatoni 
might be o^ed upon to reflate the public aud private pro- 
ceedings of every mmnber^ State,leaviiig little or no room 
for the exonsise of individual disoretum. oU(fii interference 
would however into mtoiennoe and dwpobsin, wbetn 

soQieiy advanced from infimcy to manhood. ^I^e l ^M ila t cw 
could be no more justified m eoerou^ ihe ^vate acts of 
IQ an advanced state of society, man frie sdiool-master 

X 
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ra imposuig hiB own whims an ^•>grow& ptqnls- by msaas of 
tile rod 

The institntaQin of caste exermses a baneftil mfluence on the 
derelopment of the human mind. The littia advantsee deni- 
ed from its tendency to uu^ire the son with the desire of 
emulatmg the fetheri and of preservms ansalhed the reputation 
of the fiumly> is more than oonntejvba^oed by its hurtihl conr 
iseqnenoes m other reniects. Whether the onpinal cimstitation 
of the hnman mind is the same m every person, is a question much 
debated by metsphysiGa] casaistoi and but little likely to receive 
a satis&ct^ determination. Certain it is, however, that many 
men show, as they grow up, vanous turns of mmd qualifying 
them for varyu^ prOTesaions m life It is often difi^oiut to pre- 
dict, before a boy e mmd is actuallv formed, the profession, for 
wlfieh hiB gemuB and inclination wih make him most fit. That 
the &ther may often create circumstances tending to produce a 
eertam intended state of mind m his son, is not demra , but it 
must be acknowledged, that men are also creatures of circuin* 
stance over which nmtiier they, nor their guardians, have any 
oontroiik A boy may acquire tastes and imbibe sentiment^ 
which neither his fiither nor his tutor expected or wished. It 
would be preposterouB to prescribe his studies, or his profession, 
belbr^ ccmsickring the turn whidi his own ideas and indina- 
tions may take. 

The systems, by which a person's studies and profession are 
made dependent cm his birth, can never be sufficiently execrated 
The human mmd is free , it will not subnit to restiamts , it 
wiU not succumb to the regulations of freakitii legidatora 
Tbe Brahmin or the Kshetnya may have a son, whose nund 
IS ill adapted to his hereditaiy proieesioa. The Yaishya may 
have a eon with a natural dislike for a countiim-house, and the 
Sfidxa may have talents snpencnr to his birth. If they be forced 
to ndhete to their hereditery profesBions, their minds must de- 
tenoiEate. To call upon a man to adopt a profession, for which 
Itt IB not intelleotually fitted, and to pursue such studies as are 
not suitable to his geaoins and taste, is to obstruct his education 
and prevent his mental growth. !£ the mmd u not allowed to 
develop itself m its own congenial way,and if it is strained by a 
band into a stmoge way, whatever progress it may make 
will be tamted by the unholy marks of the violence done to it 
The oonseqnence will ultimately be the intdlectual prostration 
of the jpeope. Scholars, that are compelled to adopt a learned 
]raofe9K>n*-H9o]dierB, that are impressed to bear ann&~-inerchantB^ 
are fineed to import and e:qHMr^ are not likdy to refiect 
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luafoe on tibieir sevenil pnofeasioBA XheT are hekho likelr to 
throw thorn into disore^t by their own InkewmnnnoBS and in- 
difference. 

We do not deny that hereditary ptrofeesioiu have aome Tixtttes 
peculiar to themsdves. The son nay (^ben take pnde in mam* 
taming the credit of hia &ther in a oertam prot^eion. Sndl 
pnde pre-eupposes, however, that the eon has inhented the taste, 
sentiments sGod genius, along with the^pr^snoR, of lus &ther In 
all other cases ^e institutum must produce the evils we have 
descnbed without a single rede^mng ezc^^ce. 

Nor are the moral ev^, produce^y the institution of caste, 
less ooDspicaoua Where dignities are forced upon men by 
iheur birth, for which th^ are little fitted by otW quahffca^ 
tions, the detenoration of the moral faculties is the mevita- 
ble consequence The mind is inflated by the enjoyment of 
undeserved honours, which vamty and self-love attnbute to real 
mmt. The Brahmin, that has no mtnusic wor^, but is respected 
for hiB birth, is soon deluded mto the notion, that it is his own 
accompliBhmentf^ natural or acquired, that entiUe lum to ^ 
obeisance of his contemporaries. He learns to construe, as a 
tribute to his personal acquirements, what is a mark of respect 
for hiB family He thinks he is not only a descendant of a great 
fomily, but a great man himself — ^revered by virtue of hia race, 
but still more by virtue of bis own excellencies. 

The Sddra, on the other hand, from being despised by his con- 
temporanes, learns to despise himself Depnved by law of all 
access to the Sb&stias — demed the privilege of even enjoyii^ * 
the mimstenal offices of Brahnuns — stigmatized as a onee^^om 
eexfy whose duty is only to serve the three superior orders, and 
made a proverb and a bye-word — ^he considers himself rebeved 
from all moral responsibuity, because he is considered by others 
fus incapable of any excellency 

Among tbe moral evils produced by the institution of caste, 
the extmction of sympathy and fellow-ieelmg is not the least 
permciouB. lliere can be httle room for eympathy, whore 
some persons arrogate superior birth, and others submit to brook 
their humiliation in suHen silence. The Brahmin considers 
himself the lord of the creation , he eats but his own food , he 
esteems himself above the sympathy and fellow-feelu^ c^hiB serfs. 
The Sddra, on the o^er imnd, sullenly submits to a dic^praoe 
he cannot avert. He endures what he cannot cure. He may be 
reconciled to his fate , it may be a willing bondage with bun, 
but 8 ^ It 18 a bondi^ He can neither presume nor desire to 
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keep up terme with those wiiwii be cas never nvet, 

however mduetnoue and ingenums he nmy be. Sympathy and 
feUow-feehng can only exist between equals. They can hare 
so room be^reen snequals. Those, who are natanuly and ne- 
cessarily Bupenor, eaimot he^ loohum down upon their infenon, 
who ate inaqiahie of tismg to their teveh idle mfenon lufsati 
cannot hd^ a sestet feehng of ducontent against those whom 
Aey can never hiqie to meet on equal groimd Thus the divi- 
SMm into dbiescs proves a sore eviL By fostenng the pnde of 
some, and producixm saUcnneas in othem, it serves to alienate 
race from race and sum from man. It obstructs that kindly 
mteroourse and nmtual regard, which should kxut twethor aU 
the erniB of Adam. Some are pai^ up , others are wpreased , 
Alii. ABB MOBALLT BETEBlOBATBDu 

l^be social evils of caste ate also of a grave character It is 


sums and talents are allowed free mteroourse with one another , 
where the scholar, the soldier, the merchant, and die mannfae> 
tur» can meet on an equal footing, amurt frcmt their desks, their 
parade ground, or their frctonea. Tho austere morals ^ the 
pnest, toe brave gallmitiy of the soldier, the calculating accu- 
racy of the merchant, lave each its influence cm the tone of 
society Sometimes different mmnbers of the same fenuly may 
be porBumg diflm^t occupations m life. Their free intercourse 
as rdatums may carrect the evils, which exclusive devotion to a 
particular porofessum has a tendency to produce. The pnest, 
trosn the authority widi which he mcmcates doctrme, pres- 
mbes nracUce, rebukes, exhorts, is m danger of unfaming 
SPmtual pnde, and i^ecting a false appearance of sanctity 
Ihe Boldi^, fr^ the frequency with which be wields weapons 
of destruction, is likely to bcoome msenaible to the auifimugA 
of his feUow-creatures, and to look with utter indifference ou 
their rams and sorrowa The merchant, from his habitual study 
of seu-mtearest m his q^ecuktions and enterpnzes, is apt to lose 
sight of more generous and dismterested considerations. These 
are evils, which the isolation of the professions has a tendency 
to produce. Faxmlianty and mutual mtereoune are bkely to 
correct them. The anstenly and somtual pnde of the pnest 
may be rectified by toe sdoier’s gulantiy and toe merchant's 
worldlmesa. [Qm ferocity of the soldier may be soifrened hy 
the sdf'denymg devc^on of toe pnest The mortoantb ava- 
rice may be oonrocted by toe severe austenty and the generous 
gsBantty of toe two other dasses. But the mstitation of caste 
d^nves the state of 


inves the state of these advantages by uolahug too several 
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jmifeHnoiis from one anoUier The Bnhnun^ ihe Kshetn^Aj and 
the VaishTa caimot meet on e^u»i ground, oazmot cmtmte 
unrestncted ixutulianty 

The depreasion of the arts fans been another of the lumeful 
ocmseqnences of caste. The paamter, the ca:^nter, the civil 
architect, the ^oldannith, are pronounced to he degraded. In 
oiTilixed ooontnee, eveiy encouragement is held ont to the 
cultivatcne the aits, e^cially the fine arte. Their professions 
are esteemed honourable — ^fheir laboum are amply rewarded 
by men of taste and refinement. Those especially, who can 
transfer the images of their contempoianes canvas, or render 
them imperishable m marble or bronze — who can Bupply to 
husbands and parents, separated from wives and dmdren, 
to afflicted widows and bereaved mothers, personal memonals, on 
whidi the e^e may feast without satiety— ^are deservedly respect^ 
ed fi>r their rare accomphshments. permcious system of 

caste taught a different lesson to the Hindus. The man, whose 
brush turns the surface of mute canvas into the majestic and 
hvely image of a being made a little lower than the angels, is 
held to be degraded. The civil architect is branded as a bus- 
tard. The car^nter and the goldsmith are accursed, because 
the brahmins (mose to take umbrage at them How could the 
arts fiounsh m such a society ? How could a person of sensibi- 
hty aspire to distinction m the cultLvation of arts which are 
considered so low? 

To the temporary humiliation of Brahnumsm, during the rise 
and progress of the Buddhists, we are perhaps indebt^ for the 
scatten^ remains of sculpture and architecture m India. Even 
where the dusel or the trowel was consecrated to gods opposed 
to Buddlm, the blow inflicted or aimed by the adherents of 
Sakya Sing against the supremacy of the Brahmins may be 
mduded among the happy causes of the improvement of 
Indian art 

The character of the people cannot but suffer under 

BOoh cucumstances. The institution of caste, by forcing pro- 
fissBions on men without r^ard to their qualifications and 
tastes, has a tendeni^ to fill the country with bad pnesta, bad 
wamors, bad mexthrate, bad mechames, &c. People cannot be 
expected to improve a science or an art m which they feel 
no interest , nor are they bkdv to take an mterest in those 
things, to which they are wedded birth, not mchnation. 
Thecrahaun will chant tlw Vecto-s, because he cannot avoid 
it, the Kshetnya will wield the sword because he is compd- 
led to do so, the Vaishya will turn merchant, because no 
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Other source of hvolihood le open to him. Whot imfMtrre* 
meut can be expect under su^ cuoumstoncea in their pro* 
fesoous? 

Human society cannot fail to detenorate under each a syetem. 
Kodung Rta-ndg stiU. on the earth. All is m motion. That which 
does not advance most retrograde. The nation, that does not 
move forward, will soon begin to move backward. If the institu^ 
don of caste is a bar to improvement, it must prove a cause of 
deterioration. Sacb has been the actual &ct xn Hindustan. The 
Hmdns improved their arts, sciences, and social institations up 
to a certain p<nnt, they left some of their neighbours bebmd 
them m the scale of civilization, — and there th^ stopped. 
Xheir caste prevented the full development of th^ focultieB. 
A reaction was the consequence. That, which was prevented 
from nsmg, began to ML The national cbaiacter soon de- 
generated, The sun of India’s prosperity began to decline, 
and It soon set. 


The pimcipal cause of India’s humiliation is caste. It is 
this unnaturu institution, which, by detaching man from man, 
trade from trade, mechamc from mechanic, tribe from tribe, 
put an end to unity and strength in the nation. A i>eople, 
mvided and sub-divided like the Hindus, can never make head 
a^unst any power that deserves the xuime The Muhammadan 
couauest was the natural result of such national weakness. 

If India be destined in the counsels of Providence to locdc 
vq> once more among the nations of the earth, it will only be 
by unleanimg the mstitution of caste, and by adopting the 
region of b^ present rulers witli all its temporal and spin- 
tuaf bleesinga. 

After the observations already made, the reader will ex- 
pect to bear an unqualified verdict agamst caste, as a 
system opposed to reason, experience ana revelation. That 
it IS opposed to reason and experience, will ^pear from 
the preceding remarks We have already shown that he is 
but a sorry legislator who endeavours to restrict the ener- 
gies of has species for ages immemonai to certam professions of 
hiB own selection. Specious as the arguments may be for a com- 
pulsory diviBum of labour, the restraintB thereby put on mdi- 
vidual taste and discretum counter-balance the advantages which 
may be expected fiom such divuiozL The evils of monopoly 
are too flagrant to require an daborate refutation in the 
nineteenth century Monc^ly genenUy confers undue ben^ts 
on a particular party, and beemes xnvidiouB because of the 
injury it thereby umicto on others But the monopoly of 
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caste Bcarcaly confers a ben^t <mi A sinj^ iirdbviAial or 
ocnnmumty Its fetters sre gsUinff to alt It nal^ iiriarca 
the Bralmun no less than the Sddra, by oompoffiug both to 
ad<^ professioiis, which may be opposed to their tastes , and 
it {arevents the improvement of the arts and smonces m the 
bai^ain. Compulsoiy a^culture and compulsory nnmifactura 
can never nse to any hi^ standard. All are accordingly mjnred. 
The people are ugured. The arts ore injured. The nation is 
injured. The oountzy is mjured. 

Eiqiaience has j^ved the fetal consequences of such feZlaci- 
ous le^lation. Why have the Hmdus be^ so divided ? Be- 
cause of their caste. Why is there so much misery among the 
Brahmins f Because most of them adhere to their vam notions 
of caste, and, thoi:^h deprived of support from the State, will not 
work for their livebhood. Why is there so mudi pauperism 
among persons of good femihes? Because they diaJMTi to take 
up professions below their birth, and cannot get employments 
suited to their castes. Why are ortides of native manu&cture 
generally so inferior? Because the xnanufectnrers are accus- 
tomed to consider themselves degraded, and are meapable of high 
aspirations and honourable ambmon. 

But it IB not our own felhble reason and limited experience 
to which the system of caste is opposed. The mfelhble i oice 
of divme revelation is equally concfusive against it. We cannot 
stop here to consider the evidences, which attest Ihe Bivme 
original of the Bible We shall only remark that the mam 
arguments, deduced from the fulfilment of imdi^uted pro- ^ 
^ecies and firom the performance of genume miracles, tave 
never been successfully refuted by the opponents of Chns- 
tiantily We have therefore as mu^ right to cite the authonty 
of the Bible m moral and rehgious questions, as the man of 
soienee has to quote Newton or Bacon. Assuming then the 
truth as it IS in Jesus, we may safely assert that tee system 
of caste 18 diametrically oppose to tee will of *^Goa is no 
' respecter of persons, but in every nation he, teat feareteHunand 

* worketh nghteousness, is aoc^ed with Him ” The Almighty 
pays no r^^ird to pedigree. Kighteousness and faith are tlm 
quahties which constitute greatness m His sight He hath v 

* made of one blood all natums of men for to dwell in all the 

* fec^ of the earth.” Brahmin, and Sudra, baron and viUam, 
noble and serf, bond and free, are distmctions of human in- 
vention, and are to be renounced, wherever they imbtete agomst 
the will of tee Almighty 

That the Almighty had fer a time allowed the service of tee 
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«an(^tUBX7 to be per&nned by a siiwle tnbe conseorated to 
la no Banction to tbe general pnnci^e of oaste. The Levites 
had their pecubar pnvileges under a diapenaation, which was 
intended to be the prelude of a higher covenant The typee and 
shadowa of the Mosaic institution have been salaafied m Hnn, 
to whom Moaes and the pn^heta bore witness. Under the dis- 
pensation of tiiie Gospel die middle wall of partitioti has been 
nrohen. All are now one in Chnst 

Besides, the pnvilegeB of tl^ Levites were owing to a posi- 
tive injunction. It ivas never nveu out that thej were created 
superior to their brethren. It was not decliued that they 
were natursUy fitted for no other work than that of the sanctu- 
ary It only pleased the Almighty to set apart one tnbe for 
His own service, until, m the fouieBB of time, the Saviour was 
nmmfestccL 

If the Hindu disputant have failed to follow us m our condem- 
nation of caste mi the grounds of reason, experience and reve- 
lation, we diaU, for hia conviction, add that the contradictory 
statements in the Shdstras r^arding it are plain proofs of its 
futihty When Shastra is opposed to Sh&stra, who con resist 
the eiidence thereby offered of iheir want of authonly? Ko 
wntinga can be imaUible, which involve self-oontradictions. 
The l&stras, wbch contain oonfiicting sentiments on caste, can 
never pretend to a divine ongmal nor can the system of caste 
be palmed upon the nation as a divme institution. 

In exposing the inconsistencies eff the Sh&straa on the sub- 
ject of caste, we diall not follow the example of the 
Suehi, We concede that, if a few extraordinary cases of admie- 
aion to the pnvileges of Brahminhood had been all that 
could be urged agm^ the system, we should not have un- 
dertaken to assail the time-honoured mstitution A few mdivi- 
dual exceptions may be easily tolerated But we shall proceed 
to show t!»t contraaiotmy statutes may be found in the Shdstras 
respectum vital parts of the ^tem, mvolvi^ the pnviU^es and 
reraonsilSities of the Brahmmical order The fbllowuig table 
will justify our charge — 


Poiioget mtttmUMUM ths 
UtMcf Bredmdsu 


Pa$$aget tneuleaUng the eonprarg 
doetmte 


‘A Btahmin wheOinr learned or “That Brahmin, who knows not 
ign<ttaat,ia a powerful dinnity even the form of retaraing a salutation, 
as fire US powerful diTUuty mether mutt not be saluted oj a man of 
ooneserated or popular” — JfMtt, ra learnuig at a Sudra, even ao is be.” 
an — Jtfwii*, fa 126 

“ Bien in pUeee for hiinunff ibe “A twioe^hom man, who not bar 
dead, the bi^bt fira is undedled lOg studied tiis yedl^ a^ies ddi 
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sad wben pmeuied vith elarifled 
butter at subsequeatsftcriAfifls bhizes 
airam witb extreme epleDdoar'’ — 
Ibid IX 816 

* All the Brahmins are exoeUent, 
and alwajB to be honoured mtboot 
diflonminating whether they are 
learned or utnearaed Even wicked 
Brahmin 8 are to be venerated but 
not Budias though of subdued pas- 
siona The oow that eats foul 
things, IS better than the pig with 
good dupositions *^PadmaFuTana 
Kriya Xo§a Sara ohap 80 

Brabmns are not to be despised 
whether they behave wall or ill 
Ma^bharat Adx Pana, chap 20 


Whether learned or unlearned 
einlized or barbarous. Brahmins axe 
not to be demised they are like 
Are smouldering in ashes As the 
flaming fire though it be m a ceme- 
teiy » free from fault so is the 
Brahmin a great god whether learn 
ed or unlearned — Ibid Vana Par 


gent attention io a different and 
worldly study, soon fUls, evta when 
liTiDg to the eoadition of a Sudra 
and his desoendenta alter hun — 
Ibtd,ii 168 

A Brahmin unlearned in holy 
W]it,is extingoished in an Instani^ 
like a Are of dry grass To him the 
oblation mnet not be given for tba 
elarifled butter must not he pouted 
on aidies.”->-/iw^ ui 108 


** The Brahmin who does not per 
form the morning and evening 8aa 
dkyaa » to be inoanaeitated like the 
Sudra for holy duties -^Brahma 
Vdibaftha Praknti, chap 81 
* If a Brahmin take a Sudra to 
Wife be u excommunioated from the 
digni^ of the priesthood and be> 
oomea worse than a Ghuidsla. —Ibtd, 
ehap 87 


va ehap 1U8 

The fore^iBg are but some of the self-contradictorj state- 
ments m the Sbostras respecting the digmty of Biahnuns — some 
maintainuig that they are proof against apostacy, and are in- 
fallible— others, that xuarria^ with Sfrdra women, neglect of 
the Sandh^a, and similar ^inquencies, immediately di^uahfy 
them as priests, and cause their eaoommniuoation ipso faxio ^ 
Agam, as to the marriage of a Brahzmn with a Sflora’s wife, 
the s^-conttadictions are equally remarhable. Thus 
Pauages aeknewUdgxng the Ugahtg passaget denouncing a Brahmin s 
of a Brahmin a marriage mth a marriage mth a Sidra. 

Sudra 

Should the tubs sprung from a if a Brafamm take a Sudra io 
Brahmin by a Sudra woman pro wife *o fCited above firom the 
duoe a stieoegaon of obddren by Brahma Vaioartha ] 
the Tnnmagea dl its women with 
other Brahmina the low tribe diall 
be raised to the bigbeet in the 
asveiitb generation — jUMw, x 84. 

By a Sudra bnde manying a ** For the crime of him, who thus 
wieet a soldier, or a merohant, mnet illegaJly dnnks the moisture of a 
be held the skirt of a mantle —Ibid, Sfldna hps. who u tainted by her 
ui 44 l»eath, and who even bsMta a child 

on her bodv the law deelarea no ex 
piataon — Afestt, iii 19 
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The pasMge, quoted last bat one fr(»n Menu, x. 04, nights 
saother reOeotioa. The ShdStna doeJara ihit a Bmhmio » 
bom, not meuie w promeied. The idea of Hindu caste exclndee 
the pioinotion ox a lo>w&e to a higher (uder , and yet the 
paaeage reftored to allows the promotion of a baso^bom tnbe to 
the highest in the seventh genoation I The 65th verse ex- 
pressly says "As the son of a Sddra maj thus attnm the rank 
of a Kmlimiii , and as tiie son of a Bzahmm may sink to a level 
with SOdias, &C.,” thus acknowledging yMnome/ioft, as well as die- 
gradatuin, m caste. We have said elsewhere, we do not wish to 
adopt the severe cnticisni of the Vogra Svudix, the author of 
wZuch has based his reOections against caste by citing the coses 
of a few individual Bishis, who were promoted to the digmty of 
Brafamina m consequence of their cxtraordinaiy devotion, not- 
withstanding the lowness of their birth. Exceptions may be 
allowed, where the rule is n^t m its mtegnty But the op- 
position of rule to rule and of law to law, r^ardingthe dignify, 
responsibility, and pnvil^es of tho sever^ eJasBes, must present 
msupemblc difficulties in the way of those, who maybe desirous 
od mamtaimn^ Hindu caste in its mtegnty The self-oontra- 
dictions likewise prove that the Hindu bh&tras could not have 
proceeded from Him with whenu is no vanablenees, neither 
shadow of turning ” 

Into whose hands these our lucubrations may &11, we can- 
not divme. If they ever attract the notice of any our na- 
tive fellow-sahjecta, we beseech tJiem to conader the duty of 
aSeviatiiig the evils produced by the system of caste. Those 
especially, whose nunds have been enbghtened by education, 
should i^on the awful responsibihty they incur, in the sight 
both of God and man, by conforming to an institution in winch 
they have no fiuth, and which is fraught with so many evils. 
The rational Hindus, as a certom section delight to call 
themselves, ought not to bo so orutimoZ in practice. We 
cannot conceive how a person, who profess^ to regard the 
Hmdn ShtUitras with pmect contempt, can egoy any fed- 
mg of self-esteem, while, m matters of caste, his professions 
are at such variance with his conduct* Inconsisteucy is indeed 
an evil, to which ail mankind ore more or less subject But 
habitual deviation from pnucsple constitutes a degree of turpi- 
tude, which society cannot tolerate withont siiucing into we 
den^ of moral debasement Histoiy has brands with tlm 
title of unpnncipled by^ocritee those, who habitually fidsified 
m practice what they maintained m theozy Such or our con- 
temporaries, as do not scrapie to f<dlow the example, must 
make up their mmds to share the fide, of those maxiEed men. 
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We do not wuh to anticipate the judgment of posten^ but 
we cannot think that those penom aie entitluigtheiiuelres to the 
^titude of the nation, who keep up in panotioe what they detest 
in theory, and perpetuate the monstrous institutHm m oast^ 
notwithstanding thw conviction of its evil ooDsequences. 

Such o£ our readers, as have not ahscdutely surrendered their 
mental freedom to the pretended authority of the Ye^ and 
Fur&nas, should coiuider the ^uiit of conforming to a system, 
which IS frlselyattnbuted to a divine orj^inaL Of iSl forgeries the 
most flfigitiouB and ^fiuie is that, wmdi connects the name of 
the Almighty with an untruth. If tiie Brahmin, the Kshetnya, 
the Vaishya, and the Sudra did nqt really proceed frmn different 
parts of the Creator's person, the story u nothing diort of blas- 
phemy He who professes assent to such a story his con- 
rormity to the institution of caste is paritceps cnmmzs Bven if 
it were abstractedly right to classify a people, it would still be a 
partunpation m the spiritual frrgenea of the Sh^stras to sup- 
port the specific institution whuh they have originate 

To us, whom the grace of an AUnnercifrl God has brought to 
the knowledge of a Saviour mighty to save, it is a most interest- 
ing reflection, that while Vedantism and Deism and other Aeo- 
nes have been propounded for the regeneration of thie native 
mmd — while nostrums after nostruinB arc prescribed for the res- 
toration of India's moral health — ^no remedy has hitherto succeed- 
ed in aUeviating the miseries of the country, but that which has 
every where proved a panacea fmr all evils. Vedantiam and Deism 
have both h^ found to repose spell-bound and dumb beside 
Duiga's dinne and the Brahmin's fire. Chnstiamty alone has 
resisted the bewitching charms of the goddess, and t£^wn down 
her altars.^ Chnstiam^ alone has quenched the Brahxmn’s fire 
and the igmted darts of Shiva. Christianity alone has destroyed 
caste, educated females, stcmpod the marriage, or rather the pros- 
titution, of in&nts, rdievea widows, and pro^imed due liberty 
to the captives of the Zenana. Chnstiamty, wherever it has 
got a footing, has transformed the Hindu's house from a scene 
o£ idolatry, female debasement, ignorance, and idleness, into 
one of rational wonhip, of moral energy, mtelloetual advance- 
ment, and female a^randizement 
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Art HL— 7^ JPiroeedurt «fie Gx/U Com1$ tf ^ Eaxi Ia~ 

«6aC!MUMii^<»M«/V0Sf^^ Pitrt WUbsmfm Ti^uAxr mt» 
Bjf W&m Mae^^ermm, ^ the Zwier Tem^, Eeq , BanuUr 
at Laao Caleatta, 1850 

A OSBTAIN ill-used damsel, as we read m our youngs dsye^ 
was (xm&ied in a solitaxy chamber by a bmnl-hearted relative, 
until she should have con^eted a seones of almost impoaable 
tasks, the first of which was to sort a tangled mass of threads 
of different ooloura. In the midst of her tears, a benevolent 
fiuiy made her appeamnoe, and, with a touch of her wand, exe- 
ontM the task, «w rdbeved her distress. Such supematural 
aid u unfortiinately not readily colled in m these d^nerate days, 
biU; laborious mortals, who endeavour to supply its place, still 
sometimes labour m the cause of the disconsolate publia It 
was out dS a chaos of unarranged tacts, multitudinous yet not 
complete, that Luuusns created an artificial order in the science 
of botany, and left to philosophers yet to come the task of 
fir&mmg a system after the true order of nature, when all, or 
nearly all, the essential fiu^ should have been registered. It 
was the quality of mder, which gave to the genius of ]^apoleon 
Its most distii^ive characteristic — a quality, overlooked m con- 
sequence of the bnlhancy of his actions, and which may be 
mai^Ded tiuoughout his campaigns, m the arrangement of his 
own resources and the appreciation of the position oS lus enemy, 
but which dione most brightly m the ci^ regulations of bis 
oonsnlate, and still aided his later stru^lea, after h» judg« 
ment had been debauched by unlooked-^ success. It is to 
a aunilar power (ff arrangement that we owe the revised tariff of 
Sir Bobm Peel, and & apphcation of uniform and discnim- 
natnijg principles to a mass m many hundreds of commodities. 
The ^islafamn of Justinian was the work of many hands, and 
was disfigured many taulte, but is not the less the most 
gigantic UMftance m wmch human mgenuily has drawn order 
out of chaos. A mass of laws, preeeoirats imd opuuons, whnta 
have aocumulated for centuries, is surely the most chaotic mate- 
rial over whidkphdoso^ier ever ponders, or fauy waved her 
wand. The l^idative bnck-maW has n^e many fafneks, but 
no fimn of ardutectuie is there. At the best, it may be ocon- 
pared to the tonbers prepared to build some vast wooden edi- 
fice, all numtoed and fitbig into each other, but a conception 
of whose form no inspectaou of the ports will convey, and which 
IS hkdv to be foun( when erected, to be discordant in many 
parts, ill omiceiTed for use, and uopoeing only from its size. 
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Sixty yean have suffioed to fbnn abody of Xodnnlaws, which 
offer, oa a sncnller scale and with fewer con^hcaticniB, a conm- 
terpart of the difScuItiea which Xnboman and his colleagues 
enoountered The Guide to the €W Law has introduced 
the principle of order into the body of civil enactments, 
and many other pabhcattons have thrown light on portions of 
the mass. 'What Luiihbus did for botany — the enabling a stn- 
dent to find the place of an oligect In a certain artificial ai> 
xangement — ^has been m great measure aocomphshed. What 
laws have been miacted on a certain subject, may be readily as- 
oertamed, but not so that mixed collection of enactments and 
customs, precedents and constructions, which on any one 
subject constitute what is called law, and, m the last resort, 
deteimme the mvil rights of the people. We have had a Law 
Ckiimmesion, whu^, asides Ihe good works it did m its tune of 
existence, has left us but one or two unborn babes , and as yet 
there has not been strength for them to come to the biim 
Pending that long-m^ected event, and not reverently awaitmg 
its advent, Mr Macpherson has stepped m, and has rendered 
a public service. Considering the neterogeneous mass from 
wmch he bas digested bis book on civil procedure, we have no 
hesitation m saying, that the work, which he undertook, has been 
admirably execute Notwithatandmg many omissions,* it de> 
serves the credit of having consolidate one portion of the law 
into a regular system, axiungement of the subject is bis* 

tonciJ, commencing with the persons and thm^ that may, or 
ma^ not, be parties or subjects m a r^ular smt , the mode in 
whmh It should be commenced, and in what court, the proceed- 
ing leading to a decree , the execution of the decree, and ap- 
p^ In {uoduoing a work on this subject, not only lucid but 
readable, Mr Macpherson bas rendered the same sort of ser- 
vice to die legal student, as one, who finds the leaves of a book 
cut out and heaped tocher at random, and arranges them m 
their proper order The most inde&tigable attention would 
Bcarcefy give a critical knowledge of a book, which can only be 
studied in such a condition , once arranged, its mtemal relations 
beccnne apparent. So it is m the work before us. The prin- 
ciples of the law are ^nerally laid down at the commencement 
of each chapter, and tiie detaw and their consistency with eadi 

* We nay notioe unoiig the larger on^adona. that there le no menUon of the epe- 
cut rules eonoenung natlTn Mldlen, when partieo to a dasa, vhich beitig 

exceptiimally treateo, deaerred a seoUon to ItseK like that glren to parti w pleading 
(a iSmA patatKu It might he added, that, to oomplete the code of prooednre, a 
dM of d die rales oonoerniug amiittib^ solta should be made But tide m no 
omtarion Maopherson having only propoeed to hlanetf as a subject the proceed 

mgsinregnlaraidta. 
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Other arc afterwatda exhibited, a&d tibie weak pointB and moon- 
aiatencies ajre hroughtmtoli^t, pnnooplos axe oanried out to 
their legitimate oonsequenoes, mid thus, m addition to the more 
JuciditY and clearer understanding of the whole, obscure and 
una^ttlBd poinits have been put forward, which may ere long 
receive an authontative solotuni. Ijooki^ upon the perfecting 
of tins digest of a portion of the law as an important public 
(dneot, we could wish that a sdeot number of the mstnct 
judges should be requested to annotate it, to mark Ue defects, 
omuaaioue and aupexdiuties, so &r as the expenenoe of six 
months or a year may suggest to them, and that a second edi- 
tMHH may mnbody th^ suggestums and receive a careful revi- 
sion, preparatory to its being admitted as a tex1>-book for le^ ex- 
aminations. For the venfication of particular provisioiis, it may 
BtiU be neceaeaiy to refer to the place where the onginal law or 
precedent is to be found but to make the digest complete, there 
should be nothmu material, whudi is not noted m it, though not 
necessanly at foU length. 

In the pre&oe to his book, Mr Macpherson has recorded 
his opinion of the Ben^l judicial system, and his suggestions 
for its improvement. His remarks, even where we tufSer in 
opinion, are enunently suggestive, and ore of that class so often 
wished for and so seldom got in India, the sentiments of a dis- 
possioiiate persoD, wim has been brought up under a different 
system, and has aj^lied his mind fairly to consider local facta 

l!lie chief 8ub,p:t6 discussed in the pre&ce, are the ongm and 
develojunent of me Indian law, its ccmsequent oonfoaed state , the 
necessity of written lawsjcontrasted with the sacoess with which 
non-regulation provinces have often been admuustered , some 
defects m the present system , the importance of a judge's reoeiv- 
mg a special preparation for his <mSoe , the comparative de- 
EuraldeiieBB of ^ previons enoployment m the revenue depart- 
ment , and the want of a code. iJl of these are questions, about 
which much has been written, without perhaps entirely exhaust- 
ing the subject, questions moreover of vital importance to the 
proper organization and workmg of the system, and some of them 
depending for their correct sofution on facts, whioh ore not at 
first sight doedy connected with them. 

We should be as unwilling to confine ounelves, when omisi- 
denng the ongm and devde^KOoent of our Indian laws, to the 
yeaxa m which the lUgulaticsis mid Acts were passed— to 1792 
and t^e subsequent years — as we should, in stud^i^ English 
law, toimiore every tun^that toidr |dace befoire I Richard 1 or 
before ftie paasmg of the first known general enactment It is 
indeed not a litUe instructive, and dumdatory of tfae Indian 
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system, to sla&Ge at tbe history of law m oiir native land , to oon- 
oeive oleaify and weigh well «ie many pointe of resemblance and 
of change, of growth and of a^lomexation, which the two have 
in common, and to consider whether the pnnciples, which gm^ 
UB m the one, may not be eqnally applicable in the other case, 
whether the feelmgs, which, we hnow, are enteriamed towards 
the system we were bom under, may not offer a key to those 
with which Indian laws are re^irded by the population sub- 
ject to them. 

Of the two portions of the law, the unwntten and the 
written, it is obvious that the former must always have the 
higher antiqmty Ours ascends beyond the region of histo- 
ri«il evidence, into the atmosphere where antiquaries ddi^ht to 
revel From the Romans we got our towns with a mumcipal 
constitution , from the Britons some customs probably, such as 
gavelkind, if not a more substantial contribution , the ^xons 
imported and consolidated tbeir own customs, the Danes did 
likewise, till at length, before the conquest there prevailed 
three ^sterns of law over three different portions of England — 
the Mercian, the West Saxon, and the Danish law Upon 
this state of things came the Conquest, and added a new element 
to the common law, perhaps the most important of all , for the 
tenures of land, the judicial forms and pleadings, and the language 
of the courts, were all Norman. Landhad been either held of the 
Crown by a (barter, or was aUodial, and simply private property 
At ono blow, the Conqueror’s l^islation (cap 52) chang^ the 
tenure of all the land m Enghmd, by or^inu^, that every 
landrowner should swear feu^l alle^nce to the King, and 
a further development of the same kw (cap 58), gave them 
a perpetual tenure, in place of the life tenure so frequent under 
the Saxons, and ordered every vassal to do military service Hence 
arose reliefs, wardships, escheats, and all the mtncacies m which 
the feudal law mvolved the possessor of land. 

From aU these soufees combined arose the conmum law, — a 
system, which, by its general customs, setdes the proceedings 
of courts of justice, the course of inheritance, and the formalities 
of documents, while it legalizes the existence of particular local 
customs. Throe customs are m the breast of the judges, and are 
learnt from the records of former luc^ments , but there must 
evidently have been a day, when tnere were no precedents, and 
when, what is now law, was either adopted the images 
of the people, or estabUshed de novo by the courts* The commem 
law is tJways called the perfection of reason and it was said in 
proof of it, that an infraction of one of itsoldruiro, of whubihe 
reason was unlmown, was sure to be followed by mconvemence. 
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Bat notwjtfastanchiig ihia inastmaUeneas, itoA»iididiiotdoju8<> 
tice^ wludi isBOtsuronsmgyOonsidenj^howmaGii of it was new 
and didnot tally with old castoms. Toe onlj modem whiohjuEH 
tioe could be was by an appeal to the King^ who, through h» 
Chancellor, ciuled up the case into faia own court , and thus, m 
redresBuig the deficiency of the common law, hud the foundation 
of the equity courts and system of law In the mean time, 
questions concerning spintim matters, or depending on rebgious 
ntes, sudbi as mamage and lemtima^, fell under the jurisdiction 
of the pnestly class, and of me eod^iastioal courts. dJl these 
things W estabhshed, when the statutes, as now known. 

Well known as these &cts are, it will still not be superfluous 
to ohserre the broader features displayed m the history of 
our law In its ongm are seen lo^ customs, dcriTed trom 
whate\er source, and obtaimn^ among the people a force equal 
to law , then, as courts justice arose, receiving their sanction, 
subsequently moulded by me enactments of WiiliEm mto a new 
shape, and dating its present outimes from that penod. Then 
arose an equity junsdiction to correct the hoHness of the 
common law, like the Jus I^-atonum, as defined W Papiiuan 
to be that power which the FrasUms exercised of supplying 
from their mscretion the defects of the Roman law, and, oon- 
formable to AnstotLe's opimon, that a law may, by reason 
of Its umversaLty, be -deficient, and reqture to be rectified by 
special decrees. Then also was made the separate junsdio 
tmn of ecclesiastical courts, in which, besides mattms socially 
connected with religion, rights of marriage, divorce, and testa- 
ments were cognizable. The body of statute laws has since 
been enacted to limit and guide the whole. 

Is it not possible, that such light, as is to be derived from a 
oomparuKHi of an analogous case, may be obtained from a re- 
view of the progress of ^glish law, and be of use in consider- 
ing the Indian system, if, not confining ourselves to the Star- 
tute Law of the one country and the Acts and RegulationB 
of the other, we examine the ongm and growth of both? 
Would tliere existed a historical daguerreotype — a com- 
plete descnption of the state of what must be cidled the law, 
however inapplicable the term may appear-^iefore the Bri- 
tish sway extended over Bmmal, or over other ports of India. 
There are materials ibr the lottcr, which are decent with 
r^pect to Ben^ , but m either case, there would be finmd, 
contraiy to the accepted definition of the sovereign power, ml- 
ers, who enacted and did what was held by the pet^lo to be 
illegal, and sulgeetB, who had certam fixed, if not always well-de- 
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fined, ideu of wliat was law, eatirdiy omioeed, where under 
M tihsirnn adan drauxuon, to tlm of the rmer, but assented to 
on the whole, thoo^ eometunes dmegarded firoan ospnoe or 
inters by a Hindu C]ue£ Such as it was, under eatner lulii^ 
there was (notwithstanding the eapnoe or hostility of those ra 
high place, and the absence of a check on iheir o(^uct) some- 
thing wbii^ deserved to be called a common law, as much as 
the aeariy local eustoms of the Saxons^-emnething, however HI* 
defined and m some points mezacdy observed, to winch the 
people were attsdied, which regulated their rektums with ea^ 
other,a&d, though oft^ liable to be made of no effect by wdl 
of the govenung povet, had, as its sanction, the force of po- 
pular opmioiu To relate all its proyisum^ to enter into 
all Its mmutue, to record its numberl^ ezcepboual pronaiouB, 
IS a task, whidi never has been attempted, and which no indus- 
try or knowledge could successfully pmorm. 

Such IB the complication of rules under which the Hindu re- 
joices to live. The earliest, most elaborate and complete synopsis 
of them IS to be found in the Institutes of Menu. In these later 
days as m that ear^ time, the law of the Hmdu enters more 
largely mto the guii^ce of evcrvHlay conduct than m any 
Gt&T race. Much of it emanates from religious do^caa» mwh 
proceeds the principles, whuh in everv nation r^pilatb 
the social relations of men. There is the law which affects 
the position m society given by caste, which has a rdigtous 
origin , that which r^ulates the adoption of heirs. Intimacy, 
divorce, and mhentance, enforces contracts, gives heredita^ 
office under Government, and jff^onbes the tenures ci land. 
Every district, every village, every caste, even every fimuly, 
m^t have, and often had, rules peculiar to itself An AHtm 
or an Edward mi^t, m Sazan tunes, endeavour, by compilation 
or selection, to r^uce the similar mass of various local customs 
to nnifbrmily, with some prospect of success, but the s^ea 
of the law among the Hmaus had no such power to mterf^ 
with those of their country-men, whose origin and sanction, 
bemg partly in religious usage and class attachment, defied 
the aggressums of the legislator In their codes will be found 
the proof of thmr impotence,* where they inculcate Ihe ne- 

* We aUadedio sa^ ex^ewiom u the Mlowins 

" Evwy idngdone hM ite own aagbona, end ereivtomi has Its owa iMUtotaa. go Vfwy 
tribe bu iti vws onatozos ^ acooidiiig to those oobUhim, an uoeqael dlTblon take 

^ dLvWoEi has paawd rwelaitr from fttiier and anoeriboora 

tbbalMki9Siroeed.*---iVaIhed*«CWB^G<ait0oZaiu,j» M. 

Aareeahl; to a text of Yilhaspati, “Icawmoriil usage legaUwa aay practim **— 
WS MoanttlMg fiiwiM 

M 
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ceenty of tho odmouBtmtor of tlu^ laws being vened m loeal 
eofitoiBa. In ^ eocsetjr itadf will be seen tibe Inxomnt 
growtiL of diveiBified unges, the knowledge of wluoh, m any 
one locality^ nu^t fisrm l£e study of yeara 
A oenti^ ago then, Ihrooshoat what » now British India, 
tiure existed a west hpdy of laws, of roles of civil conduct, 
acoompamed by sanctions, whether enforced by the ruler 
or by the people themselves. It is of the permanent rules 
of the latter chuM, andnot of tiie former, which nave now mostly 
passed away, that it is worth while to take notice. Among 
them wdl be found rules of religious and moral conduct, and 
even of the mmm morals, which hod their appix^iniate, but often 
not their sole, sanction m the autbonty of ^ priesthood, or the 
chowdry, the caste or the local pondiayet , and, m company 
witii th^, rules which more properly receive their force and 
cnrremy ftom the Kxecnti've Gkivemment There would be seen 
the arrangement of Bomety mto castes with all their complicated 
details , tile division of the sur&ce of the country mto vil-^ 
l^es with defined limits, the establishment, for the most part, 
ofheredittu'y offices of vanous sorts in each viUage, the pnviWes 
or emoluments annexed to each, the mode ot succession, ^e 
tenure of land, by one class as tenant-at-will, by another as 
hereditary occupants, here with the power of fredy alienating 
it, there with the necessity of securing the consent of partners 
and lauds paving a small charge for the support of a temple, 
or clammy to to free from all tax. There was to be remarked 
every vanety m the mode of coUectmg the land-tax (a vita! 
&ct for the tenure of land), from the hereditary head-man, or 
the temporary Government renter of a viUr^e, claimmg a com- 
parativdy tnflmg influence, to the zemmdar of a larger district 
and pf^Bsuig more extensive powers. Less important than 
the mes concerning land, but still more comph^ted,* there 


* Among the qitilMM BeeeM«ry}naBrahraiii]ndgais,UmtheiiunildbeTenedtii 

** Written eridenoe Is dedared to be of two sorts the validity of both depends on 
Ote usage estabbshed in the cooBtry”— Aid; P 2flQ 

* In Bengal, for tnstance, the taxes are described as folows ~ 


. . _ and a vanety Of taxes 

levied at different b; the 


*neae conristed of the «nd; w 1 
esDed abodbi uhkh had been indisci - , - .... 

Oovemment, the aemfaidam &merB,aiid even by the Inferior ooUeetors The 
Committee (of 17^ proyoeed to dednet sooh aa appeared most opnreaslve to the 
mhaMtanta,. tesarviBg those vrbieli were of liMig sunding and had been oheerftaJly 
snbaiieted to by the ryots. Among the tonner were the dottes, arbttmgy levied by 
seBdndsn ana &nii^ upon all goods and neoessanea of ufb, pesdog by vater 
tfarongb tbe Interisr part of (he ooaotiy The tens or Anes Ar petty 

ocnnes and ajademetaoon, ware also totol^ aboBAed aa wdl as the Aoldeay w 
Ux upon manl^ wfaleh Ridded » uMliv iwremm to Opy«riiiaent.”-^mTb!piM# 

19, a£ 
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mi^t be fotmd a miiltitade o£ taxes, the body of them of <dd 
standing, but every where diown^ m the preseuee of pet^ 
new imposts, iho power of the mmor officials to legishite withm 
their own boundanee the transit duly, with all its eomplexi^. 
Its old rates and new additions, its pulmo duUee lemble the 
Oovemment, its private toll m the of every powerful ze- 
mindar the petty taxes on trades and <m every profitable oocu- 
patum which the l^islatiYe tax-gatherer could dWxver, and, on 
some thmga, such as inaTtiage8,not stnotly profitable , and those 
levied on petty miadeameanouiB, and BupplemeiLtfj to the rules 
of caste and moiuhty 

We have taken no notice of the cmnmal law, and the influ- 
ence which its administration must have had on the cunenoy 
of the rest. It is ev^ent that under a Hindu ruler, who 
would look on the slaughter of a cow as a crane, the latter 
must have been in fiiU torce under a Muhammadan goyemor, 
who enforced his own law wherever it (dashed wilh that the 
l£ndns, it was only the adhermice of the people that xetamed 
the latter in vigour Sudi a state things eao^ed in Bengal,* 
and, m the course of time, a great part of the country vraa. sub- 
mitted to a foreiCT influence, snnilar m its nature, but not equal 
m Its efiects, to of the Norman conquest on the Saxon po- 
bty, or etiU more analogous, perhaps, to the ftate of Ireland un- 
der the penal lawa A second power has supervened, whose 
mission wpeared to be to call mkh order out of chaos , wbuh 
has modinra the tenure of land by sweeping measures, erected 
a maohuiery of courts and police, created a system of proce- 
dure, and mis, in part, seen the true pohoy of basmg its supers 

*■ TbQ fttlowlne pass^ quoted {n the veply of the Cknvernment of Uidia to the 
Msdraa petitum o& the Zee Xoc^ exhibits this otmona state of tiUqgB — 

** The Cotmdl of Serenoe In a letter to the President and Coondl, Ui^ 1^72 en 
dosed a remonatranoe of the Naib DewaTi, M&pectnw that part of the InstraetlofOB in 

last letter of the PreadoDt and Gotm^triiiofa that in oases of the iabo- 

litaaoe of Uie (3mtoos, tha magistrates BhooM be assisted by the Brabwlns ai the 
caste to wUch the parties belong In that memorial, the NaibDewaa strongly remon- 
atnrtasagidzist aiOovnig a mafazoin to be esUed in to the dedsaon of any msttm- of 
inbentan^ or other Spates of the Oentoos that smee the establishment of tiie 
Ituhrnnmaqan dominion m Hmdostaa the Brahmins had never been admitted to any 
snbhjarisdlothm that to order a magistnte of the fiutb to decide in oomunoUon with 
a Brahnun, irmild be repmnumt to the ralea o( the &itb and an bmovatlon pecndiarly 
improper m a country tincur the domimoa of a Knasolniaa Bmperor that vhen the 
mattar in dl^Moto can be decided by a rribrsnoe to Brahnans^nomtemplacm had ever 
been j^en to that mode of dedsion , but that when they think fit to resort to the es- 
tab^Eed judioatozes of the country, Qmst submit m a dedsnm according to tim 
rnlea Budpnnctoles of that lav by vhl^ alone these oourtsare aathotixed tojndm , 
that thero voiila be the exestest ahaordity in snob an association of jndieaturea^ be- 
eaaae the Brahmin vonld determine acoOTi^ to the precepts and nsages of bla 
caster and the nagistrabM most dedda aooordlng to those of we Mu hammad an hnr 
that In many iiiBtiuices, the nOes of the Geutoo and Mnhammadan lav, even vnth rea< 
to faheri t an oe and snooession, differ materially from each other 
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■trootOK on the ancient fottndatioa0,«iid of actii]|^ maipint m 
eonfonmt/ with the rttU exMtaig aneieat eifilisationi bat modir 
£ed by tllo more enhriiteiied newa of modemda^ 

On eKftimnmg tins bo^ of what we have called rules or laws, 
there nnmediatmyanaesy&st the qne 8 tion---What portumof them 
IS to be oGOBidiffed aa induded wxthm the provuioe of junspru- 
denoe? ^ it u obvious, that the whole are not so, unless the 
coQXtB are soldy gdided by the apmt of the Hmdu lepslatioii, 
and {dace onaa equal footing rel^us and l^al proviamna. A 
second questaon of 8 (»ioely lesa j|[Mractical importance UH-Whether 
a kno wled^ of that portion alone, whichpeiWos to junaprudencc, 
and a etn^ of ita pnuciplea and details, with whatever written 
law may have been auperadded, will suffice to constitute an 
efficaent ju^e ? 

'Withc^ attemptum here to define their limite, xt wiU be 
suffioaent to observe, ^t a portion the natne uaa^a belongs 
raxqiearly to what is called law , a portion, as inanifesuy does sot 
belongtoii, while there is, between the two, a certain debateable 
groond, whiob, like the natural forms on the confines of the ani- 
mal and veg^Ue km^oms, may be doubtfully assigned to 
either If a qaestum m this doufc^l nature is brought befiire 
the courts, it is the province of the code of prooedure to assign to 
it its prcqier place, mid to detennme whether it shall be heard 
To decide what law Aall be applied, when it has been admitted to 
a heaniig, whether the law current among the pecqde, or the 
epefual law of the ruler, as under the Nasixn in Beml, or some 
modifica tion, sudi as the enactments of the British Govemmeut, 
u the duty ^ the general legislator And here let us observe, 
tint it 18 this pomt, that constitutes the ongmal difiereuce be- 
tween (what are called) the regulation provinces, and those 
oountnes whidi are administered under another system 

The essential choractenstic of the former system is to aim 
at recoxdn^ the law in wnting, whence the letter of the law 
becomes tim guide, and there is a foir field for ingenuity in 
evading it. latter hidds to unwritten law and, acting up 
to its smt, foils such ingenuity by its greater elasticity 
Mr hCa^hsrwn truly obsOTvee (Profiice, p. iv ) that “ it is 

* pOBsihle that an officer, thoroughly acquainted with die cus- 

* tomaty laws and tenures, and with the mdividual character of 

* the natives of s distamt, might, }jj patience and uxq»atiahty, 

* and by the tact, which a !oi^ mtimacy with onentu life can 

* sometimes bestow, settle diqputm very efiSloieiidy„ and give 

* hig^satasfimtion to a rural population ” but he somewhat over- 
estunatea the xanty of what he calls ^ the imecud and scarcely 

* oommumoabls knowledge by whKdi ha has been guided.*^ 
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UnquestKuably there have been men, to vhoee mente even 
anch a deeonpUon would do ecaxcefy ad^nate joatioe, but it le 
luit essential to the systenij tktt such men anovild omiduct it. 
Doabdess the more patience, mipwrtiahty, tact and koowledge 
are possessed by any ofiloer, the Wter he will execute hia &- 
ties, but the spmt of the system is not in them. Its spmt is 
Buuply QODservative — ^to found peace and good order, not on 
written law, but on the conservation of eximg nghta What- 
ever usage may be classed in the province (a junspradenoe — 
whatever may be the existing rights of property— the modes of 
hryingtaxea-^^ those things, m ^rtywhckoonstitute themter- 
nal poDty of a people, are accepted as iacts, and the Qovemmeat 
oontmues as it had b^ constituted before, only in an unproved 
spmt That large body of admmistratiYe questioiis, w^ch, 
undOT the native government, were left to the discretion of the 
ruler, requires the exercise of the soundest common sense, but 
of no brilliant talents. In the greater capacity for Govern- 
ment of the British officer, is his supenonty to the fonn^ ruler 
As tune passes on, consistency is mven to the system, but the 
old shape 18 preserved there is no Relocation , c^es of proce- 
dure are formed, and precise methods of ocdlecting the revenues, 
of prosecutmg offend^, and of deciding mvil fosputes. The 
two former were, under the native ruler, inextnoaluy entwined 
together, and oontmue so under the new Oppressive taxes 
are removed. The property in land, dependu^ so materially 
on taxation, is strengthened and improved by the registration 
of existing nght& The changes made, are we remo^ of in- 
conveniences. The written kws, whuh m course of tune ac- 
cumulate, are generally laws rather for the guidance of the of- 
doeis of Geverument than for that of the people, who conti- 
nue m the ancient ways, but somewhat enmotned and made 
etisight. 

Xh^ is nothing in all this incompatible with the existenoe of 
a penal code, whose prov^ons might limit the powers of the 
ju^e, and which, if well considered would not be more discord- 
ant witih the feeh^B of the people than his ungnided deemoas. 
Hie gmdmg motive of such a system is to protect person and 
property m the most efficient way, and this will always be found 
to M one la winch httle complication exists. It need scarcely 
be added, that the mvil judicature, being m the some hands, wiU 

administered in the same spint, as the other branches. Ihere 
will be no disoordanoe. How, out of such a ^stmo, has grown 
the separatiOQ of the card and higher cmumal jnnsdictaon firom 
those of the revenue and uohoe, as seen at thu day m many of 
the r^fulatKm pcoymoes of Indui» it u neeffiese now to trace. 
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The aUe men who fimnded oor jodKial metem did Hat fdi- 
W this method. By whatever prooeea, th^ eeem to have 
amved at the oonvieboii that it u, as Harm^gton expresses it> 
a pnmaiy and essential duty of every just Qovemment towards 
Its suts^ka, to puUish and eufocce au equitable system of law 
(i. A. wnttoi Uw)t adapted to their actual condition and cu> 
cumstanoes, and <^ca]ated to protect them m their rights, 
natand imdacquirH. Inporsuanoeof ihi8(at all eventspraiso* 
worthy) object, they turoM their attentum to important 
subject hud tenures and taxes, tenure of lana is the 
poont <m which, more than cm any other, depend the polity 
of the people and the distmctive cbaractenstics of the law 
An entire change of the rights of property m land is therefore 
an entire dhlocation of society Though it was impracticable 
to secure and define on one piece of paper all existing rights to 
land, more than one measure was possible. It was possible 
to follow some such course, as we have indicated above it was 
possiUe, idter the foduon the first William, to {dace on a new 
footing die whole land of the country it was possible to umte 
sevenu powers m one band, and to permit the revenue officer 
to judge all cases connected with lanoL But this was considered 
to be too great an autfaonty for one person in Bengal Then 
shown a meuKnrable instance of the most benevolent m(H 
tives leading to the adoptiofn of the worst of several alternatives. 
A mufonn wntten rale was introduced, where no uzufonn rule 
had ever existed before , the customaiy rights of the most nu- 
mcTouB class were irrevocably transfer^ to others , the possi^ 
bibty of retracing the step, if a false one, was carefully gu^ed 
in^nst, and an entir^ new element was intxoducM into 
w tenure of land Then arose aU the evils of the law 
enfitttang the new right, and the people holding to the old one. 
Such were the auspaces under wmcb our judicial system deve- 
loped itself 1£ disputes concerning land were enormously mul- 
tiplied, if revenue and ludicial anmontics held different views 
of the same subject— tne one more attadiied to the unwritten, 
the other to the written, law, if the courts were unable to 


meet the demand for justice , * if, m the disruption of rights to 
land, crime grew apace, and the pobce was inadequate to 
Its repression y— d u due to the foondaticms of great civil insti- 
tutMms being laid in the denial of nghts — ^to the adoption of 
a method, the reverse of that whira expenence has smoe 

r tod out as necessary to their preservatioa. Happily, in the 
W Provmcee, the effect or former legidation Iim been 
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in ^eat measurerot nd and aotnal rights have been fixed 
and recorded. The satoe ratKxiai course unpuraued in the Pun- 
jab, and offers the best prospect of an efiment adsumsixtdion 
of jastioe The first foundationa of it mast be laid lu a correct 
revenue eystem, and that vast mass of complications, whu^ 
have arisen in connection with land, may tW to avoid^ 

To return firom ibs di^eBBion on the |ulnect of forms of 
admimstratioii, to that msputes prromrly mdud^ m the pro- 
vince of ludicatore, the leading Wd-marks are broadly mid 
down in the l^islatiou of 1793 

“ The civil courts are empowered to take cognizance of all 
^ suits and complaints respcctmg the sucoession or r^ht to real 
‘ or personal property, l^d-rents, revenues, debts, account, 

* contracts, pa^erships, marriage, caste, claims to damages for 

* injuries, a^ generally of all scuts and oomplaiats of a civd 
‘ nature 

“ There is therefore (subject to certain specified exceptions) 

* no description of civil right, for the enforcement of which a 

* remedy may not be afhmed by the civil courts.” — Maepher- 
80 «*s J^oeedure, p 25 

The exceptions, besides those of tune, person, and place (such 
as, where too long time has elapsed, or person or pliwe are not 
subject to the jun^otion) include al^ questions, where the Bub> 
ject-^tter is taxation — a point, which sometimes mvolyes nice 
distmctions, but which is so &r of mmor importance, that, if not 
cognizable by the civil courts, ihew are so by another authority, 
that of the revenue officers. There are some others which 
depend <m more genera} pnne^ea 

" A suit may not be broii^t for any thing repugnant to po- 
' Bitive law, to morality, or to public pohey, as for the division 
‘ of gaum imlawfdlly acquired, or to miforce the performance of 
' an engagement, which it would be fraudulent or immoral to 
‘ fulfil, such as a oaaepvrejcsy to cheat a thud party, or an agree- 

* ment to defeat his rights, or to evade the rightful process of 
‘ law, or an agreement to compromise a ];no8ecntion, where the 

* thief promises to restore the value of the thmg taken, and the 

* person, who has been robbed, undertakes not to prosecute the 
‘ thmf”— P 37 

There is yet a still wider, but even lees-defined, exception to 
the statement that, there is no description of civil right to eii~ 
foiue which t^eoorts do not a remedy, if we were to define 

civil n^ts m the spmt of Hindu le^^tion, and m the sense 
which the value attached to them by tiie people would imply 
''It 18 a question aa yet undecidM, whether the civil courts 
' have jun^tioB to entertain a suit, which is brought, not for 
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* the enfinrcement of way civil nghte, hut fbr the bare declant- 

* tion a n^t to perform ceriam rdigums ceremordeay or in** 

* deed to demde any right merely m the abstnct”-— jP 28 
Conneoted with tbs geoeral statem^it, Uiere are some special 


" The right to receive paymeuis, whu^ are in their own iiaf> 
' tore voluntaiT, ansum whoQy out of pexfional preforence, 

* cannot be made the subject of suit m the civil oouiis, and^ foar 

* tbs reasoi^ the courts cumot take oognuanoe of chuaMforthe 

* office of chowdxy But it seems ihey wiU entertain a suit 

* for oompellins one man to enmloy another as be pneet, or 

* noroAit, accoimsg to the hexeditaiy custom of fomiliea^^ 

36,37 

On ^ other hand, if a mmber of a tribe mtermpt and ro^ 

* eist the heads of the tribe in ^ exercise of privileges to which 

* the latter, as such heads, are entitled, the court can take cog- 

* uizance of an action by heads, for the recovery dT ^bonagea 
' m reflect of the interruption, and for the reoogmtion (f iheir 
« pTml^we.”— /* 27 


Tbs, however, impears to be merely proiecUou given, not the 
exercise of an excfusiye r^ht enforced. Again, in the Bombay 
conrts, the hereditaxy office of ihe headsim of the butdiers in a 
town IS hdd to be a fit subject for a suit, ^islossof dunacter, 
ansii^ fiom not beiz^ asked to a solemn feast and also the 
exclusive pnvilege, possessed by the head of a rebgious sect, 
of ndSng in piooession, with ms palanquin earned across the 
road.* 


The latter case, wbch the Sudder Judge, who first heard it in 
appeal, considered of such unportanee, as to demand the presence 
of a fiill oourt, is paiticalarly mstructive, as exemplifying the dif- 
ficnhieB under wWh the courts have to adnunister ^ostu^ The 
inabShty to umremate the value, or almost the existence, of a 
pniul^ge, wbwyet was of sufficient importance to cause afirays, 
and to excite the minds large numbers of the people , the im- 
posabUity of proving a foct, as notonous as tbat tiie present 
Pope IS m representative of the early Popes , the call for evi- 
dence of Ae anment enjoyment of a pnvilege, wbch was stated 
to have ocwmated many oentunes ago , the refusal to take the 
persona! evmeooe iffiered , the rcgectiou of the copper inscnptumB 
tendered m proof, as being wntten in an oniUtdlagible (XAirao- 
ter and language — sn tbeuuelves prma Jqciib evidome thmr 
aafiqui^ , One moranoe that a grant cf a privilege was exclu- 
sive under the oM regime, masoii^ as no person could, without 
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a grant, use any of iheiaa^nia honour — show these diffioultxes 
ID a very stnJdag pcnut of view 
Thus under one head are untied together disputes oonoenui^ 
the nchts of family pnest^ of heads of religious sects, of h^iS 
of trades or Tillages, processiouB of nval sects, and the marks of 
honour granted by former rulem. Welookm vain for some rule, 
which may separate those cases which the courts will admit 
&oin those which they will refuse to entertain. But from the 
small number of cases we have mentioned, perhaps smne general 
pruu^le may be faintly disoemible, thoimh as difficult to be 
statea accurately, as the distmctionB of real and personal 
statutes of the ciTilians. It is that, where the subject matter of 
the suit 18 a question, of rebgiou or of moialiiy, its sauction may 
be left to the religious and moral laws. If a certain mdmdual 
refuses to say, or cause to be said, a certain prayer, his refasal 
may be contrary to his religion, but will be no subject for the 
interference of the (UtiI courts but rf it causes daroiige to some 
other person, it may become so , or, if another prevents hie doing 
so, he may demand protection m the exercise of hia religion. 
Thus, we do not conceive the emjd(maent of a certam person 
as pnest, or porohxty to be fit Bu1:^ect for a suit , but if the pnest 
has not been paid, or a c<Hpartner refnses hia contribution, while 
other sharers contribute and would have to bear the loss, an 
action might he. If a person, deprived of his caste privileges by 
a sentence of the caste authonties, appealed to the courts to 
rmnedy the injury and alleged u^ustice done him, it might be 
proper not to aomit his application ,* but, if it mvolvM the 
right to proper^it it woula be a good cause of action. By 
the some reasoning, every right wh^ is purely cml, whether 
that of mayor of a corporation who succeeds by Section, 
or of head of a tnbe 'tmo succeeds by hereditary descent, 
^ould be protected W the courts, Beli^us ][Mroceasion8 
are a good example of iW ambiguous class. They axe known 
throu^out In^ as causes of disturbance of the peace. TVe have 

* M In tbe Bombay Beporm, there la sn loatanoe of an aodon of damagcB for a 
< isfialtdotm expolr^ firafoi caate *—8tranfe an Shtdu Zaw <. 161i PJbmMWktad v 
Ooobuhiad, 1 p. I1'S& 

t nUi remark haa a direct bearing on the for ha qnoatian Ibe Britbh Gorem 
Dwnt baa laid down Um piiiudide of oomplete toieratlon— of rehpon bdng no dra <^8- 
qnaliftoafCloa The oourta hare alwaya modifird the action of native law where it was 
oiMwtK opposed to morality or to tlw general principles of onr Govenuoeii^ as was 
dalhr dirue In tka adnUmatrattoii of the Mnhanunadan crmunal law By that law^ a 
relspaed convort bpnaUbabla with death and thia and many otherprov&iooa are held 
of DO eifoot La tto oaae of a Hinda oonvart to another fonh, Um fondameatal priii« 
ofade of poSoy declared by the British Govenunemt la dveoify o]n)oaed to the provl- 
dui of tile Hmda law, that fte ooDvert ia dvUly dead, and it may beaBmdeed that had 
the queetioD been and ably argued lidbre the oouis before the dtscueaioB of 
tlie Aw ha qued^ the bitcdmint proYidon would have been found untexiable, and 
alnngtted l&ie so many others 
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witn«Med their efteote from Allahabad to ^meer, but they are 
more especially liable to cause diat evil m the eountiy eouth of 
the Nerbodda lmp(»rtaut aa they are, the practice regardu^ 
them, speokmg of India generaUy, is wholly unsettied and it u 
even eapposed they are a proper sulgeot fyr uie magistrate to de- 
cide fin^y-^an iminion, which shows what vogue notions are cu]> 
rent oonoemmg fimm. The busmess of the masstrate is to jwe- 
vent the omonossion of in^nnee and to preserve toe puUic peace, 
and, when a breach of it is wprehended, he n^tlv interferes to 
avert the tlrreatemed eviL U is the province ^ the mvil courts 
to protect the exermse of rights and privileges, and to give com- 
pensation in damam for tfamr and of such a nature 

IB toe (question inrmved in disputes regarding processions. Assum- 
ing that the law permits jnoceesionB geneiwy, the right to con- 
duct one throngn an inhabited place, the inhabitants of whito 
object to it, depends <m prescnptioii. In the preset state of 
society, such an event is often so galhng to their feelm^, as to 
induce a breadi of the peace as a means of avoidiiig it, and this 
of necessity requires toe mterfereuce of the Government autoo- 
n^es. Many ojicumstances may have their weight m consideiv 
mg such a question , toe antiquity of the usage , toe length of 
time durum which it has not beim exercised , toe evente, sudi 
as toe buiMing of a place wortoip belonging to an adverse 
se^, which may have occuzied in the interval, the danger to toe 
pubhc peace m enforcing it , toe iacihty with whito it may be 
abn^ated, and the genem policy of maintaimi^it in vigour It 
will not do to lay ^wn some general maxim, tc^dly inapplicable 
to toe^state of some^ — such as, toat the high road is open to all 
comers, — and to suppose, that, by mioh a dictum, the affiur wiU be 
settled. The question is one of prescnption on toe one side, and 
of iBjuiy similar to that caused 1^ libd on the etoer a 

ma^stn^ sees suffioieBt reason to interS^, fixim toe appr^ien- 
sion of disturbance, there will also be reason enough for him to 
take Bueh st^ as will oblige the olqecting party to diow cause 
why toe procession should not Uke placed step which will 
immediatmy bring toe matter to an issue m the court. 

After the deftmtum of the province of judicature, and toe li- 
mitations and restrictions on toe admission oi suits, the tnud 
runs Its oomnse, and it remains to apply toe law The sources 
from which the law is drawn, and toe classification which its 
<nigm may give rue to, are not unworthy of attention. The 
sources are exuting customs or oonunmi law, law treatases, toe 
regulataons and acts of Gov^mment, natural equity, and reports 
offormer cases, with toe eircalar orders which to^ have ^ven 
rue ta The commem law ndes^ or ought to rale* all cases con- 
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cernio^ tonures land and vanous other subjects, wherever it has 

not, as la Beml, been modified by special enactments. The law 
treatises, pecnbar to different dawes of ihe^^^e and to vanous 
schoolsof the same olassf are the primary authontym questions of 
euccesnott, mhentanoe,xnamage,aaid caste, and aEreBgioiis usa- 
ges and mstitutions, subject to modification on proof of custom 
adverse to the roles th^ lay down for as the Hindu sage has 
esid, “ immemonal usage le^itlizes any practice.” Equity is the 
chief ^de la another class cf oases. Statutes and precedents, 
it need not be said, are authoritative ^dea wherever wey apply 
Each of these thr^ departments of W might have been appro- 
pnated to a different court, but the Indian courts undertake the 
somewhat arduous task of ^uuiusteniig the whole The judges 
should be equally fiumbar with customs, native law treatises, and 
the pnnmples of equity, as with the statutes andprecedents This 
IB a great charge ana if they are often not fiiUy equal to it, it is * 
no matter of surprise In suits concerning l^d, and m their 
cnminal functions^ we believe th^ are most efficient, and these 
constitute the greater part of their duties, m difficult questions, 
such as those which occasionally arise concenung contracts, less 
so, and least of all, incases whidn require the apphcation of Eng- 
law We should not expect from an English lawyer, or ju^e, 
a correct opinion on a question of French or Austrian hiw and so 
IcxDg as the Indianjud^ administer a system of law whose object 
18 the protection of the people of India, we ^lall expect an 
equally mvanable want of correctness m their attempts to 
appl^ the law of England. The best prospect for their apply- • 
mg it correctly, (and, inasmuch, as we wim Indian law to 
tbmr study, wehoj^and bebeve, the mfy proe^ty) is, that what- 
ever they are to use, should be oompdea m a hand-book, 
and wlmtever is not foimdm that book, should be to them non- 
existent. We say we hope it, because to require the exjiound- 
ers of the law to learn two systems, is to premude them from a 
complete knowledge of either, and thus inaefimtely to defer the 
consolidation of that Eastern, which is stiU m process of forma- 
tion and unprovement The greater the evil, the more surely 
wiU the remedy be at hand , and no remedy can be so simpio- 
or so easily practicable as the one we have proposed. 

The clasiufioation, we luive thus roughly fetched, is not with- 
out its bearing on the subject of a oo&, or digest It indicates 
the want of such a work by pointing out the vanety of sources 
from winch the law is drawn, and the undefined state of some 
portions of it. This very vanety qualifies different individuals 
to up difierent branches of either of the departments of 
law, with a view pumlar to that, which produced the book now 
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before us. A conmilatioa of all pirevious deoiaiOBs and a atate- 
ment of tbe lav, wWibasled or maybe mferrod from,them 
on any one aubi^ bowerer aarroar, oannoi &i] of bemg a step 
in mB right dixeebaEi and fixr this reason, as mndi even 
as from tbe menta of the work itself we augur weU of 
the efifoote of Mr Maophefteon's laboon. We do not ezp^ 
a oon^lete digest to w made under the orders of the uo> 
vemmant, thoagh some portioDs must come through tiiat chan* 
noL We look to pnctiGal and mdividuBl exertums for future 
huahties in the stimy of the law, and for works on sin^ sub* 
jects, which may one day beo^e authority m the courts. 
However miv^ we may ent^tam the wuh, we can perceive no- 
thing;, except m the N W Provinces, winch " enoouxagce the 

* hope, tlmt we may one day see a civil code, fully digesting 
‘ aU land tenures and regolatioiis for each province, with 

* a thoroii|^ mvest^tion of w pnncipleB of ^nity applicable 

* to each, m the rdatnm of landholders to the Government and 

* to each other, inoorpoiatu^ all that has grown up among the 
‘ people and all that has been actually demded and settle , a 

* in whidi all existing materials may be reviewed and 

* aimnged, and m which the legislature, not nueJed by other 
' ^sterns, may give to India, tlmt great pubhc work so much 

* wanted, uid fiar which the materials have been silently aconzou* 
‘ latiDg.” — Maq^umn. Pr^aee, p. xvu. 

If we live to see that day, — if the chief port of the law is ever 
digested, the rtody of it nnide single, the leading psinciples and 
special provisions ahke recorded m order — ^we may then modify 
m some dom^e the opuuons we entertam oonceming the pre- 
paration of Judges for the bench. 

It IS a great problem how first to create, and afterwards to 
peserve at the ^hest povat of effimenc^, a body of ja%ei^boni 
in a fbrrngn coimtiy, amnmisteaing, in laj^guages not their own, 
laws of such vaned charseter, wi^nt the assistauce of a w^ 
trained bar, or of a jury, and so situated, that on them alone 
depends the atabditv and correct worki^ of the courts of 
jndicatare. Three wxm seem to be of conseqaenoe towards 
solviog ibis problem, we means of ensuring lo^ knowledge, 
and krowloto of the law— local knowledge, which oompnset 
knowled^ os the people, thear chameter, language, and modes 
of thou^t, the things winch are everr day present to theur 
mu^ and the omuhtionof society, and legal Imowled^ winch 
nnphra fumhonty with the law appheaUe to all possnUe cases, 
and a ^udicnl tone of mind fii^y, the method of adapting 
those meaiis to the other requirements of the state A 
young man, whose hfe is to be ttvoted to the Indian service, 
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may or ma^ not become eome day a judge but^ if he beccnnes 
one« he will have, even on the tl^a^d of juetme, m the 
mere admianon of raits^ to oonoderabmie of mondi^ 

and public poliOT* In the oouxee of hiedutifie as judge, he will re^ 
quire the ImowfedM of the different porUona th^w and their 
relation to each omer, and €£ that whieh is oommon to all laws, 
the Bmenoe of ^uruprudenoe. Without being early grounded in 
ethics and jun^rudeno^ he will acarody be able, except under 
great difficulties to oommence at a late penod of life the studies 
requisite to iulffi m their highest sense, the dutiee of jin%e and, 
even if he never attorns office, su^ trami^ cannot fiul to 
be of semoe to bun. The knowledge of the English law may 
be necessa^ in special cases in Indi^ but is not more esaentaal 
for the peirormance of the more usual duties of the <ffice, than 
that of any othm^ system. In &ot, the practice of the courts is 
rather approximating to the Sooixdi method. 

A young man amves m India with so much previous in* 
Btmction. Is he, after beoommg familiar wiffi the hu^uage, 
to be devoted henoefbrth to legal studies and l^al ^ties? 
Whoever has suggested this course, con have htt^ consider- 
ed tilie position ot a person at ai^ age, and of however ex- 
tensive leanung, who finds himsefr fi>r the first time m this 
country Suppose him to have acquired what is called know- 
ledge of the world, a power of jud^g the characters and 
motives of those around him, an intimacy with the conven- 
tional jncqaieties and modes of expression m his own land 
— how ffir will all this help him here? The very alphabet 
of these things is wanting to him. To learn them, he must first 
go to schooL It may be possible for mudi knowle^ of the 
positive laws and mternal institutions to be acquired by conti- 
nued study of books, but neither can this be reckons i^n 
from men as a body, when under the difficulty of comprehending 
the subject xncidentid to a remote country, nor can it, m any 
case, a sufficient knowledge. The ideas, annex^ to oar- 

responding terms m the two oountnes, are totally distmct. Take 
for instance those su^estedby the mention of a tenant fiumer 
In England, this suggests thoughts of rdationB with landlord 
and la&rarers, agreements probMly conoermng rotation of crops 
and repairs uid improvments, the assessment and myrneot 
of poor rates, of ohurdi rates, and of tithes, servmg in me office 
of d^urch-w^ea, habihty to serve on a jury, prohcwe proximity 
to a oountry magistrate, and a distance of iM>t more t)^ a 
journey fim an assize town. We cannot boast of the acquam* 
tance of any tenant fiurmers m this oountry, whose coumtion 
stnctly correspoiidB with this , nor do we bebeve that,by however 
clabog^ a draoription, we could enable any one really to know 
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wbAt that ocmdittcm 1% ao as to enable lam to decide readily ell 
queabona afieotu^ it He xn^t leam it by beaxt, but he 
would not know it The only way to understand a thing of so 
complex a nature as the state of society in a country, not one’s 
own, » to handle affiurs, not to learn words by rote. To aop 
qmze a knowledge the people, there must be assocaation with 
tomn, and some pomt of contact with their eve^ day hie. Let 
ns add to their canditr that, among goyenunent officers, men, who 
have had these advantages, both icnow them best and like them 
most. There must be opp^umties of vaned, as well as special, 
experience. This can never be acquired in the courts of law 
alone. Sudi lumted expaience ww mdeed be a foundation for 
knowledge , but it will bear the same relation to the firm hose 
estd^hsl^ by eanenence in a wider fields that an ocular decep- 
tion does to a real object. It is from su^ oonsideratione, that 
the ablest Indian statesmen hare advised, that every civil officer 
should pass some years and ^u some real experience in the 
revenue department, to enable lum at a later period, to execute 
efficiently uie functimisof judge. By all means, let eveiy pomt 
connected with landed tenures and with other coatoins which 
may be cognizable by the courts, be as &r ns possible recorded , 
let the written laws also be fann^ into a digest, but let it not 
be supposed that the study of these alone wdl supply all that is 
needfm. Otherwise, we may see a repetition, on another stage 
and m a difiermit fmm, of the chantaole emotions of the judge, 
who wislmd his palanq^ bearers to wear shoos and stoclungs, 
or of the piety m the Governor, who ordered the Bei^al sepoys 
to attend divine s^vice. 

Admit that opportumtiee should be given of the most varied 
expenence, and let it, as now, be prescribed, that a young man 
diwpasB through the revmine and police departments, it wHl still 
remain a question, depending on praotioalconsiderations, what the 
further steps towards the office of Judge be , — whether it 

sbaU be throu^tlmt of Collector, or whetherthe two departments 
shall eepaiate&om each other before am ving atthat rank By tbo 
former process, there are acquired habits of business, an enlarged 
knowle^ of the people and of the whole lystem and ^rit of 
the Govenmumt, a more mtimate acquaintance with the ri^ts 
of the agneuku^ population nor u the judicial frame of xmnd 
alt^ether wantii^, fiar abundant qppoxtunities have been afford- 
ed mr Its exercise, m the details ik police courts and the deci- 
sion of sammary smta By the latter method, if sudi a change 
can in any way be engrafted on tlm {wesent system, a longer 
tune may be devoted to Ihe bueinees iff the civil courts and 
to more complete judicial training Hio former plan will 
confer more extended knowledge, we latter more qiecial ac- 
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quamtanoe with the law, the fcrmer wiU prodnce abler men of 
btimneaBj the latter men more ready to cope with l^al dxffienl- 
ties. Fubho qaestiotne are ever a choice of difficulties, and tins 
one not less so than others. Upon the whole then, we give in our 
adhesion to the present systenL But m doinff so, we oaxmot 
but remaris: that the official oouiae of education u mamfestly m*' 
complete. Untd actually seated on the bench, no opportunity 
has been affinded to the Judge to have a practical acquaintance 
witii the forms of the courts, their mode of considering mvil dx&< 
putes, and the various classes of questions which are usually 
bronght before them. Whatever pursuit m life an education is 
intended to prepare ffir, it should contain the elements of every 
branch of knowledge requisite in that pursuit. The education m 
England should supply the mare general and scientific know- 
le^e , the professional education should familiarize with the 
te^nicahties. The matured judgment and experience of a 
later age would then be not uaprepaied to enter on tiic judi- 
cial fictions. The practical result of this is, that, before 
entering on the substantive offices of IVlagistrate, Collector and 
Judge, the preliminaiy instruction of a young man should be 
completed by his passing smne tune attached to a civil court 
There is much of we nusoeUaneouB and interlocutory portion of 


the judge’s businesB, which can be equally well done by an as- 
sistant as by the judge there are the preparation of cases, the 
care £ar the attendance of witnessas and execution of decrees, 
the decision even of certain oases, and e^eoiaUy the tnal of 
matennl issues of &ct It may be added that there can be little 
difficulty m providing ample employment, where sudi words as 
the Allowing ajc true — "I have most rductantly come to the 
^ conclusion, that it is rarely the esae that a Jud^, even of the 

* lowest rank, exammes witnesses m person, or is present (m the 
‘ sense of being attentively or intelligently presen^ at their exa- 

* nunatum, although it is usually conducts in tne same room 

* in whidi he is aoinmistenng justice ” — Mamhermi, p 277 

It can be scarcety necessary to insist that the r«mlt of 
becoming acquamted with the forms and rules of the mvil 
courts win be manifold, for besides the ^eater fomilianty 
with the laws, and with the modem which ihey are administer- 
ed, and the ease which that fiunibanty gives of addmg to it 
W study, and continuing to consider mcidental cases m 
the judimai pomtof view, it will always be a decided advantage 
to both a Magistrate and a Collector to possess that knowledge , 
and it wiU give them, m mstanoes where they now have insecure 
footing, a sure foun^bon for the execubon of their dubes. 

We must here dose for the present the observabons, to 
which Mr Mac^ierson’s book has given nse. Our aim has 
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been ntlier to Buggeet ideas tbaii to exbauBt the Bulnects re- 
mu^d npoa. We have gone over some ground which has been 
repeatedly ^veread before, but we have not done ao witiwut an 
object Whoever has aooompuued na thus for wiU have per- 
ched that Indian aoaety la m a great meaaute founded on, and 
exista bytpreeerqitum, that,of the usages thua exiatmu, a poartion 
only IS proper)^ the aobjeot of junsprudenoe, that portion 
has as y^ received no definition} and that a defimUon must 
be at least pnctieaUv made, to prevent the courts acting out of 
their prow sphere, out nudet} we may add, with some ^)jproadi 
to soentmo preeiaion, as a at^ essential to be taken previous to 
the mere conception of a code, — that it is to the manner of treat- 
ing the unwritten law, that the difiTorent forms of administration 
ofdjfi&rent Indian provmcea owe their distinctive diaracter, that 
mmxtance of it on the part of our early legislators laid the 
foundation of considerable evils m Bengal — ^thougb now, that tbe 
deed is done, the state of society here may reasonably be com- 
pared wifo that of other parts of m its present well-being 
end future nronnae} that m proportion as it is recorded and 
defined, the long prepamtorv prooess, which is now thought ne- 
cessary to quaw an Elngbsh officer for judicial functions, and 
whufo separates him from judicial pursuits, may bo abnd^ and 
pK^rtioned to the one remaining object of becoming mmihax 
with the peo^e whale m proportion as it is undefined, this pre- 
pamtoiy study is more neraed and must be more prolonged. It 
IS not mfficnlt to pursue these facts to their more obvious con- 
eliuu>ii,aiid to perceive how maepratrably connected in our Indian 
^tem are the digestu^ of the law both wntten and unwritten, 
and a more specif nuw of prepj^tion and a higher standard 
of qu^ifioatm in the juc^es. step towards simplifymg 

the stu^ of the law end fixing its pnnozples and details wifi 
have a wrect effect in fombtati^ and cauamg the acquisition of 
a more correct iwid weH-foanded knowle^e of it by those who 
are to expound it In proportion as progress is made mdigest- 
ingtfaelaw, theopmum, whuh we have expressed ooncernmg ffie 
latter, will becmne liable to modification and a compete digest, 
if siKh a thi^j p w^ possible, would induce very different ar- 
nagemeats foom those nowin foroe for the preparation of Judges 
for the bench. Sudh a change can only be the result of tune 
and hmg-ocmtaBued escertions. It is clnly hy such endeavours, 
by many and laborious steps, always advancing towards, rather 
than enectnig to reach, tiieir olge^ that we may b<^ to attam 
the^ uitiwte ends of every juffiw system — a h^h standard of 
exoeUenoe on the bmuh and at ihebar,aB(}ertain]nentof the law, 
regulanty of prectiee, and the efficient admunstretion of justice. 
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Art rV — 1 ^waniofa, or Fa<a2 iZ^, OR ITrafna l|y 
Kabdatt troMbOed from the ongmal Sanaknt and Braent By 
Ar WiUtoanJmee. Caicvttsu 

2 Select Speeimme ^ Ibe Theatre of the Bindue^ centoxima 
frandatianM of 6 maye^ tend nofiew if several eihers By M 
H WUton 2 vole Zondan 

The fieehiigB and chancter of a people are well delineated m 
ita drama for the drama embraces and illustiates a vast 
variety of topics. Its dtalogae vanes from simple to elaborate , 
from the conversation of every-day life to the highest refine- 
mente of poetical taste. Its daims, therefore, to the attention of 
the philosopher, as well of the philolo^t — of tibe man of general 
literary taste, as weU as the promesioniu soholar — are pre-emment. 
Yet it 18 no less a &ct, that, tUl the year 1789 had given to the 
worid a prose Ixanslation of one of the most TOpular and esteem* 
ed Sansfant plays by Sir William Jones, the literary public of 
the West were not even aware that the Hindus had a national 
drama. This translation paved the way for other translations 
of the same land, exhibiting, perbsps, more ahili^, bnt not more 
closeness and fidefitv to the ongmal works. Much labour and 
talent have since been devoid to this branch of Oriental 
literature. Much, however, is still undone. The fidd for dis- 
tinction is still open. Of sixty Hindu plays extant, nme only 
have yet been rendered mto English. 

The Hindus believe that the world is mcaloukbly old. In 
their chronology, a few milhon years make an insignificant figure. 
It 18 a matter of little surprise then, that their drama dbould, 
according to some authorities, be of celestial origin. The art, 
they say, was gathered from the Vedas by the god Brahma, and 
by him communicated to world bmow The prevailing 
notion, however, ascribes it to Bhdrata, a Mum, or losjnrea 
sage. We will not venture to say, whether such ascription be 
correct or not Certam it is, tmit be was one of the earliest 
writers by whom the art was reduced to a system. 

Professor Wilson thmks it impossible that the Hindus should 
have borrowed their dramatic oompoexiionsfiom the pec^e either 
of ancient or modem times. nations of Europe possessed 
no dramatic commsitioiis before tiie 14ih or Ifith century^ at 
which period the Hindu drama was m its dedine. Mnhamnwdan 
literature has never possessed a drama. There is no record 
that theatrical entertainments were ever natuialused among 
the ancient Peraans, Arabs, or Egyptians, and the Iffindua, 
if they learned the art from others, can have been obUged to 

o 
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the Greeks aione, or to the Chuteee. But e penuei of the 
Hindu ^ye enU shotr how vtltMj it u, Ihet their imhan 
were lighted to nny ^oreini literate as with tiie ezoc^tion 
of a few general features, wh»^ are ibiukdalikem the dm^^ 
wntera w aU nations, workmg, as they all more or less most 
do, on the ocMnznon mund of nmvenal nature, tlue^ yet present 
peculiar Taneties c¥ conduct and oonstmction, wm^ stton^^y 
endenoe both on^nal design and a national character 

Ongmality and antiquity then are the two leading ohancter- 
mtiQs of the mndu diamar^oharactenBUra, which, m the histoiy 
of the UQitatiTe arts, are seldom found apart It is a ommnoii 
sxror to suppose, that, hke the experunental scienoee, poetry 
and its sister arts improve as myiluation advances. The dramatio 
poet appeals to the passions and the uni^piuttum , and it is m the 
oaik ages, m the infancy of a nation’s intellect, that ^ese are 
most vivid The pamter and the sculptor have to depict witih 
tra^ulness that, which to them seems beautifal, and new 
fiicts and deductions aihird bttle assistance to theat art We 
have been tdd that antiquity is the childhood of human nature , 
and that as the world grows older, it grows wiser This u true 
enough with reqiect to science and the arts of life, butnotwith 
remote those arts, which are dependent on imaginative genius. 

Watton has wdl roooarked in his beautiful couplet — 


** Kct rcrag^ aor Imotwii are iha winding waji 
Of bcm uuiquity, bat strewn wiUi fleers.** 

Aa civilization advances, the provmce of imamnatKm becomes 
enrcnmscnbed, poems give place to theories, ana criticism checlu 
the creative 

Hie dramatic literature of India had passed its zemth, and 
begun to exhibit ^rnqitrans of decay, before dramatic onbcism 
mised Its head. The works professe^y treating on the subject 
ef Ihe drama are numerous, and abound withtechmcahties, nice 
distmctions, axdimeleasclas&ificationa. They are therefore very 
u&mterestiBs to the general reader The ontics the Hindu 
soho(d lost ^ht of me ^eat objects of dramatic criticism. 
They cared little fbr the ^elopment of the plot, or tiie beauty 
of tfie language. They never identified themselves with the 
oharactera m tbe play They £nuned a set of conventMmai rules 
but they had no amnimtion those graces, which are beyond the 
reaidi cif art. In fact, they had no true syxapadiy for the d ram a. 
Yet it 18 foom them a greatjpart of oar informataoD regard- 
ing^^ dramatic system of the Hindus is denved. 

^Phe genand term for aU dramatic eutertaanmentB » 
foom JSapa amplifying form beuu their chief ci^ect to esiibody 

>eharact6t8 sod foehns, and to exh;^ the natimsi hidioatKms of 
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MMunL Ai^y xBsbo dfl&kedaBftpoem that u tobe seen iod 
heard; and it » not a bed defimtion. Beeades the Aipaiat proh 
periy eo &«re are the t/pa-nqtakM of a mmor or infecuir 
order Of the former there are ten, of the latter eighteen 
ipecie& 

Every piece opens with a prelude, mmilftT to thepTolp^e o£ 
ancient and modem timea In the Hindu theatre, the actors of 
the prelude were never more than two, the manager and one 
of hiB oomMO^, either male or finale, and it ^hdezs £mm the 
similar preliminaxy performances of eveiy other people, by 
leadinu immediately mto the busmess of the play The first 
part of this mtroduction consists of a short prayer, or benedie- 
tion, mvoking the protection of some deity, m favour of the au- 
dience. It 18 generally followed by some aocoimt of the author 
The {»eoe thus opened is earned on by the division of soenes 
and acts (the first act furmehing a clue to the subject of the 
whole story), and doses, as it began, with a charsctenstic bene- 
diction Gt prayer 

The hoo may be a god, a demi-^d, or a mortal He is usually 
young, handsome, valiant and welfboro. The heromes are either 
die nymphs of heaven, the bndes of demi-gods, the wives of saint^ 
or deified woods and rivers. The extent, to which females were 
allowed to be present at dramatic entertainments, or take a pari 
in the performance, affords an mteresting picture of ancient 
Hmdu maimers. The rigid exclusion of women from society 
was unknown amo^ the princes of India, before the Muham- 
madan conquest They were allowed to appear ii^y in public 
on public occasions, they were present at dramatic penormanoes , 
they formed the chief part of ondal processions, and they were 
permitted, at aU times, to visit the temples of the goda The 
presence mmi in the Zenana was not prohibited, and women 
of rank eeem to have travelled about, where and how they 
pleased. 

Besides the hero and heroine, there are commonly several 
other characters, which occupy a prominent place in Hindu 
plays, among these are the finend and the antagonist of ihe hero, 
'die female attendant of the heroine, the courtezan and the 
parasite. The buffoon is also a ohanwter of some note, anA 
etiaw to say, is always a Brahmin. He is a combination of 
nmpmnty ana shrewdness, of stupidi^ and good sense. His 
wit 18 vulgar, his person drformed, andhis dress fontastic. Dread 
^ danger, love of ease, and fondness fiir good living, are 
amongst hu most striking peciihanties. 

In tlto Hindu pla^ the of the Smidcnt language imve 
been lawihly develops The dictum ibnmgboat is tich. and 
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elaborate and the metre vaned, from the \er8e of four lines of 
ei^t qrUaUes each, to that which eoniaint anjf number of 
tfiablu from twenty-oeeen to one Aviu^red and ninety^nme, Tim 
ordmary busmen u earned on m proee but reflections or des- 
cnptions and poetical flights are in verse. If any ebaz^ can 
be urged against thea^le, it is that of diffusenesa. The figures 
employed by many of the Eastern nations, and especially by 
the Persians, are conventional hmts, irhich would soueely oon> 
vey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them. A beautiful 
wonian*B form » a c^rees, her locks are musk, her a languid 
narcissus, and the dimple m her chm a welL The Sansent 
poets, on the contrary, ^ve little for the reader’s imwnationto 
pourtey They are minute even to tediousnesa '!^ey parb- 
culanBe the beauty of the herome^s eyes, her cheeks, her bps, 
her nose, her forehead, and expatiate on the smoothness of her 
skin and the manner m whum she adorns her person. They 
represent every part and feature m detail. The comparisons or 
similes in whicn they deal are sufficient, without previous know* 
leto, to place the points of resemblance m a vivid light 

The pmormance of these plajs was not of ordinary occur- 
rence. In this respect, the Hindus resembled the Athenians, 
whose dramatic pieces were acted at the sprmg and autumnal 
festiimb of Backus. According to Hindu authonties, the oo- 
casiottB suitable for the purpose are the lunar holidays, a royal 
ocMTonation, assemblages of people at fairs and religious festivals, 
mainagea, the meetmg f nends, the birth of a eon, and the 
season jpecukarly sacred to some di\inity Neither were there 
any public bmlainm ^propnated for such representations. In 
the cbtamVyex ot haU of palace&, known as the mnukc saloon, a»d 
ID the spacious open courts of the dwellings of persons of 
consequence, minstrels and mimes performed their feata* 
A oomjdicated system of scenery or decora^one could not 
therefore have existed. Yet tliere is abundant evidence m the 
plays to shew that the performers were separated from the 

* Fro&uofr VilHOQselalxB-ate^Kny on the dramatic aj-stem of the HindoB con 
table the follanrfais msaf^ from the Sayita JlanoAorot desonptive of the place of 
eotertabitDMtt ^Tho chamber hi which daocmif leto be exhibit^ ahonld be epadone 
and degaat. it sbonld be covered over by an awnins, aopported by pOlan ncbly de- 
corated and bong fdth garlanda The maeter of thebonee ahould take hie Beat m tbe 
centra on a thnme tiie inmatee of tbe private apaitmenta ahoald be eeated on Ue 
left, and peraoma of rank upon bu rhrht. Bchmd both are to be seated tbe dM 
olBeen of the state or bonsdioid , and poeta, astrologcn pt^yeioiana, and men of lean- 
ing are to be arranged in the oeatre Female mtendimts, selected for their beanty 
and figure, ara to be about the person of tbe priudpal, with fitna and cbonriii whiisc 
praeons eanThiK wands are to be stationed to keep order and armed men as guards 
ara to he pbioea In difthrent directions. When all are seated, the band is to enter and 
perfiom otetaio airs, after which tbe ddef dancer is to advanoe from behind the 
coitti^i^ after sabitii ^tii e andicnoe, aeattering at tbe same time flowers among 
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audience by a screen or curtain » that seats, thrones, weapons 
and oaxa were in use , and that the personages were dressed in 
character 

We now proceed to notice a few of the particulars, which 
distinguish the Hindu drama from that of every other nation. 
The most striking of these is, that it is not m the Vernacular 
toi^e. The greater part of every play is written m Sanskrit, 
ana Sansknt ceased to be a hving dialect from tune imme- 
monaJL The plays must, therefore, have been intelligible to 
but a very limited number of the audience. Not only the 
highest offices of die State, but the highest branches of litera- 
ture, were reserved for the sacerdotal order It was their 
mterest to connect every thing with a feeling of relinoua mys- 
tery, and to shut out irom tho86> whom they considered their 
inferiors, the light of wisdom and truth. They did not £ul of 
success. Those masterpieces ot human intellect, whose power 
to soften and elevate will last as long as time lasts, though 
founded on stones popular and stnctly national, exercised litde 
influence on men, by whom their representation was regarded 
with reverential awe, and who could understand but little of 
what was said. Strang as this may appeor^et a state of 
things not very might be seen in England, and is 

charactenstically noticed in flie ^^ctatar “ We no longer 
‘ understand the language of our own stage,” says Mr Addison, 
with the quiet humour peculiar to him, “ m so much, that I 

* have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian per- 
' formers chattering m the vehemence of action, that they mve 
‘ been calling us names, and abusing us among themselves, but 
‘ 1 hope, since we feel such an entire confidence in them, they 

* will not talk against us before our feces, though they may 

* do It with the same safety, as if it were behmd our backs.” 

The absence of a tragic catastrophe is another peculiarity 

of the Hin du drama. Such catastrophe is prohibited by a 
positive rule. The manners of the people and their lutelleotual 
and physical organisation were averse to it Intense commisera- 
tion Im a pamtol, and not a pleasing, impression on their mmds. 
Terror tortured them. Those plays* which we rerard as the 
highest efforts of gemus, would have been r^orded by them as 
unnatural and amurd. Vemt^ Pteserved would have been 
held up to ndioule, as a drama in which the hero stabs his 
friend and then himanlf OthtilOf as a drama, in which he mui^ 
ders his mnocent wife It would have pleased them infinitely 
better, if the senate had forgiven the conspirators, and Jaffier, 
reconciled to Pnuli and Pierre, had lived to a good old age , — 
if the truth had dissipated the workings of jealousy from the 
m 1^ of the Moor * 
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Tlie extent of the Hindu plays as another of tlieu: peeulun- 
ties — one play being generally three tunes as long as an ordinary 
European drama, in actual representation, however, it did not 
occupy more tone than a mcuem performance of the same 
class, as it was never followed up by a &rce or afteiypiece. The 
unities of time and action are fully recognized, but, as might 
have been expected tirom the absence of all scenic embelli^- 
ment, no notice is token of the unity of place. The imagina> 
tion of the author roved at will, from heaven to earth, and from 
earth to heaven. To the audience, it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether the scene was above the clouds, or on terra Jirmou 
Of the personal faistoiv of the dramatists of India, we know 
little , the greatest x>ortion of our information regarding them 
being derived from the plavs which they have written The 
most celebrated of them art. Kahda^, Bfaavabhati, Sndraca, and 
Snbersha. 'VVe find it impossible to turniih the reader with a 
connected account of the life of anv one of tliese personages, so 
scantv are the materials at our command Kay, there is even 
some difficultj m ascertaining the precise time m which they 
lived Kalidas, the noblest of the nine men of genius, who 
graced the jiolitc court of \ ikramaditya, is usually supposed 
to have fiourjshed fifty-six years before Christ, Sudraca, a 
hundred and fifty veara later , Bhavabhati, also named Sri* 
kantha, or he m whose throat elo<iuencc resides, m the eighth, 
and briherbha in the twelfth, centuries of our era. Both 
Sudraca and Srihersfaa were ro} al authors , and it is to 
be doubted whether the ;da}8, attributed to tnem, were m 
reality their own productions. At any rate, their works are 
decidedly interior m point of literary excellence, to those of 
Kalidas and Bhavabhati, betw ecn whom the contest tor superiori- 
ty lies. Kalidas excels in the softer kinds of description. Love, 
new-born love, is the passion which he most delights to pourtray 
Haunts of repose and meditation, sequestered groves and 
fiowery banks, fanned by odorous winds and watered by purling 
nvulets, where the hum of bees and the notes of birds proclaim 
the never-dving spring, are the spots which he most deughts to 
frequent tTood-nymphs crowns with stars, and sylvan deities 
with wings of gold, are the companions with whom he de- 
lights to associate. Not so with Bhavabhati. He desenbes 
nature in Imr magnificence Cloud-capped mountains and blast- 
ed heaths, the hoarse murmur of his native stream, and the 
gloomy grandeur of his native forests, mnimght incantations-^ 

—call mg dudes and beekoamg abadows dire 

And airy tongnea that aytlabla men’s namea— 

are hu favourite subjects. The battle-field and the charnel 
house have for him pecubar attractions His three plays, Mtdatt 
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and Madhava, UUara Ram Chenira and Vim Ckentra, are full 
of lofty sentiments and sublime delmeations. We feel, however, 
lliat we cannot do justice either to him or to his renowned rival, 
who was also author of the same number of plays, by a mere 
mention of their works and description of their powers. A 
short account of the moat esteemed production of each will 
not only enable the reader to judge of their respective merits, 
but afford him, at the some time, an msight into the character 
of the Hindu drama generally 

Sacantolay or the Fatal Ring is justly considered as the master- 
piece of Kalidas. It is a Natac of the my tho-pastoral class, and 
was ffrst acted m the beginning of summer, as appears from the 
sweet song sung by the actress m the prologue. 

" Mark, how the soft blossoms of the Nag~ces$ar are lightly 

* kissed by the breeze." 

Mark, how the damsels delicately place behind their ears the 

* ffowers of the Srisha." 

The story m simple. It is ihia Menaca, a goddess of the 
lower heaven, had entrusted to a devout hermit, who spent his 
life m the depth of a forest, the care of her only daughter — Sacan- 
tola Thither, by accident, the sovereign of the Strict arrives 
on a hunting excursion. Himself unseen, he observes Sacan- 
tola and her tuo companions, Anusva and Prijamvada, water- 
ing their plants, and is instantly captn^ated. He dismisses his 
attendants, and enters into conversation with the damsels. The 
heart of Sacantola u soon won, and she confesses her love. The 
king discovers himself, and takes her as his wife Presently, 
however, he is summoned to his court, parts with Sacantola 
with many expressions of regret, promises to send for her 
within three days, and leaves a nng m token of remembrance 
In the mean time, a choleric Brahmin, named Durrasas, comes to 
the residence of the hermit, when hia tuo daughters arc at a 
little distance, and Sacantola is overt iken v ith sleep Finding 
no one to receive him, he thus pours forth a malediction " He, 

* on whom thou art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is 

* now fixed, while thou neglectest a pure gem of de\otion, who 
‘ demands hospitality, shiSl foi^et thee, when thou seest him 

* next, as a man, restored to sobriety, forgets the words which 

* he uttered in a state of mtoxication." Anusya and Pnjam- 
vada overhear his words, and, in love for their sleeping com- 

C ion, hasten to appease his anger The Bramhin says that 
words cannot be recalled, but that the spell would be dis- 
solved, when the king should look upon hia nng Days pass, 
and Sacantola finds herself pregnant Her foster-lather, who 
was absent at the time of her marriage, resolves to send her to 
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the palace of her lord. Her fnende inptnict her to nhew him 
the nng, sliould ahe not be itnmedMtelv reoognued Arrived 
at her^etination slie » disowned b} the king, and finds that 
her ring ib lost In this extremit\, ahe aaka the protection of 
the kill’s priest, nhich is granted On her way to hia house, a 
body of m a female shape deacenda and, haAnng caught her 
hastily in its bosom, disappears. The king regards this as the 
work of eorcerv, and dismisses the a hole thing from his mind. 
After a time, a poor fisherman is brought up in custody of the 
officers of police, for having in his possession a nng of value. This 
18 the same nng which Dushmanta gave to Sacantola. It had fal- 
len from her finger into the pool near Sacratara, as she took up 
water to pour on her head, and was found in the bowels of a fish 
'VTith it ne recovers his memorv Struck with horror at his 
past conduct, he clothes hini^clf in penitential weeds The 
seasons lo-^e their charms. The song-* of liis favourite queen, 
Hansamati dehght lum no more While thus afflicted, he is 
summoned by India, the god of the finnauient, to subdue a race 
of giants, who defied lua prowe««, lie la con^ejed to the celes- 
tial region*) bv Matah, lndra*s chanoteer, and ncquito himself 
gionouJy in the dn me sen icc On his descent, ne abghts on 
the mountain of Hcinocuta ” where Casjapa, father of the im- 
* mortals, and Aditi, his consort, reside m blessed retirement.” 
Here he meets his wife and sou, and perfect happiness succeeda 

Such IS the ground-work of a play, which we ha\e perused 
with mingled feehngs of dehght and admiration, and which has 
com inccd us, that, though Kalidas did not jHissess the master-mind 
of our divine poet, he possessed, at least, bis ^ntle fancy, 
hiB simple heart, and his delicate sensibilities We quote the 
scene m which Sacantola parts with her fo**teiv&ther, Kanna, 
and the fhends of her childhood. It is perhaps the best in the 
volume, and reminds us of Milton’s Eve, bidding farewell to tbe 
fiowers m Paradise. 

" JTaaao. — Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forest , ye trees in 
which the syUan goddesses have their abode, hear and proclaim, 
that Sacantola is going to the palaca of her wedded lord , she, 
who drank not, though thirsty, before you were watered , she, 
who cropped not, through affection for you, one of your fresh 
leaves, though dhe would have been pleased with an ornament 
for her locks, she, whose chief delight was in the season, when 
vour branches are spangled with fiowers. 

CHORL8 OP INVISIBLE WOOD KTXPRS. 

“ May her way be attended with prosperity I Mav propitious 
breezes spnnkle, for her delight, the monierous dust of nch 
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bloBeoms ! May pools of dear water, green witii the leaves of 
the lotuSj re&esh her as she walks ^ and may shady branches be 
her defence, from the scorching simbeams ! 

(All hsUn mth adnaraUan ^ 

« Sarngaraia, — W as that the voice of the Kokila, wishing a 
happy journey to Sacantola^ or did the nymphs, who are allied 
to the pious inhabitants of these woods, repeat the warbling of 
^e musical bird, and make its greeting their own ^ 

« Oavetamu — ^Daughter, the sylvan goddesses who love their 
kmdred henmts, have wished you prosperity and are entitled 
to humble thanks. 


Sacantola walks round boumig to the Nymphs 
« Sacantola — ( Aside to Pnjamvada ) — Delighted as I am, O 
Pnjazavada, with the thought of seemg again the son of my 
lord, yet, on leaving this grove, my earfy asvlum, I am scarce 
able to walk 

Prgamvada, — lament not alone. Mark the affliction of the 
forest itself, when the time of your departure approaches f The 
female antelope browbes no more on the collected kusa-grass, 
and the pea>nen ceases to dance on the lawn the very plants 
of the grove, whose pale leaves fiiU on the ground, lose their 
strength and their beauty 

« Sac — Venerable father, suffer me to address this Madhavi 
creeper, whose red blossoms infbme the grove 
« Kan — ^My child, I know thy affection for it. 

“ Sac — (Embracing the plant) — 0 most radiant of twming 
plants, receive my embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
arms from this day, though removed to a fatal distance, 1 slmll 
for ever be thme. O beloved lather, consider this creeper as 
myself 

Kan , — My darling, thy amiable qualities have gamed thee 
a husband, equal to thyself Such an event has been long, for 
thy sake, the chief object of my heart , and now, smee my 
solicitude for thy mamage is at an end, 1 wiH many thy favour- 
ite plant to the bridegroom, Anna, who sheds fragrance near 
her Proceed my child on thy journey 
" Sac — ( Approachmg the two damsels ) — Sweet friends, let 
this Madhavi creeper be a precious deposit m your hands. 

Anusya and Pnjamoada^ — Alas ' m whose care shall we be 
left 


( They both weep ) 

" Kan — Tears are vain, Anusya , our Sacantola ought rather 
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to Ik! su])}H>rivHl bv \<tur luroiiw tbao noakeiicd by yaiur wcep- 

iDiT 

(Alfwfiyituv ) 

‘ Aar — Father when von f««alc an tt!oj)e, who now movea 
jjowlf from the weight of the >ounj? (mo*, willi whirh i*, 
pregnant, ahall be deb^ered of them »?(.nd me, I beg, a kind 
mcf^ge with tiding of her sift tv Do not forgit. 

“ Kan — Mv beltned, I will not forget it 
iSbe — (Admncma, then sfopptT^), — Ah* whnt u it timt 
cbngs to the ekuta of my robe, and detnins me ^ 

( Skr ttirnt rtwnfl and hok» ) 

“ Km — It 18 thy ado]>ted child, the httlc fawn, wh«te.e moutli, 
when the ^harp points oi kusa grassii had wounded it, ha** hton 
so often sinearca by thy hand with tho healing oil ot Inr/wb , 
who ha^ T)cen so onen fed by thee with a Iiandtul ot S^amitka 
graiii'*, and now will not leatc the foot&tops of his protcctrc<asL 
Sar — ^TVbydotft thou wtcp, tendu tiwn, for me, whomui>t 
leal c our common dwcllum plate’ As thou wast reared by 
me, when thou had-t lo-t tD> mother, who died soon afur thy 
birth ^ will my fo-^ter-father attend thee, whin we arc '•eiKirat- 
ed, with ans;20U8 care Betam i«K>r thing, return , we must part 

( Shfi burjffjt znta fear* ) 

“ Kan. — Thy tears, my child, ill suit the occasion w e shall all 
meet asain be firm see the direct road before thee and follow 
It Wlien the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lashcs, 
let thy resolution check its* first eftort** to disengage itself In 
thy passa^ oi-cr tliw earth, wliere the paths arc mow high, now 
low, and Sic true mth «cldam diritingui^-hed, the traces of thy 
feet must needs be unequal , but virtue will press thee right 
onward’* 

The aenal journey of Dushmunta m IndraV car excels any 
thing of the kind that we have seen in Sanskrit authors — 
Matedu — This la the way which leads along the triple n\cr, 
hea\en’9 brightest ornament, and causes yon lummaries to roll 
in a circle with diflEused beams. It is the course of a genUe 
breeze, which supports the floating forms of the gods , and this 
{lath was the second step of Yuhnu, when he confounded the 
proud Vah 

** DushmmUi , — My internal soul, which acts by extenor 
organa, is filled by the sight with a charmii^ complacency 
\Loahtnff at the whed* ] We are now passing, 1 guess, through 
th3 r^Qfn of douds. 
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“ Mtd —-Whence do you form that conjecture ? 

" Dv»1l — The car itself mstructs me that we are moving over 
olouds pregnant with lowers, ibr the mrcumference of its 
wheels disperses pellucid water, the horses of Hdia sparkle 
with hghtmng, and 1 now see the warblii^ chataJuu descend 
from t^r nests on the summits of mountama 
** Mat , — It IS even so, and in another moment you will be 
in the county which you govern. 

“ Dusk, — {Looking dbioB.^— Through the rapid, yet impercep- 
tible, descent of the heavenly steeds,! now perceive the allotted 
station of men. Astonishing prospect! It is yet so distant 
from us that the low lands appear confounded with the high 
mountain tops , the trees erect their branchy shouldere, but 
eerm leafless , the rivers look like bnght lines, but their waters 
vamsh, and at this instant the globe of earth seems thrown 
upwards by some stupendous power 

“ Matr^ Looking wit^i rn-armce on the earth ^)— How delight- 
ful 18 the abode of mankind I Oh, king, you saw distinctly I 
“ Dusk. — Say, Alatah, what mountain is that which, like an 
e\eiimg cloud, pours exhilarati^ streams, and fonns a golden 
sjone between the Western and Eastern seas? 

" Mat — Tliat, O king, is the mountam of Gandharios, named 
Hemakuta , the umvcTse contains not a more excellent place 
for the successful devotion of the pious. There Casyapa, 
father of the inimortads, ruler of men, son of Manchi, who 
sprung frmn the solf-existent, resides, with his consort, Aditi, 
Messed in hoW retirement 

“ Dmh — { Devoutly ) — This occasion of attainmg good for- 
tune must not be ne^ected. May I approach the dinnc pair, 
and do them complete homage? 

Mat — By all means , it is an excellent idea We are now 
descended on earth 

“ Dush.—{W%th wonder ) — These chariot wheels yield no 
sound — no dust rises from them, and the descent of the car 
ga\ c me no shock. 

“ Mat — Such IB the difference, O kmgl between thy car and 
tlmt of Indra. # # » 

« Mat --{Checking the reins >— Thus fer and enough. We 
now enter the sanctuary of him who rules the world, and the 
groves which are watered by streams from celestial sources. 

“ Dmh — Tbs a^lum is more delightful than Paradise itself 
I could fancy myself bathmg m a pool of nectar 
« Mat — (Stnpjniig the car >— Let the king descend. 

** Dusk. — ( Joj^ully descending ) — How canst thou leave the 
car’ 
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Mat. — On such an occasion it viU remain fixed , we may 
both lea^e it This way, Yictonons hero , this way Behold 
the retreat of the truly pious. 

Dttsh . — I see with equal amazement both the pious and their 
awtul retreat It becomes indeed pure spirits to feed on balmy 
air, in a forest blocunmg with trees of lite, to bathe in nib 
dyed yellow with the golden dust of the lotus, and to fortify 
their virtue in the nivstenous bath , to meditate in ca\es, the 
pebbles of wluch are unblemished gems, and to restrain their 
passions even though nymphs of exquisite beauty firohe around 
thenL In this grove also is attained the summit of true 
pietv, to which other hermits in vain aspire ” 

Bliavabhutis Malati and Madhata is a drama of a differ- 
ent character from the one just described In pastoral beauty 
it is certainly infenor, but tnere is more m it approaching the 
sublime. The plot is a wild one, and, though not without defects, 
18 on the whole skilfully man'iged. Bhurivasu, muu>ter of the 
king of Pudmavati, and Dc\ereta, m the service of the king of 
Yiderba, had agreed that their cluldren IVlalati and Madhava, 
when wpe m rears, should be united in wedlock The king of 
Fudmavati having indicated an intention to propose a match 
between Malati and his favourite ^Nandana, wno was all tliat 
uniuarncd girls dislike, the txvo friends contrive a iilan with 
Kumandaki, an old pnestess who enjovs their confidence, to 
throw the young people in each other s wav, and to connive at 
a stolen marriugc. Madhava is accordingly sent to finish lua 
studies under her care The first scene, which is merely a 
j^ebminaiy one, informs us of all tln-se circumstances, and 
prepares us for the appearance of other cliaractcrs, jmrticularly 
of a former pupil of the pnesfess, named Saudnnuini, who has 
now amv ed at supernatural powers by religious austcntiea, and 
of jighozghanta, a magician who frequents the temple of the 
dreadful goddei^es, near the place where dead bodies are burnt. 

By the contrivance of Kaiuandiiki and her instruments, 
Lavangika and Avolokita, several interviews pa&s between the 
lovers. During one of these, a noise behind tlic scenes an- 
nouBces that a tiger has broke loose from the temple of Siva, 
and 18 destroying whatever fiiUs m his way Madliava rushes 
out, and finds the monster lying dead at the feet of his fnend, 
Makaranda, and Madayntika, the youthful sister of Nandana, 
senseless m the arms of her deliverer Makaranda and Madayn- 
tika of course fiill m love 

Meantime, the king has made the long expected demand, and the 
minister, apprehensive of his displeasure, rcturub an answer that 
** Malati IS Ms daughter, and may be ^sposed of at pleasure " 
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Hadhava’a horns are dashed to the ground. He resolves to sell 
hiB hving flew for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits^ as 
hiB onl7 reeouice to purchase we accomphahment of ts wish 
He accordingly repairs at dead of night to the temple near the 
burning place, and finds Aghoraghanta and hia pupil, Kupal- 
kundala, a sorceress, engag^ in their unholy rites. A female, 
^ssed as a victim, stands also on the spot It is ^lalatn 
hi adhava rushes forw ard to her rescue, and bears her away 
Placing her in safety, he returns and con&onta the magician 
They quit the stage fightmg Aghoraghanta meets his death 
from the hands ot the hero, and the sorceress vows vengeance 
for the injury 

The preparations for Malati’s marriage with Nandana now 
proceed without interruption. On the day of her marriage 
Makaranda assumes her wedding dress, and is earned m proces- 
sion in lier place andana, disgusted with the masculme 
features of his bnde, consigns her to his sister's care. An mter- 
Mcw between the lovers thus takes place. Kupal-kundala m 
the mean while watches an opportunity, and cames hlalati off 
in a flying car Just at this juncture Saudamam, the former 
pupil of the pnestess, amves, and by her skill rescues Maiati 
trom the sorceieso The play concludes with a double wedding 
The following is a fiiir tqiecimen of Bhavabhuti’s style — 
ibCENE — The field in tchich dead bodies are humedt in the met- 
mty of a temple Enter in the atr, in a heavenly car, and tn a 
hidemts garb 

KIJPALKDKDALA 

Glory to Saktmatb upon vliose steps 
llie miglity goddessei attend whom seek 
hwifeaefally alone the firm of thought. 

He crowns the lofty aims of those who know 
And hold his form as the pervading spirit, 

That one with their own essence makes his sest 
The heart Uie lotas centre of the sphere 
Sixfold by ten nerves circled Such am I 
Freed from all perishable bonds I new 
The eternal seal embodied as the God 
Foroed by my spells to tread the mystic labyrinth 
And rise in splendour throned upon my heart 
Hence through the many channelled veins I draw 
The grosser elements of this mortal body 
And soar un weaned through the air dividing 
Ihe water shedding oloiids Upon my flight 
Horrific honours wait the hollow skulls, 

That low descending from my neck depend 
Emit fierce music as they clash together 
Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins 
Loose stream on every aide my woven looks 
In lengthening braids upon my pond rons staff 
The string of hells, light waving to and fto^ 
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Juigl«8 iBceesintly in> banner floata 
Upborne uMii the vathng breeie* vhoee tone 
I« deepened by the echoea tC amkea 
Amidst the eaTenw of eaeb flechlvat ekall 
That baxt^ to dread array around my penon. 

('A/iyAla and links about ) 

I eeent the temple of Karali near 
The cemetery and perfumed old 
By fbtid odooii from the foneml pile 
It i» my present olgect for to day 
My 'triee preceptor great Agbonmhanta, 

Calls me to aid him in the powerful nte 
That terminates hit toils to day he offera 
The proiQiaed gifl, the gem of woman hind, 

A victim to the goddess Id this city 
Ibe damsel dweUs, and I must make iter mine 


Crooking out ) 

But who comes hitherward, of pleasing form 
th braided hair and in one hand a bword 
The other — ha ' it brares the world a ristninu, 

And so led with blood, determibately grasps 
A lump of human flesh ' And now I look 
1 know the } 00 th tie Madhava, the aon 
Of the old dame Kamanduki s dear friend 
1ft hat makes him vender of the flesh of man ? 

It matters not Now to my work for see 
7 he hoar of twilight hovers o t.r (be wist 
Along the skirts o£ the horizon steal 
The windins glooms like dark lamala blossoms 
And earth s fox bounds are lost as if immersed 
Id nascent waters to the wui>ds young night 
H r own yet gentle shade imparts as if 
A wreath of smoke were wafted through the air 
And spread abroad in mist before the breeze 

Hxit 
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5fay those endearments yet be mine that spring 
From young affection and the dawn of pmsion 
Kow first awakened in my Molali • 

Mhii h for an instant only to imagine 
Inspires my heart with ecsta^ uosuUicd 
By all impuie admixture Twere enough 
1 1 > be infolded in her armi- to kan 
bfy tace upon her ch ek or to be prest 
Agamst bei firm and palpitating bosom 
Fragiant with perfume and with pearls adorned 
1 et thi* IS too remote I will hut ask 
To set her face the shrine of love once more , 

Once more I Ah no I for ever in my view 
hhe lives assidnous memory constant tarns 
*1 a cherished hopes, and fid by hourly thoughts 
One sole idea engrosseR every senst 
Till all my inmost sonl le htslati 

(A noise bcktnj ) 

Now wake tbs terrors of the place bisct 
With erowduig and malignant fltnds the flames 
Prom foneral pyres aeane lend tbur sullin light 
k>lo^cd with their fleshy prey, to dibsipate 
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The fLwfhl Aloom that hems them m Pale ghosts 
Bport with foal Mhbns and their diasonant mirth 
1 q •hrill reBpandeat shrieks u echoed round. 

Welh be It so I seek aud must address them 
Demons of ill and disembodied spirits 
»ho haunt this spot 1 bring }ou flesh fir salet 
The flesh of man nntouehed by treadhant steel, 

And worthy your acceptance 

(A great noue ) 

How the noise. 

High shnil and indistinot, of chattering sprites 
Communicatire (tils the charnel ground t 
Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky 
Ftom the red hair of their lank bodies darts 
The meteor blaze or from their moutho that stretch 
From car to ear thick set with numerous fangs 
Or eyes or beards or brows the radiance striams 
And now I bee the goblin boht each stalks 
On legs like palm trees, a gaunt skeleton 
^YhoBe fleshless bones are bound by starting sinewsi 
And cantiy cased in black and hrivelled i^in 
Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed 
I hey move and as amidbt, their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curia so in each mouth 
Wide yawning rolls the vast blood di taping tongue 
They mark my coming and the half chewed morsel 
Fallb to the howling wolf — and now they fly 

(Panet, and boiing around } 

Race dastardly ab hideous ’ All is plunged 
In utter gloom (CoMvufering ) ihe nver flows before me 
The boundary of the funeral ground that winds 
Through mouldering bones its interrupted way 
TV lid ra\es the torrent as it rushes past, 

And rends its crumbling banks the waihng owl 
Hoote through its skirting gropes, and to the sounds 
The loud long moaning jackal yells reply 
C A voice behind ) 

Ah, cruel father ' She you meant an offering 
To the king s favour now deserted dies 
HADHATA (alarmed ) 

YThat voice wss that so Tuusical and wild 
Th It sounds like the afirighted Osprey s cry ? 

It bursts not unfamiliar to mine ear 

And penetrates my soul my throbbing heart 

Faint dies within me and a lifeless chill 

Steals along every limb i my totteimg steps 

Can scarce sustain their loa^ Wbac should this be r 

The dreadfhl sound came from Karala s fane. 

Fit scene for deeds of horror Be it so 
I must be satisfied. 

(Ruehea off ) 

Detached lines and passages of boautyj unconnected, or but 
sbghtly connected, 'wiui the fitble, moke a pro minen t figure in 
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Hindu plaj s. Almost all of them are more or less mtenpersed 
with these little gema We give a few example 

AM AhTA.LOFB 

Tbs fleet aDinal has given us a long chase 0 ' there he runs with his 
neck bent grsoefull; looking back /lom tune to tins at the ear which 
follows him Mow, through leax of a descending shaft, he eontraets hit 
forehead, and extends kis flexible haunches and now through fotigue he 
naasea to nibble the grass m his path, with his mouth half opened See 
how he spnogB end bounds with long steps lightly skitnmiog the ground 
aud nsing high in the air ' And now so rapid is bia flight, Uiat he » 
scarce disoermble 

A SIMILE 

Mv body moves onward but my restless heart runs hack to her like a 
light flag borne on a staff against the wind, aud fluttering m an opposite 
diieeUon 

A SWAN 

Behold a while the beauties of thu lake 
Where on its slender stem the lotos trembles 
Brushed bv the paMing swan, as on he sails 
Binging hiB paasion 

THE SHADOW IN THE WATBB. 

There where the Para and the Smdhu wind 
The towers and temples pinnacles and gates 
And spires of PadmaiaU, like a city 
Precipitated from the skies appear 
Inrerted la the pure translncent wave 

A BEADTIFCL MOHAN 

Her silk> curls 

Lozuriant shade her cheeks and erery hmb 
Of slightest texture motes with natural grace 
I ike moonbeams gliding through the yielding air 

A LA\D8CiPE 

The oveihanging trees laden with noets pay their offerings of flowers to 
the tranquil rirer a^ the young elephant reclining against the stem shahee 
them down with bis trunk and forehead the doves and woodcocks murmur 
lu the houghs and buds of vai legated hue seize the iniiectsof the hark 
with their ^aks and scatter their ehadows on the waters I elow 

Seventeen hundred years the state of the theatre and of 
the acted drama of the Hindus 'nas far from bcin|v contemptible 
Instead of improving, it has gradually degenerated, untd at 
lobt their theatneal representations arc little bettor tlian panto- 
mimical exhibitions The plays ^hich celebrate the loves of 
Kn^h]la and his mistresses, and a few others equally worthless, 
are the only ones that arc acted The language, a strange mix- 
ture of pure and vulgar Bengali, is execrable, and the acting still 
more so Indecent songs, accompamed by still more in^cent 
gestures, are sung in the presence of delicate femaJea The plots, 
whyh now delict the people, are such as must be i^volting to 
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every rightly oouBtituted mmd. What is immoral is presented 
m constant connexion with what is attractive There are pas- 
sages m the life of Krishna, wbch many, even who lead licen- 
tious bves themselves, would regard with abhorrence and, com- 
pared with which, the discourse that passed between Socrates 
and Phiednis under the plane tree, while the fountain warbled 
at their feet, and the cicadas chirped over head, is decent In 
no other country has the national taste been so strangely pei> 
verted, or the stage been so lamentably deteriorated 

The limits of our article will not permit us (mdeed it would 
be foreign to our purpose) to attempt m this place, any thing 
like a comparison between the Kngli^ and Hmdu drama Yet 
there are one or two charactenstic circumstances connected 
with the former, which we cannot pass over m silence In force 
of passion it is doubtless supenor, and differs from the Indian 
drama in this respect, as mu^ as the thnndermg tread of Eng- 
lish infantry differs from the light movements ot a battalion of 
sepoys. Dunng a single reign, the reign of Elizabeth, the 
drama of England rapidly rose to the pomt of ciilmma- 
tion. The causes of its sudden development are mterest- 
ing and worthy of inquiry The most prominent of them 
were the mvention of printing, the discovery of the new world, 
and last, not least, the Beformation The first threw open 
to the lU-informed and ill-read public of the time the nch 
and fascinating stores of the Greek and Roman classics, and 
the romantic poetry of Spain and Italy There were tram- 
lations of Tas'H) by Fairfax, of Anosto by Harrington, and o£ 
Homer and Hesiod by Chapman Englieh poets then borrowed 
largely from the writers of antiquity In Ben Jonson^s trage- 
dies of Catiline and Sejanus ni^ be found almost literal trans- 
lations from Tacitus, Sallust anct Cicero s orations. The second 
enlarged our boun^ ot knowledge most materially, and new 
mines of intellectual wealth were opened at our feet Voyages 
and travels were eagerly read Green islands and golden sands 
seemed to nse, as by enchantment, out of the bosom of the 
watexy waste, and to wing the imagination of the dreaming 
speculator The third placed in the hands of every class of 
society the Bible, which had before been confiii^ to the 
privileged few Its wonderful and varied contents, from Gene- 
sis to tho Revelations, gave a mmd to the people. What 
is there equal in sublime grandeur, to the account of the 
oreation, or, in romantic interest and patriarchal simplicity, 
to the story of Joseph and his brethren, of Ruth and Boaz, 
of Rachel and Laban, of Jacob’s dream, and of the deliveranoe 
of the J'ews out of Egypt? It has done more to elevate and 

Q 
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bimiani/e the thought 9, and to tame tlie unruly passions, than 
philosophers of all ages and countries, who have attempted to 
reform and beueht mankind, and its infiuence on the national 
character la incalculable. 

It IS time for us to eay what have been our feelings 
in perusmg the Hindu plays. They were not feelings oi 
immixed aomuration, but of admiration blended with sorrow 
The MrichaLati, Sacantola, Malati and hladhava, Uttara 
Kam Chantra, and Vicranuinasi, are tmdoubtedly works of ge- 
nius The> are all highlv poetical but, throngli the poe- 
try with which thej nboimd, the dark outlines of Hindu ^ly- 
thei^ and superstition are distinctly visible The hall of In- 
dra, with it& roof of gold and its pillars of ohr} <«ohtc, where a 
thousand gods sit in solemn con^n^ e , the huge sea serpent, 
whuh upholds on its head the world we dwell lu, Kiishna and 
his shepherdessc* , fc»hi\a with his forehead ot fire , Kali with her 
tongue dripping blood , Suras, Asuras, and ** Gleudoveors” pass 
before the mind’s i^e like some unhallowed dream. >ione of 
the dramatists liad a right conception of the attnbutes of Him, 
who rules ovtr all and to them such dreams were matters ot 
profound 'veneration, truths not to be doubted. And yet, why 
should we gneve, when it is time for us to rejoice’ The 
degrading pujierstition, which hung like a cloud over the length 
ana breadth of the land, Iroin Himalaya to Cape Comorin, from 
Coromandel to Malabar, is passing aw ay The bed of the stream, 
which had erst been dry, is half way up with pure and 

healing waters The simoom bla'bt is giving place to a gentle 
breeze Green pastures start up m the imdst of the wilderness, 
and astonish the e>e The work of regeneration has com- 
menced, and is advancing fast. Pcrlmps another century shall 
not elapse, ere the ntes and doctnne^ which have mterwoven 
themselves with the fibres of Hindu society, shall be completely 
outrootod, the trammels of caste broken down, and every idol 
thrown into the sea. The next generation even may cease to 
pay that homaj^ to stocks and stones and creeping things, which 
IS dile alone to the Eternal, the Incomprehensible One^ 
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Art V — 1 The ChrMciogy of Creabon^ or G^ohgg and Scnp- 
fure reconciled By Thomas Hutton, F G S , Captain, Bear 
gal Army Calcutta. W Thacker emd Co 1850 * 

The ciToumstances, in which most men, with the exception of 
a few nch amateur travellers, are placed in India, seem peculi- 
arly unfavourable for the pursuit of science The civil, null- 
tary, and medical servants of the Company come out young , 
their education may be good, so far as it has gone (but that we 
know cannot be very fen into the domains of knowledge The 
cleverest among them, those who are the most intellectual and 
aspiring, have liad time to chmb but a few steps of the Babel-like 
tower of modern science, when the necessities of the pubhe ser- 
vice launch them upon the active duties of their several hnes of 
employment The civilian — what with the study of the lan- 

K ages, and an immediate induction into the mysteries of rdbu- 
ns, purwanahs, and regulations — ^is not given much leisure 
even at starting , whilst the indefimte prospect of a range of 
metamorphoses, not at all inappropriate m the land where behef 
in metempsydiosis IS indigenous, can scarcely be expected to en- 
courage him in application to lines of know ledge, which promise 
him no assistance in the various departments, mto which he may 
chance to stumble He may reasonably doubt whether the 
Financial Secretary know s much of transcendentale, and may 
even entertain a suspicion whether skill m vulgar and decimal 
fractions be a sine qua non to an Accountant General , the 
ability to pen a tolerable article for the Penny Magazine ou the 
staples and raw products of India, is evidently wholly unneces- 
sary for a Home Department Secretary , fortunately, too, it re- 
quires no acquaintance at all with the laws of the universe to 
qualify a man for the Law-Commission , geology wont make 
a judge, nor conchology a collector , neither chemistry nor bota- 
ny are the portals to a seat at the Board of Salt and Opium , 
acquaintance with the Principia or the Mectmique Celeste, 
though very sublime attainments m their way, arc not hkely to 
raise him to the ethenal po<*ition of a «eat in Council , and he 
knows nght well that ho might be the ^ery Faraday of galvan- 
ism and eleotncitv, but that the art of devising reasons for the 
appropriation of Koh-i-nfirs, would be fer more effective in sccuiv 

* We retorn, aooordine to oar promiee to Captain Hutton b work HaTing already 
eoaudored its Scnptaral oearm^ we shall now e>.aoune into its daim^ as a theory 
of Geology The present artude does not agree in evety minute detail with the for 
mer but, a the circnmBtaneeB were known under which the orticlea were wntten the 
general agreement would be admitted to be mooli more remarkable than the occasion 
al ducrepancies —Ed 
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ijig • berth st the Board of AdmiuBtfatton of an annexed pixv 
Tince, There is nothing, m diort, but a pure lore of knowledge 
passion rare among young men — ^to tempt the young civi- 
Imn to enter on tiie thorny mth of science. 

With the young soldier, the oase, except as to the Protean 
prospects, y» much the same. He too must study the langua- 
ges , must be get vpt drilled, shaken into hia saddle, and become 
a profioieBt m “ keeping his distance^’ and m the mysteries of the 
*' halt, dress up^ at the proper moment , must attend oourt- 
maitii^ and make lumself acquainted with mihtair law , must 
be prepared for its practice and application, which soon come 
upon him , must sound the profundities of the pay and audit 
regulations , and finally must almost nu^icaUy become an eco- 
nomist of no mean order, to pass through the ordeal of years of 
poverty without embarraBsment, and without being unable to 
meet the various demands which, as a gentleman and an officer, 
whether in war or peace, he is expected to satisfy He too, at 
starting, has little tune for scicnoe, and usually less means than 
the ciTiban. 

The medical man comes to India better prepared, m some 
particulars, than either of the above classes. Though young, he 
must have at least made his entrance-bow at por^ of 
ficienoe , ought at any rate to have had a glimjee of the mten- 
or of the fane, admired its architecture, and carried away with 
him an idea of the labour and skill already expended in reanng 
the edifice But he too is young , is immediately brought mto 
professional actuity , m mutation, of his miUtary cotemporary, 
IS probably knocked about from Calcutta to Peshawar , is not 
much richer , and finds that, so circumstanced, and in such a 
climate, the performance of lus duties, and the keeping up some 
degree of professional reading, are about as much as he can ao* 
oonwlish. Beience has not much to expect from hum 

Tne chaplains of the churches of England and Scotland 
and the pastors of churches of other denominations, are de- 
voted to a h^her calling than the service of science The 
same may be aaid of the Missionanes. Education, as auxiliary 
to religion and truth, comes mdeed under their special care, and 
very nobly they have put their shoulders to the wheel, so 
much ao, that although there have been, and now are, men 
amongst them, whose attainments are of the highest order, 
such as would insure success in every branch of science, and 
corredponding distinctmn — yet, with true singlenesB of eye and 
purpose, the greater the talents, the richer the intellectum gifts, 
the more devoted and the more entirely have these been applied 
to their Master^s wiu’k This is as it should ba Science would 
not wish more lhan the crumbs of their tune, and does not look 
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m India, except at the three Preudenciee, the scien- 
tiet nnOB no museums, no libraries, ntme of ^ose 
which even second and third>rate cities now present m Surope 
for the aid and encouragement alike of the student and the 
efficient in the various branches of knowledge. Even at the 
Presidencies, (let those apeak who know the real state and prao- 
tical value of our museums, hbraries, and philosophical somcties,) 
we fear, that at best they will be pronounced but sorry affairs , 
institutions by no means coming up to the intentions of their 
founders. Away from the Presidencies, there is an utter went 


of every thii^ of the tmd , no museums, no libraries, and, what 
18 still more dishcartemiig, no means of obtaimng works or m- 
struments, except at great cost and risk from England. 'What 
wonder if the amateurs of science are few f 


The necessity, imposed upon all branches of the pubhc ser- 
vice, for acquiring a con^tent knowledge of the languages of 
India, has been favourable to the pursuits of literature. Fewer 
difficulties present themselves to the philologist If gifted wi^ 
the requisite ability, ordinary perseverance will m^e him an 
erudite scholar, and will enable him to engap m the arclueo- 
the history, the religious and purely hteraiy works of 
the various peoples of the East — a wide, and \ery important field 
for hteiary exertion. Accordingly, we ha\e examples from 
every branch of the service, cinl, military, and medical, of 
profound scholars in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and other lan- 
guages. Men m India are well placed for such pursuits, and m 
some m^rtaiit res|>ects enjov advantages, w hich the European 
savans do not. In this line, tlie Western world had even a 


ngbt to expect from the Companv’s servants fully more than they 
have accomplished , the stores of Eastern litciaiure might have 
been earlier and more completely made known, and a more rapid 
progress m disentombing the ancient history of the East might 
&irly have been anticipated A Wilson, a Prinsep, and a 
Rawhnson did not step into the field a moment too soon 
to save our credit m these respects. Coutmental Onentaliata 
were very fast leaving us behmd them. W e are never, therefore, 
surprised at men in India seeking amusement, distinction, and 
fame, by devoting themselves to the hterature, the history, 
the antiqiuties of the nations among whom their lot is cast, 
they are on the ground for such pm suits, and have much 
to invite and to encourage them in their labours. The ease 
18 very different, however, with the aspirant for scientific ac- 
quisition and distinction. Ifotiung can well be more discour- 
amng than bis prospects , and he needs a stout heart to &oe 
& difiSoulties, to appearance almost insurmountable, which 
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beset bifi {Nith. Yet, to the honour be it epoken of the 
CompiiRj's eerTBute, men hate beeo found not only to face, 
but to o\eroome, these difficulties and, although the scientific 
labours and discorenes of our countrymen m the East cannot 
be ranked \ery high, cannot pretend to n^al thoee of the chiefs 
of science in £uro|)e, the^ ha\e been by no means insignificant, 
and when the cucfunstanoes under which they were achieved 
are considered, they must bo admitted to reflect credit of no 
ordinary stamp U{>on the individuals concerned '\\ e have no 
intention, honever, of calling the muster-roll of our best scien- 
tists , we hove now to deal onlr with one branch of knowledge, 
and conhue the few remarks we }ia\ e to oficr to our readers to 
that branch. 

Geologr haa become an inviting (it mav be even aaid, a cap- 
tivating) study , and is ^rcelv, if at all, interior to astronomy 
in interest When Herschel tells it* that admission to the sanc- 
tuarv and to the feelings and privileges of a \olarv to astronomy 
can onh be gained by one mean<i — a •'ound and sufficient know- 
ledge ot mathematiC't, the great instrument of all exact im^uiry — 
he at once assigns a reason wh\ a«troiiom) has so fiw real 
votancb, and geologv to manv Lxcept to a \erj few minds, 
the pure, abstract nranchLs of mathematics ofler a drear) pros- 
pect , and an apprcniice^ip m the dificrential and integral cal- 
culus forms, b) no means, an inducement to enter upon astro- 
nomy The threshold of gcologv is not ijuitc so forbidding 
She appears to dispense with extreme skill in the higher mathe- 
matics, and to be content with a less abstract, more expenmental 
class and calibre of mtellect What she deaU with m the first 
instance, is not the contemplation of bodies, which in space are 
mere points, but the wear and tear of the earth we tread on. She 
does not bid her votaiy guage the heavens, but asks lum chmb the 
mountam, and read, if he can, what the bluff mass, tiom cloud- 
capped pinnacle to rent ravine at its baae, may reveal She tells 
him to question old ocean, as to the pranks he and his auxiliaries, 
the streams and nvers, are pleaucd to ptay with the land — to 
catechize bght, heat, electricity, and to Income as well acquaint- 
ed, as nrcurastances admit, with all the denizens of earth and 
sea. Although her demands are rather encyclopedical, and 
her knights must be armed cap-^jne in all points complete, 
yet it IS felt that, m her ranks, besides the men at arms, the 
squires and archers are given place. She discards none of her 
followers however humble , only let them observe accurately, and 
record truly, and Geology has learnt from expenence that she 
may be indebted for an extension of knowle^e to her lighter- 
armed troops. Bhe forms the common goal in which the mi- 
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neralogist, the conchologwt, the botaoist, the anatomist, and, we 
scarcely Imow how many more sibillant-endmg classes, find Iheir 
lucubrations leading to broad starthng fects, and still more 
startling theories. Under her magical wand even the nucro- 
Boopical observer finds his occupation Titan-hke , and an Ehren- 
berg builds whole strata of the exuviae of a.mmft1r.n]« Earth- 
history necessarily comprehends all the phenomena, past and 
present, through which her material agents, whether oigamo or 
inorganic, pas^ or are passing If pursued in a right spirit, 
the study of God’s works, like the study of God’s word, can- 
not be a tnfiing occupation, whatever line it takes for man’s 
limited faculties of perception and comprehension always pre- 
vent him from estimating tlie special value in scheme of 
nature, which any one branch oi knowledge may be found to 
possess. Her modes ot record are perhaps nearly as numerous 
as her modes of action, but the hand-wnting of the record is 
not alwajs equally l^ble — is m some instances more pal- 
pable than in others , j et we may safely a<’sert that every 
branch of natural history, how ever minute or gigantic may be 
its objects, has been ennobled by alliance with the great amm 
and subhine ends of geologj 

With one class, this science cannot but prove a favoimte study, 
for in time of peace there is no other, which will form the eye 
and mind to tlmt instantaneous perception of the characteristic 
features of ground, so essential in war to the mihtary man. To 
acquire even a smattering of the science, a man must have all 
the activity and indcfatigabilitv of the raortsman, with some- 
thing else m view for their reward than a fiiU game bag There 
is no harm in combining the two pursuits, as the one can be 
easily subordinated to the other , and the kilhng a wild sheep 
on the Bolan Hills may lead to after remarks, and eke out a 
theoretical notion with a few arguments, but there is httle 
chance of the subsidiary becoming The principal object, if once 
an officer lodges a geologist’s notebook in his game bag Sport 
or no sport, — nver, moor, and mountain are then replete with 
imtruction and amusement , game may be scarce, but geologi- 
cal subjects are multiffirious , and as the science exacts topogra- 

S hical knowledge, and then proceeds to give it correctness of 
etail, maturing the judgment m the general pictures formed of 
the local features and peculiarities of ground, the man at play 
IS all the time training for the serious busmess of war 

We must be pardoned for doubting whether considerationa of 
this kind have usuedly been vory operative m enhsting for the 
service of geology ^ few military men, who in India have 
turned their attention to the science we doubt also whether 
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the &ct that the East Ind» Company very ^perly mamtaiiia 
a dbenucal and geological lecture at their mmtary coU^, has 
in this respect been much more mfluentiaL A lecture firom 
Macculloch, like bis treatise on rodu, must surely have been a 
heavy article^ and that Cadet-nund should revolt at both, could 
not M suipnsmg He occasionally, however, seems to have 
sown a see^ which aflcnrards, under favourable circumstances, 
mrang into life and bore firot. The neighbourhood of the 
Sub^tmalayahs, 'and the discovery of a tertiary deposit, nch 
m jpossil retmiins aided by the qunt of observation and mquiiy, 
evoked by Lyelis Principles of Geolo^,” doubtless, had the 
mam share m turning the attention of Cautlcv, Baker, and 
Durand, to developing the palseontolc^ical treasures of the 
hills near them but we hav e neord one of these officers srate- 
liilly acknowledge that JVincculloch had laid the foiin&tion 
of much after<^mu8ement in his hfe tor that it had been 
he of the Treatise an Rochs that had first given bis mind 
an impulse towards the science, as firuitful m interest and m 
lU^ppreciated importance MaccuHoch would probably have 
been rather vexed, liad he bred to sec the hue ahicb h» 
^l^ves took — to see them quitting fruitful contemplation 
of Trap, Gneiss and Granite, in order to |iorc over Cuvier's 
comparative anatotnv, collect skeletons tium man to mouse, 
build museum bungalows and spare neither purse nor person, 
m order to bring to light the iosatl treat^ures of the Sub> 
Himala^ahs. Yet, evtn klacculloch would have imioothed his 
brow, and given a smile of approbation, when Cautlcv and hia 
medi^ co-adjutor Falconer won the medal of the Geological 
Society for exhuming and describing the Sevathenum , and might 
have admitted, that (though the labours of Baker and Durand 
were less distinguished ) to establish the fact of the existence 
of gigantic chimpanze-hkc quadrumanous animals, and to add 
the camel to the list of fossil rcmaios contemponincous with 
the Sevathenum, and with animals allied to the Cuvienan 
Pachyderxnata, was some small service to his tavourite science. 
The wvathenum, and a very fine specimen of a foBsU Mastodon 
with tusks complete, are amonget the most gtnkinjr fossils m 
the British Museum, and bear witness in the capital to the 
labours of our ludian geologists , whilst, at Livei^Kwl aud other 
places m Es^bnd, further proofs of their exerticms may be 
found. Some of these scattered specimens, though less striking 
than those m the natioQal Museum, are scarcely of minor mter- 
eat, and MaoeuUoch's ^I&ves have at any rate done Bomething 
Falocmer, we bebeve to have been professedly a botanist, as 
he early succeeded to Boyle's easy chw at Saharunpore — ^l^ut 
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geolog; le very ce]rtiyati ng, and the foeal inflnenaa of tibe 
vieanty wu irrenstible. v^o could teust a fuU-blown Seiva- 
thenum ? Nay, it does not need the apparition of eo hmye a 
monater to bid men tom to this alluring study Far less 
made a Gnflith alive to its diarms, albeit a most enthusiastic 
botanist We remember his being styled by his engine er 
comrades, the bravest man m Bleane^s army of A&banistan* 
They us^ to relate of him, that nothing ever stopped Ghiif^th, 
who seemed to bear a charmed life, that, when it was courting 
death to proceed alone beyond the picquets, he might every day 
be seen walking quietly oif into the countiy to search for {uants, 
always accompanied by a large bngbt smning tm-boz, which, 
earned on a man s head or shoulder, shot off the ean-beams like 
one of Colonel Waughs reflectors, and could be seen for nulesi 
On these occasions, it was always a question, whether GxiflSth, 
who was a great favourite, would ever come back , however, 
the sun was no sooner dropping towards the horizon, than the 
botanusfs day beacon hove into sight, and, in due course of 
time, m came Grnflith, moanmg o\er the poverty of Aff - 
ghan Flora. It was a country to make a man a geologist. 
For if he could not find “ sermons m stones,” there assure^y 
was not mudi else to converse with and accordingly, even 
Grriffith, the hope and pride of botanical science, as he could 
not fill his tm hgbt-nouse to bis heart’s content, mbbled 
freely at geology Our readers must pardon this digression, 
as, except for his great promise, extensive traiel, zesJ for 
knowledge, and a most iaitoful, mdeiati^ble, truth-loving spirit, 
we are scarce justified in quotmg the lamented Gnffith among 
India’s medical geologists. He and Falconer, however, came 
into our minds from their association with their mihtarv ^ends, 
and from no purpose of running over the names of many distm- 
guished medical lovers of science 

James Prmseps death is an era m the history of the 
Asiatic society, since that event, we have had little to denote 
mtelleotual vitality among the physical” niembera of the 
Asiatic society With the exception, that Falconer was la- 
bourmg m England at a work on the palaeontological remains 
of the Sub-Himalnyah, nothing for years has been heard of 
their fossil treasurer The junta, which, some twelve or four- 
teen years ago, was busily engaged in exhiumng and descnbing 
them, appears to have been suddenly broken up and dispersed 
and none seem to have succeeded to iheir labours. These, it will 
be remembered, both m the instances specified and m oilers not 
here so noted, were confined to observation, rather than to 
theonxing — to the collection of fiicts, rather than to the j&ammg or 
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aidiug to any mrticuUr system m vogue among geologists. 
Natu^y enoimh, there was a leanms to LyeU*e views, for his 
Pnncmles of Gedogy '* took great hmd of rae public mind but 
our Indian oontnbutoirs were cautious m dieir o(nyectnres and 
none of them hazarded themselves &r upon the shifbng quick- 
eai^ of theoretioal geology They eschewed oosmogony For 
the last few years, their silence hm been so profound, that we 
b^an to nnmW them amon^ the extmct sjMcies of a by-mne 
Indian era, which (as it passed away, when that talented Indivi- 
dual was hud m bis grave) might very justly be called Fnneep’s 
era of intellectual activity, for he 2m the sift of drawuw 
forth the 8yin|mthetic co-operation of every dasa and bnuum 
of bteraiy aaa scientific men to be found in India. The 
sleep of our ^ol(^ts turns out, however, not so lethargic 
as we had imagined , and to our suipnse, one of its nulitaxy 
votaries now comes forward with a bdd, confident step, and a 
lofty aim, to prove to the world by the Chronol<^y of Crea- 
tum^ that our suspicions were unjust Captain Hutton dates the 
foundation of bis work as far badi as 1837, and must therefore 
be considered as putting forth no hasty news. In the present 
day, few authors dwell &b long and patiently upon their works , 
and, though of all subjects, theoretic^ geology xnents least to be 
Seated m the oS-hand style of the day, we doubt whether, ex- 
cept out author, we can select another instance, within a iuo> 
derate ptnod of time, m which a writer, with new theoretical 
views to propound, has been less in a hurry to divulge them 
The foct 18 creditable to him , and, whatever may be our opim- 
ons as to the result of bis well-weighed lucubrations, we res- 
pect the man, who in the present day can take tune to think 
TOfore he writes, and, when he does so, write free foom the 
presumption and sceptical bias of shallow scientists 

In other respects, ^ author is bold enough, and no bad hand 
at knocking en tbe bead pnor thcmista jumed m 'WhewelFa 
panoply, he first breaks a ^ear with the nebular hypothesia, 
and combats tbe theory of ^ndual refingeration. Lord Bosse’s 
magnificent telescm, which baa reeved into clusters of 
stars such multitudes of liTebubB, that had before, by instru- 
ments of inferior TOwer, been uresolrible, has of course mo- 
dified the views ot astronomera For & long tune, mfiuenoed 
by Halley’s idea that these nebulous objects were a gaseous or 
an dem^tary form of luminous sidereal matter, and by the 
elder HerscheVs speoulaUoiu, the ommons of astronomers were 
very generaUy m unison with tbe theory of the latter eminent 
man, but the late discoveries, made through the agency of 
Lord Bosseb fine instrument, have shaken astronomeie wm a 
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dose adhcTence to ihe nebnlar hypodiesis, as ongindlT prO' 
ponttded and Sir J Heradhel comes to a oondasioa^ analogous 
to that adopted by the author — ^namel^j it may very reason* 

ably be doubted, whether the distmction between such Kebuks, 
as arc easily resolved, barely resolvible with exodlent tdesoopes, 
and alto^ther irresolvible with the best, be any thing dselWi 
one of o^ee, anaing merely &om the excessive Stance of 
the stars, of which the latter, as compared with the former, 
consist Although Sir J Herschera views are thus &r modiiS* 
ed with respect to the basis of his {ather^s beautiful and stnk* 
mg speculations, he does not therefore entirely reject the eon* 
elusions to which these pomted, bnt states the case thns 
** Neither is there anj variety of aspect, which NehuIsB offer, 

* which stands at aU m contradiction to this view (his fiithei^a) 

* Even though we should feel ourselves compelled to'rmect the 

* idea of a gaseous, or vaporous, nebulous matter, it loseslitile or 

* none of its force. Subsidence and the central aggregation con* 

* sequent on subsidence, may go on (^oite as well among a multi* 

* tuae of discrete bodies under the influence of mutual attrao- 

* tion, and feeble or partially opposing projectile motions, 

* as among the particles of a gaseous fluidL” Having thus 
drawn a distinction between the nebular bypoth^is and 
the theory of sidereal a^r^ation, he still not^ the former 

* as a physical conception of processes, which nuiy yet, 
' for aught we laiow, have formed port of that mysten* 
^ ouB diam of causes and effects, antecedent to the existence of 
' separate, 8elf*lumuioua, solid bodies” Now this is the language 
o£ a stagier m those powera of analysis, whiob seem to entomi^ 
almost every subject in nature. It is the language of one, who 
knows well, that a very different law of attraction p^vads, when 
the particles of matter are placed withm inappreciable distances 
from each other, as in chemical and capillary attraction and the 
attraction of cohesion, that the cause of this departure from, or 
modification of, the law of gravity is as yet undiscovered and 
undefined , and that, as change m the law of gravitation takes 
place at one end of the scale, it is not impossible, m the words 
of Mrs. Somerville, “ that gravitation m^ not remain the 
same throughout every part of space,” and that the day may- 
come, when gravitation, ceasing to be r^rded as an ulti- 
mate prmmple, may be embraced by a still higher, more com- 
prehensive fow, of which that of gravitation shall only form a 
particular phase. As yet we know little or uothiiw of space, 
of the influences which pervade it, or of the ether, wmch, with- 
out cbfjftInTig the planetary motions, is the transmitting medium 
of electricity, light, heat, and gravitation between the planet* 
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toy bodies* Xbe few thereibre, who are masters of the nu^ty 
mfitniment, analysis, see that the empire of laws, affecting ihit 
material omverse, so &r &om bemg known, » but 'very paitiaUy, 
and, if we may use the term, grossly soanned by the moat able 
and subtile wielders of mialyus — ^t^t power, which is to the 
dommion of the physical laws of creation, what Itosse’s teleaoc^e 
u to that of space. Such perscHos therefore are dow to hazard 
eren conjectures, otherwise than as hnes of future enquiry, of 
iHSSsihle future discovery m the great ocean of untraversed 
^owledge — to them matter m its primordial state is not quite 
so easily disposed of, as with our autiior, whose words on this 
subject we proceed to quote 

It will be seen, from what we hare already adyanced, that 
' a sphere existed, consisting of water, holdmg soluble matter 

* m solution and insoluble matter m suspension , and that this 

* aphm'e revolved upon its axis, by which movement its m- 

* soluble matter was prempitated to its centre , that there was 
‘ as yet no vital atmosphere, and no watery vapours, and neither 

* hght nor heat from the sun 

“ The first objection, which occurs to this doctnne, arises out 

* of the difficulty of conceiving tho existence of fluidity m the 

* absence heat — the sun, accordmg to theory, not having yet 

* been brought mto its present relation with the earth as a 

* luminaty It must he obvious, however, on mature reflection, 

* that a body, oontaimng in its bosom, both in solution and 

* suspension, the material elements of sdl the mineral substances 

* with which we are acquainted, could not possibly have been 

* devoid of heat The chemical combinations going on within it, 

‘ must, on the contrary, have evolved heat in very considerable 
‘ quantities, and the temperature of the revolving fluid body 

* would necessarily have been kept high This heat was the na- 

* tural effect of chemical action, and was altogether independent 

* of the sun, because that luminary was not yet itself suffiuicnt- 

* ly perfect to enable it to diffuse active heat. The chemical 
' neat, evolved m the chaotic ocean, was the latent heat, which 
‘ all bodies appear to contain, and which remams inactive and 
« imperceptible, until called forth mto its active state by 
' cheimcal ciunbination with other substances 

" Thus, for instance, a mass of carbonate of lime offers no 

* mdioation of contmn^ heat, until a drop of amd is applied, 

* when great effervescence immediately ensues, and oonsidera- 
' ble heat is evolved. This apj^rs to take place independent 

* of the sun, and is a proof, timt the primeval ocean might 
‘ have been m a fluid condition without the aad of that body— 

* it beang a dheuuoal oompoond, m which heat was evolved by 
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‘ vigoroiu chemical action going on wiihm it. Tiie heat, thna 

* produced, would nevertheless have been quite insufficient to 

* cause evaporation, and would have been confined to the wa- 

* tera m which it was evolved, imparting to them, perhaps, some- 

* thing of a thermal temperature, and causing an increased or 

* more r^d precipitation of mineral substances. If, therefore, 

* it he allowed, that chemical heat can have existence mde- 

* pendent of the sun, we shall find no difficulty in admitting 

* the fluidity of the primeval aqueous spheroid fi>r that being 

* a chemical compound, m w^ch vigorous chemical action was 

* going on &om ue first moment of its existence, must neces- 
' sanly have been kept at a high temperature by the heat 
‘ evolved. 

** Sut we may in turn demand, finom whence do the Nebulists 

* derive their heat, the sun not being yet m existence T * — 
Ckronolom^pp 24 , 

Now toiB may have appeared as simple a mode of getting up 
the steam for our bttle tea-kettle, the earth, as any other the au- 
thor could adopt , but, oimttmg notice of sundry assumptions, 
which wiU stnke the scientific reader, it unfortunately does not 
bruig us much nearer a satisfactorv explanation, than do the 
Bun^es of his opponenta T)ie Nebulists might turn round 
on our author, and say. Why not extend to us the advantage of 
your unexplained agent, latent heat, for the benefit of matter m 
nebulous tenmty, as easily, as assume it for yourself in behalf of 
matter more aggregated, m a state of solution or of suspension in 
your supposed menstruum ? The question would be perfectly 
pertinent, as also it would be fair on the part of the Nebulists 
to contest the author’s assumptions where, speaking of the ne- 
bular hypothesis, he says, " Is it not evident that the intensity 

* of heat, necessary to produce this extreme state, must, at some 

* former penod, have per\aded all space ? How then did re- 
‘ fngeration commence ?” Spare and its ether are not so easi- 
ly filled and ^^osed of and who knows the laws and genera- 
tion of heat, the laws of matter at the other end of the 
scale” as before noted, and the laws of mteraction between 
electricity, light, heat, ether, and matter m infinitesimal 
particles, at inappreciable distances ? With a great furnace 
pouring forth d a ily over our heads its almost incalcula- 
ble supplies of heat, and producing almost every motion, observ- 
able on the surface of our globe, we are so far from having ap- 
proached to a comprehension of the modes of action, and memis 

supply of thm great, unfailing ipagazme of light and heat, 
that lieischel, spcdkmg of the sun, says * 

« The great mystery, however, is to conoeive how to enor- 
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‘ mou8 a confla^tion, if such it be, can be kept up. Every 
< diBOTvery in ^enuciJ eeience eeeme to remove fartiier the 
' prospect of probable exphmation. If conjecture might be 
‘ haarded, we should look, rather to the known possibility of 

* an indefinite generation of heat by friction, or to its exmte- 

* ment by the electnc disdiazge, than to any actual combustion of 
' ponderable fuel, whether smid or gaseous, for the origin of the 
^ solar radiation ” — and, in a very suggestive note, he adds, 
** Electricity traversmg excessively raren^ air or vapours, ^ves 
‘ out light, and doubtless also heat — ‘may not a continuU 

* current of electnc matter be constantly circulating m the 

* sun’s immediate neighbourhood, or traversmg the planetary 

* spaces, and exmtmg, m the upner regions of its atmosphere, 

* those i^enomena, m which, on however dunmutive a scale, we 

* have yet an unequivocal manifestation m oar Aurora Boreahs?” 
Mvtatis mutandia, much of this is applicable to the question of 
the generation and maintenance of the internal fires of our 
sphere and we quote this eminent man, not because we are 
oursdves, or consider him, what the author would designate, a 
Nebttlist, but because we wish our readero, who may not have 
given the subject much attention, not to suppose, that the use 
of the words, chemical operation or latent neat, brings them 
much nearer the mark tl^ any other set of phrases, tnus ap- 
phed, would. 

The fact is, that according to his range of scientific vision, 
man is very apt to call in creative agency As he ascends 
with slow and toihng step the mountain side, his horizon 
expands, first the vaUey of his house, which circumscribed 
alike his views and thoughts, is seen to jom the plain, 
then the latter opens out , presently, it is seen to be dotted with 
woods, villages, towns , a httle higher still — and, when he looks 
down upon toe expanse of {dam, he has lost sight altogether of 
the home, from i^mence he started but the sun now gleams 
upon dis^t rivers, whose sources he knows to Bpnng from 
the mountain range on which he stands, and he sees them sweep 
majestically through the champagne country which they ferti- 
lize higher still, and the summit is reached, and from thence 
the mighty ocean may be seen, forming a distant bonzon, which 
appears to melt into and blend with the very heavens. Reader, 
if you are of the pnvil^ed few who attam that height, and 
you hear the whupo* of intellectual pnde, “ all these thmgs 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” — 
bewajp^ and look above you. The home of modest thought and 
piety mav mdeed at the moment seem beneath you and out 
of sight , but the heavens are as fiir above you as ever, and. 
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though they appear to blend with your horizon and to jom the 
earth, yet rest assured that, that dd {oroblem, " Enowest thou 
the ordinances of Heaven? Const thou set the dominion there- 
of in the earth r remains to be solved. Most, who readi that 
dizzy height, confess this truth — ^that, as they nse, though 
they see miihcr, the honzon expands, and to grasp and com- 
prwend nature, seems more and more impossible to mere human 
intellect. They can trace, or fancy they can trace, the impress and 
contmuous action of the laws of God for the umverse of matter 
to more pnmordial conditions, than persons of smaller attorn- 
ments may be able to do , and therefOTe they will naturally be 
inclmed to call m creative agency, at a point further removed, 
than those of minor acquisitions and more contracted scientdic 
vision but both are probably almost infinitely distant from the 
truth — the mark they aim at Given the earth in the state 
in which our author assumes it, and some of his remarks, with 
reference to the Wemenan and Huttoman theones, ment 
attention but we merdiy indicate a fiu*t of intellectual idio- 
8yncra<gr, when we observe, that those of higher fiight and 
stronger wing m the regions of science, would naturally, 
when putting their hands to cosmogony, have recourse to crea- 
tive agency at more primeval stages, than those at w hich our 
author makes his stand. We have no intention by our remarks 
of deciding, at bis expense, m favour of Analysts, or Xebubsts. 
An accompliBhed mathematician wields indeed a powerful in- 
strument, which, like Babbage’s calculating machme, sometimes 
produces unlook^-for results , but when we read of their formule 
bemg held ** emblematic of omniscience,” as condensmg into a 
few symbols the immutable laws of the universe, we cry, " hold, 
enouglu ” On the contrary, we regard these formules as me~ 
ehamcal aids to man’s limited powers of continuous and com- 
{nrehensive thought, as the pegs on which he hangs trams 
of reasomng, and as emblematic of the impoteucv of human 
intellect to gmsp, unaided, the meanest fragments of the wisdom 
of omniscience We would simply warn our readers, to whom 
we ve^ heartily recommend Capt. Hutton’s work, to take a 
wide glance at the field of science, always, however, bearing 
in mmd that m scienoe, as in rdigion, a cardinal principle 
IS humihty 

We ftha.ll not dwell upon our authox^s Bibheal criticism, or 
his strictures on Ihr Buckland, Eirby, and others they 
appear to us frequently sound and judicioiis. Here, as else- 
vniere, the anibm: demolishes mmre easily than he oonstmets, 
not an uncommon chaiactenstac of theoretical geolc^sts, and 
inseparable from the very nature of their subject — systems. 
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as the author ooirectly obserree, approacluag peifeotioa hj 
degrees, and seldom by leaps. In company with the Bor J Pye 
Smith, however, our author does take a leap, whioh it is here 
advisable to notice. 

** In endeavouring to prove the high antiqizity of our 

* earth on evidence derived from astronomy, the Bev Pye 
' Smith observes, that the light, by which Sinus is seen 
' by us, moving at its known velocity of 192,000 miles m 

* a second, is at least six years and four months m its passage 

* to our system. By applying the equation, which Sir W 
' Herscbel hstd established, he brought out, that the bnlhant 
‘ NebiiUe, which only that telescope (referring to a four-feet 

* reflector telescope) can reach, are mstant nom our system 

* by a number of mues, to express which m common anthme- 
' tical numeration requu^ twenty flgures, of which the flrst 
‘ are 1 1,765, 475, the 1 1 denotmg tnmons, and the other number 
' billions , the xemauung p&rt of the sum being mu(^ more tbun 

* 948 thousand millions. This almost unmanageable number 
‘ IS stressed by Sir W Herschel, as above J3| milhons of 
' milboDS of millions of miles' It follows that the light, by wb<di 

* those bright objects become visible to us, cannot have been less 

* than one million and nine hundred thousand years in its 

* process, Xow it is fully in accordance with the statements 

* of holy wnt, to beheve that the heavenly bodies may have 

* existed through ages, previous to the first day of Genesis, 

* although they did not give light to our planet before that day 

* The text, it must be observed, insists upon nothing more 

* than that hght had not yet visited the earth but it does 
' not declare that the b^es, foenn which that light was 

* eventually to proceed, were not already in existence. TCThe ap- 

* phcation, therefore, of evidence derived firom astronomy 
‘ proves indubitably the great antiquity of those material ele- 

* meats &om which this system was at length elahoiated, and it 

* will be perfectly consonant to reason, and m accordance wi^ 

* Senpture, to beheve, that the creation of the xnatmial elements 
‘ of the earth was contemporaneous with the creation of ele- 

* ments of the heavenly bodies, and that all were Left under the 

* guidance of certain natural laws to progress towards that state, 

* which would eventually fit them to form our present solar sys- 
' tern, and for which they were evidently not prepared before the 

* first day Our planet, therefore, and the heavenly bodies, exist- 

* ed together through the undefined begmnmg, (although not 

* precisely in their present relation to each other,) untu such 

* time, as each hadb^me prepared to assume its prefer funo- 

* tions m the system, when having been perfected, tEwr light 
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« would ilien fcrrt have rea<^ed or beenmteroepted bj tiw aque- 
« ous^heroid. That penod, as the Bible and Teaeoti lead ue to be- 

* here, was the particular pcunt of time spoken of as the first da^r, 

‘ when light was, as regarded our earth, to all mtents and pur- 
' poses created. But while the light of Sinus u said to be six 

< years and four months in rea(dung the earth, and while the light 

* of the brilliant Nebulie is one miUmn and mne hundred thou- 

* sand years in readung it, that of the Sun arrives m only eight 

< nunutes. If, therefore, no light reached the earth before the 
‘ first day, when the effects of the Sun became apparent, it must 

necessanly follow, that all l^ht had amved at the same state of 

* perfection on the first day, and consequenUy, that the hght of 
‘ the heavenly bodies being ramultaneoualy apparent on that 

< day, must prove that of the elementary matenals ‘ of the 

* heaven and the earth* were created at the same tune, 

* as the Bible and astronomy teach us to believe , — and that 
' the duration of the period styled ' the beginning’ must 
' have been at least long enough to admit of the hght of the 
' Nebule reaching the eMih on toe first day — ^which wiU mve to 

* the strata, from the centre of the planet up to toe highest of 

* toe pnrnary rocks mdusive, an age of no less than one miUion 

* and nme hundred thousand years before the first day began , 

‘ and as througbout that period, no organized beings could mve 

* inhabited it, there was evidently a tune, as the Rupture and 

* Geolc^ disclose, when neither vegetable nor aniTiwl life bad 

* existence upon the globe;** — C^tronmgy Pp 64-67 
Qnmting ror a moment, that the calculation, m the foreramg 

passage, of the time required in order that the light of the 
bnlhant Nebulm, obse^ed by Herschel, should reach the 
earth he a correct approximation, what would be the author^s 
calculation tor toe tomter Nebulae, which, nevertheless, in Lord 
Biosee’s telescope, form such Bubhme a^bnlluint clusters of 
stars ? It would ^ no difficult matter to doable, or even treble, 
the penod aisBigned. When the time comes, as may be reason- 
ably anticipatedj that Lord Bosses mstrument is ^ surpassed, 
and more mstant Nebulae are discovered and resohed, what 
then wdl become of toe foregoing calculation, and the axgu- 
znent toe author subsequentily oases upon it ? We are not pre- 
pared, however, to adimt that it is even a correct approxuna- 
tion to toe actual tone taken ^ toe l^t of the brighter 
Kebnln m reaching toe earth. Sir J £^rschel, m toe last 
edition of that m^muable treatise, his Outoites of ABtroiump, 
Art 803, ffV€B a mwfii more moderate estxioate of the penod 
required, m order that the hght of a star m the galaxy, having 
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the mtmuiic brightness of a star of the sixth magnitude, may 
reach the earth Two thousand years is the time which he 
allows , and his calculation appears, thoimh rough and pretend- 
ing to no mathematical mcety, to be a mir one, founded on. as 
sound a basis as circumstances pennit Either way, however, 
if we adhere to the formula ana its application, whi^ the Bevd. 
J Fye Smith uses, and bring it to bear on the nebular discoveries 
of Lord Bosse’s tdescwe — or adopt the sounder and more mo- 
derate estimate of Sir J Herschel, what, in either case, becomes 
of the comparison, instituted by our author, between the his- 
toncal and the ^ological chronology ’ We must let the writer 
speak for hunseU* 

"We have likewise adduced proof from the facts of astro- 
‘ nomy, founded on the transmission of bght from the heavenly 
' bodies, to show that the duration of the begmmng, in which 
' the materials were deposited, out of which the volcanic 

* and primary rocks were subsequently elaborated, was no 

* less than 1,900,000 years, and &om these data, we may 
‘ now perhaps be enabled to determine, what has been the 

* lapse of time between the termination of that period and the 
‘ current year 

" It appears, accordmg to Dr Buckland, that there arc 
‘ eight distinct varieties of the crystallme unstratified rocks, 

* and twenty-eight well defined di-visions of the stratified 

* formations. Taking the average maximum thickness of each 

* of these divisions, at 1,000 feet, we should liave a total 

* amount of more tl^ five miles, but as the transition and 
‘ pnmary strata very much exceed this average, the aggregate 

* of all the European stratified senes may be considered to be 

* at least ten miles.* Now, accorthng to the views set forth 

* m the earlier pages of this essay, it will be seen, that all the 

* pnmary and volcanic products belong to the penod which 
' elapsed pievious to ‘ the first day’ of the Scriptures, while 

* the sedimentary or fossdiferous strata belong to the suhse- 

* quent penods , therefore, m estimating the time which has 

* dapsed since the first day, we have only to consider -die 
‘ thickness of these latter deposits. Consequentiy, the pn- 
‘ maxy, or azoic, divisions of Dr Buckland’s statement, wmch 

* he appears to estimate at about one-balf of the whole thick- 
^ ness, will have to be deducted , and we shall then have about 

* Jvot miles for the thickness of the rest If, then, half the 

* mean diameter of the globe, or 3,956 miles, mams five miles 


• Bndgeirater Traatbe p 87 
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» oT fosBiliferouB strata, were deposited m 1,900,000 veare, how 

* long a time would it require to deposit fire milee’ The 
« answer is 2,404 years, 5 months and 15 days. 

But, as tins term is seen to embrace the whole of the terti- 
‘ ary or post>diluvian deposits, it wiU be necessary to enquire 
*• into the probable thickness of these strata 

“ On tha subject it must be observed, that much uncertamty 
^ prevails, ' for some of the formations which contain exdu- 
‘ Bively the remains of marme animals in certam situations, 
' contain, m other situations, nver, or lake shellb, with wood 

* and the bones of land animals. It is, therefore, probable, that 

* while the waters m one lake or basin might be aalme, those in 
^ another lake might be fresh, and two contemporaneous forma-’ 

* turns may hence contain eery d-^erent organic remains As the 

* London day and plastic day and sand, taken together, equal or 
^ exceed m thickness the beds of plastic day, ccdcaire grassier 
' and gjrpsum m the Fans hasin, the London clay may propei^ 

* ly be re^rded, not as identicd with the ealcaire grosster and 
‘ gypBum,l)ut as their geological eqmvalent While the beds of 

* hmestone and gypsum were de^itmgmthc Pans basin, the 

* London clay might be deposited mthc London basin, and this 

* may explam why many species of marine shells in the Lon- 
‘ don clay are similar to those found in the calcaire grossier ^ 
' Now the Bev J P Smith furnishes a tabic, which shows a 

* thickness of 2,520 feet for the whole of the senes , but, as tbs 

* includes the strata both of the Pans and London bamns, which 
‘ are hdd to be eqmvalent, it is evident, that this amount will 
‘ have to be reduced — a fact, mdeed, whidi he himself pointed 

* out, since he informs ua that ‘ all the tertiary beds must not be 

* understood as being succcssionary , for many arc mutually 
^ eqmvalents m diffe^nt districts, for example, tlie London clay 
' and the Pans gypseous roeka’f The thickness of the strata, 
‘ as given by this author, (who, be it remembered, leans wholly 

* towards the indefimte chronology of modem geologcrs) is 1,000 
‘ feet for the London strata, and 360 feet for those of Pans. 
' Betaining, therefore, the h^er amount, and exnunmng the 
‘ lesser, the entire thickness of 2,520 feet will be reduced 360 

* feet, leaving 2,160 feet for the remainder It is even more than 

* probable, that many of the strata of central Fiance, would, on 
' a oarefiil exammation, be hkewise expunged, and the reader is 

* therefore requested to bear m mind that this calculation can 

* lay no claim to exactitude , tor with such rough and uncertain 

* data, an approximation to the tmth is aU that can he aimed 

* Bakemill^ IntroditetHm to Gecdosy pi S60 
t Bev J P Smith on Qeidogy and Scripture, p 374 
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‘ at , still the comadences elicited are so truly remarkable, that 
‘ xre may fiuriy venture to pronounce the Scnpture ohronoh^ 
' to be undoubtedly the true one. The question then now 

* stands thus — 

** If five miles of stiata were deposited m 2,404 years, 

* 5 mont^, and 15 days, how long a tune would it require to 

* deposit 2,160 feet? Xhe answeris 194 years and 12 days, 
"^ow, denoting this period &om the age found for the whole 

‘ senes, we have — 

Tean. Moathi Da^a 

s 15 

Hlsu 194 0 12 


OrSSlO 5 8 

for the time which dapsed between the first day and the Mosaic 
deluge, or an agreement, within fifiy-two years, with the age 
assigned by the chronology of history I A tnfiing discrepancy, 
which, taking mto consideration the extreme difficulty oi ob- 
taining an accurate measurement of the various strata, may, m 

2 unction witii what has already been urged, be fiairly ap- 
ed to, as afibrding positive evidence of the stnet truth of 
scnptuial dironoIoOT, and of the total untenability of the 
indefinite and unorthomix chrondo^ of modem geology 
** Thus we have the historical ai^ geological chroi^ogers, 
supporting and substantiating each other m the fcffiowing 
satisfactory nianner, namely — 

Bistmeat Oirimoioav 

YMTi Ma Di. 

flnam tb< flnt dax to conuseosenMat of tbe ternary 
or po>t-di1uTiuiera* 9,263 

From th« deluge to the hirth tit Christ 8 Sl6 

From the birth of Christ to the eorrent yeer 1 B49 


7 827 

Oe^ogteai eimtebgjf 

From the first day to the eommenoement ot the tertiary or 
post-dilnvian era. 3 210 5 8 

From the delnge to toe teimioatioix of toe tertiary penod. 194 0 12 

From the tertiary period to the birth of Chrut 3 021 11 18 

From the hirto of Christ to the earrent year 1 849 

7,275 S a 


‘ or a discrepancy of oaily fijfty-one and a half years between 

* the two chronolomea, and which, meveover, is seen to arise 

* aoldy from the difficulty of obtoming an exact and aooorste 

* measurement of the vanous strata. Thus the comcidenoe of 

* This b aooordtng to the ehnmifiogy of the Septn^mt. 
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* the oonduBioiiB, amyed at by euch very different means^ is so 
' truly remarVable, as to fix tme chronology as the true one , — 
' and we are consequently at liberty to declare that the chrono- 

* logy of creation, engraven in legible charactew on the etrata 
' of the earth, is absolutely and positively identical with the 

* chronology of Scripture history, thus clearly and substan-* 

* tially proving, what every well-regulated mind will be j^- 

* pared to expect, namely, that the word of the ever-hvmg God 

* 18 estahliah^ beyond a doubt upon the testuziozif’ of bis 
' works .” — Chrornlom Fp 473-4V9 

Now the whole of this train of argument and oompanson u 
based upon the appbcation of an equation, established by Sir 
‘VV Herschel and applied by the Bev J Pye Smith, and upon an 
avowedly incorrect senes of assumptions, or approximations to 
the supposed thickness of the strata, compobing the Earth s crust. 
We have before shown Sir J Hersc^d’a more moderate estimate 
of the tune required for the light of Nebuke to reach the globe , 
and It IB needless to note m detail the authoi^s loose estimate of 
the thickness of the earth’s strata. We are convinced, that the 
wnter was not aware how such equations are established, and 
still less aware, how they may be apphed by different minds 
otherwise, even if all his material data had been exact and ab- 
solutely c^am, he would never, on such grounds, have wntten 
so dogmatically We have a great respect for the powers of 
analysis , but it is well known, that in their application to quee* 
tions of physical science, a tentative course has sometimes ne- 
cessarily to be pumued m the formation of equations. How 
vast the veiy field of the theoiy of equations 1 How compb- 
cated their appbcation to phyucal problems I How easy to err I 
Let mathematicians say and write what they please — but very 
much of the ffonipta enters into the modem aimysis, and its ap- 
plication to complex problems in physical science Who, really 
conversant with the matter, would base the positive evidence 
(ff the strict truth of the Scriptural chronology upon the appb- 
cation, made by the Bev J Pye Smith, of a tentative equation, 
established in Sir W Here^el’s day, to the light of the 
Nebulae?* 

Whilst bringing together, because intimately connected, the 
second and the thmietii chapters of the Cfaronolo^ of Creation, 
we have pass^ over the great body of the work but this was 
neoessaiy, in order to lay before the reader its rash hypothetical 
bne (ff argument — ^a very toweru^ structure to be based on a 

* The cnlj safe guide to the distinoes of the heavenly bodies beyond oar system 
is Pan^ White the Uou^ st one end of the scale Is, where the Asmetor of 
the earths oibH siUitends an ao&le of hatf s second, or a seoondr-^^ntsin Hatton 
^ear« to fiwget* that, at the otter end he has to deal with infinity 
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fonniila We now revert to the earlier copters of theipiork, 
and, passuiH over ourauthor^s views with respect to the creation 
of h^t , ^e sun’s non-visibility on the first day of the Mo- 
saic account of Creation, and the proofs of its existence on 
that day , also, the formation of the firmament on the second 
day, as the result of the sun’s action and of natural laws — all, 
subjects on which much might be written, with reference to 
Captam Hutton’s views — we hasten to make the reader slightly 
acquainted with what the author considers his new theory — 
the elevation of land, simultaneous with corresponding de- 
pressions at the Antipodes We give his own nords — Al- 
‘ though it is generally admitted, that where elevation has 

* taken place, there too must an attendant depression, or sub- 
' sidence, ensue, yet no writer seems to have considered it 

* probable, that such subsidence was the result of correspond- 
' ing up-heavements, or elevation of strata, on the opposite or 
' antipodal surface of the earth, and yet this would appear, 

* from the tendency of the foregoing remarks, to be like- 

* wise necessary to me production of dry land , for, as we have 

* seen that neither upleavemenfs from the centre (Fig 1), 
‘ nor superficial depressions (Fig 2 ), when taken singly, could 
^ possibly have produced the desired object, it becomes necessary 

* to inquire, whether their conjomt effects might not have done 
' 80 Let us Iben look into the probability of this apparently 
' new theory 

** If we suppose, that, simultaneous with the elevation of a 
‘ mountam range on our surface, a depression at the antipodes 
^ were to occur, it seems to be then apparent, that the de^ of 

* water being dimimsbed m a degree corresponding to tbe inagm- 

* tude of the disruption, would cause some dry land to appear 
^ above the surface of the water, — ^namely, the summits of the up- 

* lifted strata .” — jj 127 After referring to a diagram in illustra- 
tion of this supposition, the wnter proceeds to remark — "It may 

* possibly be objected that if up-heavements took place, as here 

* snpposikl, the mountains would still be bable to re-sink as soon 
‘ as exertion of volcamc force had ceased. The results of 
' the movement are, however, m this instance, very different 
' from those which would follow the mere outburst of matter 

* from the centre. No continuance of heat is required to give 

* stabihty to the maas up-heaved, nor is any internal hiatus liable 

* to be formed, the mass is stdl solid fiiW its summit to its 

* base, and no sooner does the exmting cause of the up-heavement 

* cease, than the heat decreases , me fused mass hfurdens or 

* Bolidmes , the rocks, which had been subjected to the influence 
' of heat, become more consolidated , axid the hollow created 
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* — ^which IB at the antipodal base m the depth of the ocean — is 

* instantly filled with a dense volume of water, which nothing 
‘ but a counter vdcamc movement can displace Thus the 

* mountains, being so firmly based, cannot re-sink without the 
‘ express exertion of that power whwdh gave them birth 

It may he necessary, however, to guard against the pos- 
< aibihty of any objection being laiseu to this view, on the 

* plea that the elevation of one position of the sui&ce, and 

* depression of another, vvould, li equal in their respective 

* amounts, merely neutrahzc each other, and so preserve the orim- 

* nal depth of water unchanged " — Pp 128>129 After agmii 
referring to the diagram, the author proceeds — To those, who 

* have paid due attention to the subject, the truth of this Ime 

* at reasoning must, we should unagme, he fully apparent, 

* for it IS a weU-ascertamed fact m geology, that the lolcamc 

* and platonic rocks traverse the aholo of the strata fiom 
‘ imknown internal depths, to some height even above the 
‘ superficial strata these igneous products proceed from the 
' central regions of the earth, and could their dykes and 
' columns be laid open by a section, they would appear rising 

* up m lengthened masses like gigantic trees, throwing out their 
' branches m every direction towards the surface It la easy 

* to perceive ther^ore, that the antipodal depicssion, conse> 
' quent on the escape of this matter from the centre, will 
' contain moie water than the matter ejected at the sur&ce 

* has displaced, for not onlj is the igneous mass protruded at 
‘ the surface, but it extends from tliat surface downwards, to 
' an unknown distance , while, therefore, the centre has poured 
‘ forth this enormous mass, the elevated p^on only has displaced 
‘ the water, and, consequently, the depression ill contain, not 

* only that which has been so displaced, but hkewise a quantity 

* equal m volume to the column which proceeds frenn the centre 
' to the sur&ce Grranting, therefore, the accuracy of the views 
' here contended for, we have still to show by what natural 
^ laws the land was made to emerge from out of the waters ” — 

130-131 

Here we think the author has been misled by his own dia- 
gram. Does he mean that an enmmous mass of plutonic and 
volcanic matter can be protruded into the superficial crust of the 
earth without causing displacement and elevation ? We sup- 
pose that he does not On the contnur, here and elsewhere, 
the tram of argument always is that toe intrusion of igneous 
matter from the action of subterrene fires causes up-heavement 
and shattering of strata. The column, which proceeds from the 
centre to the sur&ce, must, before rea^ng the surfiioe, displace 
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something utoh the author^s hypoihcsie of pnor sedimentaxy 
deposition, tnat something must be up-heaved, more 

or less (whatever the quantity of injected igneous rocks) the 
surface sedimentary strata must be afiected , and any change 
of level, from a mountain range to a ledge of sea-oovcued rem, 
taking place m these fonuationB, alters the bed of the ori- 
ginal ocean, and displaces water The depression, according to 
thewnter^B theory, cannot at least contain exactly as much as is 
displaced at the sur&oe by the ccnnbmed operation of mjected 
Igneous rock and up4ieav^ strata 

The only part of the theory, which appears to us new, is the 
assumption, without proof, t1^ depressions miut he emhpodid 
Here agam we have &iled to discover any reason for the 
assigned phsenomenon, except the authoi^s diagram, which seems 
to 118 to have mduced error in more ways than one. It has 
loi^ been known and stated, that it was possible to divide the 
gloM mto two hemispheres, the one containing nearly all the 
land, and the other nearly the entire ocean , and vanous views 
have been propounded respecting the elevation erf the mam 
mountam ranges of the earth, their general directions m the 
Old and in tho 'Sew ‘World, and the jdiEenomesa, which were 
likely to accompany tho rapid or the slow up-heavement of 
such masses. But, with reference to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the globe of the earth, and the ti^ osciUahons to which 
its surfiice is exposed, as also the porturbatums due to the vary- 
ing actions of the masses of the sun and moon, men had not 
traced any mentable connectioii between the nse of Platomc or 
vdcanic masses m one hemisphere, and corresponding depressions 
at the antipodal pomt of the ^meter of the earth— diameter 
being about BjOQO miles This is a condusion, whidi may, upon 
the face of such a dis^ram as that given by the author, wear a 
greater air of reason, than when a more correct notion of the 
magnitude of the masses on the eaxth^'B eur&ce, with re^ct to its 
own size and diameter, is steadily kept m sight. We will 
^ain borrow the clear language and lucid illustration of Sir J 
Herschel — ^ The highest mountain hardly exceeds five miles m 
‘ perpendicular elevation this is only one 1,600th part dT the 

* earl’s diameter, consequently, on a globe of sixteen mches 
' m diameter, such a mountam would be represented by a pro- 

* tubmnnee of no more than one-hundredth part of an inch, 
' which about the thickness of ordinary drawing-paper 
' Now, as thoe is no entire oontment, or even any venr exten- 
' Bive tract of land, known, whose general Ovation above the 

* sea IB any thing like half this quantity, it follows, that if we 
‘ would construct a correct mc^ of our earth, with its seas, 
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* continents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen inches in di a m e- 
‘ ter, the w^le of the land, with the exception of a few promi- 
‘ nent points and rid^, must be comprised on it withm the 

* thickness of thin wntmg-mper , and the highest hiUs would 

* be represented by the widest visible grams of sand. 

« The deepest mine existing, does not penetrate half-ermile 

* below the surface a scratch or puX'hole duly representing it, 

‘ on the surface of such a globe as oiir model, would be imper> 

* ce^ible without a magmfier 

“The greatest depth of sea, probably, does not very mndi 

* exceed the greatest elemtion or the continents , and would <rf 

* course, be represented by an excavation, in about the same 
‘ proportion, mto the substance of the globe so that the ocean 

* comes to be conceived as a mere film of hquid, such as, on 
' our model, would be left by a brush dipped m colour, and 
‘ drawn over those parts intended to represent the sea only, 
‘ m BO conceiving it, we must bear m mind that the resemblance 
‘ extends no farther than to proportion m pomt of quantity 

* The Tnfinbft.Tnpji.l lawB, which would r<^ulate the distribution 

* and movements of such a film and its adhesion to the surface, 

* are alt(^cther different from those, which govern the phseno* 
‘ mena or the sea ” 

We are far from considermg the solidity of our planet to be so 
satisfactorily and indubitably decided, as the writer of the CAro- 
nolom of Creation does. Ours is a surface knowledge of the globe, 
as the above admirable illustration wiU ha\e shown to our read- 
ers , and we can experiment upon the laws of compression of 
solid bodies only witmn very confined hmits — and those on the 
surftce of the earth What do we know of the laws of compres- 
sion through the 4,000 miles to Ihe earth’s centre? If we cal- 
culate according to the known laws of compression, we obtom 
somewhat astounding results, even for the wnaities of air and 
water, let alone rock, after traversing a mere fraction of the 
4,000 miles. Whether such extreme condensation of matenal 
substances is at any pomt met and held in equilibrium by the 
increased elasticity, consequent on the very high temperature of 
the central ignition, is matter of pure hypothesis, but the solidi- 
ty, or the cavernous structure, of our planet is very far indeed 
from being a settled question. Philosqjbers have, therefore, na- 
turally been m no hurry to connect mountain chains with anti- 
podal depressions by a movement throughout the whole diame- 
ter — that is, by a movement of 8,000 miles of matter, of the con- 
ditions of which the^y were necessarily ignorant. 

Humboldt comprises the midtifanoua phenomena connected 
with plutomc and vdeame action m <me conception — ^the reac- 
tumof the mtenox of out pVanotagamBfi the oin»t mid vopeifimes 

T 
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tn dwelling apon the features of this constant antagoman, and 
entering upon a \ery interestme general description of Pluto- 
nic E^Tolcamc exhibitions of force, it is dear that he enteiv 
tains httle or no doubt of the existence of very extensive 
vemous conformations, along (what may be termed) the lines of 
conflict between the (^ust and the interior Speaking of the 
gradufll up-heavement of whole continents, so iar from basing 
wem on solid matter, his words are, “ une der Berghetten auf 
langvn Spathen” t e , ^like the mountain chains upon (or over) 
long chasms,* and, after notmg the rapidity of earthq^uake osmllar 
tions and subtesnrene thunder, as transmitted through the siflid 
strata of the earth, and as independent of the ohenucal compo- 
sition of the rocks forming the strata of mountain regions, or of 
those which are the sub-strata of alluval plains, he attributes 
the modification, which the earthquake wave has been observed 
to undeigo on reaching mountain ranges, to their meehamcal 
structure. He says, " Where the lattei (the earthquake wave) 

* courses regularly along a coast, or at the foot and m the direo- 

* tion df a mountain chain, occasionally is observed, and that 
‘ for centunes, an interruption at a certain pornt The undu- 
' ktion proceeds onwards in the depths, but, at these points, it 

* IS never fdt at the surface. The Peruvians say of ^ese un- 

* moved superior strata, titat theu form a bridge Since moun- 
' tarn ohams appear up-heaved over chasms, so, the sides of 
‘ these vaults may fiivotu' the undulation, wl^n parallel to the 

* chain , but sometimes (mountain) chains cut across the 

* earthquake wave perpen^cularly ” He then proceeds to 
give instances but it is unnecessary to prolong the quotation, 
as our object was only to warn our readers agomst dogmatically 
asserted assumptions, and to show them that the man, who, more 
than any living, has made the phsenomena of volcanic agent^ 
his study, and whose acquamtance with the mountain ranges 
of (he Old and New TVond is more extensive than (hat of any 
other BOientific traveller, holds language not at all consentaneous 
with that of the author, whose work is under consideration. 

We cannot set aside the views of Humboldt lightly, nor can 
we ^ose of Heischel, where he says — ^‘‘Astronomically speaking, 
‘ the fact of this divisibility of the globe into an oceanic and a ter- 
‘ rcstanal hemisphere is important, as demonstrative of a want 

* of absdute equality in the density of the solid material of the 
‘ two hexuispberes Considering the whole mass of land and 

* water, as in a state of e^hbnumf it is evident that the half 
‘ wkch protrudes, must of necessity be hiurgant, not of course, 

* that we mean to assert it to be lighter than uToter, but, as emn- 
‘ pared with the whole globe, m eTUn degree heavier than that 

* fluid. We leave to geologists to draw from these premises 
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' their own conduaions (and we think them obvious enough) 

* SB to the internal constitution vi the globe, and the immediate 

* nature of the forces, which sustain its oontments at their actual 
' elevation , but in any future mvestigations, which may have 

* fiir their object to explain the local deviations of the intensity 

* of gravity, from what the hypothesis of an exact elliptic figure 

* would require, this, as a general fact, ought not to be lost 

* sight ofi” We wish that Sir J Kernel liad condescended 
to expand his suggestion, and, m his own dear lucid language, 
had explained more at length die conduaonb at which he pcants 
— but we thmk his meaning sufficiently indicated to admit, with~ 
out presumption on our parts, of his observations being consi- 
dered to accord generally with those of Humbddt The two 
start indeed from very different points, but they arnve by their 
several routes at one and the same inference — a cavernous con- 
fonnation under the crust of the earth 

We leave Kirhy and the writer of the Vestiges of Creation 
to the mercy of our author, as well as Penn and other Mosai- 
cal geologists, from some of whom however Captain Hut- 
ton makes mteresting exceipts, and apphes them with u^e- 
nuity to the development and support cn his own views. Our 
artide has already extended to such a length, that we will not 
attempt to trace these views frirther, than to say that on Ihe 
whole we think the author’s attempt to reconcile the Hexaeme- 
ron Mosaicum with the present state of geological science, the 
best that it has been our fortune to peruse. Our readers will 
have seen that we think it faulty, that we do not consider the 
writer successful m establishing some of the hypotheses, on whidi 
his system is hosed , and that we think him hasty and confident m 
many assumptions, on which he pronounces very dogmaticnlly 
But there is much worth reading in the book , facts are groups 
under new aspects , and, if the author is not ver^ sat^ctoiy 
m constructmg his owne^ce, he demobshes the airy structures 
of others mu(m more efficaciously 

Josephus remarks upon the triple character of the writ- 
mgs of Moses, the erngmatical and the tvpicul being twu,^ 
that im tf Mew Xeyeo^ owti^pe ravra (Hirweu/^n(avrot — ** where 
Straight-forward speech was useful, those thmgo he manifested 
cleany ” The distmction is just, and, as might be expected, no- 
where more apparent, than when the Decalogue, the word 
and hand-writmg of Gk>d, is compared with tne law, which, 
though the word of Grod, was essentially typical , wlulst 
the pronuse “ it dull bruise thy head, and thou diall 
bruise his heel ” was deeply omgmaticaL Yet, even in tbe 
Decalogue, the word of God condescends to language 
suited to man’s uaderstandmg and speaks of the great 
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and infinite one, in whom is all power, and by whose will all 
fjungs exist, as a jealous Gk>d. J^ous of man r No , no one in 
his senses so comprehends it, though the meanmg is as clear 
and palpable as language could male it, and any one, attempt- 
ing to render it more intelligible, runs iramment of atulti- 
^ng himself, if not his readers. What then were the six 
^ys, the Hexaemeron, of the Lord, and his Sabbath? To a 
feature like man, whose foot is upon a sphere, which reyolves 
round its axis once m twenty-Wr hours, there are, under 
existing circumstances, mght and day, but to the Creator, from 
whom haye emanated the ordinances of Heayen and its starry 
hosts, what are His or night P and time — how does He mea- 
sure it ? Yet if it be His purpose to convey to man, witb a prac- 
tical view to man’s welfare, a notion of the Creator’s active crea- 
tive agency, dunng periods of the eternity passed, and of compara- 
tive rest from that creative agenoy, how could this be done 
m language suitable to man’s comprehension and baviim re- 
ference to man’s measure of tune, and to his capacity, and that 
of other oiganic beings, bis servants, for continuous hard la- 
bour? Thoroughly precise and clear in its qiecific apphcation, 
there is no reason why the law for the observance ot the Sab- 
bat may not have combined, like other portions of the Levi- 
tical Law , the utmobt precision of terminology with an enigma- 
tical and t^ical base and sense The injunction to man is dear, 
its beneficial operation indubitable, both bodily and spiritually , 
and the terminology express as to man, but, as regards the 
Creator, it nuij be sjmbolKal. To borrow a mathematical illus- 
tration, the Hexaemeron may be a time formula, suited to man, 
but the development of which may transcend not only his mtel- 
lect, but that of fiir higher orders of hemps We do not say 
that this IB BO , but that for any proof to the contrary, it ma^ 
be BO We knoio that, ** He nath made every thmg beauti- 

* ful m his time, also He hath set the world in then: heart, so 

* that no man can find out the work, that God niaketh from 

* the beginmng to the end.” 

Now this 18 always the aim of the geologist but whether 
they speculate like Plato on the overwhelmed Atlantis — ^hke 
Montaigne on “ rimpression que ma nvicre dc Dordoigne fuct 
de mon temps” — ot like modern geologists on every thmg in 
the range oi science — Faust’s words ring upon the ear omi- 
nonsly — 

Da at^ tob nan ich artner Thor I 
Ubd bin ao king ala wt« zavor 
«****•« 

Und lehe, dasa wir nichta visaen kSnnen ’ 

Daa viU mir tobier daa Hart verbrennen 
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Art VL — A Year on the Fitt^avb Frontier, by Mtyor Herbert 

JSdtoardes, C B 2 vc^ I^don BeKtUy 

The appearance of this work has been looked for with no 
ordinary anxiety, both in India and in England In the latter 
country, it was known by the jiublio at large only that the pl- 
iant author could fight, here it was known that he could wield 
a pen as efiectively as he could wield a sword. In England, it 
was enough for all purposes, that ^lajor Edwardes Imd been 
accepted as a hero, and endorsed as a lion , and there was no 
need of any literary reputation to secure for his book an imme- 
diate and an extensive currency A man, who has been feasted 
and flattered — who has heen addressed by public corporations 
and invited to preside at public dinner^^ — wbo has bad the lion’s 
share of a Blue-Book, aim been the subject of leading articles 
m the leading journals oi Great Britain — and all, when scarcely 
thirty years of age — cannot ru^ into print w ithout securmg for 
himself an extensive circle of readers. If Major Edwai^es’s 
literary cameity ha<l been on a par with Tom Cribb’s, the whole 
edition of hiB book would still^ve been subscribed for by the 
“ Trade” before the day of publication It is on the faith of 
his performances in the fiela, not in the closet, that the English 
public have been eager to read his book. But m India we know 
something more about the man We know that he had esta- 
bhshed for himself no mean reputation as a public writer before 
he had done anything to obtain for himself, by his achievements 
in the field, a niche in the temple of history We knew him 
first as a writer, and now are prepared to welcome him again 
in the character which first won our regards. Whate^e^ else 
may be expected from Herbert Edwardes, no one will expect 
from him a dull book. He has long heen known amongst us, 
as a sparkling vivacious writer , and the present work, the hrst 
of a sustained character which he has ^ et offered to the pubbe, 
will not hebe the general estimate of hia talents. 

Still it must be acknowledged that the book, as a whole, is 
not altogether so good a hook, as with our knowledge of the 
author's capacity, we felt entitled to expect from him- The feet 
18 that it has been written under unfavourable circumstances. 
There are marks of haste stamped unmistakeably on every 
(feapter It seems to have been written under an urgent ne- 
cessity to keep the press supphed with copy, and amidat numer- 
ous social distractioDS, fatal to sustained hterary effort Indeed, 
when we consider what have been the environments of the 
lant author dunng his sojourn m England, it is a marvel how 
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he has contrived to get through bo much literary work and to 
get through it so welL Aud^ after all^ the roughness of the 
workinan^P is not lU suited to the ^d of work. It is m 
keeping with the subject A more poliehed and eUhorate per> 
formance would not luve hannonized so well with rugged 
countzT and the rude people of Bunnd and the irregular ao- 
tion of the Mdltdni campaign. There is an off-hand, rough- 
and-ready stvie about the book, which well reflects Bdwardes’s 
career It does not smell of the lamp, any more than his actions 
smcU of the order-book. There is no rule or method about it 
There is no feeble dread of " re^nsibility ” He has not writ- 
ten with the fear of the cntic before bis e^es, any more than he 
acted with the fear of the Cojnmander-in-^ef before them 
The book is simply a narrative of personal adventure. It does 
not aspire to the digmty of history , nor does it pretend to be a 
grave top^raphical and statistic^ account of the Funjabi 
nontier ^e first volume is devoted to an account of the set- 
tlement of Bunnd , the second to a record of the more stir- 
rmg scenes of the Mdltdni out-break, and the subsequent cam- 
paign. There is more novelty m the former, if there be more 
excitement m the latter Edwardes has told the story of hia 
Mdltini adventures, and m a very sinking manner too, m the 
Blue-Bo(di , and seeing that he cannot improve upon the ac- 
counts, written on the spot, he has quoted largely from the pub- 
lished papers. This increases the mstoncal value of the b^k , 
and, perhaps, m the eyes of a laige majonty of its readers, will 
not mminiw its attractions. Edwardes s Blue-Book letters are 
anything but heavy readix^, and, to the greater number of 
Engb^ readers, are what Hazlitt called “ as good as manu- 
script ” We, however, who are pretty well acquainted with the 
contents of all the mdigo-covercd folios, which illustrate the 
recent history of India, should have liked a little less of the 
Blue-Book and a little more novel matter 

We do not intend, in this plaee, to enter upon any discussion 
relative to the services of Major Edwardes. It appears to us 
that there is a disposition, m some quarters, to under-rate those 
services, and to impute to a gallant and successful soldier cer- 
tain defects of chapter foreign to the real nature of the man 
They who know Edwardes best — ^we ourselves are not of the 
number — are the most eager to declare their high sense of the 
genuine nobdity of the sucoessM young soldier His heroism, 
mey say, is not on the surface. He has not the mere guinea- 
stamp i^n him , but is gold to the ver^ core. We do not pre- 
tend tod^ide tbequestion, nor do we desire to doso m this article: 
In candour, indeed, it murt be acknowledged that we have time 
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only to give, m tlie crudest possible manuerj some socount of 
Major Ed^rdes’s book Our Beview will be m the hands of 
our readers^ before the volumes on which it is based , and we 
need not, therefore, offer any apology for quoting largely firom 
the Yitar on Ms I^jetub Frontier, and conneotmg our extracta 
with a very slender thread of original discourse. It is our wish 
that Major Edwardes should ^eak for himself We purpose 
to obtrude ourselves as litde as possible upon our readers — 
merely passing the contents of the two volumes in review order 
before them. 

Difficulties and dangers he had many to encounter , one of 
the first of the former was what lago calls a raging tooth " 
A hero, who is proof against such a calamity, is a hero indeed 
An enemy of this kind it is as difficult to fly from as it is to beat 
Edwardes attacked him manfully enough, but he was too much 
for the political assistant and his ally Two or three years 
afterward he can afford to laugh at the encounter , but it was 
no laughing matter at the time Hac memxmsse jisoat It is 
jdeaaant enough in the recitsd — 

* \$t Dee —Halt Dreadful tooth aobe Cortlaudt and native doctor had 
three polls Broke two piecee off Tooth where it wae Ditto the pain 
PeUtionB all daj 

I remember it as if it were yesterday A distracting tooth at the open 
ing of a campaign was not to be quietly endured and I expressed a 
regret that there was no dentist in the wilds of Fasten) Afghanistan ' The 
General was a man of resources he had seen a case of dentists tnstm 
ments going cheap at an auction the last time he was in the civilized world 
and bought them in case of aocndents The time Imd now arrived to turn 
this investment of capital to account The General himself (and here he 
drew out an enormous pair of forceps ') would draw m; tooth with great 
pleaeuTO 

Do you think you could 
llltiy" 

* Very well Let me get into this chair and take hold of the arms. 
Now I if give you three pulls, and no more Go on < 

(As awful struggle with a sensation of mv head being twisted off like a 
duck 8 ending with a sharp snap and a sigh from the General ) 

' ie It out ^ 

No Its only a bit. 

* Proceed with pull two 

(Struggle repeated same result Another bit but no tooth The 
General in despair lays down the tongs) 

* I won t try any mote for fear I should break your jaw but there Is a 
native doctor in one of my regimentB who is very clever 

Have him m You have a right to one more pull 

(The situation of the nabve at tbia crisis was truly pitiable On the one 
ado bis whole soul revdted £rom the impropriety of being cleverer than 
the General his master On the other an AssistantrBendent? was no 
sulgeot for trifling The blessed Prophet alone knew whether be might 
not hang the doctor if be did not puU the tooth out without a pang I In 
Toking the Imaums he raised tiie forceps looked imploringly in my face 
seized the tooth at a respectful distance, and— villain of villains t— shook it 
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at arm s length as though it had been the noae of bis fini wife The * Aaais* 
tant Resident jumps from bis chair with the forosne between fala teeth and 
‘—Smt the aatiTd dootor from the tent like a fiaah of Itghtmng 1 
pp 40*46 

The next pasaace we haye marked is of another kind. Ma- 
jor lEdwaides holds a graphic pen, and describes both scenery 
and costume with considerable effect Here is a picture of a 
Vizin Paradise — 

Let me now describe The Welle themselTee for neither before or (nor) 
ainoB, haTe J ever seen anjthing like them 

Between the eastern cultivated lends of Bunnu and the hills of the 
Rhuttuka lies a wide undulating waste called the Thiill or deseit It 
u not esactly a deseit heoause it fninislipe vast heids with paatme eveiy 
winter* but it is a wildenieas to anj but the savage taught by long ex 
ppnence to diiect his p^th ovei it bv the peaks o1 the euiiounding moun 
tains Townids Bnnnfi it is all sand whirh neaiei the bills gets hardened 
by a layer of gravel and loose stones waslied down by the annual floods 
Hoth the sand and the stony gionnd only require lam to make them yield 
abundant Cl ope h»t rain aeldom visits ejthei and tlie tiact conaequentlj 
la in geneial only dotted over with aoiuhbj vegetation and the piickly 
buahea of the camel thoin 

Fven thi« IS a psiadiss to the Tmii tubes i»ho expelled from their 
own Btonv and pine clad mountains by tne anon yearly set befote them 
then flocks of bioad tailed sheep and goats and strings of woolly oamele 
and oiirvsd-eaied horses and migrate to the sheltered plaios of Buzmu. 
Heio they stietch their hlaok blankets oi leed mats on the baie earth over 
two Btuks set lip like the letter T the four aides draggling on the giound 
or fasteneci with a stone if the Wind gets high Undei this miseiahle 
ftheltei huddle men women and child len afi aid neither of the rams cold 
iioi of the sun B hot beams and in nappy ignorance of better things Fiom 
the corner of the tent the shaggy muzrle of a hill alieep dog peeps out, and 
watches over the tetheied donkey and sic k goat left at home with the women 
while the flocks are out at gtare Tall and stately as a pine the daughter 
of the mountains stands at tlis tentdoni m her itidigod^ed petticoat and 
hood smiling on the gambols of her nsksd brats or else sits down and luba 
out corn for her lord who is a Geld The men stout flerco and feaileas of 
man or beast and clad m shaggv cloaks of brown camel s hair diive out 
the herds to feed and with long tiirail in hand and burning match ha 
full length along the ground and listen for stiangefoot falls on the hoiizon 
Should an enemy approach the discharge of a single matchlock would be 
beard over the whole plain 'ind summon thoiisinda of the tnbe to the point 
where danger thieatened oi plunder allnied Such were the people whose 
Gipsey Ilka encampments strewed the Xhull at the tune I apeak ot^Fbi I 
pp 53—54 

We may hang up beside this a general sketdi of the Bun- 
ndchis — 

The Bunnuohia or as they generally stvle them sal vea Bnnnuwala 
are bad speoimenB of AfghanB* Could worse be eaid of any human 

* Id a former note I have recorded my bumble admiration of Mr Eipbinvtone a 
Arooant of Caiibul ’* I regret howerer to be obliged to exm>pt hi* rorv bi^h eeti 
mate of the Afgbfin oharaowi m whtcb I think I ehould be eanpoited by everv pohti 
eal ofieer on the Notib weal frontier and almoat every military offloer who eerved in 
AfgbaDietan Itotbing that J have mat with ia finer than tbev pAyiictie or worie than 
their morafr 
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race ’ Tbejr have a]l the Tioes of Puthaoe rankly iQxunattt the Tirtnea 
stunted B>xoept m Stndh 1 have neret Been euoh a degraded people 
Although forming a diBtiuot raoe in themseWes, easily recognizable at a ret 
sight fiom any other tribe along tre Indus they are not of pure descent 
from any common stock aud able like the neighbouring people to tiaoe 
their lineage back to the founder of the family but aia descended from 
many diffeteut Afghan tnbes, representing the ebb and tlon of might right 
possession and spoliation in a comer of the Sabdi empus whose remote 
ness and feitility offeied to outlaws and vagabonds a secure as\lum against 
both law and lanour The introduction of Indian cnltivatois from the 
Punjab and the settlement of numerous low Hindus in the valley fi om 
sheer love ot money and the hope of peacefully plundering by trade their 
Ignorant Muhamma Ian masters have contributed by intermarnage slave 
dealing aud vice to complete the mongrel character of the Bunnu people 
Every stature from that of the weak Indian to that of the tall DdiHUi 
eierj complesnn from the ebony ot Bengal to the rosy cheek of Kabul 
eiery dr«8s fiom the linen gaitneuts of tbs south to the heavy goatskin of 
the eternal anon s is to be seen promiacuonslv among them, redut^d only 
to a harmonious whole by the noutial tint of universal diit 

Letthereadei take thi» people and aim them to the teeth then thiow 
mg them down into the beautiful conntiy I have deeciibed bid them 
scramble for its fat meads and feitibriug wateia its fi aits and flowers — 
and he will have a good idea of the state of landed piopeity and laws of 
teuuie as I found them m 1817 Such indeed was the total confusion of 
right that b% way of gaining for this rommumty a new point of departure 
and staitzng fair on an eia of law and oidei Colonel T awisnce as I shall 
presently show was obliged to declare that five yeais possession should be 
consider^ a good title — Fbl I pp 71 — 73 

We have a better opinion of the Afghans than our author, 
in spite of the atrocities they have committed. It vrould be un- 
just to estimate the national character, in accordance with what 
we saw of the people during onr occupation of their country 
We saw them under the most unfavourable circumstances — 
mreumstanoes but too surely calculated to call forth the fla\ our 
of all their worst qualities without extracting the aroma of the 
good. There was no pobsibility, under such circumstances of 
UTitation and exaspeiation, of our seeing the sunnier «ide of the 
Afghan character We might as well expect to extract a fine 
fiavour of docility and fidelity from the dog, by tyiiy a tm kettle 
to hiB ta il , or gonng him with the horns of a hull If wc have 
seen the Afghans vindictive, treacherous, cruel — what wonder? 
What better lessons did we teach them? If the ' bloody in- 
structions '* which we taught "returned to plague the inventor," 
who marvel^ It is always so written m the book of life 
As we make people, so we find them. They, who have seen the 
AfgbitTiB at times, when there has been nothing to rouse into 
action the bitternesses and asperities of their nature, have given 
them credit for the possession of qualities, which go fiu: to coun- 
terhalance the evil characteristics, which, in seasons of mtense 
national excitement and under extraordinary provocation, have 
been brought out with such forbidding prominence 

u 
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Having <teen novr ivhat soit of people are the BunniichiB, 
It were wortii while to understand wW sort of a county u 
Bunnfi It to be a country bustling all over with 

forts Major I^axdes’s account of me first acquaintance with 
the place (on paper) ib 'lery amueang — 

A highly mtolligent native named Agha Ahbas of Shiraz who vas era 

? Ioyed by the late Maior R Leech to make a tour throagh parts of the 
'uQjah and Afghanistan) in the year 1637 reported that there ireze full 
four hundred if not fire hundred foits and viJlages in the district (A 
fort and a village w their language mean the same thing There was not 
an open village in the country ) len yeatb later I sent a epv before ms 
into iiannu to draw mo a rough map of it Ha returned with a sheet of 
paper oompletelj covered over with little squares and lozeoipes aod a name 
written lo each nitli no ^ce between 

Why Niram ud din I said what is this T* 

Th t he leplied tnumphantly why tbats Bunnu*” 

And what are all these squues^ 

Oh ’ those are the forts 

A pleasing prospect for the inoividual to whom the subjugation of Bun 
nu had been {.oufided 

Bubeequeutly in making a revenue assessment two hundred and seventy 
sight forts were aotnsU} ipgisfeied in the body of Suiinu alone without 
oountiug those in the outside lands of the 113 iris or those of the Vuin 
interlopers on the hoidei 

So that I have always considered that Agha Abbas s lowest estimate, four 
hundred was a correct one of the forts ot Bunnu — Pof -f 1>P 73 74 

In place of all tbeae little forts, it occurred to the pobtical 
officers m the Punjab, that it would be deurable to build one 
large one. It was easier to talk about this than to accomplish it. 
Edwardea very soon discovered that a King’s College education 
had not fitted him particularly well to play the part of a mili- 
tary engineer But, nothing daunted, he set to work to trace 
out the debign of a grand new fortress to bo called Dhulip- 
garh, after the Maharajah. His virgin efforts m this direction 
would probably have astounded a Bordwine or a Straith , but, 
somehow or otW, the new fort was not only dctjgned but con- 
structed. Kdwardess own account of the matter is worth 
quoting — 

It may easily be conceived bow much I now felt the want of a military 
ediLSUOu and that pra&tical kaowledge of field foitification wbuheveiy 
eadet acquires (if be hat) got anv seuw and aishas to be a soldier and not 
a clothee boise for isd jackets) at either Addiscombe or Sandhuist 1 had 
not bad these advantagee and the coneequence was that though holding the 
oommission of Lieutenant in an army belonging to the most civih/ed nation 
of the nineteenth ceuCury J wss diiten to imitate die system of foitifieation 
which one of the roost haibarous raias of Asia may have inhsjiled fm 
aught 1 know from the dispersed architects of Babel However General 
Coitlaudc and I put our heads together and made the best we could of the 
matter Sittiug up in my tent one bittei cold night, with eoale and compass 
pan and papei we planned and elevmbed and built up aod knocked down 
and di^ imaginjury ditches and threw out Banking bastions til) m our own 
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opinion we made the place Tory little mfenor to Gibraltar The miJltaiv 
leader Will judge from the annexed plan whether he would like to hare the 
job of Uking It 

The inner fort or citadel wae to be one hundred jarde square its wall* 
twenty feet high (including rampaita of six feet) and nine feet thick It wai 
to be surrounded with a deep dry ditoh The outer fort or pantoument waa 
to be eighty yards from the innei one its walls ten feet high and six feet thn^ 
and the whole auitounded with another ditch about thiity feet deep Both 
ditches could be filled with water from a canal close by The citadel was to 
ooDtatn. lines for one native regiment a magazine, and a Commandants 
house which I intended to occupy tf 1 stayed that year in fiunnfi In the 
middle was to be a well Four heavy guns were to mount the four inner 
bUBtioDS The cantonment or enter lort was to contamhiiea for thiee more 
regiments ot native iniantiy one thousand cavaliy two ti oops of horse ar 
tillery and eighty rumburubB or camel swivels The two tioops of horse 
aitillerr would be distnbuted in the four outer lastions thiee guns in each 
One Bide of the outei fort was to he given up to the cavaliy and artillery 
horses and camels of the zumbunihs 

The plan of putting the cantonment round the foot of the citadel as an 
ontei wall was thought by both General Cortlandt and myself better 
than a separate inolosure at a distance as h} our anangement, the fort and 
cantonment became a mutual protection As matters turned out, some 
months afterwards it might have saved the life of the Commandant of tbs 
fort had Colonel Lawrence s plan of separating tie cantonment been abid 
ed by but, in building a foit even Vaubau would not tbink itneceseaiT to 
provide foi such a oonungency as the citadd being besieged by its own gar 
riBon > Ibis as the reader will see was erelong the late of Dhultpgurb 

Having thus picrjected oui fort, we bad ne^t to oonsider how to build it 
It was not likely that we should get many of the Bunnuchis to rivet 
their own chains and if we sent to the other side of the Indus for work 
men great delay would be occasioned Qeneiai Cortlandt infoimed me 
that Bun]it Smg was in the habit of making the Sikh aimy bmld their 
own foits and quoted the instances of Jurmud Feshawor DundSafaut 
ti Mozuflurabad and Bazarah but theie was nothing they would not 
have done foi tbeir great Maharajah Oolab Bing and other powerful 
Sirdars had also pereu^ed the armies they commanded to labour at forti 
fioations ) but they did it by making an amusement of it not a d«ty and 
by theuiselvee oairjing a few blocks of stone as an ez:ample The present 
seemed to me an occasion when whether it vrere an amusement or not it 
was the imperative duty of the Sikh force to build the fort which wae to 
seenre the interests of tbeir sovereign and tbeir own pereonal safety and 
accoidingly on theSlst of December as entered above m the Diary tha 
Uiffereot aides of the fort were tbia day portioned out to the regiments 
ko How this faied the reader will soon see Foi i j>p IbS-o'lbA 

Before the old ye&r had expired, an attempt waa made br a 
Ghazi on Edwardes’s life , but the men only succeeded m kill- 
in^ an unhappy sentry The event is thus recorded m the 
Bntish officer's journal ~ 

Decemlter Hith — Oouit-martisl resumed and the prooeedinm closed. In 
tbs middle of it however a disagreeable intenuption ooeurrsd A Bunnu 
ehi armed with a naked sword tned to force his way into the council 
tent, where I was sitting on the floor in the midst of tbs 8ikh offioers, 
and inflietod three severe wonnds on the sentry at the door The 
none made ns all look up and, seeing what was the matter, I called out to 
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tha aentrr to bimg down his hsTonet and run tbs fellow through where- 
upon he hroiiglit it to the charge ** and put the Ounnucbi to flight 
He had not gone ten jards however before a eepoy of Bishen Singhs re 
giment cainj^fat btm m Ins open aims as he vent bj hugged him like a 
bear titpped him up and fiDsUy fell on him Ibe crowd of infuriated 
soldiers would have killed him instantly bad I notinterfeied upon unwise 
though 1 lather logietted it on leflection All the Bunnu^i Mulhoks 
in camp weie at once summoned to see if they could reoognire him but 
nobody knew him 'Eveiy UuUick who asked bim what fort be belonged 
to recened foi auswei Youie' At last he declared himself of a cei 
tarn foit m the tuppeli of Allodad Khan who was sent off instantly to 
make inquiry 

The B8ntt\ who woe wounded at the tent door died within two hours 
afbei wnid Hie skull was cric tight chfough and ibe bUde had enteied into 
hiB biam 1 must see about bis widow — Vol I pp 1B4 16b 

Two days later Edwardes writes — 

Daemher 29th — Grsner<)l Oortlandt has put the &hazi formally on tnal 
in hia court Hi a count of himselt is a!> follows seieral days ago he 
came into camp and saw mo sitting ont undei a sJiumyasuh (awning) 
eurrouided by petitioueis The thought oocnited to him that it would be 
easy to kill me so be went home and propounded the g lestion to bis 
religious adviser Whether am man killing a Fcnnghi would be a thuhtd 
or blessed maityr’ The Mullah replied IJecidedly and a veiy men 
tenons act it would be but the Sahibe had a nasty habit of hanging 
criminals and exposing then bodies on the gallows — a custom which disgust 
ed Slid teniQ d resoectable Muhammadans and pievented them from be 
coming martyrs Ibe same priest put up an extiaordinarv piayer at the 
Musyid appropriate to the ealamitv which had fallen upon Bunnu m the 
smvalof the ZaUm Siltblog (tyranmoal binghahraen) and implored the 
luterfeience and help of Oou in thisciisis It n not stiange thereioie that 
the pnsoncr a youth pist full giown and full of pride and strength should 
have brooded over these mattei'a till as he 8ayi> himself the fixed determina- 
tion came into hts heart, immediately aftei saying bisnoon tide prayeis to 

S o and kill the Sahib' Taking down his swoid therefore and putting on 
IB host clothes he aet out and on the road seeing another Mullah at 
pravers among some tomhs he threw him his old payarnnha (loose trow 
ssrs) exclaiming lake these m the name of Qod* The Mullah repli 
ed Kabul' (it is accepted) This some of the Pushtu inteipreters 
understand to have meant m its vernacular usage Vay Ood pro pei vour 
undertaking * Others undeiBtand it in it» eimple p8i<»iaa sense t'oui 
offaiing IS accepted Approaching the camp aftei this costly religious 
saoridce, he thiew hie scabbard into a field of eugai cane so as not to be m 
his wav and knowing the prohibition against taking arms into our camp 
he hid the naked sword undei bis clothes He then enteied the lines and 
went to my tent and finding I was not there followed to General Gort 
landt s wherp be saw iie all sitting at the couit matttal fVom this time he 
continued to lurk about and endeavoured to get in At length groaing 
impatient, be asked a Miiiwntt If the Sahib was likely to come out? 
The Unrwuti replied Not till the evening *' and he then made up his 
xniod to foioe hie wav in by cutting down tb» sentiy and aocozmngly 
attacked him as before related 

Hence it is clear that the jw* Q^igions instructor) was the instigator of 
the mondf (disciple) crime and 1 have sent to arrest him My own 
opinion u, that Shthadut and Qhuzta (both militaiy martyrdom) are oases 
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in wbicb it u both pohtio and just to oonsider the faitb-expounder as %pio 
/aeto partnupa tjtmiaiM Maityrmaaia mtfrbtsoon be stopped lo BoAnn 
if the nneet had to pledge bia diecipla ui the eup of beatihcation which 
he bolds out —Fo/ J pp ]9&»«j97 

We think bo too, and if m Inelaiid, oertain calhng 
themaelvea ChnstiaxiB, 'were bo treated, it is probable that tbeir 
mtfnds 'v^ould be less murderoualj ^apospd. It is pleasant to 
tom &om this to Bomethmg of a bnghter kind — 

A tbiug oocunred to day which I know not iihetber to aacnbe to good 
feeling or fear 7he Miri chiefs have eent deputiee of tbair own along 
with others from their enemiea the Bukky kheyl Tiriiis to say that 
through my inteiference (on the 28th December) m bleating down the 
Viim dam on the Tochi liver they have now sown all then lands and 
if 1 had no objection the tivnis were welcome to a fair sbaie of the 
water fiom this time Both deputies said that the bints and 'Viznis 
have now come to an amicable agiecment end under the influence of 
fear (the Vizins of me and the Mine ot the Vi/iris) I tiuet they will get 
on in future without squabbling and cultivate then opposite Bides of ^s 
nver without firiug at each other across the stieam 

These interferences were the biigbt epots of my wild and laborious life 
The peace that ensued came borne to so manj and the cultivation it per 
nutted spiang up and flourished «o rapidly uudei that genial sun tliat 
one B good wishes seemed overheard by better angels and earned out upon 
the spot before chanty giew cold And indeed this is the great charm of 
civil employment m the baat The olbcer who bss a district under his 
charge has power to better the condition of many thousands and the 
social state of the people is so simple that his peisonal influence affects it 
as rapidly as the changes of the air do the theimometor In h<ngland the 
beat men can scaioely hope to see their seed come up £\en ohanty is 
orgamred awav out ot the bands of individuals A well dressed secretanr 
tuinivthe handle of a mill into which iich men throw guineas at one end 
while poor men catch b alf pence at the other Sometimes the guineas come 
out in ulaokets and coals instead of halfpence but the machinei^ is the 
earns and the giver and the receivei never see each others faces and feel 
sympathy and gratitude only m the nbstiact— rof I pp 2 lb— 318 

These last remarks an the BupcT-organiration of Engheh 
chanty are very true m themaeUcs, and very happily expressed. 
There is no country in which so much is given away — ^in which 
80 much IS done as in Great Britain, for the relief of 
the dibtressed and the reformation of the criminal , and yet, 
somehow or other, poverty and enme thnvc and flouruJi rank- 
ly m spite of all timt is done to suppress them There is no 
keeping down these ill w eeds by the sur&ce application of cha- 
ritable societies. The fact is, that there are too many societies, 
and too btde chmty There is too little persouahly in thehumar 
nity^ of the present ^y Men th<^ do not sub- 

scribe their guineas to this, or t^t, public institution , and think 
that they have done all that is required of them But it is not 
the amount given, but the manner of giving, that really re- 
lieves and reforms. The chanty of the day has too much of 
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system in it, and too little heart The kindly word often 
does more than tike ready hand to raise the wretched and to 
strike sunshine mto the despairing breast. It is not enough to 
drop your money at the poor man's door, or to fling it into hu 
pide fece. ReaUy to do good by giving, we must snow those 
to whom we ^ve, and above all we must sjrfnpathiae with 
them. Alms^ving without sympathy is of btue worth. The 
money, that seems worked out ftom a machine, of the real 
nature of which the recipient knows nothing, is always thank> 
l^y received. It is taken as a mere matter of course It 
awakens no feehng of ^titude, no good feelmg of any kmd 
It does not come from the heart, andtoerefore it does not touch 
the heart. It is a mere a&ir of secretaries and committees 
and Bubt!K2nption lists. In those bsts are the names of many, 
doubtless, who gi\e m the honest spirit of pbilaiithropy , but 
what they give is filtered through a machine, and the heart 
IS lost before it reaches the recipient. If people would do 
more for themselves, and leave less to be donehy others — those 
others being salaried officials, who absorb no smaU portion of the 
funds subscribed for charitable purges — ^it is not improbable 
that there would be less misery and less enme in the world. 

The bgbts and shadows ebaae each other with rapidity over 
the pages of this book. We come now again upon another 
scene of attempted murder — 

Aftei transacting eutchmry (office) business for an hour or two I was 
sitting with Svral n Khan Viziii and his luterpieter talking over Bun 
DU affaiis a hen the cry arose that Snrords aeie going I Swabu Ehaq 
having no arms (according to camp Tiiles) bolted out of the tent while 
hie man Fndaj began dancing about wringing his heoda and ejaenUt 
ing Oh that 1 had now a sirord * Ihts » the evil of taking away 
men s proper tools Having ever since the firet attempt of this kind 
kept a double haiielled pistol on my table 1 now cocked both hairels and 
walked ontside for the lowhad grown quite deafening and I thought 
there must be a dozen Gbaris at feast in winch case one peison inside 
a tent fourteen feet square would stand but a poor chance Scarcely had 
I got out at one door than the Ghari (for there pioied to be only one) 
foiced hiB way throagh the sentiies and ebuprawts (official messengers) 
and entered my tent at the other dooi Healing tlie lush J turned round 
and could see through the scieens of the tent, a Bunnbclu with a naked 
sword plunging after me like a mad hull (1 he outside dooi of an Indian 
tent iuniB up and is supported on props during the day as a kind of porch 
to keep off the sun It is very low and I knew that the Gliazi must 
stoop as he oame out so here I took my stand ) His turban was knocked 
off m stooping at the door and, when be stood up outside he glared 
round fisrhia victim like a tiger who had missed his spnng Then his 
eyes met mine and seeing no lesource 1 fired one barrel into bis breast 
Ibe shook nearly knocked him down for there could not have been 
two feet between us He staggered hut did not fall and I was lust 
thinking of flnng the other hairri at his head when a stream of soldieis 
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and cfttop follo'^CTi with all kinds of weapons rushed in and here away 
the wretch some twenty yards towards a natives tent into whwh haoked 
and chopped in every direction he contiirad tociawl but was followed 
up and was so mangled by the indignant wowd, before my people could 
interfere that I wonder he surrived a minute He lingered however 
till night, lu spite of tlie lemediee which the native doctor hy my orders 
applied to him The lage of tne soldiery was bevond deacnption and 1 
had great difficulty m pi eventing his being earned off to he burnt alive 
> ven late in the evening a deputation same to say tliat it was apparent 
the Qhari oould not live out the night and had he not better be 
banged at once while he had any life in him ^ I sud No let him 
die the example will be )ust as great perhaps greater if his body is ex 
posed on the gallows afterwards 

My tent immediately after this startling ocBurrenoe was bp<aeged by the 
officers and soldieis — some halt naked ju<it as they had rushed irom the 
fort works when they heard my pistol and it was really quite sufficient 
ooropeneatton lor the danger to see the unfeigned anxiety ol the men and 
heat their loud greetings and congratulations All diftOiphne naa lost m 
such a moment of stiong feeling thirty swords at least coveied with 
blood were he d out among the eiowd and as many voices shouted T 
bit the dog thu way * 1 cat him that ' And eeitainly they had not 

left much ol him untouched though they had bten too much in each 
others way to deal very fatal blows Then came all the office] sand eir(]ai<, 
of the loroe thi owing down nuizura and whirling money round ray head — 
as IB their custom on oecasiona of triumph oi delnerance — and the sun 
set before I oould get rid ot the assembly llie worst part of the whole 
bubineSB is that the Gbo/i slashed one ol my syaea (gioouiv) most severely 
before be entered mv tent, and 1 am afiaid he is ani thing but out of 
danger Ihe poor lellow was cooking bis dinuei and the cowardly rascal 
sliced him with hib tuLwai all down the back — Vul I pp 241 — i >4 

Murder is considered but a small ailair — mere child’s play in 
that part of the world. Even lads, who in our effeminate 
country would be learning Virgil and play mg cricket, boast 
of their half-dozen murders. Gwwn-up men count their per- 
formances m this direction by the score. Hear what Edwardes 
says about it — 

In the course of some other businese TJrsnla Khan a fine young lad six 
teen years old son of one of the buruuui Mullicks came in to imp t to 
me bis own and hifl father 8 uneasiness about past mutders What be 
asked ts to be the law ^ I asked him lokingly What does it signify 
to a lad like you ^ how many men have you killed * He replied modestr 
ly Oh 1 1 ve only killed four but father has killed eighty * One gets 
accustomed to this state of society but in England what monstora of 
crnelty would thufathei and son be considered • Indeed few people would 
like to be in the same room with them Yet catena panbus in Bunn^ 
they are naher respectable meu—Fbf I pp 269 2h0 

Taking our extracts, aa we have marked them, m due succeis- 
Sion, without r^ard to the matter of which they treat, wo 
come zkow to a passage, which is worth pondenng, regarding 
the oharacter and resources of Gtdab Singh — ^ 

For this reason T think there cannot be saTtbing more n&feaadod than 
the alarm so prevalent, both in India and England, about Oolab Smghi 
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mtlitirj resoureoB Those^ who hava had th« beat neana of m^iunoff mto 
them eatimate hia guna nodoY one hundred hi a caralr; under two thouaand 
and hiB whole mfhnty regulara and irregulara tocher under twenty fire 
tbouaand Of the ^ns the majouty are of amall calibre ftao or three 
pounders) suited only to hill warfare Itie doubtful whether he could bring 
half a doaeu tioops or batteries of six pounders into the field Such an army 
ill equipped lileVtbed and ill paid need not he tctt terrible to the rulere 
of BnUsh India who can afford to occupy their most recent oooque»t with 
nearly fiftr thousand men 

The Indian newspapers are now teeming with Oolab Smghe hospitality 
to English tiavelleis in Cashmere That singularly able men has evidently 
appreciated the English character and is getting the l^s of the publio 
under his tnahogao} The tide of opinion will perhape now tinn violently 
10 his favour and horn being the most duigerous enemy he will become 
*' the beet fiiend of the British Goreioment Truth ae usual lies be 
tween the extremes Oolah Bingh neither is nor ever will be a smoete 
friend of the British Ooveinnieut What Asiatic Soveieign is^* It is 
suffioient if they are Lonsistent allies Be they Hindus, or be they Mu 
hammadans their religion which is their strongest sentiment, dreads and 
abominates Cbiietionity They are thus lucapahle of loie but they are 
not BO of gratitude 

Oolab Singh is probably as grateful as a\er’i bad man can be and divides 
the merit of his success in toleiabl} emml ihaies between our power and 
his own cunning Old age and good fortune have dulled the ouoe keen 
edge of hiB ambitiou and he would be contented if he oould be assuied 
He knows that he is known He haw the Fngheh papere read to him and 
sees that he is au object of suepicion to all and of ambitious hope to many 
He dreads the British beoause the British diead him and stoies bis ar 
mouiy because he is thieat^ned with a war next cold weather If ever 
therefore he becomee om actual enetnv it will either be because be thinks 
UB Ins 01 because in moments of difficulty we deseit ourselves and cause 
him to be doubtful of the issue A musket barrel is said to be * pioot 
when It has been loaded to the murrle and fired off without bursting 
Oolab Smgh has a right to claim the Tower mark We may bus- 

E ect, nav wo may know that ho truckled with the Sikhe befoie iJie 
attleof Oujmat hut we know also that he did not go over lake him 
therefore quantum valeat he is a teed that must not be leant on-^not a 
club that we need tear — Vol 1 pp 277 S76 

The next extract which we have marked for quotation, we 
give with no common pleasure It carries its own comment 
upon the face of it, and needs not a word 6rom us — 

It IB nght that 1 should not Buppress the next entry m my Diary as it le 
very much to the credit of my fhend though veiy htUe to my own 

Sunday Mojmng IZth Felrunry 1618 
Ht hUAU E — Do tou have service on a Sundav oi if you do not 
tmll you ^ We are four Chnstians here aud wbeie the blessing is piomised 
to the two or tbiee that gather together surely it ought to ha done 

John Holmes always attended prayers at Feshawur and was pleased 
to do BO 

I was asked by Mudut Khan on1> a few days ago whether the laws of 
OUT religion prescnbed any regular worship ^ X am not for displa 3 ing the 
matter unnecessuily hut Buiely this la wrong I could add plenty of lurgu 
ments out yon can well imagine them Onlv do uot think that I wish to 
asBuine the Mentor or that if \ou liaie aoi repiignauee to the tirauge 
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•nent J Bbftll think yoa n worse man or a worse Cbnstiao than myself 
or others but I really think wbat I propose, to be the duly of every tauu 
] know bow muoh bappineesit leads to 

‘ You» Twy mncaroly, 

“BO TiTtOB 

If I knew that Colonel John Holmes was a Christian at all 1 certunly 
was not aware that he had any feeling about Christian duties or had been 
iQ the habit of atteudiug dirme service at the house of Major George 
1 awrenee at I'eshawur 1 thought that General Gortlandt and tnyself were 
the solitary members of our Church lu that wild region, and, if it never 
occurred to either him or me that it would be well to read together I trust 
It was from no indifierence to the Sabbath itself Indeed the suspeasiou 
of the fort works upon that day though a matter of necessity and perhaps 
life and death sufficiently proclaimed its sacred character in our eyes to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans 

And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim Holmes as a Chnstian and 
a<ik him to ]oin our service it startled me 
Colonel Holmes or as he was commonly oslled by the Silk hsoMters ''John 
Holmes Sahib was a half caste who had served in the Company s native 
army as a musician but left it and earned bis knowledge of European dnll 
across the Sutlej to I-iRhore where he speedily rose to be an officer and 
rt’s the Colonel of a regiment of regular infantry He could talk 
ihL and did hie military duty well He also professed Chnstiamty 
I -le was inucli excuse for any one not knowing tins os ho lived like a 
Ml h nmadan probably as Mb father before him for in a petition for 
pension presented to Government after tho Uolonei s death there were if I 
rightly remember set down m the catalogue of Ins sunning family tho 
extraordinary items of three mothers and two wives 3 his was quite 
consistent with the manners of the native soldiers among whom he lived 
and was obnoxious to neither Muhammadan nor Hindu so long as he 
passed for one or the other or was known by both not to be a CImstiaa 
lint if we claimed him as a Christian it could not fail to incur scandal as 
tho general nnnciplca and ordinances of ChnsUanity are well known to all 
Asiatics and with referenoe especially to marriage are gladly supposed by 
them to be very indiiferently observed 
Such at least was my feeling on the point and I attempted to bring Taylor 
to the same opinion But be was too good to be ashamed of anybody 
and though much better awaie of Holmes a character than 1 was and how 
little likely he was to reflect credit upon tu he still thought we might 
reilect some good on hun Wbat chauoo * he said is there of his he 
coming better if von exclude him from vour congregation ’ and how c«u 
we tell at what moment tho bearing of the Truth innv take effect upon 
him So that it was for the pure sake of doing religion-* good that Taylor 
battled and J was so struck with the charity and gencrw uy of the motive 
tliat I gave wav wo- had prey era in my tent and day lor was happy — 
fol I JJp -^97— 300 

We should have boon eoriy, indeed^ if this entry had been 

S ressed Tf nothing else m the story redounds to £dwardes*8 
t, his manner of telling it is highly creditable to hinn 
In the following we see one of many instances of native 
inis>rule> and the benefits of British mterferenee put forth for 
the protection of the weak agamst the strong ~~ 
iiewau Howlut Rate when lie succeeded hie fatlmr, Lukki Mull 

W 
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islnctBQtly 1 emitted tbiee thousand lupees and the roTenue of Eolachi 
lemained at sixtrono thoneand rupees a year till the autumn of 1847 
when I passed through Dora Ishmaal Khan on my way back to Laboro 
from tbe first Bunnu expedition, and found myself suixounded by peti 
tioners, both against Ouldad Kban and tbe Dewan 
(xuldod it appealed bad been obliged to pawn his levels and prirate 
propeity to meet the demands of bis master and one of tbe chief accusa- 
tions against him was that of not repaying the sums he had thus borrow 
ed to make up the reyenue of the Croivn ^ 

Still louder however were the cries of the rate payers A perfect ciowd 
of Qundaparis followed me across tbe iiver, and presented me the follow 
mg wbtioa 

We the Zemindars of Oundapui humbly represent that Dewan 
DowlutBaiehas made Ouldad Xhan oui master and, as he is a tyiant, 
tbe country has been ruined in conbequenoe Ihe hand of bis exactions 
has ovei reached the threshold of eveiy Afghan and Hindu in Gunda< 
pur 

It has now plesbed God to bung a Bittish offieei among us, and with 
him jDstioe and consideration for the poor and we are giateful foi tbe 
hope thus afiorded us of raei<.y We prayjou, in Gods name to relieve 
us of the intolerable huiden of our piesent reieoue to abolish the con 
tract and settle a certain share of the pioduoe oi the sou for us to pay in 
future so that we may all know whet we hate to pay lake this 
tjiant, Guldod Khan away ft om the govnnment and givens some one 
who will rule justly thatoui country may not he depopulated 

It IS now some yeais since he took Molent potsession of lands belong 
mg to man j of the small faimeis which be contiuuebto enjoy Bestoie 
these to us and make him give up also tlie unjust fines and foifeituies he 
has jnfiicted oq us 

It IS only five davs ago since his brother set the soldiers on us and 
wounded fourteen zemmdaro for no cause wh ate vei Some of the wound 
ed were too weak to come to complain hut others are here Heai their 
petition and do U!»tioe 

hor Gods sake i amove Guldad Khan aholmh tbe present revenue 
and give us a new settlement acboidmg to the produce Confei a just ruler 
on us and deseiie our eternal pi ayers 
The Fnghtih readei of the aboie heart stirring appeal will hope this was 
a solitaiy ease even under the government oi the Sikhs hut it was im 

{ lossible to set footin any corner of the proiince misniled by Gen an Dow 
ut Bale without being sunilarly assailed by the petitions of an oppressed 
people 

Eo sooner did Sir Henry Lawrence receive my report of the condition 
of the Eolachi couutrv than he moved the Dm bar to mteifere and pro< 
cured a reduction of the revenue to foity eight thousand rupees But the 
reduotion came too late The countiv wae already luined the cultivation 
abandoned tbe overtaxed shops deseited and the great water dams on 
which the crops are entirely dependent allowed to fall in pieces ^Vol I 
pp 46T — 470 

We must pas9 a httle out of tbe regular order of the pas- 
sages yve baye marked for quotation to give tbe sequel of 
this — 

A great many of the Tukwarub people have fled in despair to Tak to 
live under Shah Niwav Khan and some to Huiwat any place they say 
' IS better than the Kolaohi country The last autumn reyenue has not 
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mt been collected tbe people unable to pay and tbe Khan e sepoys una- 
ble to make them I have at once bx( used the ceases on ploughs turbans 
mad sbopB and tbe pool fellows seeing something done for them have 
gone away to consult how to pay the rest They have been persuaded alao 
to repair tbeii watei dams, on my guarantee that they ehall not be broken 
any more 

While all this is going on Guldad Kb an has not even taken tiie trouble 
to meet me on his frontier though be knows 1 am come to settle the reienue 
of bis country and that (things are in such a dreadful etate) it m quite a toss 
up whether he is turned out or not One thing must be said on hts behalf — 
he was bom without common sense To help him I appointed his sensible 
and good natured cousin Kaln Khan to be his deputy but it appears 
that Guldad like Shakespeare a great lubberly po«t mastei s boy has 
been erjing over the indignity Am 1 not the Piince then ? Tui c Ko 
laohi my countiy ^ You aha ut put it in order He will not eien let 
Kalu Khan collect tbe levenue for him though he does not know how to 
do It himself 

Shah Niwar Khan of Tak anived in camp and gives a modest hut satis- 
factory account ot his country His best leport howevei is in the mouths 
of tbe common people ot the distiicte round who alteady compare hint to 
hiB wise giandfather Surwur Khan He shows as much moderation m his 
prospenty as he did fortitude in his tioubles I cannot say what a bappi 
ness It IS to me to hai e had it in my powm* at once to restore him to his 
home and to lecover a whole people from ruin It is perhaps the best 
thing 1 have done on this fi on tier yet it was only a happy hit —a thought 
that It would do— a lecommendation to Lawrenee— his order — and it 
was done' Talk of conjunog tieot> with singing birus out of a mere cber 
ly stone why liete is a populous country eou]med up m a waste W the 
scratch of a pen Happy Asia> where such things mai alone be done * 
Sad Asia whose pnnoes so seldom do them Fbl I pjj 497^4.^1 

Ketunung now to the previous chapter, we take a passage, 
which IS among the most mteieatmg in the book. It nyes us no 
little pleasure to aid the publicity of so gratifying a fact — 

A highly interesting ciroumstance connected with the Indian trade came 
under mi notice Ah Khsa Oundapun the uncle of the piosent chief 
Guld'id Khan told me he could remembei well as a jouth being sent by 
his father and elder biother with a stiing of Kabdl horses to the fair of 
Hurdwar on the Ganges He also showed roe a Pushtu lersiou of the 
Bible printed at Berampore, in I6J6 which ho said had been giicu him 
thirty yeai 3 before at Burdwai by an English gentleman who told him to 
take care of it and neithri fling it into the fire nor the nver hut hoard 
It up against tbe day when the Biitish should be ruleis of his country i 
Ah Khan said little to anybody ot his possessing this hook but put it care 
fully by m a linen cover and produced it with great mjatori when I 
came to settle the revenue of bis nephew s country thioking that the time 
predicted by the Englishman had arrived' Ihe only pel eon I belieye 
to whom he had shown the volume was a Mullah who lead several pasaagos 
in tbe Old Teetamei t and told Ah Khan it was a tiue etory and was all 
about their own Muhammadan Piophetb Father Moses and lather 
great Noah " 

1 examined the book with interest Tt was not prmted m the Persian 
cdiaraeter but the common Pushtu language of Afgbamatan and was tbe 
only specimen 1 had ever seen of Pushtu reduced to wnting The accom 
pliebment of such a trandation was a highly honouiable proof ot the seal 
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ftod loduBtiy of tlio Serampore Miasion and should these pages OTor meet 
tbc ej e of Vi John Maishman of Serampore whose own pen is ooosutontly 
guided bv a lore of oiril order and religious truth he may probably be 
able to identify the Lughsh gentlemau who ttiir^two yean ago on the 
Jjauks of the Ganges at the frontier of Bnttsb India gave to a young 
Afghan obief from beyond the distant Indus a Bible in his own barhai 
ous tongue and foresaw the day when the foUowers of the Son of 
David should extend then dominion to the Throne of Solomon * — Fol 
T pp 480—187 

Before we cloao tlie first of these two interesting volumes, anci 
accompany the gallant author to the neighbourhood of M^tdn, 
we must wow how ^ery narrowly he escaped being cut off at 
the very commencement of hia adventurous career He was 
out on a foray against a recusant chief, and soon found himself, 
very poorly supported, m the -sery thi^ of a hornet’s nest — 

I thought the best chance 1 bad was to malts my few fellows fight, 
whether they would or no so I led them round to the rear of the Nassiir 
Camp and got them between itand the Hill under a dropping fire oF bullets 
which did littlp or no harm then beckoning with my band to the KavsuTS 
1 told Kalu Jthan to about to them in Pushtu to surrender —a bare faced 

n osition to w huh the Xaasurs replied only with a handsome volley of 
bullets and abuse Gome on they oiicd oome on you Fenuglii 
dog and don t stand talking about surrender' In truth it was no time 
foi the file was getting thick so seeing nothing else left 1 drew my own 
sword took a tight hold of e ebajn bndle given me prophetically by 
llejnell Taylor stuck the spurs into Zal, and colling on ul behind me to 
follow, plunged into the camp 

The attacking parU always has such an advantage that I am quite sure 
if OUT men had followed up few as they were they might have either seized 
or killed Shabzid hut it shames mo to i elate that out of seventy or eighty 
not fifteen charged and soarcely a dozen reaohed the middle of the camp 
I bo doven wim oomnosed of Muhummud Alim Khan (1 thmk 1 see him 
now with his blue ana gold sbawl tuiban all knocked about bis eais ') 
K fill Khan and Lumsden s Dufiadar of guides each backed by a few 
foitiiiul henchmen The only olh(.er nou inventus was the bikh Buv 
saldar I he melee therefore was much thicker in our ueighbouriiood 
than was at all pleasant and how we ever got out of it is unaccountable 
but we did after rutting our way from our end to the other of the Nassur 
cauip Somewhere about tbe middle of it a tall ruffian woo I was told 
afterwaids, was Sbahzad a brother walked deliberately up to me with bis 
)n/ail and sticking it into my stomach so that the muz/le almost pushed mo 
out of my saddle fired ' The pnming flashed in the pan and as he diew 
back the jurail I out him full over tbe head butl might as well bare bit a 
can non ball the sword turned m my hand and the msaur without even 
re seithng his turban commenced re pnming bi« juzail an (^ration which 
T did not stay to see completed Between 184 j and 1349 there was no lack 
of penl on the Funjab finntier and I hke all the rest, had my share but 
I have always looked back to tbe moment when that luzail missed fire as 
the one of lul my life when 1 looked death closest m the taoe — Fol I pp 
513—514. 

We now open the second volume , and enter upon more stir- 
rmg scenes. Edwacdea was at De]^ Fntt^ KE^ when tid> 
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ingB readied his camp that Agnew and Anderson had been 
attacked and wounded at Mdltan, and were m mmunent penl 
The author^a account of the am-val of this stirmg intelligoncc 
18 one of the most graphic passages m the entire work — 

It was towards STenmg of Apiii 22nd 1848 at Berah Futt«h Khan on 
the Indus that I was sitting m a tent full of Belachi zcnnndaia who 
were either robbers robbed or witnesses to the robbenes ot their neigb 
boms taking eridenoe in the tnal of Bhowaui Singh, recounted lu the 
last chapter 

Loud footsteps as of some one mnnuig were beard without came neam 
as we all looked up and listened and at last stopped befoie the door ihare 
was a whispering a scraping off ol shoes and brushing off of dust from 
the weaiei s leet and then the purdaJi (curtain) at tbe door was lilted and a 
kotnd (luunmg messengei) stiipped to tbe waist and streaming with boat, 
entered and presented a letter bag whose enmsou hue proclaimed the 
urgency ot its contents it was fiotn the Sabib in Multan be said 
to the Sahib m Bimnn but as 1 was heie, 1 might as well look 
at it 

I took it up and read the Persiaxi Buporsciiption on tbe bag To Gene 
lal Cortlandt in JBunnu, or where vei else lie may be It was apparent- 
ly not lor me but it was for an officer under my oiders and tbe messenger 
said It was on important public service 1 had theretoie a right to open 
It, if 1 thought it necessary But there was something m the kobsids man 
nti wbioh alike compelled me to open it and lorbade me either to guestioii 
him before the crowd aroimd me or show any anxiety about »t 
So 1 opened it as deliberately as i could and tound an > nglish letter 
enclosed directed to either General Cortlandt oi myself It was a copy 
taken by a native oleik of a public letter addiebsed to Sir j^rederick 
Came by Mr P \anB Agnew one of bis Assistants on duty at Multan 
witb a postscript mpein^il wiitteu by Mr Agnew and addiebbcd to us 
Ibe tollowmg isa copy and appended ii> a faith! ul fac simile which wiU 
be legarded with moumlul interest as tbe last uaemgs of a hand ever 
goueious ever brave, which hold fast honour and public duty to the 
death 

* Miflldn iQthJpn/ 1848 

My dear Sir Frederick -^You will be eony to heai that as Ander 
son and I ware coming out ot tbe loit gate after having received cbaiga 
ot tbe tort by Lew an Mdliaj we were attacked by a couple of soldiera 
who taking us unawares succeeded m wounding us both piatty sbaip'y 

Andeibon ib worst off poor tellow He has a severe wound «. i the 
thigh another on the shoulder,* one on the back ot the neck and one in 
tbe face 

1 think it most necessary that a doctor should be sent down though 
I hope not to need him myself 

1 have a smsrt gash in the left shoulder and another in the same 
aim J he whole Miutan f- troops have mutinied but wo hops to get 
them round They have turned om two companies out of the fort 

Yours in haste 

(Signed) P A Vai« 8 Aunaw ' 

* Wnttea “ sbouldier'' by the native and corrected in pencil by Mr Agnew 
t The word MuKdn is inserted m penciJ by Mr Agnew 

« Thus corrected in penoil by Mr Agnew the native having mivtakeu the original 
" luutiuied fur conuuned and larffier on lonud" for bound 
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roSISCUlPI IN FSbCIL 

« Ms DSAB Sib —Y ou has© been oidered’f' to send one regiment here 
Play let it march instantly or if gone hasten it to top speed £f you 
can spare another pi ay send it also I am responsible for the measure 
J am out up a little and on my back Lieutenant Anderson is muidi 
Borse He has fire sword wounds I have two lu my lett aim from 
warding sabre outs and a poke in the iiba with a spear X dont 
thmk Muliiy baa anuhing to do with it f J was riding with him 
when we weie attacked He lode off but is now said to be in tbs hands of 
the Boldieiy 

Khan Singb and bis people all ngbt 

YomSt in haste 

P A Vaas Aowaw 

‘ ISth two P M, 

“ To Gihebai. Cobtlanvt, or 

Lieutgkam Enwanoss 

fHnnti 

Duiing the perusal of the above lettei T felt that all eyes were on me 
for no one spoke not a pen moved and there was that kind ot hush which 
comes over an assembU under some indefinite feeling of alarm I never 
remembei m my life being moie moved oi feeling moie painfully the necea- 
sitv of bfltiaying no emotion Alter lingering over the Idbt few seutences 
as long as 1 could 1 looked up at the kossid and said > ery good ' bit 
down lu that (oiner of the teut, and 1 11 attend to you as soon as I have 
done this trial llieu tuinmg to the gaping rnuu^his L baae them go 
on with the evidence and the dicmppointed crowd once moie bent tlieir at 
teution oil the witnesses But fiooi that moment I heaid no more My 
eyes indeed weie fixed mechanjcAl y upon the speakers, but my thoughts weie 
at Mulun with my wounaed count! ymen levolting how 1 ought to act to 
assist tWm 

In about au ho jr J bad arranged the ways and means lu my own mmd 
and that done had no further leason ior concealment 1 saw clearly what 
to do and the sooner it was done the better — I ol II pp 1 — 8 

The letter, which Bd^vardes wrote to the President at Lahore, 
announmig luo mtention to etart at once for HtUtan, is to be 
found m the Blue-Book. ILs letter to Mr Vans Agnew is not 

* By Sit F Cuins befnie the mubny to form part of the gaxnson of MulUn after 
Beirau MolrAj a letircmeut. 

t Thu generous seotenoe la a complete answer to those who bare supposed that 
Mr Agnew drove Mdir&j into rebellion by the harehness of Ins bthavioui Had 
any thing passed between tliem to aan^e imtabon or g»e lesbonable uflfenee Mr 
Agiiew wonJd surely be the first to hate remembered it indeed a lefereucp to the 
tiials whioli elo^ this caascless lebeUion will show tbat Mr Agnew wrote 
to Uulm^ liimself expressing a wiKiogness to belieie him lunoeent, if he wnold oniV 
prote It bt coming to see him othetwiae be must consider him guilty It is siiU 
inrther Lcnain that MtUrij by Bung Bsm s adiice, stsrted to go to Mr Aguew which 
he w Qtd not baie done had he had a qnairel with that lamenteo officer and 
rebelled to avenge bimeelt lu short little doubt now lemains that the firyt 
attack on Ur Agnew was unaalhorised though done with the belief that it would be 
plcasiug to Mulrig sod Molr^ a guilt of Mr Agnew s blood cotoiseored sab 
sequenuy to this letter of Mr Agnew’a when sUmnlated by the warlike temper of 
hia soldiers he swore them to adhere to him if be rebelled booud toe brooelet of war 
upon his own um and oidsred toe fatal attack on toe Edgah. The ConuDisnoaers 
whotned Hdlrq) took lbs very aamc view as Mr Agnew and aeqnitted toe Dewsu 
of toe first aasaolt npon tbs Butish offleera but fband him guilty of toeir deatha 
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raibraced UL*’that eslaborate collection » but it js as well worth 
reading as anything m the stout foho — 

Camp Data Futteh Khan Sand Apnl^ 1848 
Mr nsAB Aqiskw — ' Tom letter of 19th April to General Cortlandt 
reached my oamn at three f u ibia daj and I fortunate! j opened it to see 
if It was on public buBiness 

I need scaicel; say that I have made arrangements for marching to yonr 
asuetanoe at once 

I have one infantry regiment and four extra oompames two horse artil 
lery gnus twenty zumburulis and between three and ioui hundred horse 
This IS a email foiee but such as it is you ere welcome to it and foe 

Your position is one of imminent peril but Qod will bring an honest 
man out of worse Btraite so tru t in Him and keep up your pluck 

Tbeie aie at this moment ooly three boat» at the ghat and i have to 
collect others fiom the neighhounng femes but we shall manage doubt 
less to effect the passage in couise of to moirow when the following loute 
ought to bntig us to Multan on the <17t}i — 

2did loft bank of Indus 

* 24tb leiah 

26th Welle half way to Wander 

* 26 th Wandoi 
27th, Multan 

< Rely on it it shall not be my fault if we are a day later but the very 
sound of our approach will be a check to youi lascally enemies and to j/ou 
as refreshing as the biee/e which heralds the rising sun at morning If 
you are pressed pray bring away Audeisou and ]om me ith all my 
heart I hope you are both safe at this moment < 

I have wiitten on to Bunnu for Suhhan Khans regiment and a troop 
of horse artillery 

Wiite write wute ’ and with tho sincerest wishes believe me m weal 
or woe 

' Yours oye 

UEiui£.ai EnwABDcs 

* For P A Vani Aqnew, Esq , C 8 

« AMtiiH 

Having started the young ^liticol assistant on his adventur- 
one march to MfjltAn, it is omy rigbt that wc should quote hia 
own defence of the movement. It appears very strange and very 
hard, that such a mo^ ement should req^uire any defence — 

I am aware that it has heen said (and strangely ouough by many who 
desired nothing so much ss a like opportunity of being useful and who 
had it fallen to then lot, would 1 gladly beiieve have used it honourably) 
that I luteifeied where I had no call of duty levied soUieis to cany 
on a war for my own ambitious ends and with all the rash presumption of 
a Buboltein^ 

* Bushed m where angda feared to tread 

Perfectly satisBed with the approbation of my Sovereira my country the 
Indian and tintisb Governments and both Houses of Parliament, I could 
well afford to be silent but having now printed sR eztanao, poor Agnew's 
appeal for help as an essential part of this narrative 1 will ]U8t make two 
remarks upon it in passing — that those i allude to may in charity be sup- 

S osed to have been ignorant of its existence but, if not, I should have 
eserved even then contempt, had 1 been coward enough to disregard 
It —Fol n pp 1610 
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In Ed warden 5 letter, of May 3, 1848, to the Lahore Besi> 
dent, g«en m the Blue-Book, the cu^mstancea, under which 
he found it necessary to ro-oross the Indus, ore detailed , but 
the reader will not be sorry to have a more eoj3d£dential report 
on the subject — 

I shall not readily forget these erents To retreat at all at any time 
and under any oiroamstances must be mortifying enough to a soldier But 
the eiroutnetonccs under which I hod to retreat, were these — 

I was the only man in the whole oamp who wanted to retreat ' 

The Sikb soldiera who were the majonly had there is every reason to 
believe sold me My veir pnoe had been agreed upon tivelve thousand 
rupees to tiie repment for joining the rebels in the battle and twelve 
thousand more if they brought over my bead with them It is needless, 
therefore to add that with twenty foar thousand lupees to lose on one side 
and merely honour on the other the Futteh Pultun to a man were for stand 
mg fast at Loiah What did I want to Ktreat ior ? Did I doubt their 
fidelity or their courage '• They would throw themselves into the town 
of Lnab erect baiiicades ana hold ths place to all eternity As for 
hluha) s tioops though they were twenty to one they should be eaten up ' 
Only place implicit confidence in t^mt and I should never repent it ! 
(\^ hicb was ptobably true for they would not have given me ttme) 

On the other hand the faublul few the aitilJery the Purbiuh infan 
try and new praised Puthans of toe last week were indignant at the 
bore notion of retreating for it is a maxim of war among high minded 
Asiatics and especially Puthans that having advanced your right toot 
It IS honourable to bung the left on to it but to draw the right back to the 
left IS a disgrace ” But I asked suppose the enemy is obviously too 
strong for you ? Ihen stand and die was the rash hut chivurous 
response 

So there T stood alone among my soldirrs-osome traitors some true men 
— blit all iirpng me to prove a fool all feaiing I might prove a coward 
I esteem it not the least of my httio victories that I stuck that day to my 
own opinion Hiere was not a shadow of doubt m my mmd as to the 
-oourse which ought to be pursued and I resolved arourdingly to pursue it 
For 1 again repeat a sentiment ahteh I have before expressed in these vo 
lames that he who has to act upon bis own responsibuity is a slave if he 
does not act also on his on n judgment 
Turning therefore to all the officers, false and trne I said “ It is my deli 
berate opinion that tins toice is incapable of resisting such an one as the 
rebels have sent against us either m the open field or m an entrenched 
position To attempt it would he to saenhee many lives m vam and I 
consider it tberetore my duty to retreat As to military maxims every coun 
toy has its own and among my countrymen (who are not considered very 
bad soldiers') it is reckoned ve^ bad generalship to fight unless there is a 
reasonable chance of victory Let us therefore retreat and reinfoTce our 
selves A long war is before us and the day will soon come when I 
sbsll oaQ on you all to piove the valour of wnioh you now make such 
display We shall then see who is b> ave and who is not 
Next day the retreat was made but with reluctance and the following 
colloquy between some Sikh soldiers of the rear guard was overheard by 
mv own servants 

What shall we do with this Sahib of ouis^ 

‘ Oh ' kill him of course — ^what else^ 

D 3 e Uiink so Well I vote we di»« t kill him 
What then’ You w ouldn t let him oil ^ 
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'*Ko < (with oonoenhrated maligmfy ) I d mafta a Stkhqf htm > 

What fat^ 

Why when he wab a regular Sikh and had taken the pakul a and read 
the OruntA Id then make him oaiiy bncke and mortar m a wieker basket 
on bis head as be made ua do at Bunou bunding that foit of Dhulip 
gurh 1 should just like to see how he d like it * 

And that night ot May 2nd when we lay down on the bank of the 
Todus m a half moon with our backs to the nver— shMl I e^er forget it^ 
ihete was a mutual diatrust between the faithful and unfaithful parties of 
the soldieiy Not a noid had been spoken no duty refused no symptom of 
open mutiny and yet both sides knew each otbei avoided each other and 
weie getting angiy with each other lo make the heat of it 1 put the 
two guns lu the centre with the faithful Puil mbs right and lef^ and lay 
down behind them ibis secured the aitiUery and divided the hikh regi 
ment into wings nght andleit of the Puihmhs The new Puthan levies 
and otber horsemen were thiown out as a piquet to i«iah 
Wearily and sleepleasly passed the night the piquet haiing asoertoined 
the proximity of the eiiemt loll b ok fiom Leiali and when momiug 
dawned there must be no delay in re cro'>btng to oui own side of the 
Indus 

I ben arose the question * Who was to go over hist^ I found mjself at 
the Bohooi boy puzzle of the Pox and the Greese and the feir}mau 
If the faithless went oiei fiist thi \ would keep the hosts on the othei 
side and leave tlie faithful to be tut up ly the oncmj if the iaithful went 
over first, the faithless mi^ht join the enemy unoppobod and t/Sm one 
thousand disciplined soldiers into the ranks of rebellion 
At last I settled it m this wav The artilleiy and cavalry woie sent 
over fiist in two vovages and w hen the boats letmned tbe third time I 
appointed one to ereiy oompani of infantry faithful and unfaithful at 
jnteivals along the bank and told all to step in to then respeotiie boat** 
at the first sound of a bugle and at the second to push off and proceed 
This was done bnt not without con iderable excitement which was now 
becoming iiiepiesBille as the enemy was known to be withm a few miles 
and when at last two Purbiub and Sikh soldiers drew theu swords on each 
othei and the lest of then eomiadee were beginning to run together to the 
point, I thought all our pains weio about to be thrown away at the last 
moment but on m) seizing both the combatants by the collar and thrust 
mg them into my own boat and then ordering the bugler to sound for em 
barkation the crowd broke snlkil) up again and got on boaid Aga n the 
bugle rang outovei the Induii to my irrepressible joy every boat pushed 
off and we ciossed that broad iivei m almost as perfect a mihraiy fuima 
tion as a raiment in open column oi companies taking ground to its left 
at a reviow 

Once on the right bank I felt a match for the traitors and as «oon as 
all had disemba^ed, I called up the grey beaded adjutant of the Pui 
biuhs, and put the boats under tbe chaige of him and bis men Take 
them I said * out of the mam stream two miles up the hi such that leads 
to Derah I utteb Khan anofaoi them at the hack of the island and 
defend them with sour liyes^ against an v one who attempts to take them 
from you — Fol JT pp 63 — 69 

* Tbe * Pabul is the laitiation into tbe pale of the Sikh religi >ii and ronsuts 

hiefly I believe in pledging attacbuieat to lU otdinant earn a draught ol watri «hi It 
has been mysiieallv sbtred up with a eword oi other weapou of eteet or iron 

X 
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We must pass over, Itowever relnctantly, much interesting 
matter relative to the conduct and character of M^ilraj, and fol- 
low- Edffardes down to ihe battle-field of Kineyri. It le 
the 18th of June The troops of Mfiliij and the army of 
Bah-wul Khan have first come into collision. Edw ardes, 'with hie 
Futhan levies, is hurrying up to 'the scene of action. He smfia 
the battle in distance — 

About a hundred ^ards from the left hauh I was roused from a 'brown 
study not unnatuial amid plane so doubtful m then leaue and eo hea'ry in 
their resnonsibility by a bmet of arbllerv within a mile or two of the ebme 
t BficoDo cannonaae replied was answered, and replied again and two tall 
opposite columns of white smoke rose ont of the jungle higher and higher 
at e^ery discharge as if each atiove to get above its adveiaaiy then broke 
and pursued eecli other in thick eloude am the fair and peaoeml sky 

G-aring at this unzDistakeable svmbol of the fight below I could scarce! r 
foi beai smiling at the different speculations of my companions in the boat 
The sei rants, men of peace declaied and hoped it was only a salute 
fired bv the i)afid pntias in honour of the allies who had joined them but 
the honemen knit tbeir brow^ and devoutly cued Aliab' Allah' at 
every “hot with an emphasis like pain on the last syllable They quite 
felt theie was a fight going on 

For my own nart 1 felt so too and as I stepped on shore and buckled 
the “trap of my cap under my cbm i remember tnmking that no EngliaU 
man conld be beaten on the 18th ot June 

Not am I ashamed to remember that 1 bethought me of a still happier 
omen and a fai more powerhil aid— the goodness ot my oau“e and the 
God who defends the right A young lieutenant who had seen but one 
rampsign— alone and witiiout any of the means and appliances of such 
war as 1 had bLcn apprenticed to — I was about to take command in the 
midst of a battle notonh ot one foice whose coinage I hod nevei tried 
but of another which I had never seen and to engage a thud of which the 
numb 16 wvie Ttitcettam with the knowledge that defeat would immeasur 
ably cKtetid the rebellion which 1 had undertaken to suppress and erahairass 
the Goreinment which I had volunteered to serve Yet m that great ex 
rrsme i doubted only for a moment— one of those long moment“ to which 
some angel seems to bold a raimosoope and show millions ol things within 
It It came and went between the stirrup and tlie saddle It brought with 
It difficulties, d uigoiB responsibihtiea and possible oonseq lenres temble 
to face bnt it lelt none behind 1 knew that 1 was fighting for the light 
1 asked God to help me do my duty and 1 rode on, certain that He would 
doit— Foi II pp 381 882 

On amving at the eccnc of action, Edwardes wa« saluted 
with the pleasant intelligence that the Oatid-piitra army was 
disorgamzed, and the General m a state of fatuity — 

It was at this moment that, led by Pir Muhammad I arrived upon the 
field a plain covered with juugle amongst which loaded camels weie pass- 
ing to the real out of range of the enemy s guns and detachments of 
wild looking wBirioTB with red hair and beards weie taking up a line of 
posts Suddenly a Furopean stepped out of the ciowd and sdvaoc*^ to me 
m a hurried manner wiping hie forehead and exclaiming Oh Sir our 
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army is disorganiEed ' ~a pleasmg salutation on anmrg at a field of 
bstUe' He tfaen told me hia name a as Maopberson and that he com 
manded one of the Nawab e two regular regiments JT asked him where 
hiB General was^ He laughed and pointed to a large peepnl tree, round 
whiflb a eiowd was gathered I gallopped up and looking over the ehoul 
dors ot the people eaw a little old man in dirty clothes and with nothing 
hut a skull oap on his head BitUng under the tree with a rosary m hia 
bands the beads of which be wsa rapidly telhng and muttering in a 
peevish helpless manner C/2Aumduit2hih > L IhumduUllah ^ (God be 
praised ^ God be piaised '} — apparently quite abstracted from the soeue 
around him, and utteily unconscious that si\ pounder balls were going 
through the branches that officeis were implonng him foi oiders and that 
eight or nine thousand lebels were naiUng to destroy an army of which 
he was the General 

He had to be shaken by his people before he could oomprefaend that I 
bad aruved and as he rose and totteied iorward looking vacantly in my 
taoe I saw that evoitementa had ooinpleted the imbecility of his years and 
that I might as well talk to a post Iiirmng therefore to the many brave 
and expet lenced offioers of bis staff and to Fir Ibrahim Khan who 
now cams up I learnt the general natuieof then position and then struck 
out a plan for the day Nothing I eaid can be done with an army 
60 diBoicanized as this or with guns such as Pit Ibiahim describes 
yours to be The enemy bss taken up a stiong position and mill probably 
prefer being attacked It ib not likely that be will attack us until he thinks 
we don c mean to attack him We have therefore got the day before us I 
will wnte to General Cortlandt on the other side ot the nvei to send us 
over some guns that are better than the enemy s and not a tnoie must be 
mads tiU they come In the meanwhile occupy youiselvea with recovenog 
the Older of your force make the whole he dovn in hue lu the jungle keep 
them as much under ooier as posable and let your aitiUeiy play away as 
haidastbey can on the enemy s guns Above all stand fast, and be 
patient. — FbZ // pp 

It was not, howevei, very easy to enforce this order to stand 
fiiBt and be patient. The Putnan levies were ea^er for the 
afizay , and, the fire of the rebel army havmg been &awn upon 
them, their eagerness became almost irrepresbible. In this coo' 
jimcture, he tried the effects of a charge of horse but, havmg 
no cavalry at his command, he was obliged to muster a select 
body of ohie& and officers, all who had horses to mount The 
service was finely performed, and ic hete graphically de^ 
cnbed — 

If the wild Puthan levies had been difficult to loetiain before they were 
nou peifeotly mad a& the shot toie through then lanks and ploughed up 
tbs giouud on which they lay and when piei>ently the fite ceased and 
bodies of horses were again seen stealing up towaid» oui front lu numbers 
tiiatsetour ten miserable aumburube at denanoe 1 saw that none but the 
most desperate evpedjent could stave off tbe battle any longei 

Implonng the infantry to he still yet a httle longer, 1 ordered Foujdar 

* I say exciteniest, aod not fear bsesnse 1 bare been aaaured that m former yiara 
hp possHsed tbe one good quality of courage 
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Khan and a]) the elucfa and offieera who had horsea, to mount, and form 
mg tbemaelvoa into a oompaot bod; charge down on the cabal eamln and 
endaaToai to diiva them back upon the foot; Pat off the fight, ’ I iriiis- 
perad to Foujdar ' or not a man of us will leave this field " 

Oladl; did those brave men get the word to do a deed so deaperate , but 
with set teeth I watched them mount and wondered how many of my 
LhoioBBt offioeiB would come back 

Spreading their hande to heaven the noble band solemnly repeated the 
oieed of tbett religion ae though it were their last aot on earth then passed 
thmr bands oter tbeir beatde with t)ie haughtiness of martyrs, and drawing 
tbeir swords dashed out of the jungle into the lanhs of the enemy a 
horse who taken wboll; bv surprise turned round and fled pursued by 
Fotydar and bis companions to wuhin a few hundred yards of the rebel 
line winch baited to leoene its panic stricken hiends 
In executing this biilliaut service boujdar Khan received two seveie 
wounds aud tew who return d oamo back uatouchvd 3iaii; tell 

The pill pose howevei was completely answered for though the enemy 
quickly raUied and advanced again in wrath and 1 bad jUBt made up my 
mind that there was nothing now left but a ehaige of our whole line 
unsupported by a»ingle gun of which theie could have been but one result 
•>-oui total annihilation — at that moment of moments might be heaid the 
bugle note of artillery in the rear Hush > cried ev try voice wbilet each 
eai was «tra>neil to caub ibat fiicndly sound onre inois Again it sounds 
— again — and theie is no mistake Ihe guns have come at last thank God ' 
Vol n pp 391-303 

And now, that the guns have armed, let ua see what service 
they tendered — 

I here was scant time for taking breath for the enemy was close at hand 
BO bidding the guns come with me the two new legiments to follow 
the gnus aud the whole irregulai line to advance steadily in the lear under 
oommaud oi Foujdar Khan 1 led the artilleiy through the trees on to the 
cultivated plain beyond Pbere we flist saw the enemy e line 

Directly m mj front Tdhhajs legular tioops weie pushing their way 
in some contusion over taelds ot sugar and thiough an interval of space 
caused by a few wells and bouses some horse artUlaij guns were emerg 
log on the plain 

Round went our guns and round went theirs and m an instant both 
were discharged into each other It was a complete sui prise toi the rebels 
believed truly that all the guns we hud m the tnoininpr had lelt the 
field with the Bahd putias aud ol the aiiival of the others thev weio 
Ignorant Down sank their whole hue among the long stalks of the sugar 
and as we atteiwoids learnt from a Gurkha pri«oner the fatal woid was 
passed that the Sahib had got acrobs the nver with all his army fiom 
Dei a Ohazi Khan and led them into an ambush To and Iro rode their 
astonished and vatillating Colonels und while the guus maintained the 
battle the mtelhgence was sent by swift hoi semen to the rebel General 
Bung Bam who seated on an elephant, looked safely down upon the 
fight from the hills around tiie village of Nunar 

Meanwhile the Sumy Mukbi and Subhan Khan s regiments bad come 
up followed closely by the line aud I made the two former he down 
on the left and iigbt of the artilleiy and the latter halt under cover 
of thn trees 
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The gannera were gelUng WArm Qrape ' grape ' at length shouted 
the Commandant itsoloee enough for grape r and the enemy thought 
80 too for the next round rushed over our heads like a flight of eagles 
And tbeie (for the first time and the last, in my sboitexpenenoeof war) 
did I a«e hostile arUlleiy firing grape into each other Jt was well for 
UB that the enemy was taken by surprise fbi they aimed high and did 
little mischief General Cortlandte artillery weie well trained and steady 
gxd their aim was tiue Two guns were qmoklj silenoed and the rest 
seemed slackening and finng wild A happy charge might carry all 1 gare 
the order to Subhan Khans regiment to attauk and away they went — 
tlubban Khan himself a stout heavy soldier leading them on and leaping 
over bushes like a boy Before this regiment coiild reach the battery an 
inoident, oharacteiistic of irregular tioops ocourred A cluster of hall ar 
dozen horsemen dashed out horn the trees behind me and passing the 
legiment threw tliemselves on the enemy s gnus Iheir leader received 
a uall full lu hib face and fell over the * cannon a mouth It was Shah 
Niwa/ Khan of hsau kbiyl whose family 1 had lecalUd fiom exile to rule 
oiei their own country Ihe regiment lollowed and canted at the point 
of the bayonet the only gun which awaited their assaidt Anotbei gun 
lay dismounted on the giound 

While this was doing our guuH pouied grape into the cover where the 
1 ebel infautiy wero lying and these lieaimg then own aitilleiy retue before 
bubhan Khans chaige retreated hastily thiough the high crops with 
which the fields weie covered but sufleicd lies nly from the fire belimd them 
and lormed again m great confusion when they reached tlieu guns 

Out whole foice now adianoed oiet tue contested giound the men shout- 
ing as they passed the paptuied gnus The enemy then rallied and the ai 
Ulleiy on both sides re opened 

It was at this point of the battle that a small body of cavalry appioached 
OUT battery from the left i asked an oideih if he knew who they were** 
He thought thev weie honjdar Khau and the mounted ihiels of the Put 
bans and 1 bad just tuimd my hoi-se to tide tow aids them with an ordei 
when a single hoiseman advanced and taking a deliberate aim oisihaiged 
a matchlock at me within fifty oi sixty yards Xlio ball passed fiist through 
the sleeve of the brown hollund blouse which I had on then through niv 
riiirt and out again on tl e other side thiough both and must have beau 
within an ban s breadth of my elbow But the paity paid deaily for their 
daung for two guns were luntautly laid on them and horses and iider 
weio soon rolling m the dust 

And now I gave the word for the whole line of wild Puthans to be 
let loose upon the enemy One volley from oui batteiy — and they ( lunged 
into the smoke euvelopid Space between the aimies with a yell that had 
been gathering malice thiough houia ot impatient snfienng Ihe smoke 
cleared oil and the aitillerymen of two moie lebel guns weie dying deepe 
rately at their posts their line was m full retieat upon Kunar and the 
plain was a mass of scattered slrunushrs — rof II pp J95— 3d8 

With an extract or tw o, lUustratiTe of the incidents of the 
battle of Suddosain, we must conclude this hasty review In 
the following, Edwardes desenbes what he calls his er^uestnan 
yidSBitudes — 

The equestnan vieissitudes I underwent that day are truly ludicrous 
to remember, though verv eenous matters at the moment I commenced 
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tiifl action on a big obesnut Arab nanoed Zal bat, sulky at being ao lung 
aithout bis dinner herefusad to leap a canal which had brought the aitil 
lery to a halt, and fell with me right mto the middle , nor with all my null 
mg and hauling could 1 get him oat, and 1 was obli^d to leave him till the 
was over General Coitlandt then got me a bay horse from an ofiloer 
in hur Bi tilleiy but 1 had not gone two bnodrsd yarns when over ha cemA 
backwards and braised me dreadfully on the ground A shot had grazed 
his nose Fat Sadik Muhemmsd Khan Badozre who was my aide de camp 
all that day next put me on a grey belonging to one of bis own followers , 
and tbiB beast 1 bad fairly iiddon to a stand still when up came one of zny 
ayccc (native grooms) with a grey Cabnl boise of my own called Punch 

What are you doing here ’ laeked fori bad mounted Lake on this 
horse in the morning Lake Sahib has aent it with hia complimentB as 
he hears you have lost Zal and he has borrowed another horse lor himself ' 
Sol finished tbe day upon Punch and when the fight was oyer I thanked 
Lake for the timely thought Lake bmst out laughing and said I send 
the horse back ^ Never That villain of a syce walked off with it, and 
left me without any horse at all < — Fbl II j>p 4o6 45T 

In the next wo haie an account of the manner^in which 
Edwardes loet the use of hi9 right hand — 

I was in tbe very act of wiitiug when a horseman rode in fiom the 
picket and reported that Mulia] s aimy weie crossing the bndge in tbe 
same oider that they had done before and were coming on around to give 
us battle Astounded but unable to dishehei e 1 beat to aims suoimon 
ed the chief olficeis ordered the hoe to he turned oat at once and waa 
holding a burned confeienoe with Lake and Coitlandt in my tent, whilst all 
three ot in, weie }umpmg into boots oi buckling on saoids and pistols, when 
a second horseman fiom the picket entered lhad yust loaded my pistola 
and went on cramming them into my belt while listening to the man s 
repot t Ihe hammer of one got entangled hut without looking to 
see what was the matter I seized the bsirel in my right hand and pulled 
the pibtol into its place A loud lepcrt a short pang and I bad lost the use 
ot my right hand lot life * T1 e boll bad passed through the palm, and 
lodged in the fiooi at my foot But theie was no time tor legiets 

The line had turned out and Lake rushed to the field to take my duty 
and his own Nobly he would have done both but I must own it was a 
great relief to me to hear that os oui line advanced the enemy retreated 
again behind the city walls and pioied to bare been only a paitv of cavalry 
sent out to recounoitie our posihon Had !Malr&; given us bsttle that day 
tbe result must have been more doubtful than it bM ever been before All 
I«ake 8 attention and guidance weie demanded by bis own undisciplined Da 
ud pdtraa. He had had no time to become acquainted vnth my men oi they 
with him and the accident which had happened at such a oiitical moment 
to tbeir customary leader would have been an omen of certain defeat to their 
superstitious minds Even as it was the oocuirence was unfoitnuate 
for while it prevented me from being suirounded by my ofileers as I was 
wont to be all day and confined me like a prisoner to my bed m MfiUaj a 
hall of audience it was a subject of loud leQoioing and congratulation At 
first I was repoited dead and Mdiraj made a present to the meseengar who 
brought the news burying me with the decent remark that I was a stout 
youth and it was a pity 1 should be cut off so young ' On heoiing that I 
had OQ^ lost my Iiand he probably took the pieseat back again and 
thraehed the messengei 
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AA«r thu accident I was tvralre dajs mthout a doctor, at loaat an Eu 
ropeau one The natire doctor of Oenerid Cortlandtfs troops eeved up my 
hand with a packing needle and thought he had done a fine thing but the 
agony it oansed me I never can forget for what with the laceration of the 
wound the tightneea of the antchea and the intense heat of the sun in 
flamnuition ensued the band swelled the sutches grew tighter and the 
pain greater till at last I would have thanked either Lahe or Cortlandt, if 
instead of nursing me they had drawn a sword and chopped the Umb clean 
off One day too a sympathizing fnend in the Indian iNavy came m to see 
me and intending to seat himself on my bad, sat doan on my wounded 
hand which was stretched out on my pillow by my side and then asked me 
How I did f — Voi JI pp 460 — Ihd 

The mention of liientenant Lake remmdB us, that, m the 
earlier part of the volume, tiiere is a graceful and well- 
merited tribute to the fine qualities of this young officer We 
must turn back to extract it — 

Thus was Lieutenant Lake in fact constituted the Commander in Chief 
of the Dadd pdtra army How well lie justified that unusual trust to die 
mutual honour ot bis own Government and that of the tioops he led will 
appear abundantly in these pages but thie is the place tor me to bear 
witness that be did co opeiate admirably with me throughout tlie war 
He did moie 

By his instructions from the Resident he was not put under my com 
laand Ac this time the Resident did not intend peiliaps tbatl should 
ever cross the Chenah and did not contemplate that I loutenant Lakes 
force and mine would be united m one body it seemed enough tlierefhie, 
to tell him to co-operate sccoiding to his own judgment and discietion 
But events hiought us niesistibly together Befoie Lieutenant Lake 
could reach his army I had crossed the Chenah and saved the Dsiid phti as 
from a disastrous defeat at Eiueyii and hnding me in the successiul esa 
eution of my own plans Lieutenant Lake at once put himself under my 
command and without one selfish tliougbt devoted his rare abilities and 
energy to serond tho operations of another I felt the generosity of the ao 
tion then hut Ido moie full justice to it now when I look back calmly 
on those stormy times and lememher how impossible it was that two 
young heads should alwavs think alike howeier true their beaits kppt 
time yet nevei waa there anything but unity oi action in the field 
Seldom indeed did we difihr even m the couuc 1 tent but if we had 
two plans Lake manfully exposed the weaknesses of mine and if 1 
was not to be convinced (as 1 own I very seldom was) gave up hia own 
better judgment and made mine pmfaot by the heartiness of his assistance 
ID giving It effi'ct 

My peaceful readers whose experience of “ heroes has happily been con 
fined wnliia the limits of the Biographical Dictionaiy or the smootl 
histoiian s page may think so well oi soldier nature as to deem Lake a mag 
nanimity and lack of jealouBj a thing of course but others who have Iivm 
in camps will know both its ranty and its value and esteem it the most 
unfading of the lam els won by Edward Lake under the walls of Mfilt&n 
Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he Chat taketh a city * 


♦ Proverlw f xvi,i 82 
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Lake joined Edwardes m bad healtbj bat in bigb Bpints. How 
invi^rating and re-assnnag to the latter it mast have been, to 
rec&ye tidi^ of near approach of auc^ a colleague, and ^at 

too, in so hearty a manner After congratulating me on “ the last 
victory,” says Edwardes, he wrote, “ don’t fight any more bat- 
tles, like a good fellow, till I jom you If there is any tmmedt- 
ate prospect of work, 1 wiU not wait for my traps, and trust to 
you for board, bed and shelter closing with a P S — *‘Let 
me know if there is azw tmmedtaie prospect of a fight, and I can 
join you in one mght ^ 

One more extract we must give. It is the dedicatory epistle 
The book IS Ihus gracefully and appropriately inscribed to Sir 
Henry Lawrence — 

Ut dear Lawrekce — If I have been able to eerve GoTonnnent to any 
purpose 1 owe it to your teacbiag and example and as the only way I 
may eirer have of proriog myself grateful for your lriendsbip» I ineoribe- 
your name upon these records of the days 1 least regict 

Believe me 

Ify dear Lawrence 

Stekmond Util \ Fver affectionately yours 

Jan 1861 / Herbert B Edwardes 

With this wc bring our extracts, and indeed our rcxiew, to a 
close The author savs, that he bad three objects in view in 
writing his book. 1 To put on record a victory, which he 
remen^ers with more satisfaction than any he helped to gam 
before Multan — tlie bloodless contpiest of the wild valley of 
Bnnufi 2 To give his countrymen at home an msight mto 
the actual life and labour<» of an Indian political officer 3 To 
contribute his mite of local knowledge to the world’s common 
stock And all these objects he has accomplished m a manner 
very refreshing to the reader ** The book,” he says, is simply 
what It professes to be, the record of a busy jear on an im- 
portant fixmtier, in a oountiy, and at a cnsis, which have excited 
the national attention of Englishmen.” A chapter it is in 
Indian history, which reflects lasting honour upon the national 
character 
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Art VIL — 1 Chaxtanya'-Cbarit&mT^a^ By Krishna D6s 
CalcuUa. B B 1261 

2 ChmtanyorMangal By Locfum D&s CfAcuUa B E 1250 

3 of the Religicfus Sects of the Hindus By H H WiU 
son L L D yF K S From the ” Asiatic Researches” Vols 
XVL, XVII Calcutta. 1846 

The disclcwiirea of Revelation apart, there is no country m 
the East — no country in the vrorld, more interesting m a reli« 
gious point of view than India. A consistent Hindu is the 
most religious being m existence He gets up from his bed 
religiously, anomts his body rehgiously, washes rehgioudy, 
dresses religiously, sits reh^ously, stands rd^iously, drinks 
religiously, eats rehgiously, sleeps religiously, learns relmously, 
r emai ns ignorant religiously, and becomes irrehgious rehgious- 
ly Xot an action he performs, not a step he takes, not a word 
he utters, not a breath ho draws, but he does all agreeably to 
the institutes of his rchgion. In no other country has there 
been on exhibition of so many modifications of the religious 
feeling Transcendental Thei'^m in all ito loftiness absolute 
Pantheism with all its horrors, murky Mysticism with its multi- 
tudinous brood of morbid feeling, and Idolatry of the most 
groielUug species, have all had their high and palmy days in 
India. Amid the manifold modes of religious feeling which 
obtain in the world, it would be difficult to pomt to one that 
has not had its counterpart m this country 

It IB not our object in this article (neither is it possible) to 
trace all the phases of religious ideas amongst the Hindus fiom 
the remotest antiquity to the present day But, notwith- 
standing the infinitely diversified modifications of the Hindu 
faith, the religious history of India may bo resohed mto tluee 

g reat eras. These are the era of Budi^sm , the era of Yaidic 
antheism , and the era of Puranio Polytheism The re- 
searches of the French saiansy of Wilson and Colonel Sykes, 
tend, perhaps, to establish the prevalence of Buddhism, antenor 
to the umversal sway of Brahmamsm And tlte idealistic 
Monotheism and absolute Pantheism of the Vedanta gave 
way in their turn to the idolatry and polytheism of the 
Purknaa. 

The Hindus, as they exist in our da) s, have been divided, in 
a religious pomt of view, into three great sects, the Sahta%, 
the Sawasj and the Vaishnoha’* Whether this classification la 
sufficiently comprehensive, we shall not stop here to mquire , 

T 
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suffice it to saj, that it oonmreheads, if not the whole, at least 
the great majority, of the Pfindus Of the firat two claasea, we 
shaU not any further remark at present, than that they profess 
themselves to be the worshippers of -SoAft— the tptpytia^ ao 
to speak, of the Hindu Tritwa, and of Siva, the third person 
of the Hindu Triad. 

A Vaishnava may be defined as a worshipper of Vishnu. 
This divinity, as the preserver and upholder of the three 
worlds, the patron of the heavenly powers, and the savi- 
our of men, is the object of the Vaishnava’s devout con- 
templation^i The oelebintion of his mighty exploits consti- 
tutes by Sir the greater portion of the later theology of the 
Hinda«i Though no hater of the rest of the gods, the devout 
Yar>hnava belie\ es that his I&hta-DelM — ^his guardian divuuty, 
the deity of his choice — ^i-^ the supreme go<l, the fount of exis- 
tence, and the abode of all excellencies. It was by his energy 
and at his bidding that Brahma created the universe All things 
live, move, and have their being in him , and into the unfathom- 
able abyss of his personality shall they eventually £[ow,as the final 
cau^e of all creation. It was he, who in olden times assumed 
the forms of the wondrous fibh, the divme boar, the terrible 
man-hon, and the immoveable tortoiae. It was he, who, taking 
the form of the heroic Bkma, crossed the ocean, and hurled 
destruction on the ten-headed king of the golden Lanka. It 
was he, who, assuming the shape of the wanton and merry- 
hearted Krishna, gambolled m the groves of Bnndaban, and won 
the hearts of the simple milk-mai£ And, at the consummation 
of the present Kalpa, he is destined to come once more m the 
shape of the formidable Kalki His club and choAra — ^the 
dreaded Sudarsan — are the terror of the gods. But, on the 
other hand, the bnght-haired and lotus-eyed Yaikantba is the 
destroyer of sorrow, the husband of prospenfy, and the patron 
of the muses. Such is the IshtiXrDebt^ of the '^aishnavas in 
generaL 

All Vaisbnavas, however, do not hold the same doctrines, or 
observe the same customs They may be divided into fourprm- 
cjnal Sampradayfi, or communities — ^the Sn Sampradayi, the 
lUifodhwa Soznj^dayi, the Budra Sampradayi, and the ^naka 
SampiadavL These hai e been sub-dtvided into several sections 
Wilson mentions the names of twenty, and we could enumerate 
more Most of these sectaries are not found in Lower Bengal 
We shall not, however, attempt to indicate the pecuhar shades 
of difference, that distinguish these sects from one another We 
shall confine our attention in this article to only one section of 
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the Veishnayas, iiaixiel7, the followers of Chaitanya, or the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal 

The founder of the modem VaishnaTas of Bengal is Sn 
Krishna Chaitanva, There have been ianatics in aJl ages of 
the world. Ecclesiastical history furnishes many examples of 
enthusiasts, who gave themselTes out to be the lights of the 
world, and the guides of men's consciences have been, 

found in the middle of the nineteenth century, who prodaimed 
themselves to be the saviour of the world, and who, m confir* 
znation of their impious ravings, showed to the gaping and cre- 
dulous multitude the stigmata, the crucifixion marks of the dying 
Bedeemer, m their own persons After this we need not mint 
to the enthusiasts and fanatics of heathenism. But though the 
palming of an imposition on the world be not a rare phenome- 
non, yet it is difficult to inamtoia it fox a long tune. To form 
a new community, to give it laws, and to exert a mighty 
infiuence on millions, are not events of every-day occurrence 
Whatever may be the estimate we form of the moral charac- 
ter and honesty of the false prophet of IVIecca, there can be 
but one opimon of his talents To have prevailed upon the 
idolatrous Arabs to discard their Kaaha, to have published 
a system of reli^on dilferent from all existing systems, to 
have converted to ms opinions, by whatever means, a whole peo- 
ple, and to have become the founder of a sect, which now com- 
prehends a third of the world's peculation— oU this was the 
creation of no ordinary intellect. Though we hate his imposi 
tion, yet we cannot help admiring the intrepidity of his oemus 
and toe energy of his character The founder of the Jesuits 
was also no orainary man. To have trained up the hardy 
xmlitia of the Apoc^ypfre Babjion, and to have given them 
an organization durable as brass, were not the aohievementa of 
ordinary abihties. 

Cbaitanya is the founder of a religious sect, which is said to 
be eight milhons strong There is scarcely a village m Bengal, 
m which IS not to be found a follower of the Nadiy& mendi- 
cant Of all the Hindu sects, it is at present the most energetic. 
It has its apostles, its evangdists, its teachers. It sends forth 
Its preachers to win proselytes from the other Hmdu sectaries. 
It seems to be mcreasing in wealth and infiuence Vanous 
circumstances may be mentioned, wluch have contributed to the 
wide diffiusion of the religious dogmas of Chaitanya , — their 
eimphcity, their virtual agreement with existing religious ideas, 
the boundless credulity of the people, and the zeal of the 
first Yaishnavas But, notwithstanding all these concurring 
circumstances, it must confessed that Chaitanvahad no small 
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degree of mental intrepidity It would be preposterous to place 
bun in the same rank with Muhammad or Loyola , but he may 
be advantageously oompared to Apollonius of Tyana or Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichos. 


We purrose to give a short account of the hfe of Chaitanya, 
as recorded m the two Bengali treatises, the names of which we 
have placed at the head of this article* But before we begin the 
narrative, we may say a word or two on the treatises themselves. 
The Chaitanya^Mangnl of Lochan Das, though a respectable au- 
thority among the VaisfanaTas, is a mere compilation from works 
of larger size. It docs not protees to be a regular biograplty of 
Chaitanva , it is but a compend of the leadmg incidents of hia 
life. The Chattanya^ Chantamn^, composed by Krishna Das, is 
“ the book ’ of the Bengal Yaishnavas It is the Vaishnava’s 
gospel He bows down to it with the greatest reverence, and va- 
lues it as the most precious treasure. Every intelligent follower 
of Chaitanya has got a copy of it. He reads it by day and by 
night, and frequently bedews it with the streams of tenderness 
that gush from his pious eyes It ^feeses to be an abridgment 
of a latger work in Sonslsnta by Brmdaban Das, it contains, 
notwithstanding, U])ward8 of seven hundred octavo pages of 
close type It is dividciiinto three sections — ^the Adi Lda, the 


MojJJiya Ltiloy and the Anta Lila The frrst section gives an 
account of the infancy and youth of the incarnate god , the 
second, of his assunung the monastic hfe and his vanuns pere- 
grinations , and the third, of the discourses he uttered, of the 
doings of some of his principal followers, of his intense medita- 
tions, and his ecstatic visions. It is written in Bengali, but pro- 
fusely mterlarded with Sausknt quotations, chiefly fixim the Srt 
Bh^anat and the BhdgavcU Gita. The style is quite 
Difficult Sanskrit stanzas altcmato with the most vulgar 
gibbensh spoken by fisher women. There is also a good sprink- 
ling of the Hmdustani and the Uriya Its lite^nry quolitiea 
are certainty not of the highest order It is written in wretch- 
ed taste. Tedious dcscTiptions the most tnfling things fill 
whole pages The recital of the various dishes m feasts, m 
honour of Chaitanya, sometimes takes up two mortal pages. 
It 13 written in poetry, that is, in jingling rhyme , for there is 
no real poetry — not a spark of it — from beginning to end. 

In the town of SmhaUa (Sylhet) m Bengal, there lived a 
Brahman of ihe name of Upeiidra Misra He had seven sons, 
of whom Ja^armdih was the eldest. Learned as Jagannath 
was m the wisdom of the Brahmans, and impressed with a high 
idea of Ibe merit consequent on daily ablutions in the sacred 
^nga, he removed from Snhatta, and took up his abode 
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in the Tillage of This small Tillage 

hea on the biuiks of the Bh&girsthi, seventy miles distant 
from the metropolis o£ Bnti^ India Owing to the aaadin- 
ty with which Sanskrit literature la cultivated m thia place, 
it may not improperly be termed the Athens of Lower Ben- 
gal. its school of logic is well known. Some tune ago it was 
graced with many tofa, or colleges, whither the ingenuous youth 
of the Bengali Bratuoans resorted for inatruction. In this 
village Jagann&th waa happy m the company of his wife, 
Sachi, who had given birth to a son named l^stoaruvcL. The 
prospect of another child gladdened the hearts of the happy 
pair, but the cup of human felimty is seldom without an 
infusion of bitterness. Distressing anxieties filled the mind of 
Jagannath. Ten tedious months had rolled away, and Sachi 
was still expectant. Various circumstances bad occurred to 
convince the parents that the child, whoso birth was delayed, 
was to be no ordmary being Adwait-ananda — a rqmted 
sage of a neighbounng Tillage — had paid divine homage to 
the unborn deity An astrofoger, skilled m the occult pro- 
fundities of his science, had predicted that the child in the 
womb of Sachi was none other than the creator of the nm- 
verse. Sachi herself had seen unspeakable sights m the 
heavens , while Jagannath had dreamt that lus bouse was en- 
compass^ with a surpassing halo The people of ^ idiy&,who 
had heard these marvellous reports, waited witli anxiety for 
the birth of the wondrous child. At last the happy and long- 
wished-for day arrived. Chaitanya, who was fdl thirteen 
months in the womb, was ushered into the world m the month 
of Phalgun, in the year 1485 of the Chnstian era.* The ad- 
vent of such on illustnous peroonage could not take place with- 
out the accompaniment of a marvellous occurrence The moon 
Buifered an ecupsc. The spotless moon of truth, wliioh u as 
to illume the wree worlds, having arisen in Nadiyti, the spot- 
ted moon of the heavens was devoured Rahu ” Such is 
the reflection of the devout Knskua u&b — the author of 
the Chantamnta The joy of the people was great. They 
flocked to have a sight of the infrnt divmity There was 
one especially whose juy knew no bounds , it was Adwaita 
Ananda He danced, wept, and laughed round the village 
to the mfimte amusement of the spectators. But Kadiy4 
was not the only scene of festivity, the heavens were filled 

* It f» worth nottog that the founder of the Bengal Vaishnavag was born two 
yean after the birth of Luther-^e ^at refonoer of Christendom It w inter 
«stiii|f to obserTo m dlflbrcnt parts of the world Uie oontemporatieonB mardh of trntii 
and filsehood. To us, who are believers in the agency of invisible spirits the com 
ddeoce seems far from ac^ndestal 
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With gladness, and the Debths shouted for joy The countless 
^ties of Vaikantha, and all the bnghtrrol^ dwellers of that 
happy paradise, the biographer gravely tells us, aasuimng the 
forms of men, visited the new-born babe and gave gilts to 
him The first thing, that attracted the attention of the joyous 
parents, was the impression on the child of the thirty-two 
marks of the person of Ndriyan. They believed with joy that 
their child was the second person of the Hindu Triad — ^the de- 
liverer and preserver of go^ and men. 

Chaitanya, in his childhood, was by no means a model of 
gentleness and modesty The wild and boisterous pranks of 
his early days stand m ill keeping witli the quiet and contem- 
plative character of his after-litc His chudhood has been 
fully described by Lochan Das m the Chmlanya’^Mangal 'We 
cannot persuade oursehes, however, to transcribe a tenth of 
what the admirmg disciple has recorded. AVe shall pass over 
the miracles ascribed to mm in this early stage of his life — the 
translation of a dog, initiated mto the mybtencs of Ilan Nam&t 
into heaven — the prophecies he is said to have uttered — (he 
petty acts of larceny he committed — and the naivete, with 
which he asked his mother to give him the moon, that he might 
play with it. The precocity ot his talents may be illustrated 
by the following anecdotes. One day, his mother haMug given 
him to eat fned paddy and sweetmeats, he deliberately began 
to eat day in preference to them. On bemg questioned as to 
the reason ol this strange conduct, the infant philosopher re- 
plied, that there was no difference between clay and the food 
given him, and that the latter was only a modification of the 
former 1 On another occasion he was observed to stand on an 
unclean place His mother ordered him to wipe off the pollu- 
tion, he had contracted, by bathing in the Bh^rathi, which he 
refused to do, adding as his reason, that all places were alike, 
and that punty or impurity could only be predicated of the 
soul The wildness of his disposition may be illustrated by 
the following stones. Being endowed with a robust constitu- 
tion, he was in the habit of beating all the boys of his age that 
came m his way When the girls of the village went mto the 
nver to wash, he took away their dry clothes, which they had 
left on the b^k, and did not restore them without gettmg pre- 
sents from them. On one occasion he struck bis mother so 
sev^ely, that she fainted awav, and was on the pomt of death, 
when he himself restored her by workmp a mirade He habit- 
ually stole away from temples the ofierm^ of the gods. The 
little rascal also had the impudence to nuke water on the ncc- 
dish of an esteemed Fandit of Nadivft 
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JaganB^th Miera did not neglect to procure for hu beloved 
Ntmdi (so was bis child namra) a learned teacher He went 
through the usual course of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry 
He was early remarked for the retentiveness of his memory 
While was duplaying the bnlUancy of his talents in the 

collies of his native village, his elder brother, to the great 
gnei of the parents, assumed the life of an ascetic 
after ^imai was married to Lakskmt About tins tune, old 
Jagann&th died, whose toeral obsequies his dutiM son cele^ 
bratcd with becoming solemnity On the decease of hia fither, 
Nim&i commenced life as a schoolomastcr The fame of his 
harniug attracted many pupde: 

While carrying on the peaceful Ubours of a professor, he 
made a tnp into the eastern parts of Bengal, and surprised the 
people by the variety and depth of his learning A Brahman, 
who had waded through the whole of the Bhndu Shastras with- 
out discovering the gem of true happiness, was, in a dream, 
recominended to the divme teaching of the Nadiya Pandit. On 
hiB return home he found that lus beloved mrtner, the fair 
Lakshmi, had departed this life. Bv the solicitations of his 
mother, he married a second time, and his nuptials with the 
daughter of Saudtan were celebrated with great pomp As Nim6i 
was diligent in the observance of the Hindu ritual, he took a 
mumey to Ghiya, and offered cakes to the manes of his ancestors. 
Prom Gaya he was proceeding towards IVl^thura, but was 
hindered by a voice from heaven. 

Books exert v ast influence on nations, peoples, and tongues 
Who can estimate the amount of influence the Aoran has ex- 
erted in forming the habits, the dispositions, and the minds of 
those milhons, who are under the strong delusion of the false 
prophet ^ Who can calculate the infmzty of good produced 
by that book of books — the Bible ? In India, after the expul- 
uon of Buddhism, when the star of BrahmoDioal authority was 
in the ascendant, the Vedas "were the book of the age, lo the 
Vedas succeeded the Fur4nas, which exert their baneful influ- 
ence to this day The Purana, which seems to hav e been ** the 
book,” by way of eminence in the days of Chaitanya, was the 
Sn Bhaaavat Nimii hod read this book with deep atten- 
tion He became familiar with the stnkmg incidents, that 
flu its thnlhng pages. It flUed his mind, moulded his soul, 
and tinctured his fancy By mcessant mentation on Krishna, 
he entertained unbounded affection for that divinity He 
repeated, by day and by night, the name of his guardian 
deaty, and, with hmh-wrou^t enthusiasm, celebrated ^ 
praises. It was after returning from Gaya that Nimai 
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commenced the reformer l>imng’ his travels he had found 
tho “nches of Krishna's love,” which he was resolved on 
publishing to the world. All great reformers are men of one 
idea The human mind, owing to the limited mnge of its 
capacities and of that passjon, or enthusiaBm, which is nece^arj 
to the completion of any undertaking, seems to be utterly 
unfitted for coning on at the same time a variety of projectsw 
The reformer of Nadiyk was pre-emmently a man of one idea 
But this umty of idea may be earned to a morbid excess. 
When the whole mmd, wim all its powers and energies, is 
intensely devoted to the contemplation of an object wluch 
fills it, it 18 necessaniy abstracted from all other objects. When 
this absence, or rather mtense presence, of mmd is earned to 
a faulty excess, the mind verges towards insanity Hence the 
truth of the common, '^aying that “ Gemus is allied to madness.” 
Tho dtfierence between a maniac and a genius, peycholo^call^ 
considered, is that the former can control the mind and direct it 
at pleasure to other objects, while tJie latter has lost all power 
over the succession of Ins thoughts. That the Nadiya samt, by 
incesbant contemplation, rendered himself imbecile, will appear 
in the sequel In the mean tune we may remark, that thusort 
of morbid meditation on Krishna appears to have produced in him 
that state of the mmd, which is aptly designated by the term eu-> 
thusia<«m. Immediately before commencmg the ^eat work of 
preaulung the “ love oi Knshna, ' as he tcimed it, he fell into an 
euthusiastic fit of devotion. The mtensity of his feelings sought 
expression m the movements of his body He fell on the grou^, 
rolled in the dust, wept, laughed, and danced. Dnniig this Jh-em 
Pral&p, or “ fit of love,” which lasted for hours, he neither ate nor 
drank. When it was day, he would ask what part of the mght 
it was, and, when it was night, he would ask what part of the day 
it was, while ever and anon he uttered the words — ** Krishna. I 
Knshna I Han bed I Han bal 
His native village was the first scene of his labourai On his 
recovery from the /Vm Pralapf he boldly proclaimed the name 
of Han, or Knshna, as the ouW deliverer of mankind. Some 
of the respectable Brahmans of Nadiya he easily gamed over 
The viUage oi Nadiya resounded with the JIan Nama. Oour- 
ban (another name of Chaitanyu), with h» diacmles, spent 
whole mghts m smgmg the praises of Kadhi and Knsl^ , m 
discoursing on the amours ox the milk-maids of Mathuri , lu 
weeping, laughing, and dancing In these nocturnal meet- 
ings, wmch (uten were dissolved at day-break, Gourhaii, it is 
siaVely stated, constantly transformed himself into the six- 
hauded Vishnu. Other nurades were not wanting We shall 
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mention only one When encompassed by his admiring and 
adonng disciples, Gor6 Chand takes the stone of a mango and 
bunea it m the earth. In a moment the seed genmnates, be- 
comes a la^e tree, bears npe fruits, which ” hang amiable” on 
the bended branches. To the infinite delight ot the hungry 
Vaishnavas, they are ordered to pluck and eat. The nature of 
these nocturnal devotions may be judg^ from the following 
specimen. When assembled in a room, Gourhan, by mitaoulous 
agency, stripped all his disciples of their clothes, which so de- 
lighted the Bhaktas, that through excess of ^oy they danced in 
the room to the unspeakable delight of their gay lord This 
devotional dance of naked Yauahnai as is related by Itochan Bds 
in the Chaitanya^Mangal. 

Hitherto, the doctnnea of Gourhan had been confined to hia 
chosen disoiples. The lime of lus public mmistry was now come 

Go ” said he to lus disciples, in one of the nocturnal meetmga 
desenbed above , go, and proclaim m every house m Nadiy& 

‘ the name of Han '^Peach it to the old and young, the sinful 
‘ C^nddla as n cU a*’ the righteous Brahmin , then will thoj 
‘ with case go across the nver of death” For executii^ the 
commission ot their master, the tunid disciples were not yet 
prepared They recounted the many dangers that anuitv.d 
this bold step, the i eliemcut opposition tliey would likclv meet 
with, and in p^icular the virulent enmity, which tn o Brahmans., 
Jng&i and Madhai, had conceived against Han Ndim Gour- 
han, nothing daunted by the representation of these difficulties., 
determmed to go himbclf, accompanied with all bw Bhaktas, info 
the streets, and fearlessly proclaim the name of Han Accord- 
ingly, on the following monung, he collected all his disciples, and 
at their head marched through the streets Entranced by the 
music of the Mrtdanga and the Karatalj the yalshna^aB with up- 
lifted hands sung the praises of Krishna Says Lochan T)k & — 
" jN'adiy^ became an ocean of gladness , tlic sound of /fan 
‘ nta reached the skies.” The novelty of the spectacle attracted 
the notice of the whole village Great was the sensAtion, tre- 
mendous the tumult Kegardless of the remarks of innumera- 
ble spectators, and in the teeth of all opposition, the Vaibhna- 
ins prosecuted thoir deiotional music, vociferations, and d^ces. 
But Jagii and Mhdh^, the mortal foes of Han Nam&, had not 
vot appeared in the field. Boused Iw the harsh dissonance of 
the h^atfil and the pious veils of the frantic Gorhs, scarcely had 
the infidel brothers come out into the street, when they saw be- 
fore them the Vdshnava pToccsBion. Their rage knew no houndb 
Unfurnished with anj ofmnsive weapons, one of them took up 
1 broken pitcher from an adjoining dung-hiU, and flung it right 

L 
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amongst tJie dancing rchgionista. Poor ^ity^nanda, whom 
Chaitanya loved as a Wther^ was severely wounded on the head. 
Fierce flashed the rolling eyes of the Arch-Vaishnava In the 
fierceness of his anger, he commanded one of the heavenly 
powers to destroy the impious striker "While budhrsan was 
proceeding to e^ect this oloody coimnissiOD, the gentle Nityd- 
nanda persuaded his enraged master to give place to wrath, and, 
insteaa of hurhng destruction on the heads of the guilty 
wretches, to impart to them the riches of Hon Chai- 

tanya complied with the request of the amiable sufferer The 
funous order was rc\oked. The ^mt of contrition was im- 
parted to the inhdel brothers. With bended knees and joined 
hands, they implored and obtained mercy of the mcamatc 
deity, and thenceforward became his zealous foUoD^ers The 
tame of this miraculous conversion calmed all opposition, and 
spread a wholesome terror through the villages. From thi^ 
time ISadiyfi rang with the praises of Krishna “ The waters 
** of faith,’’ the pious biographer modestly remarks, “ inundated 
‘ the sacred city of Xaba-UwipA By the untiring exertions 
of ChaiUmya’b dibciples, all the inhabitants were initiated into 
the mvstenos of Tlan Nama The village resounded day and 
night witli the !Mridanga, and Karatal — to the Yaishna'i as more 
chartmn^ tL^n an angel’b song 

But the febtiMtv of the joyous town was soon com ei ted 
into mourmng and lamentation Begardics'^ of the cxpostula- 
tjoiis of his mother aud wife, Chaitanja, now twenty-four 
years old, resoUed on becoming an a&cetie, set out early one 
morning foi a neighbounng \illagc, where resided a holy sage 
There he was solemnly renounced the Grikashta life, was taught 
the formulae ot Vatrti(/ism, and, m addition to his former names 
of Nimai and Gourmn, received the new appellation — Srt 
Krishna Chadcaiyu The news of Gourhan’s iSanyos filled 
Nadiya with overwhclining gnef The devoted Bhaktas wgit 
rivers of tears Sachi was inconsolable Viehnu-Pnd, the 
consort of the ascetic, swooned away at the melancholy 
news. Unable to suppress their intense feeling, the Voishna- 
vas ran from one part of the village to anomer It seemeil 
as if the demon of distraction him seized the residents of 
Nadiyl But the deed had been done The fine locks of hair, 
that once adorned the head of Gourhari, aud which were the 
envy of the lemale sex, liad been cut , the Mantra had been 
whispered into his car , his name had been changed, and the 
pilgnm staff borne The drooping spirits of the sorrow-stricken 
disciples, however, were cheered by the appearance of Cbai- 
tanya in the place of lus nativity Intimation of his intended 
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Mbit had been previoufiily given From an early hour of a certain 
4lay, the house of Adwaitananda had been crowded to excess 
rhoy waited with brcathleea expectation To their unspeakable 
dehght, Chaitanya suddenly appeared. They received nun with 
shouts of joy V anou«» were the methods, to which he resorted 
to animate the spirits of his follower and dissipate the intoler* 
able grief of his fond mother In the height of their joy in 
possession of a present deity, the Vaishnavaa sung, laughed, wept, 
and danced. But Chaitanya must pnit from them The holy 
duties of a renouucer of the wmld and all its pleasures must be 
practised. Pilgrimages liad to be performed , spots, redolent of 
the rehgious rccoUectionsof olden tunes, had to be visited. The 
still, small, but steady voice of duty made him deaf to the 
cnti^ties of his sorrowmg di«ciplcd The idea of deluging 
the and wastes of India with the floods of KrishnaV lo\e took 
po3ses«<ion of his ardent mind 

After performing a variety of imrades, and assuring the 
Tgonizmg Bhoktas of his continual presence with them, Chai- 
tanya, accomp^ed by his attached friend, Nitv Luanda, de- 
parted towards Onssa In his way so deeply affected was he 
with the impiety of the people and their ignorance of ICnshna, 
that he was almost melmed to drown himself for ^ cry gnef 
But the dclightfiil sounds “ Krishna 1 Krishna 1” elicited from 
the mouth of a little boy, altered his resolution, and soincwliat 
relieved his sorrowful heart He reached Ntlachal (Cuttack), 
and took up his residence in the house of a learned Brahman 
The chief object of hia visit to Orissa was to see the fiir famed 
Fa^nn&th, the lord of the world The sight of the aimless 
divinity filled him with incffiible delight. So o-verpowcring 
were ms spnitual sensations, that he fell down insensible on the 
ground lESvery fresh visit smularly affected the !Nadjy£ fiinatic 
The people wondered at the fen eney of his rebgious jmprf'ssaons 
and the ardency of bis emotions. For hours together he sat 
before the iV^-bnilt Jagannatli, and, through the e of lively 
feith and mtensc devotion, discerned, in that u"ly idol, rays of 
heavenly beauty and divmc efiulgence. It womd be t^ioiis to 
recite the conferences he held, the prodigies he performed, and 
the enthusiastic fits into which he fell, durmg nis residence m 
the precincts of the temple of the “ Molodi of tbe East ” Suf- 
fice it to say that he made many proaolyfes, that the streets of 
Xil&(^l resounded with Han Bal, tliat divine honours were 
asenbed to him, and that the po<^lc hung on his lips with mute 
attention and intense admiration. 

Bent on the accomplishment of the high object of his divine 
mission, Chaitanya determined to proceed southward as far as 
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Bdinis*»epam — the spot where R&m&, having thrown a causeway 
acrofo the strait?, h^ passed over with his troops to the golden 
capital of the teu>headed R&\ana The Vaishnavas of K^chal 
could scarcely reconcile themselves to the idea of losing, even for 
a tune, the presence of the incarnate diximty , and it was with 
n^t dificulty that he was allowed to deport from amongst them. 
The words which he pronounced, when setting out on his 
evangelistic expedition, are too characteristic to he omitted , 
« Krishna I Krishna ' Knshna ^ Knshna I Krishna ' Krishna ^ 
‘ O ^shna • Kndana • Krishna ^ Knshna I Knahna ' Krishna ^ 

* KriKhnn. T O Krishna Knahna I Krishna { Knshna ' Krishna ^ 

* Krishna' Krishna ' O save me , Knshna 1 Knshna ' Krishna ' 

* Knshna ^ Krishna ' Kn&hna ^ O deliver me K4m& B%hav ^ 

* Kima B&ghava ' K4uid Rughava I O sa> e me , Krishna 

* Kesavo’ Knshna Kesava' Krshna Kesava 0 dclnermef'’ 
Along the whfile of hi* joumev, C haitani a incessantly repeated 
these worda The people of the countries, through which he 
passed, thronged round him Chaitanya said “Han Bal,” 
the people, that heard him, said “ Han ilal, ’ and others, that 
heard fliem, said also “Han BaL’* “In manner,” says 
Krishna Dfis, “ did the people of the south country (Deccan) 
become Vaishnavas.” And no wonder No instructions had to 
be given, no doctrines taught, no ceremonies practised, no duties 
enjoined Froselj-tism under these circumstances was the 
simplest thing under the sun. The man, that repeated the 
words “ Han Bal,” was reckoned a convert. 

It IS not our design, iti this running sketch of Chaitanya’s 
life, fully to describe the various incidents that occurred in 
Ins pilgnmagc to the south. The leading stages of his 
journey can only be glanced at On the banks of the Goda- 
very he met with the king of the adjacent country, to whom 
he showed his divine form, and discoursed on the mystic love 
of Krishna and the Gopis. On the banks of the Caveiy he 
spent four months with a Brahman, who became his convert. 
As he proceeded southward, he visited all those places, which 
are celebrated m the R&mayana. On the plains ot Fanchavati 
tihe recollections of olden tunes, embalmed m the immortal song 
of Vfilmiki, rushed mto his mind — ^the disfiguration of Surpanar 
kh&, the murder of Morichi, the rape of Sita, and the mconsola- 
hie OTicf of the heroic K^hava. On reaching his journey’s 
end he recited the poem of Yalmilu. From REunisseram he 
returned by the same route, confinmng the Bhaktaa Thus, after 
accumulating m his person the sanctities of all the holy places 
in the south, and prof^immg to thousands the marvelous e&<S0r 
cy of Han Chaitanya returned to KilichaL 
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The return of Chaitanya was celebrated with pubbc rejoicings 
The YaishnavaB of Bengal, to whom notice of his amyal had 
been sent, flocked to see the incarnate lord of the universe 
The ^red city put on the appearance of festivity Its walls 
echoed wrth the praises of CliaiUnya and the music of the Mn- 
danga. But the day of the grand Vaishnava demonstration 
was approachme The festival of the Bath Jitrd drew near 
Crowds of people poured in from all parts ol India to witness 
the pompous celebration The idol Jagann&th, riding on his 
proud car, was to make a ^rooeusiun thioiigh the sacred city 
Vast was the concourse of men, women and children. Chai- 
tanya with his followers, Bengalis and Unyaa, joined the crowi 
At the sight of the idol he was coniulsed with joy With the 
Mew of taking a conspicuous part m the proceedings of the day, 
he divided his dis<nple8 into tour large I;)amprad£yi8, or bands, 
who were to celebrate the Sankirftan on four sides of the mag- 
niflcent oar To each bond were attached two players on the 
Mridanga, a principal smger, and a chief dancer, besides a 
number of ordinary disciples The sound of “ Han Bal” on 
all sides of the car attracted the curiosity of the vast multi- 
tude The sound of the musiCdJ mstrument^ tlie violent danc- 
ing of the VaiahnavaSjand their dootional screaminga produced 
a ^eat sensation 

But we hav e kept out of sight the hero of tlic day Chait- 
anya had not joined anj of the bands, yet was he present in 
them all He was seen eveir where He w as observed smg- 
mg and doncm^ with all the bands at the same time But tins 
was not all The author of the Ckaritamnta tells us, that he 
constautly trans&rmcd himself during these dancings. He was 
in a tremendous danemg-fit. He pers^ed so profusely, tiiat 
those who stood near were moistened. This was a high day of 
the Voishnavas Says Krishna Das — “ The sound of the hart- 
tan filled three worlds,** So captivating was the sound 
of the Vaishna^’a-maddening Mndaoga, so graceful the eiolu- 
tions of Chaitanya*s body, and so mellifluous the song of the 
Bhaktas, that the car stopped in the middle of the road, and 
the lordly deity with steady eyes gazed at the pious show 
The marvellous feats of the day were concluded by a miracle 
The car of Jagannfith "tood motioiiless The innumerable mul- 
titudes had tried their umted strength The gigantic elephants 
of the Baja of Puri had failed The ^cf of the pilgrims at 
this catastrophe l^ew no bounds. Clraitanja came to their 
rescue. He pushed it by his head, and the car moved along 
Soon as the umeels of the unwieldr chariot clattered along the 
ground, the multitudinous host i^outed Han BaL” These 
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scenes Ti ere annnalty renewed n hen the Vaishnayas of Bengal 
came to Ptin at the Rath J^trl The rest of the year was 
spent by Chaitanya m propagating his doctrines, m prosel^iiiK- 
ing, m confirming the taith of his foUowcre, and the celebror- 
tion of the Kirttan His residence in Nilac^l contributed not 
a little to infuse life into the worship of Jaganndth The num> 
ber of pilgrims increased every year, who returned to their 
houses laden with the treasures of Bhaktu 

Alter spending four ^ears m this manner, Choitanya made a 
short tour to Bengal, visited his mother, and confirmed the faith 
of his drooping disciples. After returning to the sacred cit\ he 
set out on a p^nmage to Bnudaban. Leaving the mam road, 
and enterm^ into the jungles on the left of Cuttack, accompa- 
med by his devoted disciple, Bala-Bhadra, he proceeded towards 
Mathura The marvels, which attended his journey, merit a 
somewhat moi e than cur^oiy notice on account of their charac- 
terifctic richness. The jungles, through which he passed, w ere 
full of savage men and dolefid creatures Thc^ were the 
Imunts of tigers, leopardt, wild elephant', and all sorts of raven- 
ous beasts of prey The habitations of human beings were 
few and fiir between. But t]ie=*c mconvcmenccs and dangers 
did not damp tlie ardent zeal of the 'V aishnnva preacher The 
name of Han, which he ever and anon repeated, operated a& 
a charpi against the attacks of rapacious neasts We mu'>t 
allow Krir-hna Dds to sp( nk for faimnclt " Maliaprabhu,'’ si^s 
he, Icavmg the common route entered into the dense jungles 
‘ on the left of Cuttack, with the name of Rnshna in his 
' mouth, at the sound of whndi tigers and elephants made 
‘ way for him The lord pas^^cd through herds of tigers^ ele- 

* jihants, rhinoceroses, and wild boars The simple BaWBha- 

* dra was aatoni^’hed to see those furious beasts keep a rcs- 
' poctfiil distance from the klahd-pnibhu. One day, ns the 

* lord was passing on, his foot chanced to strike a tiger, keeping 

* on the road. The lord said, * Krishna I Knshna at the 

* sound of whnJi the tiger, rising up, danced for joy On ano- 
' ther occasion, as the lord was totbmg m the nver, a fiock of 
' intoxicated elephants came thither to drink water The lord, 
‘ throwing water at them, said, ‘Repeat the name of Knsh- 

* na”, on which all the elephants lOkouted * Kns^a^ Krishna ” 
‘ and, moved by faith and love, danced and sun^ some of them 
‘ fell to the ground, and others made a loud nmsc, to the great 
‘ wonderment of the ample Bala-Bhadn When the lord cele- 
‘ brated the praises of K^ma, flocks of deer attended him on 
‘ both sides of the way to hear the delightfiil sound The lis- 
‘ temng deer were joined by five or seven tigers, who all went 
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* along With the lord. The lord said to them, * Say ^ 

* KiiSina I’ and the deer and the tigers, with the name Krishna 
‘ on their hps, danced with joy To wie surprise of Bak-Biadm, 
‘ and the amuBement of the lord, the tigers and the deer em- 

* braced and kissed each other Peacocks and other birds hung 
‘ on the hps of the lord, and, repeating the name of Knahna, 

‘ danced with joy The lord said ‘ K&n. Bal,’ and plants and 
‘ trees swelled at the myful sound. The vegetables and miner- 
^ als of the country of Kashi-khanda, hcarmg the name of Krish- 
na, became mad with love 

When he went to the abodes of human beings, he was supph- 
ed with all manner of provisions milk, sugar, curd, and gtu — 
that nectar of the Hindus — ^they gave him m abundance The 
people gladly received the Han ]Sam&,and became his convert'' 
In this manner, preaching through the wilderness, he came to 
Benares. In Benares — ^tho most sacred city in the w orld — the 
residence of biva, a city isolated from the universe, shming hkc 
the settmg sun, and taking away the sms of men, Chaitanya 
made many converts. Pas^g through Prayag (Allahabad), and, 
bathmg m the Jumna, he came to the city of ifathur&. The 
sight of the birth-place of Krishna affected him m the highest 
dcOTce O-verwhelmed with deep feeling, he fell to the ground 
and became insensible On his recovery from this lovc-fit, with 
indescribable enthusiasm he sauntered about those phu cs, where 
occurred the marvellous mcidents recorded in the Sn Bkagca at 
There was not one sacred sjxot in the circle of Maihv.ru, as it is 
called, which he left unvisited The twehe groves, which btill 
breathe of the amours of the JVlathura lover and hi«* mtotress 
Kadha, he took especial delight in minuteh inspecting The 
mhabitants of Golok-Dhar found in him all the charactcrj«.tics 


of their fiivountc deit j The cows of Mathuri recognized in 
him that wanton god that was bom there , the birds of the 
twelve groves sat on his hands as he passed, and cheered him 
by their sweet melody, the peacocks \ied with one another m 
disjila^ing to thur lord the splendour of their plumage , and 
the flowers fell off their stalks at hu feet, and worshipped him 
All nature became vocal with the praises of Cliaitaiiya But 
it IB needless to say more , for, as writes Krishna Ibis, “ ten 
millions of volumes will not suffice to dtsenbe only the trana- 
* formations of MahA-prabhu in the sacred city of Hnndabau ” 
While returnmg to Onssa, he held eonjcrenccs with hia 
celebrated disciples, Svoarupa and Sawdan, at Allahabad and 
Benares. It was at this time that he d^played his skill 
m the Sansknta by aflSxmg no less than sixty-onc meanmgs 
to a single otanza of the Sn Bhagaiat After pa«‘8ing through 
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Bengal, 'ft here he comforted hia sorrowing Bhaktas, he re- 
turned to NiUchal, from whence he was destmed never to de- 
part The twelve years, that he spent at Nilachal, are void 
of incidents. His time was devoted to the instruction of his 
followers, the evphcation of the doctrines of the Sn Bluxg&vat^ 
the recemng of visits and adorations from the Vaishna^as 
of Bengal, and the several exercises of Vaishnava devotion 
— laughing, weeping, singing, and dancing 

He now frequently feu into £ts of insamty, miscalled devo- 
tion, His mmd, which was early tinctured with no small degree 
of fanaticism, now displayed unmistakcable signs of imhocility, 
however they may be explained away by 1^ admmng bio- 
grapher We have olreadv seen that the Sn Bhagatat a 
colour and complexion to his mind During his last residence 
at K'lIiUihal, he ^ve himself up to intense meditation on the in- 
cidents recorded in the above-mentioned Purana. The adven- 
tureb of Krishna were the objects of bis daj -dreams and night- 
visions He saw Krishna eve^ where E^ery reservoir of 
water was to him the -veritable Jumna, on who'«e mimic streams 
his guardian deitv made men*j excurbion** He confounded the 
subjective feeling of his mmd with the objective reahties of 
the external wond. In the company oi his follow ers he often 
fancied that he was walking among the groves of Bnndaban, 
or bathing in the Jumna, or dancing with the {diephcrdesscs and 
milk-maids oi the Indian Arcadia These fits of down- 
right msanity arc represented by Krishna Das lioly raptures 
and extatic visions. Under the infiuence ot these fits he 
drowned himself in the sea. This last incident of his life is 
recorded in the 18th section of tlie 3rd book of the Clumia- 
mrita It is too long to be transcribed here , we shall there- 
fore give a short abstract of it 

With a mind absorbed in meditation on the Lilas of the 
shepherd-god of Mathurd, be drew near the sea-shore with 
a view to sequestrate himself for a few hours from the bustle 
of the world Looking intently on the hoarse-resoundmg 
mam, he fancied it to be the Jumna, on whoso ciystm 
waters the Gopis of Bnnddban were ewmuning Eager to 
^om in the frolics of the limhly-fev oured maids, he jurajied 
into the sea. Emaciated as his body was by constant vigils 
and fastings, it fioated on the water, and fdl into a fisher- 
man's net nard by the shore. It was mght The fisherman, 
perfectly unaware of the circumstance, congratulated himself 
oir the success of the day, as he felt the hcavinesa of the net. 
AVith all the strength he could command, he dragged the net to 
fhe shore when, lo ^ instead of a large fi^, a human corpse nude 
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ita appearance ’ With ail possible haste he drew it ashore, when 
the apparently lifeless corpse made a lamt sound, which curdled 
the blood of the fear<«tncken fisherman He concluded it to be 
a Bhdt Distracted with fear, with trembbug feet and an 
a^tated frame, the fisherman was mcmg along the sea-shore, 
\^en he was mot by Swarupa and Biminanda, who bad been 
seeking from sun-set their divine master The fisherman told 
hiB ta^ On reaching the spot, they recognized m the fisher- 
man’s Bhdt, the saviour of the universe They laid the 
remams of then* submerged lord on the sandy beach, and rent 
the air with the sounds cu « Han BaL” The musie oi Krist- 
na’s name, it is said, restored life to the dead* As the Yaish- 
navas pretend that soon after this Chaitan} a made his disap- 
pearance from the stage of the world, and as Krishna D^ closes 
ins biography with this mcident, without telhng us what became 
of him afterwards, there can be no doubt that Chaitanya did not 
survive his marine excursion He was then about 43 

Wc have given a pretty full account of the Maha-prahhu 
of the Vaishnavas, of his eminent disciples we cannot afiord 
room for say mg much. Of these the two most celebrated were 
Kity&nanda and Adwait^nanda. hit^iinanda, who is repre- 
sented to have po3scs<«cd a portion of the Dnmc nature, was 
bom in a village near Kadiya. He was one of Chaitauy i » earli- 
est followers, and bore to him the tcn(lerv.st attachment. 
He accompamed him into OriSfoa, immediately aftci Cbaitunya 
had assumed the life of an a«(cctic. He w subsequently instal- 
led primate of all Bengal, in the dischaige of which office, he had 
Adwaitananda for his asaistant Faithful to the instruction of 
hia master, he annually led the Vaishnavas of Bengal to wit- 
ness his marvellous feats at !N'iluchal Unlike his lord lie did 
not become an ascetic, but retained his scculanty all bis bte 
Tn the list of the disciples he holds the foremost place, and is, 
indeed, honoured with di\ine worship in company with Ins 
master At Ambik4 fifty miles north of Calcutta, on the 
bank of tbe BMgirathi, stands a temple dedicated to him and 
Chaitanya. It is graced with their images of the size of life, 
which are the objects of the adorations of the Vaishnavas 
The descendants of NitjAnanda, together with those of Ad- 
wait4nanda, are the acknowledged head>< of the Vaishnavas 
Of Adwaitinanda little is known He was an inhabitant of 
Santipur, where he was teaching with distinguished success, 
when Chaatanya was born We have already mentioned his 
prediction reg^mg the son of Sachi, and the homage he paid 
to the embi^o-divimty He became one of his ardent Bhaktns, 
and with Nrtydnanda ruled the Vaishna'ias of Bengal. 

A 1 
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Of the SIX leadii^ Goshwhnus, the eight Eavi-K&ias (jioUe 
bards), and the sixty-four Mahantas, who form the hierarchy of 
the VaisimaYas, it is needless to say much. Suffice it to say that 
they are represented as men whose equab the world never pro- 
duct — ^men remarhable for the depth of their wisdom, the com- 
prehensiveness of their leormng, the simphcity of their &ith, 
the austerity of their devotions, and the endless multitude of 
their good works. The names of the most famous were Bdpa, 
Sanatan, Sri Niblb, Han Dis, lUm^nanda and Ba^hu Nath 
Jy&a. Bupa and Sanatan — ^two brothers in the service of the 
Mussulman ruler of Bengal — attracted the notice of Clraatanya 
in the village of Bamkali Charmed by the unusual glory of his 
person, tiie holiness of his life, the fervour of his feith, and the 
punty of hiB doctrines, they b^me his mom disciples By thou 
solid Jeaming, extensive mduence, and %ast wealth, they oontn- 
buted not a little to adorn Vaishnavism m Upper Hindustan 
We have already spoken ot Bamananda, the king of 
Bidy^gar, on the banks of the Cavery^ He resigned his 
numerous possessions, and removed to Nil^chal, where ho 
enjoyed the company of the Nadija mendicant. And what 
shall wc say of Han Das, whose marvellous feats and 
austere devotions are described in the Chantdmnta in the 
highest strains of eulogy^ Hetirmg from the haunts of man, 
he repaired to a thicket, where he earned on his demotions, wluch 
consisted m repeating the name of Han three hundred 
thousand times a day The austenty of his devotions at- 
tracted the cunosity of the people, who ran in crowds and 
rendered him divine homage. But the Muhammadan Gover- 
nor of the distnct could not endure the sight of a mortal 
honoured with divine worshijp Baffied in all his ex^ 
dieuts to divert the mmd of the enthusiast from the HWi 
N& mfl, the infidel functionary hoped to entrap bun by the 
blandishments of women. Accordingly, a harlot decked with 
all possible charms took her seat at the door of tho humble 
cell of the devotee Addressing Hon Dis, she said that she 
had a petition to present The all but omniscient Vaishnava, 
aware, by the energy of his fiuvseeiug faith, of the wicked 
device of the infidel ruler, requested her to wait till the end of 
hiB devotions She waited, but to no good efiect, fim the 
devotions contmued all mght. The following night ^e again 
repaired to the hermitage, received the same answer, and was 
similaziy disappomted Night after night she visited Han Dis, 
and mght after ni^ht returned disappointed. The simple and 
austere disaple, blmd to all female charms, pursued his avocation 
without any durtraction of mind. But the harlot, enamoured of 
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the beauty of holiness, forsook her sinful courses, and betook 
herself to the Han Behold here,” says the author of 

the Ckarttamnta, “ the efficacy of the blessed Han Nima ” 

The theology of the Vaishmvas of Bcn^ will not detain us 
long The supreme object of adoration is Krishna. He is the 
fount of the divme essence He is the Param-atma — ** the soul” 
by way of eminence, harmg no equal m the um verse. With 
Spmoza, whose theolofflcal ravings were only modifications ot 
Oriental pantheism, theV aishnava maintains the existence of but 
one substance that substance is Knshna The earth, with all 
that mhabits it, is a modification of the Vaishnava's divinity 
It has been jns^ affirmed that Hinduism in all its shapes 
IS pantheistic The Saktas, the Saivas, and the Vaishnavas arc 
all pantheists The universal diffusion of Pantheism m India 
IS, we think, a clear proof of the high mental capabilities of its 
vast and diversified population. T^t, which was the fasluon- 
able creed ot philosophers only m the high and palmy states of 
Athens and Borne, is the creed of the million m Indt u Ask 
the dullest husbandman that ever haniUed the plough, who it is 
that speaks and acts, when he speaks and acts, and he will 
unhesitatingly answer, " God.” By the way wo may remark 
how futile are the pretensions of the IS eo-Vedantists of the 
city of palaces, who profess to dcTl^c a pure and ample theibm 
from the \^edant. Like the Deists of Europe, who, denv- 
ing their notions of God, creation. Providence, and futuiity 
from the Chnstian Scriptures, ascribed thcbe di«co\ erics to 
their Ume natural theology, the members of the Calcutta 
Brshm^ Sabh&, gathering their imperfect theology and mutilated 
morality from Iiiropccn sources, pretend to draw them from 
the dry wells of the Vedanta and the Upanishlds But that 
their pretended demonstmtious ai'c “ ba^-cless ns the fubnc ot 
a vision” could be abundantly shown were tins the pWc to 

do BO 

In common, therefore, with all Hindu sectancs, the Vaishna^ 
VOS ore essentially pantheistic But the great peculiarity, in 
the theology of the Vaishnavas of Bengal, is the identification 
of Knshna with the mendicant of Nadiy^ When the Vaish- 
navas dwell on the divine attnbutes of the warnor-god of 
Mathur^, and invest bun with all perfections, the other 8cc< 
taries have not much to object, for agreeably to the accom- 
modating, compromising spirit of all false religions, all gods aio 
viewed in the same light Hut when they attempt to identify 
the divine lover of Badh& with the Knatio ot Nadiy^, they aio 
reckoned heretics The Vaulina va**, accordingly, m aU their 
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x-eli^ous books, lay OTeat stress upon this point They fill the 
pages of their sacred books with ca^^loads of quotations irom the 
Srt £ha^at and the Bhdgatat Gitd, But tibey have signally 
tailed, ^ey have not been able to find one pretended prophecy 
within the entire range of Hindu sacred hterature, one^e pro- 
phesying the incarnation of Chaitonya They endeavour to 
make out that Chaitanya is the Puma Brafun of the Hindu 
Shastras , that he is the source of all the incarnations , and that 
all the multitudmons gods of the Hindu Pantheon have derned 
their being from him They believe that the brightest display 
of the divine nature has been made ordy twice, since the 
c^mencement ol the present Kal^, >iz., in the Dw^para 
Yuga in the person of Krishna, and m the Kab Yi^, about 
three hundred years ago, in the person of Chaitanya Divine 
essence, they say, is susceptible ot dnision Ktibhna and Chai- 
tanya possessed the full quantity of the essence, the other gods 
possessed only a part, Jlrahni^, Siva, and the rest of the goda 
were only Ansd^, or parts of the Param-atnia. The Aiisas again 
were divided into Amutmm, or jMirt of jiarts and these latter mto 
still more minute snb-divi'«ions Nity^anda and Adwait^uanda, 
though inferior to Kii'Jhna or Chaitanya, held the same rank in 
the heraldry of the gods, aa Brahmd and but!, for they too 
were Anuds of the ocean of diMne essence 

But the greatest ™ tlicology of the Gauriya 

Vnishnavaa llu dm trme of Bkahtty or faitli This is a new 
clement in Hinduism it is Avanting in the Vedanta and all an- 
cient Ilindu scrqiluies Ihc method of dcli\erance which the 
Vedant points out, consi«th m the knotch dye of God The know- 
le Jgc of God is the great jiunfii i of the human mind. It frees man 
from all carnal impurities dclnori him fiom c’lery taint of sm, 
annihilates the passions, and fits hmi for alisorption mto the un- 
fathomable aby*»3 of Brahin s essence It only has the efficacy 
of emancipating the spirit of man lioiu tlie gross impediments 
of material pollutions The ritual ot a later date mtroduced 
endless and uniiioaning oereinonics and ntes, ablutions and 
fastings, all winch are K.iid to h i\e the effieaev of procuring end- 
less febcity Tlie Vaishnava does not deny tliat these were 
heavcn-oiduined methods of attaining supremo happiness 
Knowledge, incessant meditation, austenties, good works, are no 
doubt recommended in the Shdstras But m this age of rampant 
vice, nfe carnality, and widc-sjMcad ignorance, they are diffi- 
cult ot attammeut In ages of purity and innocence and 
pnuutive Bimiiluitv, they, imquehtiouably were the only 
means whereby to attain to Miikti But the dispensation 
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of knowledge and of works has ceased , and the new dis- 
pensation of Bhakti or faith is begun. Sinners have now 
onl7 to beheve in Knshna, to repose all confidence in Chai- 
ta^a. Great virtues are ascribed to the principle of BhaktL 
" The efiicacy of good works, austerities and knowledge, is no- 
thing compared with tliat of Bhakti “ Without Bh^ti there 
can be no deliverance, (Mukti ”) “ Bhakti is more efficacious 
than all the works, meditation and knowledge, recommended in the 
old Shastras.” Yaishnavisni, like every other ^ecies of fanati- 
cism, discards kjmoled^e Bhnd Bhakti, or faith without the 
basis of knowledge, is of itself sufficient to procure endless fc 
licity Krishna Das, on the alleged authority of the Grfa, puts 
it down as an infallible doctrine, tliat Bhakti without know- 
ledge procures final liberation Faith is the root of all prac- 
tice rehgion , where this is wanting, religion is wanting The 
bare existence of Bhakti, whatever be the object of this bhnd 
and imphcit faith, is alone essential to salvation In pertcet 
consistency with their patheistic notions, the Vaishnaias niam- 
tain that any tlung whatever, a watcr-pot, a plant, a log of 
wood, beheved by the devotee to be Krishna or Chaitanja, be- 
comes to him such, and ensures to him happiness m the realms 
of aikuntha This simple tenet of the leligion of Chaitanya 
IS eminently calculated to make it popular While Yedantisni 
requncs in its followers a degree of knowledge and abstraction, 
to which the generality of the people arc incapable of attaining , 
and while popular Hmdui<=im prcbcribcs a round of rites and 
ceremonies wmch cannot be performed without trouble and 
expense, the system of Chaitanya lays stress only upon a 
mental affection, to which knowledge is by no means essential 
The anal) sis of Bhakti is given at lai^ in the CkarifamrHa 
There are fi\ e stages of it, the SdntOy the iDaxya^ the Sakliya^ tlic 
Batsalyai and the Madkitria Santa, or quietism, is the 1 iwe&t 
state of Bhakti It indicates no warmth, no fen our of neort , 
it IS a sort of cold intellectual faith, at the greatest relno^c 
from enthusiasm. Though inferior in merit to the rest, it is 
nevertheless efficacious in procuring future happiness , it cunMsts 
in a calm, (soUected and unimpassioncd contemplation of the 
supreme deity Bhakti m this simple state as practised by 
many of the holy sages of antiquity 

DcLsya, or servitude, is a higher stage, and implies greater 
devotion The heart is more animated, the mind more actnc, 
and the afiections warmer Actuated by this faith, the dc\ont 
Yaishnava swears eternal servitude to bis god, dedicates to bis 
service all his powers and cnci^ics, and acknowledges him to 
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be his only lord and master The relation, which obtains be- 
tween Krishna and his votary, when under the influenoo of 
tbs fiiith, IB not so much the relation of a master to a servant, 
ns that of a lord to his purdiased slave ^ 

Sakkyat or friendebp, is the tbrd degree of Bhakti In- 
fluenced by this faith, the votary no longer regards Chaitanya 
as his lord and master, for the promotion of whose glory he 
was created, but as bs personaT aci][uamtance, bs companion 
and fnend. Beheving ms own soul to be a part of the 
Parain-Sitm&, he throws aside the badges of servitude, and re- 
cognizes in the divinity his fnend and associate The phraseo- 
bgy of reverential fear is laid aside, and the language, applica- 
ble only to human friends, takes its place in the breathingB of 
devotion 

Bdtsalya, or flbal affection, is a still higher degree of £uth 
It implios such an affection in the votiH'y for Krishna, as 
obtains between parents and cbldren It is somotbng different 
from that devotional frame of mmd, wbch recognizes m God 
the father of the human race It is a sort of appropriating 
faith, imder the influence of wbch a believer is entitled to say 
to bs maker, " Thou art my &ther 

It were well if this last were the bgheet species of Bhakti 
But wheiG reason ends, fanaticism hemn& A still higher d^ree 
of ffuth IS Mddhurya, or sweetness, whi(h is the efflorescence of 
Bhakti It implies nn enthusmstio fondness for, and passion- 
ate attacliment to, Krishna — an unusually tender affection for 
the supreme deity As described m the Ckarttamnfa, and ex- 
pounded by learned Vaishnavaa, it seems to be little different 
from that violent and passionate love, wbch attaches a lover to- 
wards bs mistress. Indeed the archet;fpe of this high and 
mystical faith is plainly set forth to be the wild and delirious 
passion, wbch the miTk-maids of Bnndkban entertained for their 
divine paramour It is represented to be bigbly mystical and 
allegoncaL But however mystical it is to the devout Yaish- 
nava, wo confess we perceive here the clearest indications of 
liceDtiousness. We are well aware of the nature of the connec- 
tion thatumted the Gopisof Bnndaban to their lord, and when 
lbs connection is made the type of the highest sort of ffuth, 
its mcamng oannot any longer be bidden from us. The qumt- 
ossence of Madhurya mith was enjoyed by R^dlik, the ffnrest and 
l>cst beloved of tne milk-maids. It is impossible, indeed, to 
read without feelings of horror the du^usting and licentious 
manner, m wbeh the union of R&dhk and Krishna is detailed 
in the <»acred hooks of the Yushnavas 
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It IS certainly ctmous to trace the apparent siimlanty that 
exists between the Bhaktij as described above^ and the na- 
ture of Chnstian faith, as set forth m the only true revelation 
We may recognize the S&nta m that gentle opening of the 
heart, which is unaccompanied with strong convictions of sm, 
manifested to the outward senses, the Dosya in the language of 
the humbled disciple, ‘'Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” 
the Sakhya m that spirit of humble boldness, in wbich a 
Christian feels that his lord is his greatest finend, and brother 
bom for adversity , the SStsalyiiux&t spint of adoption whith 
cnea "Abba, feither,” and the Madkima in the mystical 
union of Chnst with the Church. It is interesting and cunous 
also to mark that uhile Luther on the European continent was 
rcYiYing the old, but then foi^otten, doctrme of inatihcation by 
faith alone, the founder of tl^ Vaiahnavas in Bengal was ex> 
pounding its false show in the doctnne of the Bhakti. 

The heaven of the Vaiahnavas is Vazkantha. Here, freed 
from the illusory mfluences of Alnefya, and exalted above the 
repon of the Avatdrs, the Vaiahnavas expect a sea of felicity 
The identification of the divinity and hia votazy is a dopua of 
the followers of Chaitanya. Agreeably to this tenet, they re- 
present that their highest fehcaty is their deification m Paradise 
Possessed of the attributes of divimty, omnipotence, omni- 
smeiice, and immutability, they will be trausformed into gods, 
and reign for ever m the realms ot Swarya 

The Vaishnavas are idolators. In common with other Hin- 
du sects they maintain that it is impossible for spint, as such, 
to become the object of our contemplation. In order to wor- 
ship it, we must at least m our minds make an image of it 
Agreeably to this principle, they make images of Krishna and 
Chaitanya The images of Knshna are more numerous than 
those of Chaitanya. The former is worshipped m the \ inuus 
farms of Oopal, Oopmath, Madan Mohan, &c. The Madan 
Mohan, originally of Vishnupur, m the ziUah of Bankura, but 
now of Calcutta, and the Qopnath of Agradwipt, in the zillah 
of Knshnaghur, arc the most celebrated in all Bengal But 
public tom^es are not fhe only residences of the idols Every 
Vaishnava iamtly is provided with some one or other of these 
idols. In genei^ they are worshipped twice every day , once 
m the fore-noon, and again immediate^ after sun-set 

The rcl^ous duties, or SadhoTias, of Vaishnavas are sixty-four 
m number It would be useless and uninteresting even to 
name these duties we shall advert to some of the Ict^ng ones 
That which is reckoned to be of the greatest importance, and 
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occupies the foremost place m the hst of the Sfidhauaa, is the 
Guru Paddsraya In common with all Hmdn sects, it is the 
invariable custom of the Yaishnavas to receive from some ac- 
credited spiritual teacher certain religious formulffi, embodying, 
in a tew words, generally one or two of their leading sectanal 
notions. These sectanal formulm are called Mantras , on the 
due repetition of which the future fehcitv of the devotee in the 
world of the immortals is made to hang The teachers, that per- 
form this important mitiatory nte, are called Gurvs The Gdrds 
of the Vaiahnavas are the Go^atns, the descendants of Nitya- 
nanda and Adwaitananda They give no instructions to their 
disciples. They whisper only two or three words at the ino^t 
into the ear of the Stshya “ Kltny Krishna” Khny Badha” 
** Hinff Dhung” are specunens of Vaishnava Mantras. 

The meaning of these w ords is not expounded , no exhorta- 
tions to moral pnnty are given , no mstructions of any kmd im- 
parted. In a solitary room, with closed doors and in a low voice, 
the Mantra is poured by the Gurti mto the ear of the bishya, 
and the strictest silence is enjoined It must not be revealed 
to any other mortal on pam ot the loss g£ everlasting happiness 
He is forbidden to dnnk water or taste food, without repeating 
the Mantra mentally at least one hundred and eight timc« 
After the initiation, the Gtird is presented with, monev, clothes, 
and other valuables according to the Si^^hya’s ability 1 his is 
all that a Guru ever does. But what is the nature of the 
obligation on the part of the imtiatcd disciple ^ The following 
texts are taken from standard authorities. "The Mantra is 
' manifest m the Gdrti, and the Gtiru is Han lumself ” " First, 

* the Guru is to be worshipped, and then I am to be worship- 
‘ ped says Knsbna. " The Guru is always to be worsbipped 

* he IS most excellent fi*om being one with the Mantra Han 

* is pleased, when the Gtird is pleased , millions of acts of 

‘ homage else will fail of being accepted ” “ When Han is in 

‘ anger, the GHiru is our protector , when the Gfird is in 

* anger, we have none” By such audacious and impudent 
falsehoods have the Gosains arrogated to themselves a power, 
if possible, more than ommpotent, and an authonty more than 
divine Awful is the reverence paid by the disciple to his 
Gfiru He is looked upon as a god m human shape. 

The visits of the Gdrd to his disciple are by no means “ few 
and far between ” he favours him with a visit whenever he is 
m want of money Fnlike ordmaiy visitors, he comes with 
great ecidf A herald with the T^ula in one hand, and a 
trumpet hi the other, on entenng the out-skirts of a village, 
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breathes mto the soundbctig alchemy,” and, by ite well-known 
voice, ^ves notice tO the iii&iln.tantB an approachii^ Goaam. 
The V^hnaTBs rush out of their houses to welcome hun, whose 
wrath 16 as dreadful as die fiaming fire. A short and fiit squab 
of a Gosam, ndmg on a white j^frey, attended by a baim of 
musicians and a motley groim of Nenu and JVem, ma^s hie 
appearance. The disciple, wh(»e GArii the fat gentleman hap- 
pens to be, accostmg ms lordship with becoming reverence, 
nrobtrates ^mself on the ground. His Gfird-^p, dismounting 
his horse, pronounces a benediotion over the prostrate 
Sishya, by the appropriate act of touching his head with his 
foot mien the procession reaches the threshold of the house, 
the wife or mother of the Sishya, as the case may be, aftm- 
proper salutations, takes hold cn his lordships legs, washes 
them m a vessel of water, and wipes them with her hair 
The water containing the washing of his feet, dignified by the 
name of the ko^ nectar, is dcvouUy drunk by the whole family 
Men, women, and children diligenUy employ themselves in serv- 
ing well-favoured preceptor His oody is anointed with 
the best oil the fiimilv can procure, and bathed m the best water 
the tanks of the village afiPord. Ablutions and morning woi^ 
ship over, bis lordship aits to his dinner, composed oi all the deli- 
cacies, such as they are, which the family can command. A 
quantity, more than he can consume, is set before hun, that the 
Bhaktas ba^e the privilege of eating the len>'ings of his 
plat& He mres in this lordly manner two or three days , on the 
expiration ol which, after fieeomg tlie Bhaktas of as much as 
ho can, he jojfuUy returns home, chuckling, no doubt, over 
the gullibility of the simpletons he lias been \isiting 
This IS no Utopian picture , it may be witnessed any day in 
all the considerable villages of Lower BengaL Tlus scivilc 
adoration of the Gh!irfi is the most degrading element in the 
feith of the Vaishnavas. To such reverence, ^ but divine, the 
Gfirfi has a perpetual and inalienable right no moral turpi- 
tude, of how deep a dye so ever, can deprive him of it. ^Vorst 
of all, this veneration is hereitary To the successor of a 
deceased Goshwami the same reverence is paid The Guru 
Padasra is a melancholy proof of the utter prostration of hu- 
mamty under the despotic sway oi a most gaUtng superstition, 
and of the audacious height to which imposture has reached 
Degrading as wore the superstitions of ancient Greece and Borne, 
there was nothing in them at all equal to it Intolerable and 
overbearing as was the pnebt-cran of the chnrcb of Rome, 
during the dark ages, it dcM'-td nothing to bare -vnd di-gu^tinu 

l\ li 
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as the P&dasmya of the Gkeains. It has been said 

that the orjgmal founders of YaishnavKm ought to he absolved 
from the gmlt of devising this vile rite Profound as was the 
reverence which they enjoined upon every Bhafcta to pay to his 
Gdrfi, it fell &T short of the all but divine adoration rendered to 
him in our daya We are glad to perceive, however, that with the 
introduction of knowledge, liberal sentunents, and Christian truth 
into the community, the authority of the Gdrd has been consi- 
deiably shakeiu An important schism has already taken place 
amongst the Vaishnavas. The Spashta DcuycJiSy mamtauung 
all the tenets and docfnnes of Chaitanya, have openly repu- 
diated the C^sains. A few years more, and Gdrfi-craft will be 
numbered with the things that were The two castes amongst 
the Hmdus, who are most servilely attached to their Gui^ 
are the bankerB and the weavers. But even amongst them we 
perceive the infusion of hberal sentiment& Many of them 
have begun to treat their Glirds coldly , and we know of cases 
in which they were without ceremony dnven from the house, on 
the discovery of gross immorality practised under the veil ol 
rdiQon 

second, Sadhana, we shall mention, is what is called the 
N6md ISrftaii. This is a very simple matter It consists in the 
mere repetition of some of the names of Krishna. The formula 
of the N4m& Kirt’tan, prevalent m this part of Bengal, is as fol- 
lows “ Sarx Krishna f Han Krtshna^ Knshna, Knsihfia I Hart, 
Hant Han Ram ' Han Ram, Ram, Ram! Han, Harxr* The 
Han Namds are counted by beads of the sacred Tidan plant 
The rosaries are of different lengths. We have seen a rosary 
oonsistu^ of one hundred thousand bcada But the common 
rmsxj consists of one hundred and eight heads The piety of a 
Vaisnnava is generally estimated by the number of times the ro- 
sary is gone round, ao real Yaiahnava, under whatever ciroom- 
stanoes, dnnks w'ater, or tastes food, without maibng at least 
one revolution of the sacred Mala, the name by v^ich the 
rosary is designated. It is an object of adoration, and is 
generally enclosed in an envelope of silk, neatly and tastefully 
made In every village of Bengal, the Gnhastha Vaishnavas 
are seen, afror the morning ablutions, and at mghts, duly count- 
mg their rosanee. While walkmg in the streets, their fingers 
are observed rolhi^ over the Tulasi heads, and their 1^ in 
motion. The NamI Kirt’tan, however, is p^ormed m silence 
No audible voice is heard the fingers and the bps are only 
observed to he In the utmost activity Experience Vaishna^ 
vas— ’Veterans m the service of the N4m4 Kirt’tan — can manage 
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very often to eerve God and Mammon at the same time. They 
may be seen listening to a conversation and taking their part 
in It, and at the same time engaged m oonntmg their beads. 

Mm ellous effica^cy is ascnbed to this S&dhana. It is the 
only thing TKcessory m this age of nn and vice for the attain- 
ment of future felicity The neglect of the rest of the Sadbar 
nas can am^ly be atoned for by a diligent performance of Han 
Nam& This is pre-eminently the duty of the K61i Yuga. 

The Sadhana of San-ka-ftan is different from the Nama 
tan. The latter is performed by an individual Vaishnava hy 
lumself, the former in the oomjmny of other Yaishnavas. 
The Kirt’tan is celebrated Audibly for the most port, 
without the accompaniment of mu»o. The Sankirt’tan, on 
the other hand, is celebrated vociferously, accompanied with 
musical concerts, such as they are. The one may be regarded 
as personal and private devotion , the other socid and public. 
Specunens of the Sankirt’tan Jbave already been offe^ to 
the reader The enthusiastic oancmg and singmg, and devo- 
tional vociferations of the Nadiyh samt and Ins &natical follow- 
ers round the car of the great Jaganniith of Nilachal, are 
examples of what is meant ^y the Sankirt’tan It is by no 
means unusual amongst the Yaiahnavas On occasions cf the 
great Yaashnava festivals, such as the Badha Ashtanu, or 
the Nandatsab, the Hath, or the K&s Jatra, proceseionB of the 
followers of Chaitanya are to be met with in innumerable villag- 
es in Bengal, wbo by tbeir pious sbrieks reud the skies. The 
enthusiasm they manifest is worthy of a better cause The 
flow of rebgious sensibilities and the play of the feelings are 
worthy of note , while the streams of tenderness rushmg from 
their eyes bespeak the warmth of their passions and the smee- 
nty of their professions We have onen accompanied these 
devotional bands, and witnessed evidences of the fanaticism of 
the devotees Their mmds intently fixed on the sole object of 
worship, with w4iiited hands mid brazen tliroats, they celebrate 
the praises of Hmi. They sing, they weep, they kugb, ^ey 
dance. Much, if not the whole, however, is mere ammiu excite- 
ment. And here let us remark once for all, that the devotion 
of the Yaislmava consists greatly m frames of the body, and 
sensations of the nervous system. A Bhakta cf an emaciated 
frame of body and a weak voice, has very slender chance of at- 
taining to religions ootonety A fieroulean frame of body and 
a Stentorian voice generally gam the day We cannot help 
contrasting the deep solemmty, the peaceful tran^uilbty, 
calm repose, that pervade a place of Cniutian worship, with the 
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noii’j' uproar, the discordant mmac, and the jnces^t screams 
th'it attend the publio celebration of the Sau-kjxt’ton 

The next Sadhana, that merits attention, is the Mahatsab, 
literally, greai jou On the death of a Goeam, or a notonous 
Mahanta, or Yaishnava ol celebrity, the Bhaktaa meet together, 
perform the San-kirt’tan, and crown the celebrations by a grand 
religious feast This feast is called the MahaUah In a proper- 
ly conduct^ Mahatsab, eight Maisdst or plates, are offered to the 
gods and sages of the VaishnaTas , three Malsds to the three 
Prdhhusy Cmutanya, NityAnanda, and Adwaitinanda , ei^ht 
Makus to the eight Kam Raajas, six Mdlsasto the six Gosains, 
and sixty-four i^lsas to the sixty-fonr Mahants One great 
pecuhanty of these feasts is that no distinctiona of castes ore 
observed indeed, the principles of caste, as such, are repudiated 
by the system of Yaishnansm, as we shall see in the sequel 
Another peculiarity is the eatmg of the Ib^cssdd, After the nee 
*iTid the scTeral dibhes are cooked, they are heaped up together 
in a comer of the kitchen. The head Goaam, or Mahanta, as 
the case may be, takes a small quantity from this heap, eats it, 
and mixes it with the rest The whole then becomes Prasad, 
which IS greedily dev cured by the hungry Vaishnavaa, with great 
Bhakti The eatmg of the "Prasad is said to he accompamed 
\ 7 ith great ment But this is not all. The eating of the 
Adhramrtta is accompanied with the laigest quantum of ment, 
or p/ujf Now what may our readers suppose this mystenous 
Adhramnta to hc^ It is nothing else than the leavings in 
the plate ot the Gosam, or hlahanta, after He has satisfied his 
hunger This food, highly delicious to the sanctified palate of 
the humble Bhakta, and dignified with the names ot the Maha- 
Prasad and Adhramnta, falls not to the share of the vulgar herd 
of common Yaishnavas. It is partaken of only by those who 
stand high m the favour of the Gosam, or the Mahanta, and 
who have mode considerable attornments in devotion This cer- 
tainly, like the servile veneration of the Gfiru, is a disgusting 
feature of the religion of Chaitanya. We may remark that 
these feasts are sometimes celebrated on other occasionB than 
those of the decease of any remarkable Yaishnava. An annual 
Mahatsab is oelebrated in the grandest style at Agardwipd, a 
noted sanctuary of the Yaishnavas m Bengal 

It 18 unnecessary to pursue any further the religious duties 
of the Yaishnavas We shall ba^y mention a few more of the 
oixly-four S^ldhanaa 

Some of thorn are mere moral duties, such as avoiding de- 
traction and calumny , subjugation of the passions anger, lust. 
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fuiT, and grief, &c Others are ludicrous, such as the adora- 
tion of the cow, Tulasi plant, and banian tree, non-mdulgence 
m reading many books , dancing, singing, and prostration. 

To one m rarticnlar, called Bhagaoc^-Srabany or the hearing 
of the Sn Bnaga'rata repeated, a great deal of rehgious merit 
is attached. Not unhke the wandering minstrels of by-gone ages, 
the troubadours of Provence, the ^Imne-smgeTs of trermany, 
and the Improvisaton of Italy, there arc reciters in India, ^gni- 
fied with the appellation of Kathaksy who make it their busi- 
ness to recite IwgG portions of the Sn Bha^vat, or any other 
rehgious ^eia. Seated on an elevated ^atform, with the 
sac^ vorume before him, his person adorned with a garland 
of flowers, >vith a clear voice and melodious tone, the orator 
recites and expounds to the eniaptured multitude, that hang on 
his bps, some episode from the ^ Bhagavat This periodical 
recitation of the prmcipal religious books is a strong incidental 
cause of the perpetuation of Hinduism 

Another is Mathtara-bas, or a residence m the city of Sfo- 
thur6. To a Yaishnavn no other city in the world has greater 
attractions than that m whudihis lord and master was bom. He 
therefore regards residence in it as a sojourning m the bhsahil 
realms of Vaikontha itself To this S^hana the highest merit 
xs attached. " Of all the Sadhanas,” says the aumor of the 
Chantdmnia, the most e^cacious are the following , the com- 
' pany of pious Yaishnavas, Nama Kirt^tan, the hearing of 

* Bh^avat , residence m Mathura , and the adoration of the 

* Sir Murth ” 

After dwelling at some length on the “ credenda et a^nda’* 
of the thcolo^ gS the Yaisl^Tas, wc sihnll conclude ar- 
ticle with a lew remarks on their somal characteristics, and 
general habits and manner 

A Yaishnava is known by his peculiar Tiloluiy which consists 
of two perpendicular Imes of white ochre, that, descending from 
the* forehead, meet m a point near the root of the nose, and are 
continued m one hne to its extremity , by his neckr-lacey con^st- 
ing of Tulara heads , and by his Japor-maldj or rosary, commonly 
of one hundred and eight beads. Not unlike the Phanseee 
of old, hjs breast, temples and arms are stamped with the names 
of B&dhjl and TCnshnn But the modem YaiBhna\a has beaten 
the old Pharisee hollow The latter used only phylacteries, on 
which some memorable sentences of the law were msenbed, 
but the former often uses a piece of cloth, every inch of 
which is stamped with the names of his favourite deity 
The Yaishnava also has his peculiar way of cropping the 
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bair When he cute hia hair short, he leaves a slender 
lock in the crown, which hangs dangling towards the back, 
and which he sanctifies by the name of Chattw^fa^nkha, 
Thus accoutred, he is an object of amversal gaze He is, indeed, 
a city set on a hilL Wherever he goes, he is known by his 
unique dress, while the words, which incessantly escape his lips, 
Gour~bala, BadM, KnsJina, , mark at once his faith and nia 
creed, llie Vairagi, or the ascetic Vaishnava, has, in addition, 
a basket, or pot, or a dned pumpkin shell, m which to collect 
ahns He never condescends to ask alms, but, standii^ at 
the doors of private houses, he repeats " ^ Bddha 

Knsknd” — ^the usual formula of mendicity The regular 
Yaishnavas, as contia-diBtingui&hed from the secular Vaiwiiar 
vas, take the vow of poverty They profess to acquire no 
prcqierty, but live upon alms. Some of them live congr^at- 
ed togetW m something like monastic estabhahments, cs^ed 
Ahrds, or Maths, A Math consists of a temple, a residence for the 
Mahanta^ or abbot of the establishment, and huts for the accom- 
modation of the resident and travelling Yaishnavas. The glean- 
ings of daily mendicity are the means of their support They 
have, of courae, a sort of commumty of goods. But regular 
and well-conducted Akr^ are not found in Lower Bengal We 
have seen several Akraa of the Bengal Yaishnavas but they 
are miserable and wretched estabbshments, compared with those 
of Upper India. 

The laws of the Yaishnavas, (we mean the Yairagi Yaishna- 
vas) regarding marriage are very loose The institution of re- 
^ar and legalized marriage does not exist among them , they 
five m a sort of promiscuous concubinage. Though dignified 
with the name of Yair^, or passionless:, many m them are 
monsters of vice By the payment of the paltry sum of one 
Bupee and four annas, a Yaishnava is joinea, we shall not say, 
in marriage, but concubinage, to a female of that persuasion 
But should he be inchned to repudiate his mistress, it can be 
done With the greatest facility W the rayment of the 
same sum again to a Gosain. We need not say that 
this pernicious ousftcmi is the fruitful mother of a thou- 
sand immorahties. Indeed it is doubtful whether a set of 
more unmoral men, than the lowest sort of the Yairagis, is 
to be found m all Bengal We will not outrage the feelings of 
the reader by detailing the atrocities of the Nerds and 
a species of male and female Yaishnava vagrants. They are 
justly reckoned by the mass of the Hindu population as monsters 
of iniquity and the pests ot society 
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The natural tendency of VaiBlmaTiBin is to break down the 
fetters of caste Chaatanya repudiated this baneful institutiou^ 
inasmuch as he is said to have converted five Mubainmada,na 
to his &itlu Though a Brahman, he freely mixed with all 
the castes, and bestowed the treasures of Bh^ti upon any one, 
that chose to receive them Agreeably to the spirit of their 
frith and the practice of their master, the Vaishnavas receive all 
castes into their communion The Han Namd is mven to the 
Brahman as well as the Chanda Ihe Vair^s, though ongi- 
nally of different castes, eat together, and look upon otiier 
as brethren. A Brahman Vair6gi, sacA,ia not more honoured 
than a Vairam of one of the low castes. Muhammadans have 
been received into the community of the Vaishnavas , but such 
cases have rarely happened. Amon^t the secular Vaishnavas, 
however, the distinctions of caste are observed with the great- 
est ngichty Though believers m the divinity of Chaitaa;^a, 
and in aU his doctnnes, though full of respect and reverence 
for the VairfigiB of all castes whatsoe^ er, they observe amongst 
each other the rules of caste with the greatest pertinacity That 
system, indeed, is too deep-rooted to be eradicated by the efforts 
of any Hmdu sect 

We may remark here, that m oppooition to the umversal 
practice <« all the Hmdus, the Vaishnavas feel no scruple in 
burying, instead of burning, their dead Tlus is true only 
of the Vair^i-Vaishnavas. Neither is it to be frncied 
that all the Vau^gis are buried Par iT(na it, the major 
part of them are burned like the rest of the Hmdus , while 
the remains of a celebrated Yairagi or Idabonta may occasion- 
ally be seen to be interred. 

Before concluding this imperfect sketch of the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal, a slight notice of the two heresies, that have risen 
amongst them may not be nnocceptable to the reader 
These heretics pass under the names of the Spaxhtha JOdpakas 
and the Karttd-Bhqjas The chief peculiarity of the former is 
the repudiation of that servile veneration, which is rendered by 
all the other Vaishnavas to the Gfiru. A mystical association 
ot the male and female devotees, not unhke that which obtain- 
ed among the Belgic and German Beghards m Europe, is ano- 
ther of meir chaxactenstical features. 

The Kortk-Blmjas, so called from their devotion to the one 
Karta, or Creator, are the reputed followers of one Oule 
CkAnd, a fanatic of no mean order Professor Wilson, on the 
authority we jiresume of Mr Ward, makes Bam Saran P6l 
the founder of the sect But this gentleman was only one 
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on the UiOb of the Bhdgmthi, thi^ nulea 
ffiof ufc. The whole of^«“.x ^on .e 

coinprieed m the foUowmg preo^t of the founder 
* Gurt GhaT», Butya Bala. Saoga Cbala 
« -irmiraelf to a Gurfi. follow him, and speak the 

the Gosains, the 

U Ittaeh themselves to the Pals of Ghosh^fi, 

to“*^ef Swnongst whom they render a hom^ «^t 
j ATirtiAlpR are not mfrequent amongst them. The Kart& 
divme. ^*M5le8 M , Without the application of medi- 

'^T^dlcrth e,^ end diLncmce to mehe 

‘■'rat rf Kn^^'t nnpormnt mnovnt^ on Ita- 
lh.e y interesting to contemplate, as an index of the 

of^Mheioi idea^ It oontaine tho gorme of oortmn raeat 
march ot rci^oiw tendency in it to umverBal dif- 

>de» » rehg.on It was loet 

fuaon ih^ w 1 ^-eWiomsts of India Like the esotenc 
Bight of by a ofme Greek philosophers, the Hindus 

“HSwone “eligion tor theWed few, and another 
had, and soil nav, % ^ Kanda oontame the theo- 

f" men, “d X Karma Kaada tot of the 

logy 0 ™it,ttirlc. The transcendental theosophy of the 
m*auite different from tho mythical rdiptm of tho 
^ twt of a teUowsh^ m rdigiousmtcresthotween 
the unthinking multitude is repudmtod by 
men of no monopoly of religious 

Chait^a. H y doctnneB before learned and 

knowlcte It P* mystenes, into which all its votaries 

unlearned men. sramhcity is another important 

peculiarity 1 -Vva-h^+ions refined suhtletieB, and haii>eplit- 
the f Vedanta, all which pre-emmently unfit 

tmg ^stmctioM of IthSTnation, the^docinnes o/Chai- 

it to be leyel to the comprehension of the meanest 

tanya are the multitudinous rites and ceremonies 

capacity rituals, it proclaims the omnipotence 

a“e Vast Mcy of one religious duty 
of one as a nae qua rum of personal religion. 

In insistom cm ^,„^^tion to feith, tW pichfic pnn- 

fiptofto c™ fUtmm It has brought out a new 
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element m the natural history, so to speak, of religious feeling 
In opposition to the cold, intellectual and abstract idea of re- 
ligion, which the Vedanta proposes, and the totally external 
yicw, which the popular superstition gives of it,. Chaitanya lays 
much stress on the affections and sensibilihes as constituting 
a great part of religion. We say not that the aspect, in -ahich 
the system under review regard religion, la not external , for 
that mudi of it is so, in a very gross sense, will be evident from 
what we have already written. But yet it is dehghtful to ob- 
serve that the heart, with its affections and feefinge, has not beeu 
entirely thrown aside. We regard the system of Chaitanya as an 
interestmg devebpment of the rdigious consciousness of India 
It 18 a sign of the times, and an index of the inarch of hberal 
ideas in rehgion It contaiiu the germs (and only the germs) of 
great religious pzmciples, which were unknown to, or lo^t sight 
of, by the ancients, and which have had their full development 
m the pages of the only true revelation vouchsafed to man 
Chiistiamty, of all systems of religion, is the best fitted to be- 
come the universal religion of the world It teaches the uni- 
versal depravity of the whole human race, and consequently 
proposes the same remedv to all It presents the same dmne 
— ^thc truth that sanctifies — to the free and the bond, thi 
learned and the unlearned, the mighty and the ignoble It is 
adapted to all countries. It is a pWt whose leaves ore for the 
healmg of the nations. And by what divine simplicity is it 
perva&dl Although it has heights maocessibie and deptlis 
unia^omahle by the mighfsest mtelleot, yet its cardinal doc- 
trines are such as “ a way-fMing man, though a fool, need not 
err therein.” 


o o 
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Aht A’TII. — The EnyliiJimany Bengal Hurham, Morning 
Chronicle t Citizen^ Friend of India, Ea^em ^tar, Delhi 
Gazette, Mofussdite, Lahore Chrotude, and Agra Messew^ 
ger 1850 

The publication of the first uuniber of tbis Renew for tlio 
present year reminds us of the engagement ive made to offer 
our reodei’S a brief notice of the tr^sactions of each succeed- 
ing 3 ear, more especially at this PToaidency, drawn from the 
lo^ chromcles enumerated aboye, and fiom all other sources 
of infonuatiouy to which ue might obtain access. In our re- 
view of the previous year, we had oocasion to record the de- 
dsive victory of Gruzerat, which terminated the second war m 
the Puni&b, and which was followed, as a iiC(.e^i?ar\ conse- 
quence, by the mcoiporation of the remainder of Sunjit 
bm^s kingdom on both sides the Indus witli our own temto- 
nes "VTo ha\e now the pleasure of stating that, with the ex- 
^tion of an lU'^i^ificant outbreak of the mountaineers of 
Kohat, who cannot brook oui interference with their wild inde- 
pendence, the whole of the Punjab has continued dunn" the 
past year in a state of profound peace That year may there- 
fore be oonsidereil as the first season of repose from imlitaiy 
opeiationa and political anxieties, which w e have obtained since 
we crossed the Indus, at the bc^ning of 1839 During the 
ten years, winch have elapsed between the wssage of tliat 
river on the 14th of February, 1839, and the battle of Guze- 
rat on the 2l8t of February 1849, wo have, it is true, enjoyed 
intervals of freedom frmn actual warfiire , but we ha>e never been 
at liberty to contemplate the reduction of our war eetablisb- 
ment The temporary lull of warfare was disturbed by per- 
petual anxieties r^rding the future, and we were stiU con- 
strained to hold ourselves m readiness to meet and repress the 
hobtility of the rcinauiing independent princes of India, who had 
large armies at their command This penud will, therefore, be 
marked m our Indian annals as the ten years of war, by which 
the process of consolidating our power in India was completed. 
The transactions, by which it was successively marked, are so 
evidently linked with each other, that they may be regarded as 
belonging to the same senes of events, which have resulted in 
the final extmction of the native powers of Hindustan, and 
the estabbshment of our power on a firm basis. Every military 
movement, after our expe^tion into Affghanistan may be traced, 
directly or indirectly, to the influence which our du^rous re- 
treat exercised on the minds of the independent sovereigns of 
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India, and on our own views of policy The entire annihila- 
tion of so large a British army by tbie AITghans produced the 
effect of giving flash, heart and encouragement to the pnneea 
i\ho were stiU possessed of military power and resources, and 
of reviving the apparently forlorn hope of being able to expel 
us from the country At the same time, the msaeters and 
grace of that period appear to have created, m the minds of our 
own rulers, an idea of the necessity of repressing, by c^orts of 
cirtraordmary vigour and severity, any indication of presumption 
and assurance, ■v^ich might be mommsted by the natii o powers, 
W e seemed to feel that we had the ‘ prestige^ of our m\ iu»ability 
to restore, and that the slightest opposition, which could be 
traced to the lower estimate of our power created by our cx- 
juilsion from Affghanistan, must be met by immediate and de- 
risive action We had become sensiti\e of the smallest re- 
sistance and tho-e proceedings on the p^rt of hative princes, 
V Inch might liave been before passed over w ithout notice, as- 
sumed a degree of importance from the debcacy and difficulty 
of our position To this cause mav be attributed, in a great 
measure, the wars with Scinde and Gwalior It is not im- 
probable, that neither the Amirs of Semde nor the Ministers 
it Gwalior would have ventured to encounter us in the field, if 
the Affighans had not taught them that onr power might be suc- 
cessfully assailed. It js also quite possible, l^at, under other cir- 
cumstances, we could haie afforded to overlook any indispc^ition 
os thcir part to yield instant compliance with our wishes. 

The Punjab wars are still more closely linked, as cause and 
effect, with the annihilation of our army in the passes of 
Affghanistan Lord Hardiuge left Calcutta m Ootober 1845, 
with the firmest resolution to go to war with the Sikhs and, 
when he was reminded of this circumstance after the four battles 
of tlie Sutlege, he was enabled to say with strict truth that 
he had not deviated from his resolution , and that it wan the 
Sikhs, who went to war with him, not he with the Sikha. The 
wanton invasion of our temtones by the army of the Khnlsa 
was the natural result of our former disastera, which had inspired 
the Sikhs with an overweening confidence in tlicir own strength 
and resources, and a corresponding contempt for our prowess. 
The reasoning of the Punjab soldiery was very simple, and to 
their own mmds perfect^ conclusive The Affghans hud re- 
cently chased the Enghsh from their tcmtories with ignommy 
and slaughter , but the troops of Kunjit Sing had befon that 
penod humbled the Affghans, and wrested Peshaw ur from them, 
the Sikh troops must therefore be more than a match for the 
English We thus trace the three war** we have waged i^itlun 
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the Indus to our expedition beyond it and, however unadvisablc 
that expedition may ha\e been, it has thus been the means, 
directl} or indirectly, of forcing on those measures, which have 
resulted in the complete consolidation of our power We 
have extinguished the three independent military oi^mzations, 
which existed within the Indus when we crossed that nver in 
1839 We have captured the formidable artiUeiy, consistmg 
of more than a thousand pieces of cannon, which these inde- 
pendent pTinces possessed, and reduced their countnes to the 
same state of subordination, as Bengal and Behar Not a shot 
can now he fired from Peshawur to Cape Comorm without our 
permission. Colonel Ghve, after the re-capture of Calcutta and 
the humihation of the Nawab in 1757, uttered the memorable 
expression, ** We cannot pause here,” and the course of events 
has fully verified his prophecy In that year, we placed a Na- 
wab of our own on the musnud of Mdr^e^bad Before a 


century has elapsed, we have placed a king of our making on 
the throne of Cashzn^e and that remote vaQey, hitherto known 


only to our poets, has become the summer resort of our officers 
In the intermedute period, we have succeeded in suhdimig 
every independent pnnee and those, who retam aiw degree <» 
power, are indebtea for it to our consideration and forbearance. 


power, are inaebtea tor it to our consiaeration ana lorbearance. 
We have been ninety-two yeoxs, reckoning from ihe battle of 
Plaasey to that of (^zerat, m estabhsh^ our absolute and 
undisputed supremacy throu^out the Mogul empire and the 
year, we are now reviewing, is the first in which we are enabled 
to contemplate the consolidation of otir authonty 

The present is, therefore, the most appropriate time for look- 


ing back, and counting the cost of the ten years’ war, which has 
rendered us supreme throughout India. The question is one of 
interest, if not of importance. We have therefore endeavoured to 
form the most accurate estimate of the expenditure occasioned 


by our four expeditions to Afghanistan, iScmde, Gwalior and 
the Punj&h For this purpose we have consulted the financial 
statements, annually prepared at the India House, and prmted 
by order of Parliament. We have taken the expense of our 
military establishment dunng the four years of peace, which 
preceded the ten years’ war and the average of these peaceful 
years we assume as the expenditure, which would in all proba- 
bility have been incurred m the mihtaiy department, frpm 
1838-39 to 1848-49, if we had not crossed the Indus and plant- 
ed ourselves at Kabul The average of this expenditure (for the 
four years) is, m round numbers, a little above eight crores of 
rupees, or Light miUious sterling If the same scale of ex- 
penditure had been contmued from 1838-39 to 1848-49, the 
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total expenBe of the war department would Lave been eighth- 
eight orores and a half of nipeea but the expeiuiiturc has ae- 
tu^y amounted to 108 crores and a half of rupees. The dif- 
ference 18 twenty croreB) or Twenty milLonfl sterling and we 
ure therefore fully borne out in assunimg this sum as the cost 
of our campaigns during this period. It may be necessaiy to 
state, that we have included in this account, not only the entire 
charge of the mihtary department and of ertiaoidinary wai 
chu'ges at each Presidency, hut the charges incurred in Eng- 
land, which, either stnctly or apparently, belonged to this de- 
partment 

It remains now to consider from what sources this expendi- 
ture has been obtained. When the hostih^ of the frontier 
tribes at the Cape recently constrained the British authorities 
to take the field, the campa^n entailed an expenditure of more 
than a milhon sterlmg on the British Excheemer, for which the 
people of England were called to provide VVhatevcr may be 
the moral character of the wars m which wc have been engag- 
ed during the last ten years, and whateier the pohtical viJue 
of the temtones which have thereby been added to our Indian 
empire, we have at least this satisiaotoiy consideration, that 
England has been burdened with no portion of the expense 
It has been met, partly &om the resourceB of the country it- 
self, and partly ftom loans borrowed on the security of Indian 
revenue On turning to the published accounts, we find that 
the Indian debt, which stood at Es. 32,26,65,000 on the 30th 
of AprJ, 1838, had risen to Es. 45,9o,76,000 on the 30th ot 
Apnl, 1848, the latest date to which we hate any statement 
The debt has thus been augmented bj a little less than Thir- 
teen imlhons and a half , and, if we add — at a hazard — two 
millions more for the year 1848-49, we shall find the increase 
of our debt dunng this period to have amounted to about Fifteen 
milhons and a half sterling The remaining Four milLons and 
a half of the war expenditure have evidently been Bupphod 
from the revenues of the country Our Indian national debt has 
thus been swelled to Forty-eight millions, which does not ex- 
ceed two years of gross mcome The permanent burden there- 
by imposed on the resourcea of the country, for the interest 
of these loans, is £760,000 a year Considering, however, the 
consohdation of our power, winch has thus been achieved, the 
removal of all cause of anxiety from the ambition or folly of 
native chiefs, and the thorougn hold we have hereby acquired 
of the country — these permanent advantages cannot he said to 
have been too dearly bought by this additional charge on our 
revenues There is moreover one peculiar feature in the pubhc 
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the Indus to ouv expedition beyond it and, however unadvieablo 
that expedition may have been, it has thus been the meanB, 
directl} or indirectly, of forcing on those measures, which have 
resulted in the complete consolidation of our power We 
have extinguished the three independent mihtaiy orranizations^ 
which existed withm the Indus when we crossra that mer m 
18S9 We have captured the formidable artiU^, consisting 
of more than a thousand pieces of cannon, which these mde- 
pendent pnnces possessed, and reduced their countries to the 
same state of subordination, as Bengal and Behar Not a shot 
can now be fired &oin Peshawur to Cape Comorm without our 
permission. Colonel Chve, after the re-capture of Calcutta and 
the humiliation of the Nawab m 1767, uttered the memorable 
egression, “ We cannot pause here and the course ot events 
has fiiily venfied his prophecy In that year, we ;^ced a Na« 
wab of our own on the musnnd of JVtdrsh^bao. Before a 
century has elapsed, we have placed a kins of our making oa 
the th^e of Cashmere and that remote vauey, hitherto known 
only to our poets, has become the summer resort of our officers 
In the intermediate period, we have succeeded m subduing 
every independent prince and those, who retom ai^ degree m 
power, are mdeoted for it to our oonsideraton and forbeanmee. 
We have been uinety-two years, reckoning from the battle of 
Plassey to that of Gmerat, in establishing our absolute and 
undisputed supremacy throughout the Mogul empire and the 
year, we ore now reviewing, is the first in which we are enabled 
to contemplate the consoh^tion of our authonty 

The present is, theiefore, the most appropriate time for look- 
ing back, and counting the cost of the ten years’ war, which has 
rendered us supreme throughout India. The question is one of 
interest, it not ot importance. We have therefore endeavonred to 
finrm the most accurate estimate of the e^enditure occasioned 
by our four eiroeditiozis to Afghanistan, ^indo, Gwahar and 
the Punjab For this purpose we have consulted the financial 
statements, annually prepared at the India House, and pnnted 
by order of Parliament. We have taken the expense of our 
military establishment during the four years of peace, which 
preceded the ten years’ war and the average of these neaceful 
years we assume as the expenditure, which would ui all proba- 
bility have been incurred m the military department, from 
1838-S9 to 1848-49, if we had not crossed the Indus and plant- 
ed onrselves at Kabul The average of this expenditure (for the 
four years) is, m round numbers, a little above eight crores of 
rupees, or Fight nuUions sterling If the same soale of ex- 
penditure had been oontmued from 1838-39 to 1848-49, the 
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total exjiense of the war department would have been eighty'- 
eight croree and a half of rupees but the expenditure has ac- 
tually amounted to 108 crorea and a half of rupeesi The dif- 
ference 28 twenty crores, or Twenty millions Bterlmg and we 
are therefore fully borne out m aesuming this sum as the cost 
of our campaigns dunng this period It may be necessary to 
state, that we ^ve indeed m this account, not only the entire 
charge of the mihtary department and of extraordinary war 
charges at each Presidency, but tbe charges incurred in Eng- 
land, which, either strictly or apparently, belonged to de- 
partoent. 

It remains now to consider from wbat aonrces this expendi- 
ture has been obtained. When the hostih^ of the frontier 
tribes at the Cape recently conetrainod the British authorities 
to take the field, the campaign entailed an expenditure of more 
than a milhon sterling on the British Exchequer, for which the 
people of England were called to provide. Whatever may be 
the moral diaracter of the wars in which we have been engag- 
ed dunng the last ten yeaia, and what^'ver the political value 
of the temtones which have thereby been added to our Indian 
empire, we have at least this satisfactory consideration, that 
England has been burdened with no portion of the expense. 
It has been met, partly firom the resources of tlie country it- 
self, and partly from loans borrowed on the secunty of Indian 
revenue On turning to the published accounts, w e find that 
the Indian debt, which stood at Hs. 32,26,65,000 on the 30th 
of April, 1838, bad nsen to Rs 45,93,76 000 on tbe 30th ot 
April, 1848, the latest date to which we have any statement. 
The debt has thus been augmented by a httle leas than Thir- 
teen millions and a half, and, if we add — at a hazard — two 
millions more for the year 1848-49, we shall find the increase 
of our debt dunng this penod to have amounted to about Fifteen 
millions and a half sterling The remaining Four uiilhons and 
a half of the war expenditure have evidently been supphed 
from the revenues of me country Our Indian national debt haa 
thus been swelled to Forty-eight miUioiiB, which does not ex- 
ceed two j eara of gross income. The permanent burden there- 
by imposed on the im^urces of the country, for tbe interest 
of these loans, is £760,000 a year Considering, however, the 
consolidation of our power, which has thus been achieved, the 
removal of all cause of anxiety firom the ambition or folly of 
native chiefs, and the thoiouj^ hold we have hereby acquired 
of the count^ — ^these permanent advantages cannot he said to 
have been too dearly bought by this additional chaige on our 
revenues. There is moreover one peculiar feature in the pubhc 
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(iebt Iiwlm, tliatjTiB it is on mg cluefly to uati^ea of influence 
m aU prts of the country, it gi'i es them tiie strongest interest 
in tJie pennanence of our power 
That the extension of the en^re has contributed to its 
strength in no ordinary degree, wiU not at this time of day be 
disputed bj|r any, but thrae who refuse to allow experience 
its due weight in correcting their own foregone oonclusions 
Throughout the whole period of the growth of the empire, some 
of the most lUustnous of Indian statesmen have been found to 
deprecate the expansion of our territories as the greatest cala- 
mity which could befal us, and the mevitabie fore-runner of our 
down&lL One of the wisest and most intelligent officers, by 
whom the Goyeniment of India has ever been administered, 
Mr Charles Grant, thus wrote m 1792 " This probable ne- 

‘ cessity of extending our conquests is one of the disadvantages 

* attending our domuuonm Hindustan , for the wider it spreads, 

* the more rulnerable we become It was the unwieldiness of 
‘ the Mogul empire, that accelerated its fell’ Similar sentimente 
have been promulgated, at every stage of our progress, by men 
of large reputation for wisdom and fore-thougbt and ^ere was 
at the tune every reason to put confidence m their correctness. 
It was indeed imposiublG to ascertain their fallacy, till wc hadrcach 
cd the termination of our conquests and extinguished every op- 
ponent It la only at the present time, when we have reached 
this consummation, that we arc enabled, from our own more 
enlarged experience, to discover the utter unsoundness of these 
opinions It was not the uuwicldmess of the Mo^ empire, or 
of any other dynasty m India, which occasioned its down&U, 
but the utter want of capacity lu the purple-bom princes, who 
succeeded the iron warrions by whom these empires were found- 
ed. As Boon as the throne came to be filled by one, who had 
been nurtumd w the lap of oriental effeminacy, the sceptre 
departed from his House. Had every Mi^ul emperor 
possessed the talent and vigour of Akbar, the Mogul empire 
would B(»ureely have been mssolved. The umty of the MelH- 
ratta power of Sev^l was broken up within a short period 
of his death, and Bunjit Sing bad not been dead four 
years, before the kingdom, created by his genius, became 
the prey of the wildest anmrhv There is no such element 
of weakness and dissolution in the British empire m the East. 
Its earbest were its weakest days. With the pre^ess of 
improvement m our native land, under the eye of Faniament, 
and the control of pubhc opimon, and the vigilance of the 
public pr(»s, the adm^atration of India has gradually become 
more pure healtliv and vigorous , and there is mfimtely more 
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ndiuinistratne energy in it non, when it embnicee the wholt 
oi India, than when wc possessed onlv Bengal and Behar 
There la a constant infusion of fresh Anglo-Saxon blood into 
the \eina of the administration, which maintains the Tobustness 
of Its constitution, and imparts to it tlie highest moral and 
political vigour Ihe Bn^ish Goiemmcut in India, say the 
natives, is always strong, because it is always young 

The opinion, which me Duke of Wellington (then General 
Wellesley) delivered m 1800, bas also been frequently quoted 
against the extension of our territories. In a letter to Sir 
Thomas Munro, he wrote — 

In my opinion the extension of our temtory and inflnenoe has been 
^Bter than our means Besides ire here addra to the number and the 
HeBCnption of our enemies hy depriving of employment those, who here 
tofore found it in ths service of Tippu and the hiram Whenever we spread 
ourselves, nartionlarly if we aggrandize ouraelves at the expense of theMab 
rattas, we inoTeaae this evil We throw out of employment and of means of 
euhsistenoe all who have hitherto managed the revenue, commanded or 
served m the armies or have plundered the country These peojile become 
additional enemies at the same time that, by the extension of out territory 
our means of supporting our Government and of defending ourselves are 
proportionably aeoreased 

But our means arc at present more than equal to the ex- 
tension, which onr temtones have acquired. Our military re- 
sources and the oi^nization and efficiency of our nuhtary pow- 
er have been improved to a degree, oi which the Duke could 
tlien have had no idea As far as ** means” are concerned, 
we arc much more competent to maintam our supremacy 
throughout the whole of India, than we were to meet the 
vanous exigencies of our position m 1800 The Duke wrote 
correctly and wisely according to the circumstances of the 
tunes, when, after the conquest of Mysore, there still re- 
main^ five mdependent and powerful princes m India, sup- 
ported by large and wcll-cquipped armies, and ready to take 
ad^ outage of any event, which might afford them the prospect of 
expelling us During the last half-centurv all these pow- 
ers have been reduced to such a state of absolute subordination 
to our wdl, and have been so completely stripped of all politi- 
cal influence and nulitary power, that their existence from 
year to year depends on our moderation and forbearance Wo 
nave become the sole and absolute rulers of the country, and 
all our pohtical anxieties have ceased We have now cxpenence 
oi the fact, that it is &r easier to manage the whole of India, 
when we have no enemy left, than to govern any considerable 
portion of it, when surrounded by jealous pnnees and power- 
ful armies The strength of our empire lias increased with 
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ittf ai^Lt Atid we are now enabled to adnunuter a oounti'y^, 
2,000 miles in length, and 1,800 in breadth, with greater ease 
and fewer anxieties embanasements, then wlm we bad only 

two provinces to look after We are, moreover, in the age of 
steam and electricity — two mighty agencies, by which the umty 
and the v^nr of a central l^vemment may be maintained 
with matchless ease at its distant extremities. It is in a great 
measure ^ the aid of these modem instruments of Gnvemment, 
that the Bepublic of North America presents the phenomenon 
Off a umon of the moat rmnote states by the feeble bond of repub- 
lican institutions and, great indeed would be our shame, if. 
With the same powerful means at oor command, we are unable 
to keep our Indian empire from being dismembered 

The finances of India have famished a prolific topic of discua- 
fiion to the infinentaal press of London and our local jounmla. 
The last accounts, presented to Parliament, exhibited a deficit of 
more than Two miUions and a quarter sterling This announce- 
ment naturally became a source of (hsquietude— more especially 
as the deficiency was greater than it had been at any former 
penod, and appeared to be gradual^ increaBiiig Those, who 
looked only at the sur&ce, were leA to condude, that the 
finances of the country were irretnevahly disorganized, and 
that the Government of India was rapidly approaching the 
crisis ot bankmptcy As the termination of the Charter was at 
band. It was surmised that Parliament would not only be 
constramed to plaoo the administration m other hands, but 
to assess the people of England to rcbeve the finances of 
India. But it omy requir^ a close and diligent examina- 
tion of the various items to perceive, that all these gloon^ 
anticipations were altogether out of place , that the defi- 
ciency arose fircun peculiar and transient circumstances, and 
must necessarily di^pear, as soon as they passed away It 
vras manifest on the mce of the accounts, t^t three-fourths of 
ibis deficit, or £1,600,000, arose from the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the last campaign in the Punjilb, winch was terminat- 
ed by the victiny of (mzerat , and that it would not appear m 
the accounts m me next year The balance of the deficieucy, 
about £660,000, must be considered as the additional charge for 
the mtmet of l^s contracted during the last war, which are, 
of course^ of a more permanent character, and can only be met, 
either by retrencluxmats, orby an impiuveineQt m the resources 
of Government — for the next twenty-three years. At the end 
of that penod — ^tbat is to say, in the auspicious year 1874 — that 
moat extraordinary and unjust arrangement, by which the reve- 
nues of India were (m 1833) saddled for forty years with the 
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piyment of the dividends on East India Stock, will termimte 
by effioxion of time, and the interest on our increased debt m 
India, if not pPO^■ldod for before, will be made up by the lapse of 
the dividend funds. For the present, however, this demand must 
be made good, either by a diminution of cxpefiditure, or by the 
increase of our receipts. Some of our cstabhshments may be 
susceptible of economical reductions — ^though we We but one 
sinecure at this Presidency, the Quarter Master G^nemlship of 
Queen's troops, an ofoce kept u|> solely as a piece of Horse 
Guards’ patronage But our chiet expectation must rest on the 
au^entation of the public revenue and there is every reason 
to oelieve, that the Court of Directors will soon be able to jirc- 
sent a far more satisfactory balance sheet , and that, if there be 
no surplus of income exhibited in a year or two, it will anso 
sunply foom the large and liberal expenditure of Government 
on objects of natio^ importance ana utility — canals, railways, 
and electric telegraphs. 

In reference to the annual revenue of Bengal proper, we 
are enabled to refer to the statements published annually by 
order of the Deputy Governor of Bengal in the Officio I 
GazeUe Xo corresponding statement of tlie revenues of tho 
North West Provinces is published by the Go^erment ol Vgra, 
which, though prc-emmently hberal in the communii ntion of sta- 
tistical information, has not hitherto thought it advisable to put 
the public in possession of such a return of its revenues, made 
up by its own Accountant. TTe foci confident that this omis> 
Sion has arisen entirely from inadvertence, and that when the 
subject has been brought distinctly to the notice of the Ltciitc- 
nant-Govemor, we shall speedily be furnished with these state- 
ments, m that invaluable repertory of facts, ** The official cor- 
respondence of the ^orth West Provinces ” The annual state- 
ment of the receipts and disbursements of the provincos of 
Bei^al and Behar, published in the Official Gazette, to which 
we nave alluded, imorms us that, mduding about six l^hs of 
rupees from the eastern settlements, the sum collected in the 
last official year was Bs 10,72,58,000 , while the expenditure 
reqmred for the local administration was Es. 3,58,48,000, leav- 
ing about 714 lok^, or a httle above Seven nuUions stcrbng, for 
the interest of the debt, the military establishments, and the 
home charges This is the largest levenue, which these 
Vinces have ever yielded m any year, since they came mto onr 
possession. The highest amount, which the revenue of these 
t!>ubahs ever attained, even under the rack-rent system of 
Mir CoBsim, from 1760 to 1763, was about Two miUions and 
a half sterling We obtained the Dewanny in 1765 , but, 

D D 
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dunng tht, seven vetu'Sj wKich succeeded ihivt events the revenues 
of Bengal were left a prey to xiative depredation — ^wbile the 
sonants of the Company devoted their attention exclusively to 
their private trade, and were often able to reahze an income of 
£10,000 a year, while enjoying an official sakry of only 
200 a month tV^han Warren Hastings assumed chaige m the 
Ghivemment in I7t2, he found the fiances of the province a 
complete chaos. He applied bis magnificent talents to the re- 
formation of abuses, and the creation of a system of finance 
and he pursued hk plans with such nndaunted resolution, 
amidst the most formidable obstacles, that he was enabled 
to inform his Honourable Masters, on quitting the Go- 
vemiuent in 1784, that the revenues of the province had 
been augmented to Fi>e millions and a half sterling Of the 
revenues of the North West Provmces, we have no return 
later than that of 1848-49, pubh^ed by order of Parliament 
on the 25th of June last, f'com it we leam that the gross 
collections under the Govemment of Agra amounted to Bs 
5,83,17,000 Putting these two sums together, we have a reve- 
nue of Bs. 16,55,75,000, or Sixteen millions and a half, denved 
from two divisions of the Presidency of Fort William. 

This moinne is more than Four millions m excess of that, which 
was obtained from these j^vmoes at the c(»nmencement of the 
present Charter It may not be deemed unmter^ting to the 
reader, if wc enable him to trace the various items to which 
this increase is to be referred. We have, therefore, placed m 
juxta-poaition, the details of the revenue m tiie two divisions 
of the Presidency at these two periods — 

Btmgal Prtntieticy 



1615 S6 

1R49 60 

Mint 

3 20 000 

4 20 000 

f oKt Office 

5 ue 000 

4 02 000 

Mieoellaneous Goseral 

1,42 000 

2 83 000 

Stamps 

3H95 000 

22 62000 

Judicial 

8 62 000 

10 48 000 

Land Bovenue 

2 07 06 000 

3 71 95 000 

AbkanandSayer 

21 07 000 

87 61 000 

MiscolleneoaB 


56 000 

Misoellaneous in the Bevenue 



Department 

6 72 000 


Costoms including town and 



transit duties 

81 12 000 


Customs without town and 



transit duties 


88,48 000 

Opium, 

1 6890 000 

3 77 67 000 

Salt, 

166 66»000 

] 86,28 000 

'Marino 

6 04 000 

8,47 000 

Eastern Settlomeata, 

3 1,74,000 

6j80,000 
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MuceilaneouB Civil Keceipta, 3 42 OQO 

Interests 3 31 000 90 000 

Total 7 10 05 000 10,72 SB, 000 

If wc turn the Sicca Bu^es of 1835-^6 mto the new com-' 
age of Companv’s Bu^ea, in which the revenues of ]848>49 
are representeo, we wall have a revwue of Bight millions 
sterling m the former, against the Ten nuUions and three quar- 
tern of the later, period 

J^orth Wert J^tomneee 



18S4-3{> * 

184819 

Post Office colleotioua 


7 95 OOD 

Stamp dutiOB 

0 84 OOO 

14 80 000 

Judiaal Fees and I mes .. 

1 oO 000 

2 IS 000 

hlisoellaneous Giril Beoeipts 


20 000 

lAiud Revenue 

8 88 18 000 

4 72 60 000 

filler and Abkan 

10 61 000 

27 50 000 

Misoellaneoua Revenue Eeceipta 

2 01 000 

1 06 000 

Customs 

47 08 000 

n ou 000 

Receipts from Salt duties 


45 00 000 

Interest on aneftrs of revonue 
Laud aod Sajor nvennes in tlie 
Ceded Saugor and Reibudda 

48 OOli 


terntories 

2B 59 000 



8a Re 

Co 6 Re 


4 HO 37 000 

5 8J 17 000 


Although it IS no port of our design to review the financial 
pOBitum of the other rrcaidcnmcs, we shall not be considezed 
as going fiir beyond the scope of this article, if we take the 
present opportunity of correcting a vezy important error, which 
has hitherto been committed, in estimating the revenues of the 
British Empire in the East. From the peculiar form, which 
has been adopted for many years at the India House m 
making up the finanmal statements presented to Parliament, it 
has been supposed that the revenue, obtained from aU the jiru- 
vinoes of Inland admmistered by the East India Con]j>in}>, 
^d not exceed Twenty millions sterling But this i>< 
ther a iallaeious view dr the case On casting up the rtctipts 
from the four Presidencies and the Punjab, it will be found 
that the gross revenue of the British Empire m India at the 
present time amounts to more than Ttoe^y-teven nalhoiu and a 
half tterhng In the following schedule, we have jmt down 
the latest authentic return of receipts from each province wWh 

* We have token the account!, ol thib for eonipaiiMrti because tbo««e nf tb* 
next year are less partKolai md clear 
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VR8 avaiUible, and the reader may receive it with the moBt im- 
pbcit confidence — 

Eupeet 

Benf^al Freaidenoy ISifl 51) 10 7.1 *^8 OOO 

West Provinces IP48 40 5 83 17 000 

Aladrae Fresidenoy td^ni 5 Id 14 000 

Bombay Preaidenoy tdam ^ 04 ]4 000 

Punjab old and new territory 1840 50 2 03 81000 


Grand Total Ks 27 68 84 000 


The three great items, vhich constitute the mam stay of our 
revenues m India, ore — the Land-rent, the bolt, and the Opium 
Daring the year under review, the revenue derived from the 
article oi salt m the Bengal Provinces exhibits httle difier- 
ence from that of the preceding yrar, the receipts were Rs. 
1,35,28,000, and the oxpemeof manufacturing it, Rs. 32,73,000, 
leaving a nett profit on the salt manufretured by Government, 
of Rs. 1,02,4^,000, or about One milhon sterhng Since the 
year 1846-47, the monufiicture of salt in Bengal has been 
matenally reduced, and witli it the revenue derived from this 
source. The following statement will exhibit the difference — 

Ontlay EHurn Profit 

1846 47 4158 000 1 6140 000 1 24 82 060 Bs 

1840 jO . S'! 73 000 1,35 28 000 1 02 0 j 000 

But this haa been m some measure compensated by the mcrease 
of imports, mure CE^picially from England, and the conse- 
quent increase of the import duties. Tht excise duty on salt 
manufactured for Government m Bengal, is fixed at two rupees 
eight annas the maund, and this sum, added to the expense of 
uumuficturmg It, constitutes the price at which it is sold to the 
community In order to afford a fair competition to the mer- 
chant, and to place his unported salt on terms of equahty with 
the Government salt, a corresponding amount of customs duty is 
imposed on salt imported mto Calcutta, from whatever port, and 
imder wliatev er flag Under this anangement, foreign smt — ^that 
is, salt imported by sea — ^bas to compete only with the actual cost 
of salt manufactured m the country The following table will 
shew the quantity of salt imported from all countries, and also 
from England, m the last six years and a half — 


]844'45 

Imported from all oountnes 

6 TO 505 Mauuds 

From England 
761 Uaunds 

1845 46 

16 81 080 

6 02 616 

1846-47 

14 60 744 

3 52 835 , 

1847-48 

16 15 084 

7 52 668 , 

1848 46 

16 26 700 

4 o6 803 

1840-50 

21 26 84b 

6 24 673 

Sl^ nioutbji of 1850 51 

14,55 007 

6 72 002 
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It will tbuB be seen fbat the importation of English salt in the 
first SIX months of 1850-51, that is, from May to October, 1850, 
exceeded the imports of the entire preceding year 

This mcrease of imports has not only suppbed the market 
with a supenor article at a cheaper rate, but it has silenced the 
cLamoura of those who were interested in the salt works in 
England They had been led to suppose that it was the mono- 
poly of the manuiacture of domestic salt, retamed by Govern- 
ment m its own bands, which extinguished their project of 
obtainmg a market for their salt in Lidia, and were thus led 
to place themselvcB in direct hostility to the East India Com- 
pany, and to prepare fco: a vigoroua campaign against the mono- 
poly at the dose of the present Charter Thev have now dis- 
covered fheir mistake. They have found that wiiatever obstadc 
existed to the freedom and extension of their salt imports, really 
lay in their inabihty to land their own salt in Calcutta as cheap 
as it could be nuumiactured m this country They have now 
succeeded m sending salt which is able to compde m price 
with the indigenous i^t , and, m proportion as the import of 
Balt from England has mcreased, the outcry agamst the mono- 
pdy has died out The question of an excise duty on manu- 
factured salt, and of customs duty on that whicli is imported — 
both being equal — ^is now felt to be a financial, and not a com- 
mermal, question The retention of the monopoly of manufac- 
ture m the hands of Government, moreover, is rather beneficial 
than the reverse to the interests of the inipoiters The salt, 
thus made, is chargeable with all the expensive machinery whidi 
the State maintains, and which serves to enhance the cost of 
thfi artidfi with, which they have to compete. K the manuibiO 
ture of salt on behalf of the State was ahohshed, and every 
man was at Lbcrty to manufacture whatever quantity he chose 
for sale, throu^out a line of sca-coast extending many hundred 
miles along the Bay of Bengal, the indigenous salt would be 
sold at a price &r lower thou that, at wmch it would be pro- 
fitable to introduce salt from EngWd At the same time it is 
proper to mention that the natives will not use Liverpool salt, 
if they know it to be such, nor will they eat aiw white, clean 
looking salt, lest it should be from LiverpooL Strange to say, 
that But has to imdcrgo a certain process of adulteration, by 
mixture with mud and black solar evaf>oration salt, before it 
becomes fit for the Bengal market 

It may not be unmtereating to the reader, to bring before 
him mto one point of view, whole of the revenue derived 
from the single article of salt, throughout all the temtones over 
which Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row rule — Semde except- 
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ed The following absttact ib drawn from the latest return at 
each of the Presidonciee, which we have been able to obtain. 
After deducting all the expense of manufacturing the artidej 
the nett mcome derived from it is found to exceed Two nuUioiu 
and a half sterling Thus — 


Bengal profit on monufaotiired Salt 

on imported Salt, deducting the coat 
of oolleonon 
North Weet Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay 
The Punjab 


Its 1 02 50 000 

„ 44 Bd OOO 

44,00 000 
87 09 OOO 

, 22 88 OOQ 

, 11,00 oOO 


He 2 62 43 000 


Assuming the population of British India, mcludmg the Fun- 
mh, at eighty miUions, we find the sum, contributed to the State 
by et eiy man, woman and child, for the salt consumed in a 
twelvemonth, to be about five annas, or scten^ience halfpenny 
This revenue is extracted from our own subjecta The pr^ta 
of the cpium ore drawn Irom those of the Emperor of China 
and the fmancier will be happy, and the benevolent wdl lament, 
to hear that the returns have been larger in the past year, than 
m any preceding one, since the manufiicture of the drug was 
made to contnbute to the revenue. The cost of manufactuT" 
mg it IS put down in the official statement at Ks. 98,28,000 , 
the returns from the sales at Rs, 3,77,59,000 — ^leavmg a clear 
profit of Ra 2,79,31,000 The amount received, durmg the 
same period at the Bombay Fresidenoy, for the passes granted 
for the exportation of Malwa opium, were Rs. 71,50,000 on 
17,875 chests, making m the whole Rs. 3,50,81,000 The 
Government here were convmced that a larger produce would 
be b^iefimal to the revenue, and (m 1845) proposed a senes of 
measures to the Court of Directors mtended to encourage the 
cultivation of the poppy The Court refused to sanction them, 
tbinWng the Government wrong, and being of opimon that the 
produce ought not to be increased. Meanwhile, the cultivation 
increased of itself, without the apphcation of any stimulus, 
until, m 1848, the annual supply reached 35,000 chests, when 
the Government became alarmed and prohibited further exten- 
non. But it has smee been found that even tbs increase does 
not lead to a proportionate fall mjmee, but on the contrary has 
greatly augmented the revenue. The prcdubition has, therefore, 
now been taken off! Next year, the ryots of the central pro- 
vinces will be allowed to grow as much poppy as they please , 
but they will only receive firom the Government three rupees 
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eight axiBflfl a eeer, instead of three rapees ten annas^ or three 
rupees twelve aimas^ as they have hitherto done. This re« 
duotion on the cost will produce a saving to Government of 
about Bs. 3,00j,000 a year 

The ExteruEd Trade of the Pre»den^ during the penod un- 
der review haa reached a degree of expansion, which it never 
attained before, since these provinces came under British authon* 
ty The Imports amounted to Six crores and a half of rupees, the 
Exports to a fraction under Eleven crores — a crore oi rupees 
being equivalent to a miUion sterling Of the unports about 
two millions and three quarters sterlu^, consisted of F^ece 
Goods, Twist and Yam from En£^d. ^ the entire unports 
of the year, amoontii^ to Six mmons and a half sterling. Four 
miUions were received from England. 

The mcrease of our Imports and Exports, smcc the Govern- 
ment of this country was relieved of its commercial diaracter, 
and its responsibilities were made exd.ueiyely^litiGal, wiU be 
found deservmg of particular attentioii. The comparative 
statement stand thus — 

Ewportt 

1833 34 8 7113 000 4 67 17 000 

1840 60 0 49 71000 10 03 87 000 


Increase Ba 3 78 60 000 


Bb 0 36 10 000 


The last year has been rendered particularly memorable in 
the annals of British India by the commencement two works, 
destined, we beheve, to exermse the most important influence 
on its iuture welfisu*e — the Rail Road and the Electric Tele- 
graph. The Rail m India was first projected by Mr Moodon- 
dd Stephenson, m the year 1844, when he addressed a Memori- 
al on subject to the Deputy Governor of Bengal, Mr 
Wilbam Wilberforce Bud, pomtmg out the importance and the 
feasibihty of the enterpnze Mr Bird, in his official r^Iy, 
stated his conviction of the great blessing which the estabhsh- 
ment of Rails would confer on India, ^ve the imdertakuig 
the cordial approbation of Government, and engaged to promote 
It to the fuJl extent of his power When India is covered 
with a net work of Bails, a future age wiU turn with interest 
to the record of this first effort to introduce them into this coun- 
t]^ With the assurance afforded by the Deputy Governor, 
Ste|dienson proceeded to England, to organize a Company 
for the prosecution of the work. The Court of Directors re- 
ceived the proposals with that caution, with which every 
thing novel is regarded in Leadcnhall Street, waiting foi 
the development of circumstances and the impulse of events, 
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before they ventured to pledge the patronage of Government, 
or the revenues of India, to its support WMe they were 
looking at the project with great caution, sixty thousand Sikh 
soldiery hurst the bounda^ of the Sutlege, and poured a 
stream of invasion on our provinces , and thus a new object of 
absorbing mterest arose, to cast the Bail into the diade. But 
through the untirmg effiirta of Mr Stephenson, the project 
was i^adually makmg way in induential circles, and acquiring 
that position as an object of pubbe importance, which would 
render it mdi^nsiblo for the Indian authorities at Home to 
come to some decision on the subiect It was perceived at an 
early stage of the question that the capital for &e undertaking 
must be furnished from England, and that, without a guaran* 
toe of a sufficient dividend from the Indian Government, no 
capitalist would invest his money in the undertaking The 
leading pniKUples, on which the was to be extended to In- 
dia, bec^e at length matured, and embraced the followup pro- 
visions, that the work should be conducted by a chartered 
Company, under the controul of the officers of Government m 
India , mt the Government should provide the land, and also 
pay interest at the rate of four — subsequently in(Teased to 
five— per cent, on the capital subscribed , and that the State 
should be at hberty to take over tbe whole enterpnze, and to 
replace aU the capital, if it was not found to answer m the hands 
of the East India Railway Company While these negotia- 
tions were pending, a mercantile crisis arose in England, and the 
value of money was raised to mght per cent. , it became necessary, 
therefore, to Md up the project mr a more auspidous season. 
Mr Stephenson watched with mudi anxiety the return of pros- 
perity, and the repletion of the commercial artenes with capital 
and, after five years of alternate hopes and fears, and cxei*tiona 
and disapj^ntmenta, he had the happiness to see the East India 
Railway Company inoorpomted, and a contract entered into 
between it and the East India Company, on the 14th of 
August, 1849 The Court of Directors had ongmally offered 
to guarantee tbe employment of Three millions sterhng on the 
Ran. It was subsequently cut down to One nnlhon, for an 
expcnmental hue But when the question came to be examined 
on the spot, it was found that so Umited a sum as One million 
would not be sufficient for the completion of any hne in any 
direction, from which a^ return could be expected , and that, if 
the extension of ^e Rail was to depend on the pecuniary 
success of the first portion of it, it would be more advisable to 
abandon the enterpnze at once. The hmited and conditional 
arrangement regarding the one million stmrhng, which had been 
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TtdoMed by the Home auihontiee, became equally distasteful 
to the m embers of Govemment and to the pubhc m India, and 
Mve birth to loud complainta When the remonstraiiGes of 
the Indian community and the press reached England, Mr 
Wilson, the Secretary to the Boa^ of Gontronl, to whom the 
department of the had been almost exclusively entrusted, 
declared, m his place m Parliament, and through the columns of 
his journal, the £!c(momistf that the views of the Indian Govem- 
ment at Home had been misunderstood , that the experimental 
hnc was only another name for the First Section of the , 
and that there was no mtention of stopping at the one mil- 
lion. 

The contract was signed on the 15th of August, 1849 , but the 
detailed mstructions, whndi were to accompany it, were not 
completed at the In<^ Board before the middle of iyovember 
The Board and the Court were, however, anxious, that the 
tune, which had thus been lost m London, should be mode up by 
superior diligence m India and they ins^cd the most positive 
injunctions m their despatch, that no time whatever should be 
lost m giving possession of the ground to the Katlway staff 
To give additional emphasis to this order, it was not only in- 
serted at tho beginnmg of the despatch, but repeated in the 
closing sentence. When this communication was opened by 
Lord Dalbousio in Calcutta, m the first week of March, the 
Railway staff had not amved. When the staft arrived. Lord 
Lalhousie hod gone up for the season to Simlah, more than a 
thousand miles mstant. Ten days of personal conference between 
the Rmlway officers and tho head of the Go\ emment would have 
saved us many months of dday and disappointment. To obtain 
immediate possession of the ground, it was necessary to pass 
a new Act but the preparation of the draft was delayed for 
fi\c months, and was not promulgated before the ]?t of 
September, when two months more were allowed tor the con- 
sideration of It. When, however, the tune fixed for passing 
it amved — ^that is to say, the let of November, which was 
also the commencement ot the season for field operations — ^it 
was found that, from some unexplained cause, the Act was not 
ready for enactment, and it did not actually become law before 
the 25th of December Even after it 1^ passed, another 
month was allowed to slip away before the first foot of ground 
was made over to the Railway establiahment. The result 
of these vonous delays, which are so charactenatic of all Indian 
measures, has been the irreparable loss of the raesent sea- 
son but, if they produce me salutaxy effect oi preventing 
similar procrastmation m future, they may not bo without 

E E 
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a oonntervAiling advantage Considerable allowance must be 
made for the novel^ of the mtdertaking, and the peculiar 
Circumstances of the Govermnent Hitherto every pubhc opera- 
tion in India had been earned on with slow and measured 
steps , the work of months has usually been extended over the 
suT&ce of years. The public authorities were not ^prepared 
for the vigorous commencement of an undertakii^, m which 
the work of years was to be crowded into months H took them 
in a great measure by surpnze , and hence it was by no means 
astomshing that an undertaking, m which the value of tune 
was counted by hours, should have been retarded m a country, 
in which time had never been accounted of any value whatever 
We have not, therefore, made much more pro^ss during the 
last fourteen or fifteen months, than to learn now future pro- 
gress may be accelerated. 

We have stated that the Indian auihontieB at Home sanc- 
tioned the exji^nditure of One mdlion sterling on the first 
section of the Hail, leaving it to the Government of India to 
determine the diie^on of the Ime and the ^plication q £ the 
capital It was, therefore, proposed by the Kadway Directors 
m India to enmloy it m the construction of a line from How- 
rah, opposite Calcutta, to the Burdwan Collieries, a distance 
of about a hundred and thirty miles , and the proposal met the 
cordial approbation of the GovemoivGeneral Contracts have 
been made for the first forty miles of this Ime to the village 
of PandfUih , and, at the tune of our present writing, about five 
thousand men are employed in raising the embankments It is 
to be hoped, that the whole of l^e Ime, between that pomt and 
the Bamgui^e Collieiy, will be surveyed, and that the pkas 
will be sanctioned, before the begmnmg of November next , so 
that operations may c(HnmenGe with vigour at the settmg in of 
the ensuing cold weather 

As zt regards the contmuation of the Ime to Allahabad and 
onwards through the Doab to Delhi, we are now enabled to bnng 
down our report of progress to the end of March of the present 
year, and to state that Major Kennedy, who succeeded Mr 
Simms as the Consulting Engmeer of Government in September 
last, does not consider it advisable to car^ the Rail, as was on^ 
mnally proposed, m a direct line from the Colhenes to Mirzapore 
uirongh the hills of Behar, a distance of three hundred nmes , 
partly, because that hilly region, and more especially the Dunwah 
pass, present the most formidable engineering difficulties, and 
partly because the S(»ne, which is found to be only three quar- 
ters of a mile broad at its junction with the Ganges, is two miles 
and a half wide at the pomt at which it must be crossed on the di- 
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rect root©— not to mention that thia long Ime of territory is 
almost without inhabitants, and that no return whatever could 
be expected till the Bail had actually reacM Mirzapore. Meyor 
Kennedy has, therefore, proposed to turn it off from some place 
near Bddhtid, a few miles west of Burdwan, and run it in s 
northerly direction to K^mahal , and to carry it from thence 
along the right bank of the n\ ex to Patna, Mirzapore and Alla- 
habad It remams for the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Controiil to prove the smcenty of their wii^es to extend the 
Bail throughout this Presidenc}, by giving their immediate 
Sanction to this second section of the line, and the proportion- 
ate augmentation of the capital of the Company 

Towards the close of the year 1849, Government appears for 
the first time to have contemplated the estabhahment of com- 
munications in India by means of the Dlectric Telegraph, and 
Dr W B O Shaughnessy, who had been engaged for many 
years m similar experiments, and had been successful m blowing 
up the wrecks of the Equitable and the Sir Herbert Maddoekf 
was directed to prepare a report on the subject His report 
has not as yet been made public hj Government, but its 
contents have generally transpired. He is understood to have 
entered very nunutelj into the subject, and described with 
great abihty the vanous difiiculties, winch were likely to be ex- 
perienced in constructing tlie Lues above ground, and under 
ground The result of his examination was to recommend an 
e:i^enment upon the subterranean plan. His report is also 
saja to have treated of the establishment (ff telegraphic lines 
through India, whidi should extend from Calcutta to Agra, with 
branches to the most important stations on either side of this 
route, and from Agra — which was to be the great centre of 
communication — to Simla and Lahore, on the one hand, and 
to Bombay on the other It was calculated that the entire dis- 
tance, included m these vanous hues of communication, would 
be equal to about 2,500 miles. The expense of such an under- 
takmg m a country, of which there was as yet no experience, 
and the pectdianties of which differed so essentially from those 
England and Amenca, it was impossible to calculate with 
any de^e of accuracy The most approximate estimate, which 
Dr O^hanghnes^ was enabled to torm, for a double set of 
hues, 18 understood to have been about 750 Ba the mile, which 
IS oidy one-half the cost of Electric Telegraphs m England, 
and about 30 per cent more than the general expense or such 
undertc^mgs m Amenca , and it was calculated that the subse- 

a nent annual expense for repairs and establishment, through 
iie whole length of the line, would amount, exclusive of mtei> 
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eat on the on^nal outlay, to about 86,000 Bs. The impor- 
tance of establishing Bucn a line of commtimcation through 
this extent of territory, both ae regards the political and the 
military, the commerce and social interests of the country, it 
would be perfectly sup^uous to dwell upon. The mteUi- 
gence, brought from England by the steamer to Bomlmy 
twice a month, would thus be commumcated withm an hour 
to Agra and Lahore, to Simlah and Calcutta Commer- 
cial adnces would be conveyed three and four times a day 
to all the great marts of commerce. The Government of India 
would always be enabled to convey important pohtical (jommu- 
mcations to London within a month , and orders from the seat 
of Go\emment to the various imlitary stations m the North 
West, where more than half the army is congregated, w ould 
be commumcated with instant speed , while the Governor-Ge- 
neral, though residi^ at Simian, might hold mtercourse, hour 
by hour, with the l^preme Council in Calcutta. Previously 
to the commencement of any extended operations, however, it 
was proposed to Government to sanction an experimental Ime 
firom Calcutta to HugK, that some experience might be ob- 
tamed oi the e^ense of the undertaking and of the local dif- 
ficulties which India presented Strange to say, the proposal 
for this short, simple, and inexpensive experiment encountered 
so serious an opposition from one of the most eimnent officers 
ot Go\ernment m Cilcutta, whose opmion had been sought, as 
hod well uigb pro\cd fatal to the whole scheme, but it is ge- 
nerally understood, that either the MilitM*y Board, to whom 
Di O’ShaughncBsy’s report was addressed, or its hberaJ-nund- 
ed Becietary, Captswa wwtt, contiwed to neutsaiixe these eex- 
agenanan objections, and prevailed on Government not to 
abandon so ma^ihcent a plan without an experiment. Every 
officer, whose advice Government is required to seek, should be 
constiamed to visit England once m ten years to brmg hunself 
abreast of the age 

The Government acoordmgly determined that an experiment- 
al hne should be attempted, and that it should be earned, not 
from Calcutta to Hugli, but firom Calcutta to Diamond Har- 
bour, under Dr O’Shaughnessy’s supermtendence The deepest 
interest, as might have been expected, was felt by all classes m 
this great national work, and mtormabon regarding its prepress 
was eagerly sought by the conductors of the press, and com- 
municated from tune to time to their constituents. From 
these successive records we learn that the work commenc- 
ed on the 5th of November, and was completed as far as 
Diamond Harbour but that Dr O’Shaughnessy was obhged 
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to quit hiB labours on the 2?th of January, to take charge 
of the Assay office at Mint and this circumstance 
preyented the extension of the line beyond t3iirty>two miles and 
a lialf The wire, used hy him, was an iron rod, three-eighths 
of an inch m diameter, coated with two layers of cloth, saturat- 
ed with pitch, and then laid m a bed of roofing tiles, in a melt- 
ed composition of three parts of sand and one of rosin, which, 
when cool, becomes as solid as a stone, and is impervious to 
wbite-onts, or vermin, car the saline influence of the soiL Be- 
fore the completion of the experiment, the stock of rosin in the 
market was reduced, and the price rose to such an extent as to 
constrain Dr O’Shaughnes^ to make the second section of hia 
Ime With three layers of Madras cloth, saturated with pitch, 
and laid in the ground without cement. A considerable por- 
tion of the line to Diamond Harbour runs through a morass , 
and m many places the water was only kept out by baling 
The line may therefore be considered not only subterranean, 
but subaqueous. As yet, the experiment has completely an- 
swered expectation, and messages have been signidled through- 
out With perfect ease , still, the undertakmg is at present con- 
sidered omy in the light of an experiment, the result of which 
cannot be ascertamed, with a view to ultenor operations, until 
it has been tested by a succession of tbunder-storms, and by an 
entire ramy season. The greatest difficulty, which has been 
experienced, is m the instruction of a body of signallers The 
class of native pupils was at once disbanded, on tlio death of 
one of them, at a little distance from Calcutta, from fevei 
They refused to leaie town for an unhealthy lo^ty, and it 
has been deemed necessary to place a class of Ifiuropean boys 
under tuition. Such is a brief narrative of the progrcbs which 
has been made in this experiment, the full results of which will 
not be known till the commencement of the next cold season. 
If it should then be found that Ijie wires have efiectually with- 
stood every disturbing and deteriorating influence, it is to be 
hoped that Ghivemment will not hesitate to sanction the oufJav 
nccesBi^ for carrymg out the whole of Dr O’Shaughnessy’s 
plan. live years would be amply sufficient for the establishment 
of the entii e line of 2,500 miles , whidi would connect Calcutta, 
Agra, Bombay, Simlah, and Lahore, and the various interme- 
diate stations 

During the post year, a commission has been appointed to 
enquire mto the present state of the Tost Offices mroaghout 
In^, with a view to an oiganic reformation It arose out of 
tfaev^ement, but just, eomplamta, whicli had been made for se- 
veral vears, regarding the utter mefficicncj of the postal ar- 
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lungemenis at this Freaidency Thirteen years liave now elaps- 
ed since a similar oommission wm ap^inted by Govenmient 
in Calcutta to examine and to reform tne working of the office). 
From their labours, the public derived scnne important advan- 
tagea Subsequently to that period, improvements, which ap 
pear almost incredible, had been mtroduc^ mto the Post Office 
aejortment m Ei^land, by one whose name will go down to 
posterity, as one oi the greatest bene&otors of the age. Under 
the impulse of Mr Bowland Hill’s genius, not onfy had the 
bleasmg of a uniform and cheap postage been conferred on 
England, but the machinery of the dej^tartment had been 
brought to a degree of matchless perfection As these im- 
provements were successively announced m India, they only 
served to augment the discontent and imtation of the commu- 
mty, by the deplorable contrast which our postal arrangements 
presented to them It wpeared as if the prepress of inefficien- 
cy and deterioration in this country was destined to keep pace 
with the j^rogresB of improvement m England , and the demand 
for mvestigation and reform becune at length irresistible It 
was the general desire of the pubbe that a committee of m- 
quuT should be appointed, consistmg mrtly of official and 
partly of non-offim^ men but Lord IlalhouBie, on bis return 
from the Straits in ^larch last, wisely determined to entrust 
the responsibility of these measures to a single individual , and 
he selected for this purpose one of the very ablest members of 
the Civil Service, Mr Cecil Beadon, the secretary of the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium He was withdrawn from 
his at that Board, and directed to enter upon the most ex- 
ten»ve and searching mvestigation of the state of our postal 
arrangements throughout the country, to receive evidence re- 
garding it from those who had any t^ng to commumcate, and 
to digest a plan of reform suited to the present advanced state 
of the science of Post Office communications Lord Dolhousie 
went a step forther, and wisely determined that these investiga- 
tions and improvements should not be limited to a single Presi- 
dency, but embrace the whole of India , and he accorffingly ap- 
pomt^ another commiBsioner at Madias, and a third at Bom- 
bay, to the same duties. These gentlemen were directed to 
meet at Calcutta, after they had completed their local enquiries, 
and embody the result of their observations and their views m 
a sin^e report. This report is at the present tune nearly com- 
pete, and IS about to be presented to the Governor-General 
The nature of the reforms, which the commisbioncrs are said to 
have recommended, cannot, of course, be accurately kuown to 
the public , but the general impression is, that they intend to 
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propose the eBtablishment of a low and uniform rate of postage 
throughout India. If this should eventually turn cut to be &e 
oaee, and if it should receive the sanction of Government, thia 
commission of Post Office enquiry will prove by for the most 
interestmg act of Lord Ifolhousiee government, and entitle him 
to the lastmg gratitude of the country The finaTiftial risk, 
which may M mvolved m this scheme, can scarcely exceed 
£50,000, Ae whole of which will probably be made up by the 
increase of correspondence But, eupposmg the greater por* 
tion of tbs sum to be irretrievably sauced by the reform, still 
It forms BO small a fraction of the entire revenue of the country, 
consisting, as it does, of more tlwm Twenty-seven miUiona ster- 
ling, that this pecuniary consideration cannot for a moment be 
supposed to present any obstacle to the adoption of the plan 
When a similar improvement was proposed by Mr Kowland 
HiU in England, the Ministry did not shrink from riskmg an 
annual sum of a MiUion sterling out of an income only twice as 
great as that of India. It is to be hoped that Lord Lalhousie 
will be induced to sanction this measure at once, without wait- 
ing for a reference to the Board of Controul, or the Court of 
Directors. We behevc that his lordship has sufficient political 
nerve for so bold and decisive a step , and we are confident that 
he wiU meet with such general support, both in England and m 
this country, as to obviate all apprehension of his incurring the 
displeasure of the Indian authorities at home Indeed the popu- 
larity of this measure will bring so much additional strength to 
the Government of the East India Company at this important 
cn»s, that, we believe, the only feebng which the Court of 
Directors are likely to entertam, if it should be at once sanc- 
tioned, will be that of regret at having lost the pleasure of parti- 
cipating in the grant of we boom 
At the period of our last renew, the ^itatiou in the Euro- 
pean commimity regardmg the * so-railed* Black Acts bad reached 
its dimax: Of the Acts, which were rather iwbitranly strung to- 
gether under this designation, the most important was that vwich 
was designed to subject Bnt^ settlers m India to the jurisdic- 
tion of we Company*8 Crmnnal Courts, m the same manner as 
they had been subjected to the Cinl Courts thirteen years be- 
fore. A large meeting was held m Calcutta, at which the con- 
duct of Government in depnvingBntish subjects of their sacred 
and mahenable rights, was denounced with the utmost mdigna^ 
tion, and it was determined to memorialize the authorities 
at Home and the British Parliament against these atrocunie 
measures. A subscription was opened to meet the expenses 
which might be meurred in resisting them, and the sum of 
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30^000 Kb vraB soon put downoA paper — no part oi which^how- 
cjvhas yet been callecl for Two otber Acts, tbe drafts of wbidi 
were simultaneously promulgated, were placed m the same cate- 
gory with the Act for subjeoting Englishmen to the Cnimnal 
Courts, and represented as parts of a deep plan for depriving 
British subjects in India of their rights and pnvileges. One of 
these Acts provided, that whenever British sulnects desired to 
be exempts, as su^, from the jurisdiction of the Company’s 
Courts, they should plead and prove this pnvd^e of exemption 
But if the former Act should pass, and the exemption should 
be taken away alto^ther, this Act will necessarily &11 to tho 
ground , it is, therefore, the least important of the three The 
third Act, induded in this category, was mtended to provide 
for the greater secuntvof officers, when acting in their judicial 
capacity It provided Uiat no Judge, Magistrate, Justice of 
the Peace, Collector, or other person, acting ju^caally, should 
be liable to be sued in any Court /or auv or ordered to 

be done by nfm m the discharge of his judicial duty, whether 
*6r not witiun the hiuits ctf his jurisdiction, provided, that he, at 
the tune, m good faith believed himself to nave jurisdiction to 
do, or order, the act complained of It was baaed on the well- 
known Act of the 21 st of George the Third. It was suggest- 
ed to the l/cgislative Council by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Su: Lawrence Peel, and was drawn up in strict 
accordance with lus views It was passed on the 4th of Apnl 
last year, without exmting any attention , and, though describ- 
ed ns the most atrocious of the three, has now been m force for 
nearly a twelv&*month without entailing any meonvemence on 
British subjects, or filling any of the judicial officers of the 
Company with a feeling of presumption. We, therefore, natu 
mlly conclude, that the main objection to the proposed legislation 
had reference to the obnoxious Act, which placed British sub- 
jects under the Criminal Courts of tbe Company 

One of the most vehement objections, brought against this 
Act, was the absence of any enl^htened and consistent code 
ot Cnminal Law m India. Our Cnmmal Law is a patoh-work 
of Muhammadan precepts, British regulations, and l^al pre- 
cedents The basis of it is the Muhammadan code, f^ch wo 
found m force, when we took charge of the admmistration in 
1772 and commenced the construction of our infant establudi- 
ments. The Bntish Government, at that time, had httle, if 
any, knowledge of the country or of the people, or of their 
habits, laws, or mstitutions , and, being anxious to avoid all 
violent <dianges, determined to continue the laws, which were 
then current — ^more especially as all the Cnmmal Courts, from 
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the highest to the lowestj were presided over by Muhammadan 
Judges. The Muhaminadan code, which we thus preserved, was, 
with some few exceptions, a more mild and equitable law, than 
that which was at the time administered m England — ^before 
our laws had been defecated by the benevolent l^urs of Bo- 
miUy and Mackmtoab Whatever was found to be inconAstent 
with reason or humam^, or with the improved prmc^les of the 
m the Muhammadan law, was gr^ualW modined by the 
j^tish Government , and thus the raifice of our cnmmal law 
m India, though bas^ on a Muhammadan foundation, has been 
eo materially changed by the euperstructure, we have subte- 
<]^uently erected on it, that no Mubammadan lawyer could idea* 
tify It with that, which prevails under any pure Mussulman 
Government. Still, this motley collection of laws » not a 
code in accordance with the prepress, the spunt, or the wants 
of the age This objection was urged, not only W the remon- 
strants, hut also by we Judges of the Supreme Court , and it 
was fdt by Government to carry so mn(m weight, that it was 
considered desirable to promulgate an entirely new Criminal 
Code for the guidance of the oonrts, before British subjects 
were made subject to their jurisdiction. 

There was, at this time, a Cnmuial Code, slumbering on the 
shelf of the Legislative Council, which had been oomraled by 
the Law Commission thirteen years before, and which, in 
comphment to the genius of its President, was usually desig- 
nated the MacauW code Mr Macaulay, while legidative 
member of Council m India, had given his closest attention to 
its construction and it embodied all those improved and en- 
lightened principles of cnmmal jurisprudence, which had been 
embdratea the labours of the ablest jiinsts m Europe and 
Amenca. It shared the nnpopvlanty, which had been attached 
to Mr Macaulay's name, and was unacnmulously and indis- 
onimnately assailed by his opponents — and, with such success, 
that, for several years, it was never mentioned but with the 
utmost cemtempt. His opponents have now sunk mto obscu- 
n^, while his reputation has been gradually increasing m 
bzuhancy The feelings of that period of imtation have 
died out , and the code has now been exammed on its own 
ments, and discovered to be admirably adapted to the wants 
of India. It has been subjected to tlie revision of the first 
Lawyers m India, both m the service of the Crown and the 
Company, and their comments, five times as bulky as the code 
itselfv have been published W order of Farhament. Lord 
Dd^une, detenmued, if possible, to render the labours of Mr 
Macaulay and his coadjutors subservient to the benefit of the 

i F 
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eouufi^ He pkeed the code in the hands of the Le^stxve 
CounoO on his departure for the Horth West Provinces in 
A|nil lastj and requested that they would fix a day in each 
week for the spe^l purpose revisang it fin: pubhcatioiL 
This labour the Counm has long since completed and the 
code Vnll^ at no distant period, be submitted to the Governor- 
General, and trananitted to the public authorities lu England , 
and, if ordinary diligence be used, India may yet have the 
honor of producing the first Cnimnal Code in the British 


enmire. 

The Act for the protection of judicial officers, to which we 
have alluded above, was enacted, as we have stat^, on the mo- 
tion of Sir Lawrence Peel, who suggested to the Council to 
provide m a distinct Act, that no Judge, Magtstiate, Justice of 
the Peace, Collector acting judimally, or other perscm actang as 
a Joc^, ^ould be liable to be sued for any act done, or order- 
ed to be done, by him m the character of a Judge, whether he 
acted without lunsdiction or not, provided that he hmd, Jide be- 
lieved himself at the time to possess the jurisdiction which he 
exercised. The draft of the Act was accordingly drawn up and 
promulgated in the Official Gazette, for the imormation of the 
pubho, and it was transmitted, at the same time, to the various 
pubhc functionanes, whom the Legislative Council is in the 
habit of consulting, before it ventures to pass any enactment 
As might have been expected, the Act was viewed m difierent 
lights by difierent mmus, and gai e nse to very oonfiictmg om- 
niOBS. As the question has excited particular attention m me 
Enrf^ean commumty in India, we nave been led to think, that 
a synopsis of the arguments which were brought forward, both 
in favour of the miactment, and in opposition to it, woidd not 
be considered tuunteresting We have made considerable exer- 
tions to obtain it, and are now enabled to present our readers 
with the result of our researches. This abstract may also be 
usefiil in conveying to the public some idea of the mode, m which 
our Indum legialatioa is generally conducted, and in manifest- 
ing the great care which is used to obtam the opinions of the 
f^lest functionanes m India, before any Act is placed on the 
statute book We must, however, caution the reader against 
supposing that any of these o^mioiiB were advanced by way of 
re^y to other and opposite opuuoas. They were simultaneous- 
ly and mdindually sent m by those, who been consulted on 
me occasion. 

On the one side it was observed, that, after tbe enactment of 


the draft, many an ofiScer would weigh, with fiur less nicety than 
be had b^ acoustomed to do, sugg^ons regardmg bis want of 
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junadiction , that he might become leas careful in uutiatory 
and ex-parte proceechngs , and that, if the liabilil^ to actiona fmr 
acta done in excess of junadichou was matenally weakened (if 
not practically done away ), there might be a necessity for increas- 
ed yi0ilance» on the rart roth of the Executive Gkivemment and 
the hi^er conrte of mw, to keep hjbtgistrateB within the bonuds 
of their duty It was also said that the protection afforded by 
the Act was earned to au unreasonable extent, and that the 
proper limits, within which such protection should be confined, 
were those pointed out by tbe decision of the Pnvy Council m 
the case of Calder v Halkett, that Judges, Ma^strates, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and officers acting judimlly were already 
sufficiently protected, and that the proposed Act would amount 
to little short of a legislative dedaration that those functiona- 
iies could do no wrong, that the somewhat sunilar measure, 
passed in England for the protection of Mt^strates, was of local 
req[uirement, and appeared to have been called for by the keen 
competition among legal practitioners, who, cither from pubbe 
spirit or the prospect of costs, could alwavs be found reemy to 
take up a case agamst a IVIamstraie exceedmg his ^unsdiction. 
Finally, it was remarked that the draft appeared imperfect as 
containing no provision, declaring judicial officers liable to a 
civil action for damages on account of illegal or oppressive acts 
done maldjlde 

On the other hand, it was observed that the proper check on 
judicial officers did not consist in their being made amenable to 
ihe ordinary Civil Courts m actions for damages , that tbe 
Compan/s Civil Courts could not extensively exercise the power 
of awarmng damages against officers, employed in the same 
distnots with themselves, without producing injunous conse- 
quences , and that, to check irregnlaiities, ansmg out of a Magis- 
trate’s exceeding his jurisdiction, it was not desirable to continue 
a clasB of actions m the Supreme Court a^inst judicial officers, 
which gave rise to much irritation, and which, li successful, re- 
sulted m awarding a very trifling sum bv way of damages, 
and inflicting an excessive penalty m the shape of costs on the 
defendant, or on the Government which mdemxufied him. It 
was also observed that this Act, as far as the courts of the 
East India Company were concerned, made the law correspond 
with what was believed to be the intention of the legislature 
in England , that Justices of the Peace, as well as inferunr 
Judaea generally, were very inadequately protected , that 
principle of the proposed Act was a correct one, maamuch as 
the protection of the judicial officer proceeded on grounds of 
pubHc pohey alone, and had no reference to the personal dignity 
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or comfort of the Jud^e « that its atm was to promote his judii> 
oir] independence, a tlnng of inestimsble value , that the lower 
in station the Judge, the more hkely was he to he brought, from 
timi^t^, under compliances, if hkdj to be hataseed by vexa- 
tions litigants , that, if the result of the Act was to render 
Jud^s n^ligent of their duty, it would overbalance any ^ood 
whi^ might otherwise result, but that the Goveiimient ini|^ht 
effectually repress the e^'il, if it should arise, by increased vigi- 
lance, and by removing careless, negligent and ignorant, as well 
as corrupt, Judges, it was also stated that the apprehensions, 
which were entertained by Europeans in India, that the propoa- 
ed Act was one of a class, whidi would deprive them of redress 
in the Supreme Courts, was ^undlese, as every European and 
Native Judge of the Com^ny’s Courts was subject in an ac- 
tion of tort to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court , and that a 
corrupt or oppressive use of authority, even when there was 
junsmction, would not be exempted nom hability, either civil 
or criminal, by the proposed Act. 

Among the notable events of the mat year, we must not 
omit to mention the reai^tion of Sir Charles N^ier, the 
Commimdeisin-Chief, and ttie novel circumstances, under which 
it took place. He came out to this country m the preceding 
year, to assume the command oi the army, an consequence of 
the extraordinary panic, created by the disaster and disgrace of 
ChiUianwallah, which was attnbuted more to the incompetency 
of Itord Grough, than to the want of courage m our troops. 
The Court of JDlreetors were constrained, as much by the force 
of pubhc opinion, as by the importumty of the IMLinistry, to 
overcome the repugnance they naturally felt towards one, who 
had heaped the most abusive epithets on them, and to despatch 
Sir Charles Napier to India to repau* the errors of his prede- 
cessor But, TOfore he reached its shor^ be learnt that the 
victory of Gxizexat had completely broken the nuhtaiy power 
of the Sikhs , and, before he arrived m the Punjab, he found 
that Lord l>alhou8ie had annexed the country to the British 
dominions, and oomjdeted all his aixangements for its adminis- 
tration. Tbe two objects of laudaUe ambition, which Sir 
Charles Napier had set before him on leaving England — ^that of 
conquering and of ^veming the Punjab, as he lad conquered 
and governed Somoe — were ^us beyond his reach. He 

found hims elf with a large income, but no vocation such as he 
had been expecting, and the disappomtment appears to have 
exasperated temper, never the most exemplary, and given an 
unfortunate bias to all hut official int^course. 

The necessity of reducing the extraordinary allowances. 
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given to the troops who had been engaged m the conquest of 
the Pui\]ab, was at this tune forced on the consideration of the 
Government. They had been allowed, while m tiie field, the 
eame amount of batta, which had been allotted to the troops serv- 
ing in Scmde. These extra allowances involved an ftTun iaJ 
expenditure of more than Twenty lakhs of Kupees , and it was 
felt, that if it was allowed to bc^me permanent after the pro- 
vince had been incorporated with the British dommions, an in- 
tolerable burden would be entailed on the finances. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to take advantage of the rebef of the regiments, 
cantoned m the Punjab m the winter o£ 1849-50, to efieot the de- 
sired retrenchment These allowances were, for obvious reasons, 
to be continued to the troops stationed beyond the Indus at 
Peahawur, but withheld from those, who were marching from 
our older provmces across the butiej into the Punjab. The 
measure was not sufficiently explained by commanding officers 
to all the corps, and a feelmg of discontent, as might natu- 
rally ha^ e been expected, arose among some of them, when 
the^ perceived that they were not to receive the same sum, 
which had been enjoy^ by their brethren whom they re- 
lie\ed. The 66th Regiment, mm*chiiig into Umntsur, in Feb- 
ruary last year, exhimted a spirit, wmch was considered mu- 
tinous. Their misconduct on this occasion has been greatly 
eza^erated , but it was unquestionably necessary to repress in 
the Dud any such spirit of disaffection Happily, the cor^ was 
reduced to a state of subordmation by a very sbght exertion on 
the part of the officers. Sir Charles, however, with a view to 
the complete eradication of e^e^y symptom of disobedience, 
resolved to make an example of the corps, in which this disposi- 
tion had been mamfested He hastened to Umntsur, and, at 
once, and of his own authonty, disbanded the whole corps, and 
placed an irregular Gurkah corps on the roll in its stea(L This 
act was, of course, beyond his mdividual authonty but Lord 
Halhousie perceived that it was salutary, if not necessaxy, at 
the cnsis which it was intended to meet, and, so far from re- 
proving Sir Charles Kapier for having taken upon himself to 
act on lus own responsibUitv, gave this measure bis fiiU and en- 
tu% approlra^tion. 

Soon after, however, another and more senous difficulty 
arose from an unnecessary assumption of authority by Sir 
Charles Napier, and led to discussions, which tenmnated in his 
abrupt resignation of office. We quote the particulars from one 
of thejoumals placed at the head of this article — 

By an old rule winch has been in exiatence for a loni; senea of yeara the 
native troops receive compensation wlieu the puce of atta and other ueces 
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mj artioles exoeeda a oertaia pnce Sixbeaa seen per rupee for atta. » wo 
thick the maximum In the Puiqab« atta was von dear, nine or ten seers for 
a rupee jfbee, dal and other artielse, eorreqMWffi&fflj cheap The Mibtai^ 
Auditor Gene^ explained to GoTernment some time ago that the oalcula 
tion for remuneration as laid down in the rules vae not adhered to The 
bans of it was, that a eepoy’s food should not cost him more than three 
Rupees and a half or half his pay The Auditor General therefore stated 
that the account should be m uie nature of a debit and credit one, that is 
that the loss on the atta, and the gam on other articles should go against 
each other and that the difference was the sum he was entitled to Theia 
is no donbt we behere that this is the oorrect rule it was in this manner 
that the remuneration waa oaloulated in Cabul The Goreinor General in 
Council on this wrote to the Oommauder in Chief requesting that the com 
pensation might m tutun be oalaulated on this principle but bis Excel 
lenoy on recei-nng the commnmoaUon issued a Oiroular to the Generals 
and Rngadiers in command to say that this was altogether a mistake and 
that they were to make no difforenoe in the sjstom they had pursued Ihe 
Governor General as might have been expected felt no incouaidersble an 
nc^ance He did not think fit to altei Su Charles Napier s order hut he 
pointed out, that the inatractions he had issued as the head of the Govern 
ment, were clear and exphoit. and could admit of no doubt and that if the 
Commander in-Chief oomd time set them, aside no order of Government 
could be of any avail 


pably unconstatanonaL Tae duty of repulatmg the pav and 
allowances of the army belongs, in Indm, as it does also m 
England, to the Gotrernment of the country, and not to the 
Commandep-in-Chief, any interference on his part is an en- 
eroachment on the province of the Governor (reneiral and bis 
CounaL Sir Charles Napier flared np at Lord Dalhoosie’s re> 
monstrance, and, m a moment of petuXance, sent m hia resigna- 
tion. The question was refen^ to the home authonties but 
they took the same view of tbe character of this proceedmg, 
which the Governor General had done and, mstead of endeavoiv 
mg to soothe the Coznmander-m-Chiers untated feelings, and 
eoumting him to remain, as he had expected, proceeded at once 
to {^point hiB successor Su* Chatles sailed down the Indus, 
and closed his Indian career by embarking for JGngknd fiiom 
Bombay 

The year 1850 has also been distinguished above all others in 
the ann^ of Bntuh India, by the establishment of the pnnci- 
^ of religious bberiy throughout the whole of tbe conntry. 
We made a reference to this measure, while yet under oonsidmv 
ation, in our review of the previons year , and we need not 
thereflnre &rther revert to the lustory and character of the enact- 
ment, than to state, that the extinction of liberty of conscience 
under the British adnunistration m India, for so long a period, 
arose entirely firom our iCTorance of the peculiar laws and insti- 
tutions of the Hindu r^igion, when we entered for the first 
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time, on the duties of l^islation, m 1772 It was then enacted, 
simjdj as a matter of justice, that all questions ot Hindu luhe- 
ntance should be determined by the Hindu law Our legisla- 
tors were totally ipiorant of the fact, that, by the Hindu law, 
every one, who folbwed the dictates of his own consmeuce wid 
renounced his ancestral creed, was doomed to the loss of his 
paternal inheritance, and reduced to beggary We thus became, 
inadvertenii^, accesaary to the violation of the most sacred pnn- 
ciples of rebgioua freeaonu Lord William Bentiuck, the most 
cautious of statesmen, but the most courageous of reformcrj^ 
undertook to remove this opprobrium from our administration, 
as far as his authority extended. At the same time that he 
Xiassed tliose regulations, by which the natives were admitted 
to share largely m the pubhe adimnistration, he ordained, m 
reference to the provinces at this presidency, that no man 
should forfeit any property or privilege by a change of creed, 
to which he would, but for that change, have been entitlecL 
The Act, to which we now refer, has extended this enlighten- 
ed principle to the rest of India, and abolished all those pams 
and peniuties, which had hitherto been attached to tlie rehn- 
quis^ent of Hinduism This measure, though in accordance 
with the enhuged and liberal views of the present age in Eng- 
land, is utterly repugnant to the principles of the Hindu a-Tid 
Muhammadan creeds, which are fortified by the same penal 
enactments, which so long continued to disgrace our statute 
book at home 

The enactment produced no sensation at Bombay At 
Madras, where the profession of Hinduism is accompamed by 
a stem oxthodoxy, which almost amounts to bigotry, meet- 
ings were held and adverse resolutions passed but there was 
no Marquis of Tweedsde to be identified with the rocasurc, and 
the opposition to it, as compared with prccedmg agitations, was 
extremely lan^d and famt. In Calcutta, the great Babfis ex- 
pressed their decided disapprobation of the Act, though it did 
not affect them, as it was simply intended to extend the law, un- 
der which they had been hving for eighteen years, to the rest 
of India. But it was supposed to aim at the encouragement 
of Christiamty and the most opposite parties — those, who 
treat the popular superstition with the utmost iidicule, and 
those, who are con^ctely enslavea by it — united m opposition 
to the measure still, the ojmosition was of a very feeble 
chaiacter It scarcely extendi beyond the Imute of the 
town The Muhammadans, who were equally affected by the 
law, manifested a perfect indifFerenee to the measure and, 
although the Act was passed m Mfurch last, eight entire 
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months wore suffered to elepse, before the memorud of the 
Inhabitants of Bengal, Behu and Onssa, as the Calcutta 
Memorial was pompously designated, was ready It was a 
long and labors document, without pomt or spirit It a^ 
peared much more hke an attempt to save appearances, by 
SBSumg a manifesto agamst the prepress of Christianity, than 
the earnest and impassioned appeal of men who felt that they 
had any thing to lose The memonal has been sent home to 
England, and entrust^ to the adyocacy of Mr Leith, formerly 
a funster of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and it will pro- 
bably be presented to Parliament, just at the time when the 
question of the papal aggression is under discussion, and the 
strongest detenmnation is manifested by all parties m the House, 
not to permit even that provocation to lead to the revival of re- 
ligious penalties Of the &te of the appeal there can, of course, 
be no doubt. 

Since this article was commenced, a case has been decided at 
the Bombay Presidency, which clearly lUusteates the importance 
of the new law, and renders its abrogation absolutely impossi- 
ble A native had embraced Christianity, while his wife con- 
tinued in the ranks of heathenism, and refused to give up his 
child He appealed to the Civil Court , and the Native Judge, 
who presided in it, decided the case in his &vour Hir wife appeal- 
ed the suit to the European Judge of the district, who revers- 
ed the decision of the lower court, and declared that the man, 
by embraomg Chnstiarnty, had become an outcast, aud had foi> 
felted all his civil nghte and privile^s, and of course all claim 
to the guardianship of hisobldren. The case was then appealed 
to tfaen^hest tnounai, the Sadder Court Fortunately for 
the convert, the Act, establishing hberty of conscience through 
India, had been mtermediately passed , and the Jud^s, upon 
the stren^h of its provisions, at once restored the diud to the 
parent. This is the first and the only mstance of the operation 
of the law since its enactment, and it has incontestibly demon- 
strated its necessity 

The establishment of the Small Cause Court m Calcutta 
belongs also to the present year The onginal Court of Be- 
questa was instituted m Calcutta three years before the battle 
of Flassey, while Calcutta was yet but a &ctory, and aU the 
territories belongmg to the Honorable Company at this Pre- 
- did not amount to eight si^uare miles CUcutta then 

possesse^^^y a Mayor's Court, which had been set up in 1727 , 
but, hke the Court, wkch was subsequently substitut- 
ed for it, the of its process was so msupportable, that a 

Court of p^qwests was erected by charter, for hearmg and 
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determinii:^ all disputes, in a summary way, when the matter in 
litigation md not exceed five pagodas, llie Court of Direc^ 
tors ordered that their own covenanted servants shouldi preside 
in it, without any other remuneiation than the conviotum 
that, by an honest and futhful discharge of duty, they might 
be a blessi^ to the country ” The court was remoddledoy 
an Act of Farhament m 1797, m which it was stated that the 
provisionB, made by the charter of justice for Ae Court of 
^quests, had been found beneficial and convenient.” But 
Sir John Anstruther, the Chief Justice in Calcutta, who un- 
dertook to superintend the remodeUiug of the court under the 
Act, found that this representation was very wide of the trutL 
The court exhibited scenes of venahty and oppression, such 
as were unexampled, even at that time, m any other part of 
India. Ko case could be brought to a decision without bribing 
the Native officers. The number of fictitious suits exceeded 
that of real suits. Defendants were summoned, who did not 
owe a fiurthing, and any man, who wished to annoy his neigh- 
bour, immediately resorted to this court, and put its process m 
operation. Even when decrees were passed, they were never 
executed. What else could have been exiiect^ from a tribunal, 
m which mneteen amateur and unpaid Ji^es presided ? Civi- 
lians, who had returned from furlough, were directed, while wait- 
mg for some new appointment, to l^e a turn ou the bench of 
the Court of Bequests and fourteen young members of the 
service, the oldest of whom was not twenty-one, assisted in 
passing its decisions Sir John Anstruther at once swept aiiiay 
all this useless machinery, and prevailed on Government to 
appoint three able Judges, at 1,200 Bs. a month each He 
manifested the deepest mterest m the success of the court, 
laid down rules for its guidance, and watched over its working 
with a paternal anxiety Under hiB fostering care, it became 
so popular and so useful, that thirty thousand suits were mstitut- 
ed m it m the course of four years , and the court was not only 
able to meet all its own expenses, but to contribute a lakh w 
Bupees to the treasury of Government During the twenty 
years, which fiJlowed the remodelling of the court, a fund was 
accumulated from its fees, after Ihe whole its establishment 
had been paid, of not leas than Seven lakhs of Bupees. Of 
this sum, half a Iftkh of Bupees were expended m the erection 
of a jail, which has been removed to m^e way for the new 
Memcal College , Two lakhs and a half were made over to the 
Lottery Committee for mumci^ improvements , and Four 
Ukhs have been entombed m the General Treasury, from whence 
there is no resurrection 


o G 
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Since the year 1823, however, the court had never paid it» 
expenses Ite utility had been m a great measure neutralized 
Its juriedictum had been contracted, and the cognizance of every 
kind of suit, except for simple debt, taken out of its handL 
On one occasion, the oommusioner of the court was brought 
up before the Supreme Court, and fined 500 Bs. for a mere 
error of judgment of much nicety The operationB of the 
court were onppled by this and other proceedmgs The Go- 
vernment was urged by Mr Macaulay, nearly fifteen years 
ago, to reform and improve the court , and strenuous efforts 


were repeatedly made b^ the Supreme Council to enlaige its 
jurisdiction, and to amehorate its constitution but these bene- 
volent exertions were always thwarted by the predominance of 
professional influences in the councils of Leadenhall Street. 
The reformation, we now record, is to be traced to the progress 
of public opinion m Engird. The remonstrances of the 
law-ndden community in England had at length constrained 
the Ministry and the Parliament to grant the estabbshment of 
County Courts, in which suits of sm^ amount could be a^ndi- 
Cated with spe^, simplicity and economy The Court of Di- 
rectors felt that, while England resounded with gratitude for this 
boon, they could not continue to refuse the same blessmg to 
India, without essentially darnagr in g their own reputation. On 
the last occasion, therefore, on whum they threw out the measure 
proposed W the Government of India for the reform of our 
Court of Bequests, they are understood to have offered to 
sanction the construction of a court at the three Frendencies, 


upon the same principle as the English County Courts. The 
Legislative Council again set to work upon a new Act — ^the 
thira — and drew up the scheme of a court, m every way suited 
to the wants of the metropolis, and m some respects in advance 
of the courts m England. At length, after ten years of alter- 
nate hope and disappointment, we Small Cause Court was 
established in Calcutta on the 1st of hlay, 1850 The two 
Judges of the Court of Bequests, Mr Bnetzeke and Bahd 


Bussomoy Dutt, were continued as commissioners of the new 
court , and Mr Reddie, formerly Chief Justice of St. Luma, 
who had been driven from his appointment by the Colomal 
Office, m consequence of some disa^eement with the Governor, 
was conshtuted the first Judge of it It has worked well, and 
given the highest satis&ction to the community and it is to 
be hoped that in due time, when the experiment is sufficiently 
mature, its jurisdiction will be enlargecl to 1,000 Bs., and that 
tbe beneficial effect of this system of cheap and expeditious 
justice will be extended throughout the country 
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The Ganges Canal is the most magnificent, and the most 
useful of all the vorks, which the Bnta^ Government has 
ever undertaken in India, whether we regard the difficulties 
attending it, or the magnitude of the benefits it is certam 
to confer on the country through which it passes For this 
great undertaking we are indebted to the genius and indefati- 
gable exertions of Colonel Cautley The best and latest descrip- 
tion, we possessed, of this undertaking wns that furnished by 
Lfieut. Baird Smith of the Engineers, m his article ou * ** Canafa 
of Irrigation” in this JRf>vinD (No 23, pp 150 — 181), njd in his 

S hlet on the agricultural rcbources ot the Punjab m the 
e of 1849 

The grreatestwork in this department, the Grand Ganges Canal projected 
and supenntendfld by Maior Pniby CauUey of the Bengal atuUety is now 
ID piogreaa of execution and will be completed in about fire years It 
will hare adiaohaige of fi 790 eubio feet per secoud and is expected to cost 
about I 200 0002 Its total length naiigable throughout is 898 miles 
and it will furnish irngetion to a tract of country between the iireis 
Gauges and Jumna haring au area of 5 400 000 acies its annual m 
come from. sal« of water &a ta estimated at about IbO 0002 aud the m 
crease of land revenue which will be denved fiom the country undei Us 
influence, will not be less than 340 0002 per annum 

The works of the Gauges Canal are of a magniU de unpiecedented m 
India The great aqueduct across the bolani nrei alone will lequiie for ns 
constructiou nearly ninetr millions oi the large bricks emploj ed in this coun 
try and a nuUiou oubic feet of Ume employing nearly G OOQ men daily, for 
fire years ou the masonry and earth nork connected with it Tho other 
woiks are of proportionate magnitude and the whole when fioisbed mil 
form a monument woi thy of our national ebaraoteir and will leave lasting 
proof that the British Goveinment in India is not so unmindful of the 
great interests committed to its charge as some would desire to hare it 
believed The woiks are advancing with great energy and to Ins honoui 
be it stated that even dunug the enormous financial pressuie of the late 
eampaigtt the Goveinor General of India Lord Balfaousie would admit 
of no check being given to an undertaking calculated to promote so maleii 
ally the best interests at once of the Goveinment and the people 

But this estimate of £1,250,000 made in 1845, was insuffici- 
ent to carry out the work m all the details, which practical 
experience with the mountain torrents in the upper portion of 
the canal Ims suggested The calculatiou has accordingly 
been revised and the sum, now required, is estimated at ^ 
1 5,556,000, that is, rather more than a million and a half ster- 
Img and we have every reason to believe that this increased 
estimate has received tlie sanction of Oovemmeut J he canal, 
according to the last and most accurate statement, will occupy 
765 miles, which is divided as follows. The mam trunk hne 
extends firom Hurdwor to a pomt below Allyghur, ISO miles 

* Tn his reused estimvte in the Itntnr Lient Smith estanatrs tlip addiuon to ths 

Government revenue «t JEWOOOO 
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At this point, the canal is divided into two channels of nearly 
equal capacity , the left runs a course of 170 miles in length, 
to the Ganges nver at Cawnpore , while ihe right channel pur- 
sues a course of about 165 nmes, and joins the Jumna, in the 
neighbourhood of Hundrpore. From the Mam Trunk Canal, 
agmn, one branch extends 150 miles to Fatty ghur , another, 
miles to B(^und8huhur, and a third, hfty i^es to CoeL 
l^e first, or northern, division of the Mam Trunk Canal, ex- 
tending twenty-four miles m length, is that porbon of the canal 
in which IB mcluded the low, or Khadir, lands of the Ghmgea. 
The hne of cmial is crossed by four pimcij^ mountain torrents, 
and many minor lines of drainage All the difiicult and moat 
expensive works are included m this section , and, cm the Slst 
of December, Uat year, about Thirty lakhs of Bupees had al- 
ready been expended on works alone. The most important of 
the works m this division is that connected with we Solani 
torrent. The masonry aqueduct consists of fifteen arches, or 
openings, of fifty feet each This work is connected with the 
earthen aqueduct, the masonry revetments of which extend 
across the valley on one side 10,101 feet in length, and on the 
other, 2,118 At these terminal ^mts are bridges spanning the 
canal, with ghauts for the convemenoe of men and cattle. The 
quantity of masonry included m these works, la about ten mil- 
lions 01 cubic feet and that of the earth work about seventy 
millions. The estimated cost of these works, and of others 
earned out in the execution of the princi^ works, is about 
Twenty-seven lakhs of Kupew, of which ^out Thirteen lakhs 
had been expended on the Slst of December last Connected 
with these extensive works, there is a rail, or tram, road extend- 
ing to a length, moluding branches, of about five miles Upon 
this road numerous ballast wf^ons ply, drawn by horses, or 
propelled by men. Earth for ^e aqueduct is brought by these 
means, and by means of branch rails, to the several brick manu- 
factories from a great distance , material is thus laid down at 
the works at a very cheap rate In the present year, a loco- 
motive engme will, it is supposed, be at work. The excavation 
of tile chiSuiel is very nearly complete throughout the whoJo 
length of this division, m which ground \ns first broken in 
Apnl 1842 but the work was soon after mterrupted by the 
war of retribution Owing to this and subsequent circum- 
stances, the works were not prosecuted with vigor before the 
cold season of 1847-48 We should also mention that, of the 
estimate for the whole of the original worlm-^establiahment and 
ordinal y repairs excepted — amounting to about 142 lakhs, the 
works in tins first division of twenty-four miles will absorb 
about Fifty-ceven lakhs and a luUf of Kupees. 
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The second division of the Alain Trunk Canal extends about 
eightj-aix miles, and requires not lees than 826 miUione of cubic 
feet of earth work. Of the channel exca\ation, sixty miles are 
ahready complete, sixteen nearly so, and ten are just ctnnmenc- 
ed on Of the sevmi masonry &1Ib, four hare a water-way of 
200 feet each, and three of 150 feet each , two of the largest 
are comidete, and the others are la vanous stages of forward" 
ness. In this division, there are also twentynaix masoniy bridges, 
vaiymg in cmiacity from three arches of 55 feet, to three 
arches of 45 feet each Work was first commenced in this 
division m 1844, but it was not pushed on with vigor be- 
fore the winter of 1847-48 The sum expended on it, to the 
close of last year, n as Nmeteen lakhs. 

The third ^d last division of the Mam Trunk Canal ex- 
tends seventy miles m length but the works, though impor- 
tant, axe of diminished magmtude It compnses about 375 
milbons of cubic feet of eailh work Of the excavation forty- 
two miles are complete, and eight nulea in progress Of twenty- 
three masonry bridges, varying from three arches of 45 feet, 
to three arches of 40 feet, twelve nearly complete, and 
the remainder in winous stages of progress 

The left channel, as we have stated, extends from the south- 
ern termmus of the Main Tnmk Canal to Cawnporc It mil 
run 170 miles in length, and require 403 millions of cubic tcet oi 
earth work, and fifty-seven masonry bndges, varying from threi, 
arches of 33 feet each to a single arch ol 25 feet, together with 
locks and buildings at tlie tcrmmns. Of t lie excavation, eightj - 
six miles, and of the budges, twenty-oiic mlle^, are m various 
stages of process, but no portion of the works has been os yet 
completed It w as commenced in the cold u eather of 1848-49, 
but vanous causes have operated to retard its progress These 
have now been in a great measure removed, and it is l.opcd 
that the operations w3l proceed with increased energy Of 
the nght (^nnel, which extends about 1 65 miles to Xlumir- 
pore on the Jumna, about forty miles have been begun upon 
but, of the sixty-six bridges which will be required, not one has 
yet been commenced In fact, the work in this division only 
commenced last year The three branches have not jet been 
accurately laid down It is expected that water will be admitted 
into the mam lines, m the year 1853 We have only farther 
to remark that, of the sum of Rs 1,55,85,000, which is the 
present estimate for the whole of this magnificent undertaking, 
63,44,000 Ks. had been expended at the close of last j 
leaving about Ninetj-two lakhs vet to lie provided by Govern- 
ment 

In our Summiry of event*' for 1849, we give a brief sketch 
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of the most impcH’tant measures which had been accolnph^iled 
during that year m the Punjab Our review for the past year, 
would be incomplete without a smular retrospect The new 
and old terntory, entrusted to the government of a Board of 
Administration, whose headn^uarters are at Lahore, extends, as 
we formerly explamed, from the banlcs of the Jumna to the 
Sohmam range. It comprises an area of not less than 130,000 
square miles, contaimng a population, which has been officially 
estimated at upwards of eight imliions of souls. The old ter^ 
ritoiy, that is, the districts east of the Beas and Sutlege, 
nearly the whole of wluch was acquired during, and subsequent 
to, the Sutlege Campaign, yielded, for the official year 1849-50, 
R*«. 69,00,0(W, at a cost of Rs. 26,35,000, exclusive of mihtary 
expenses ‘‘ Punjab Proper,"’ in other words, the territory, an- 
nexed to British India by the edict of li^rch 1849, yielded for 
the same period, being the first year after annexation, ending 
with the 30th of April, 1850, the sum of Rs. 1,34,81,362 
While all the local expenses (that is, all but those of the regular 
army) have fallen short of seventy-six lakhs of rupees — thus 
giving a clear nett income for the first year, of Fifty-eigbt lakh^^ 
of rupees, for a country, which some of the ablest men m 
India have asserted could never pay I 

The following may be considered a faithful abstract of the 
different heads of rev enue — 



Odd Temtoiy 

New Territoty 1 

1 

1 Total 

1 

1 Lbnd Soenop 

S Exalte CollectioR^ ctuniH 

8 PuDjub Piutanis ahMubpd 

4 E>4lt Sevonw Cumut and Anean. 

8 Tnituti* 

fl fOkliaLliaiia. HKceUnneatu tn 

7 P(MtOSlre 

8 Local Buad and Fen? Funds 

1 

Grand Total | 

sasdmii 8 

S 58 777 15 8 

0 0 0 
426,440 9 4 
4,88,880 0 10 
110 008 0 10 ! 
I 73,845 3 9 
3,14.108 8 9^ 

1 01 00 418 0 7 
a 49 448 7 9 1 
658405 9 9 I 
IDS] 800 8 4 
17 670 11 7 1 
e84'«l6 3 8 

1 77,646 8 0 

1 83,787 0 0 

1 54 04.466 11 9 

1 8,09 298 6 

1 6 36 409 9 9 

14 58 848 IS 8 

6 06,919 IS 9 
1100 884 8 8 

8 50 100 10 B 

8 07 010 18 8i 

1 09,00 4S9 4 4^ 

1 84 91,868 3 2 

3 08,81,846 8 ^ 


An analysis of the expenditure gives the following details - 

CiTil 19 OO 40S 

Military Fohoe 7 84 B»6 


Expenses of the old Territory 36 34 994 

CiTtl and Political expenses 41 72 789 

Arrears of pay to old Durbar establishments at 

Lahore 15 02 040 

Pay of Punjab Corps and Qnides 17 BS 632 

For local improvementB 1 19 180 

Expenses of the new Temtoiy 7& 46 481 

lotal expenses for new and old Country 1 01 47 
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Thus it Will be seen that the whole of the terntonea under 
the Board of Admimstration ^lelded^ for the first year of ma- 
nagement, 2,03,81,845, at a cost of Ra. 1,01,81,475, giving a 
nett revenue of Rs. 1,02,00,209, or a trifio abo^e One MilUon 
and Twenty Thousand pounds sterling For the “ Punjab Pro- 
per'’ the pension hst does not exceed Rs. 3,68,368 the Hw alln paa 
of which IS accounted for by the feet, that, until the old soldiers 
and servants were paid up and pensioned, they w ere allowed 
their full pay The whole expenditure, in the form of arrears 
of all kin^, was no less than Ba 27,71,587, being upwards of 
one-third the cost of management The feet, that but a trifle 
above one lakh of rupees was expended on local improvements, 
arose from the circumstance that little could be done m the first 
y ear beyond surveys and estimates for public utibty 

For the current official year, i e the second year of British 
management, ending with the 30th of April, 1851, the estimate 
of income is not less than that for the year under review, while 
the expenditure may be estimated as follows — 


Civil EEtablisbincnt. 

44 00 000 

Pensions 

10 00 000 

Customs 

3 00 000 

Aneaia of old establiabmeutB. 

10 00 OQO 

Fiin]ab oorpB camel and guide corps 

Public woias 

21 50 000 
5 00 000 

Miaoelloneous espeucea 

0 fOOOO 


lUO 00 000 


By adding to this scan the fcUowmg \tema for m\l\tary ex- 
penmture, we obtain the probable extra cost entailed by the 
annexation of the Punjab, exclusive, howe\er, of conumssari- 
at, and building expenses — 

Three European corps 1C BO 000 

Two bundled men for 75 Naliro Infantry corps 1 o 00 000 
PeeUawvff batta ^ « 0 00 000 

37 50 000 


The expenditure on account of arrears will probably cease 
altogether by the commencement of the third year, wmle the 
pension list and the cost of public works wm be increased. 
If Government, therefore, make no reduction in the batta at 
Peshawur, or in the number of men m the lsati\e Infantry 
corps, both of which we are mebned to think might gradually 
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be Induced, the peimanent expense of annexabon will probably 
average 131 lakhs of rupees, thus — 


Militaty expenoes ST 50 000 

pQDiab cofpB, camel aad guide corps SI 50 000 

Tml estabiishmeiitB ou8toin8,Ao 47 00 000 

Pensions 15 00 000 

Public works of utility 10 Do 000 


Total permanent cost 191 00 000 


Againet a revenue of » 140 00 000 

The revenue, however, will gradually encrease by the lapsie 
of life jaghirs, which axnoimt to a considerable sum, and by 
the returns which the canals may be expected to yield. The 
heavy list of pensions will also be dimimshed, as the greater 
number of them have been given only for hfe. For the whole 
territory, new and old, the land-tax is expected to yield, m 
round numbers, 1,60,00,000, the excise and other indirect 
sources of revenue, 40,00,000 

During the current year, much pro^ss has been made m 
reforms, tending to improve the material condition of the mass 
of people The assessment and record of the land-tax have 
been completed by summary settlements, which will continue in 
force, until the general survey and revised assessment of ibe coun- 
try IS completed The actual amount of revenue, now paid by the 
agricultunsts is less than that collected under the late rule, by 
a sum equal to from fifteen to thirty per cent, while the ex- 
penses of collection, which under the Durbar was excessive, do 
not exceed six per cent. Thus, though we tax the country more 
lightlv than formerly, the nett revenue aocrmng to the State 
18 fully equal to wmt was collected under Sikh rule In the 
heaviest taxed Imids, the asses^ents, we understand, do not 
exceed one-fourth of the gross produce while m poor, remote 
and thmly-peopled districts, it falls as low as a fifth, a sixth, and 
even an eighth, of the produce. The abohtion of export, import 
and town duties has al^ had a similar beneficial tendency while 
the loss to the State, or at any rate, a large portion of it, 
promises to be rapidly made good The salt tax, which consists 
m an excise of two rupees per maund of SOlbs. on all Cis-Indus 
salt, yielded for the first year upwards of eight lakhs of rupees, 
wbi<m it 18 confidently anticipate will rise to fourteen lakhs for 
the current year By the anolition of customs duties, a consi- 
derable unpetus has been given to the northern trade, as well as 
to that of Lnglish piece goods 
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It has been objected, we think on insufficient grounds, that the 
abolition of the customs duty was an unnecessary sacnfice of 
revenue But, if it be borne in nund that the greater portion 
of the income derived from the customs must necessarily hare 
been rehaquished, and that the remainder could only have been 
collected by a system harassing and inquisitorial m ^ extreme, 
it must he allowed ilmt the cmnge was not injudicious 
Pnor to the annexation of the county, the Punjab customs 
on exports and imports were derived from three different 
sources, whudi yielded an a^egate revenue of about Six lakhs 
of rupees annually The ^ties on the Northern trade were 
collected by a line of posts along the lndi» Another line along 
the base of the Hills mtercepted the trade between IVtaharaja 
Golab Sing’s temtory and the Punjab and a third line on the 
Sutlej and Beas brought under taxation the traffic to and from 
the eastward. These last duties yielded a revenue of about 
Two lakhs of rupees per annum, the ^eatcr ^rtion of which was 
denved from taxes on British goods which had already Mid 
duty on their importation by sea. It is obvious, moreover, that, 
on the annexation of the Punjib, these duties bceaine mere 
transit duties, and, as such, i.ould no longer be leiied with any 
de^e of justice. The kne along the foot of the IIilU did not 
yimd more than Ka 30,000 per annum, and was not worth re- 
taimng There remained then but the northern line, which 
yielded from two lakhs to two lakhs and a half per annum. A 
considerable portion of this revenue arobo from export duties 
on mdigo and similar articles, the growth of the Punjab, and 
therefore formed no inconsiderable impediment to our oun 
trade and agncultui c On indigo m particular, whieh j lelded 
the largest item, the duty pressed so socrely as to render 
its suspension at an early date after annexation indi8pen<<ai)le 
Under the least ffivouiable \iew of the subject, we gn-vo up but 
a gross revenue of two lakhs and a half of rupees per annum, tlio 
greater proportion of which was denved from a tax on the 
mdustry of our own temtory We consider that the arrange- 
ment was wise and politic. It has given occupation to a lar^e 
number of Muhammadans on the frontier, who, from their habits 
and prejudices, ore better adapted to trade, than to any other 
calling, except perhaps that of mihtary service and there can 
be no question that tne change was highly popular 

The excise on Cis-Indus salt, as we have already said, yielded 
thefirstyear Eight lakhs, and for the second year, is expected to 
yield Fourteen mkhs of rupees , but, of this sum, perhara one- 
sixth should be deducted foi ^he expenses of collection Under 

n u 
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tlie Mkhs the excise actuallj yielded no more than a nett re- 
venue of Four liJcha of rupees , but, on the rate of duty which 
then obtained, might prolmbly liave neen to Six lakhs under 
their management. 

As some misconception appears still to exist regarding the 
salt excise m the Punjab, and as this form of raismg revenue 
bae been, moreover, for some time, a fertile topic of ^cussion, 
we will add a few words on this subject. At the period of an- 
nexation, the people of the Punjab, as regards the salt tax, 
were divided into three classes, those of the Trans-Indus states, 
those of the county between the Indus and the Beas, 
and those east of the Bcas and Sutlej As regards the 
first class, they obtained their salt from the nunes in the 
Kohat and Khuttuck districts, where the duty at the mines 
was nearly noimnal, and where it is still >ery light But 
as this salt travelled, it became, imder the old system, subject 
to various imposts in the shape of town and transit duties. 
Thus, before it liad passed the Peshawur \ alley, it was thrice 
taxed, and, if introdned within the town of Peshawur, it was 
taxed a iburth time — the dutj being collected by a farmer, 
who had the solo right to retail the article All these duties 
were swept away by the new system, and a smglc tax was 
substituted, m the shape of au excise of two annas on the maund 
at the Bahadfir Kbail niinc,and of four annas at the other Trans- 
Indus nunes. The difierence m favour of the Bahadfir Khml 
mme arose from the circumstance, that the merchants, engaged 
in that trade, hod before them a long and expensive land 
journey 

These arrangements have been assailed bj two parties, the 
one insisting that the change was unjust and onpressu e, and thus 
led to the outbreak in the Kohat defiles , the other reproach- 
ing Ooiemmeut with havmg tamely given up a consider- 
able revenue. Neither accusation is just The Afiredies had 
broken their engagements, and plund^ed and murdered travel- 
lers and traders, previous to any change m the salt duties The 
tax on sidt can be hardly said to afiect these wild tnbes as con- 
sumers. Setting aside its chewness, salt is so abundant, crop- 
ping out in various directions all over these Kills, that, so far os 
their own wants are concerned, the poorer classes could collect 
enough for their consumption fk>m the sur&ce of the ground 
The Affiredies, Wuzins and other hill tnbes, looked on the 
salt tax solely, as it affected their trade with the countnes th^ 
supphed as earners. And it may be very reasonably conclud- 
ed that a single excise duty of two or four annas, on the maund 
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of fiOlba. weight, was more advantageous to diem tlian three or 
four separate duties at diiferent loeabties, the delay and annoy- 
ance incident to the collection of which would usually entail 
a greater loss, than the whde sum of the excise duty at the 
mmes On the other hand, as regards the omiment that we 
needlessly sawificed revenue, no mdividual, with any pretension 
to the reputation of a statesman, will for a moment contend in 
the abstract for this or that amount of duty A high duty 
was impolitic, because the collection of it would have cost more 
than the moome derived from it A moderate tax is paid 
readily and of free will Considering the phvsical difbcultics 
of the country in which the mmes he, the i\aThke cliaractcr 
of its inhabitants, their poverty, the distant trade which they 
carry on, and the lai^ military establishments which a h^h 
duty w<^d have reimcred it necessary to maintain on the 
spot, it was clear to ail, who had studied the subject, that 
a low excise would be the most profitable arrangement 
The possession of these mmes will go far to meet the 
e^ensea of the occujjation of the Kohat district, which it 
18 impossible that we could ever sately abandon, so long as wc 
retom the Peshawur valley while it aflfords us a ready mode of 
coercing a contumacious tnbe, by debanmg thorn fn>m the 
salt trsme. If we gave up the suit duty to-morrow, it would 
only embolden our enemies to new and moie audacious de- 
mands. 

To return, however, to the general salt question Umlci the 
Sikh rule, salt, m the Cis-Indus tracts, paid an excise duty ol 
two rupees the Punjabi maond, which is equal to nmeti -eight 
pounds avoirdu^iois weight Our dut\ is two rupees ou tin 
Unvernmont maund of eighty pounds. »Ve ha>e thus raised tin 
duty a trifle more than eighteen per cent ind salt now sells it 
a pnee, varying from 26 to 34lb6. the rupee, between the 1 id us 
and Beas river, with reference to the distance from the imms 
The increase ot duty has mci eased the price of salt, within the 
tract above described, on an average about onc-ioiirth , n hilc 
It will have increased the nett revenue from Six to Fourteen 
lakhs of rupees 

This conaiderahle mcrease has ansen from various causes, 
aLmnng which are the general extension of the market, and the 
supe^r probity and vigilance of the establishments, by which 
fraud in serving out salt to the dealers, as well as smug^mg 
generally, have wen almost totally suppressed. Under the Uur- 
bar, the mines were farmed ofuV, and the farmeT, who enjoyed a 
monopoly, sold as much salt as posable at the lowest pnee which 
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would remunerate him. Hence the price of the article hoe 
neen emoe the annexation of the countiym a greater proportion 
than the duty The Lahore Government 1^ also for many 
years been in the habit of granting assignments on the salt 
mmes m the form of pensions, ehie^ to religious characters. 
These parties were entitled to receive a given number of maunds 
per annum, gratis and this salt, being subsequently brought 
into the maraet by them, came into competition with that 
which had paid duty, and tended to keep down the market 


pnee. 

The third doss, affected by the salt arrangements, were the 
inhabitants of the distncts east oi the ^eas and Sutlej 
nvers. These comprehend the Jullunder Doab, the Cis-Sutlej 
States, and the whde Alpine region from the hanks of the Bavi 
to the neighbourhood of tne Jumna. In this vast tract the price 
of Lahore salt ruled as lugh as from 12 to 16lbs. the rupee , for, 
previous to annexation, this salt, besides paying the Durbar excise 
at the mines, was subject to a duty of two rupees the maund of 
eighty pounds. This duty was collected at the custom-houses, 
posted along the Ime in the vicmity of the Beas and SuUej, 
which extended up to the Hills opposite Bossowly in IVlaharaja 
Golab Sin^s temtory The sum of the duties thus paid on salt 
in the distncts above mentioned was equal to Ha ^10 on the 
Government maund. Smraltancous with the abolition of the 
Punjab customs, and the increase of duty at the nunes, 
arran^ementb were made for the removal of the Beas and 
Sutlej line, which taxed salt and sugar on exportation, and 
cotton on importation. The effect of this change, by which 
Government gave up a revenue of five lakhs and a hidf of ru- 


pees^ one-third of which was expended in the collection, has 
been to lower the price of salt by full one-third, and to make 
cotton and sugar free The l^b price of salt in the Trans- 
Sutlej, Temtory, smee the ^tlej war, was gradually di- 
verting much of the trade from our territory into that of 
Gokb Sing, and mcieasing the demand for salt from the 
little state of Mundi, whiwi hes along the right and left 
banks of the Beas, north of Hoshearpore and l^doun. Tbs 
salt IB very impure , it has been ascertamed by analysis 
to contain full half its weight of earth, and is not gene- 
rally used b^ond the vicmity of the Alpine region, and, 
even there, cbefly for cattle It was gradually beoom- 
difhised through the jplains, but has now been ccmtractr- 
ed witbn its anment lumte. To sum up in a few words 
the lesult of the fiscal arrangements, as regards the customs 
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in the Punjab, we may state that trade in eyery article 
of conBumption withm the newly annexed territory is made 
free > that the price of salt — exdusive of the Trans'lndus, 
where it ayeiages the former pnee — has been raised by oue- 
femrth, and now sdls at from 34 to SGlba. the rupee, and 
that in our old temtory, the price of this necessary arti- 
cle of consumption has been reduced by about one>tburd, 
and now seUs at from 20 to 22n>e. the rupee. Cotton and su- 
gar, the only articles besides salt, on w^ch duty was levied 
since the Sutlej war, haye also escaped duty The sacrifice 
made by Goyemment m these great changes wiU not exceed 
a nett revenue of from four to six lakhs of rupees. 

To return, however, to the general adnumstration of the 
Punjab A powerful and efficient Police has been organized 
for ihe security of bfe and projperty This force may be divid- 
ed into two dasses, the oi^mzed, or Military, Police, and the 
Town and Rural Police Li the old temtory, one cordis of the 
irre^ar cavalry, which is borne on the mdita^ rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil officers and relieved every three 
years. This was an arrangement introduced by the late Go- 
vernor-Generol , but it does not work very well The corps is 
neccBsaxily broken up mto detachments , and this is injurious to 
nuhtary disciplme, and to the general efficiency of the sepoys 
while this constant change prevents their taking that priae and 
mterest in theu: duty, without which it cannot be well perform- 
ed, These changes moreover prevent the men from acquiring 
that knowledge ot the people and of the nature of the country, 
which IS so necessary to a pobceman 

There are also four regiments of locals, whidi were raised 
in 1846 by Lord Hardmge, and placed under the civil power 
The men of these corps are chiefly inhabitants of the Gu and 
Trans- Sutlej states, so t^t such regiments afford employment 
for a considerable number of the warlike youth of the coun- 
try, and give us the advantage their local knowledge, and 
their acquaintance with the peculiarities of the district and its 
inhabitants. The expense of the four local corps of infantry 
IS Bs. 5,41,225, and of the corps of cavaby Rs. 1,93,371, the 
latter being paid by the mibtary department In addition to 
fVnft force, the ordinary Police consista of about 1,800 men , and 
the cost of this estabbshment may be set down at Bs. 1,50,000 
annually 

Fot the service of the annexed temtory, or ** Punjab Pro- 
per,” Gontaimng probably upwards of six milbons of souls, who 
inhabit a tract ot 80,000 square miles, there are six regiments 
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of organized PobcCj and twenty-se\ en resaalahs of horse, besides 
Town and Rural Police. The force may be thus estimated — 

Men 

Six negiments 4 800 

Twenty seren Bessalalis 2 900 

Detective Police 6 OOO 


13 600 


The whole cost docs not fell short of Thirteen hikhs of rupees 
vearly 

The organized Police, horse and foot, consisting of 7,500 men, 
are regularly armed and equipped, and are imder siipennten- 
dence of a Commandant and two Police Captains, who are Bn- 
ti^ officers Of the six battabons, four are old Sikh regi- 
ments, who remained faithful during the late war , the other two 
have been newly raised. Each regiment has its own Native 
Conunandant The Police horse arc selections feom tiio Ghor- 
churas of the Durbar, who did good service during the war 
This force consists of Muhammadans, Sikhs and Hmdue In 
the cavalry, the Sikhs perhaps predominate , m the mfentry, 
the Muhammadans. 

The respective duties of tho two forces, organized and de- 
tective, may be thus distmguished The infantry fiimish 
guards for jails and treaaunes, escorts for avil officers, and for 
treasure in transit. They also provide guards for such forts, as 
it may be considered expedient to keep up on tho frontier, but 
which are not held by the militaiy, as well as for the gates of 
large towns, bke Lahore and Umntsir They are also ready 
to turn out and reinforce the Detective Pobce at the shortest 
warning Parties of the mounted Pobce are posted on the 
different high roads, which they patrol, and they further aid 
the Detective Pchce m the pursait and c&ptuze of robbers and 
other dangerous characters. 

The Detective Pohee are the town and rural force They 
»e employed m patrolbng in and round towns, and along the 
high roads They investigate and report on crime , track and 
arrest offenders, collect supplies for troops wat^ femes, collect 
boats for the passage of rivers, escort cnmmals from the interior 
of the ooimtry to ibe courts of the magistrates, and serve 
processes Thmr officers furnish daily dianes of all information, 
wlucb they may acquire , they keep a record of all that occurs 
Within their divisions , and lastly, they form the link of com- 
mnmcation between the magistrate and that useful body, the 
village watchmen 
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Of the efficiency of these Pohce arrangements as a whole, 
we may jud^ from the fioict, that, while we now write, the 
jails in the Punub do not contain less than 5,000 convicted 
offimders, that, dunng the past two years, upwards of 150 ot 
the most desperate dacoits and nmiau^rs have already expuited 
their crimes on the scaffold, and that treble that nnmb^ have 
been sentenced to banishment. It is not pretended that crime 
has ceased m the Punjab , so long as vice, poverty, and misery 
exist, this IB impossible but we tmnk it may be safely asserted 
that peace and security, such as is not exceeded m any part of 
India, such as the Punjab has not known for centuries, now 
prevail m that country As an illustration of these remarks, 
we may draw attention to the remarkable facility with which 
the ^pulation of the country were disarmed by the Police, 
who mve collected and sent m httle short of 200,000 htand ot 
arms of various descriptions, among which were upwards of fitty 
pieces of cannon Many of the magistrates are living in the 
interior of the country, and carrying on thtir duties at a dis-> 
tance from any nuiitary force, in perfect security 

As regards the military arrangements m the Punjab, the 
distribution of the ropular troops is cswmtiaUy that wtoch the 
late CommnndeiMn-Cnief sanctioned. There have been a few 
changes, some of them hardly for the better The large force 
at Seroki, west of IVuziralmd, is about to be transferred to 
Scalkote — a position m eiciy respect a<hantageouB as regards 
salubn^, but rather too near to me temtory of the Mah^ja 
Golab SiM We are mdtned to think that the extensive plun, 
south of Guzeranwallah, would have pro\edan c(|^uaUy h^thv 
and a better military position. Guzeranwallah is on the high 
road, which runs from Lahore towards Peshnwur , it is well and 
centncally situated, so as effectuall} to coerce the mhabiiants 
of the Rechna Doab, to reinforce Lahore, to cover the passage 
of the Chenab, and to draw supplies from the towns of Ram- 
nuggur, Sealkote, Guzeranu allah, and WuzirabaiL Scalkote 
on the contrary is almost m a comer, and mi near Jummu, 
that, m the event of a war with the Me^araja, no portion of its 
force could be safely spared for service elsewhere In the first 
Sutlej war, we found Perozepore to be too close to our 
neighbours, and the same objection apphes to Sealkote In 
the event a quarrel with Maharaja Golab Sm^, he might 
throw the whole weight of his power on one division of our 
ar]^, long before it could be reinforced 

Tue wisdom of the change of the Lahore cantonment from 
Anarkuih to Mean Mir is very questionable, especially as 
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the Bite, which has been selected, is so distant from the city In 
1847, *48 and ’49, AnarkuUi was remarkably healthy The year 
1830 was a sickly year throughout India , and me troops at 
Mean Mir suffered equally with those at Anarkulb. The latter 
station was also much too crowded, especially m the European 
barracks. The new cantonment is tull six miles from the 
nearest gate of the city, seven from the civil station, and 
nearlv eight from the citadel It docs not appear judicious, 
especially m a new count rv, to Bcparatc the military and civil 
establishments bv so great a distance The presence of the one 
1=1 essential to the secuntj and confidence of the other At a 
distance of set en jtnile'*, the troops will be inconi cnienccd by 
their distance from the treasuiy and the magistrate’s court 
The station is likely to lo^e much as xt regards good roads and 
cihady trees and similar improvements, to be expected from the 
mill power , while the latter will be deprived of much of the 
security, wlu(h the presence of the military confer Anar> 
kulli possesses a munificent soldier’s garden, two ball courts, 
excellent pubbe bazars, and good roads planted on both sides. 
‘VVe may safely affirm that in ten years the new cantonments 
Will not present so fiounshmg an aspect as the old one. 

The border distncts on the frontier, stretchmg from Eohat 
to Mithankote, a distance of about 400 miles, were, m the first 
instance, as the reader is aware, occupied and defended by such 
portions of the old Durbar force as remained faithfuk These 
nave now been nearly all disbanded, or absorbed into the Pohee 
force The border is now held by the “ Punjab Corps,” which 
the Governor-General raised after the annexation, and by the 
camel corps transferred from Semde. The Punjab force, as is 
well known, consists of ten corps — ^fi ve of mfhntry, five of cavahy 
and three batteries of sur guns each — ^the whole commanded by 
Brigadier Hodgson, one of the best soldiers of the Bengal 
army The final distribution of troops is not yet fully dctei^ 
mined, but they will probably not much differ from the follow- 
ing detail — 

cones 

Infantry Camlry Qunt 

Listnct of Kohat i, Cot pa 1 fi 

Buntm 1 10 

Dehra Ismael K ban 1 10 

Itebra Ghazi Khan and Mithankote 1 2 6 

5 5 18 


One coips of ” Punjab” infentiy has been reserved for 
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service in Hazara , and its place is supplied by the camel ooips 
above fdluded to Besidee this force, two of the six Police 
corps and seven hundred of the mounted Police have been 
allotted to the border Bngadier Hodgson is now corryi:^ out 
the details of the frontier system of ^fence under the Board 
of Adimmstration. Under ms auspices we are Hangmnft that 
a border foray will soon become a feat of rare and desperate 
aobevement, if not altogether a matter of histoiy So c&ient 
already are the arrangements in that quarter, tmit the utmost 
tranquillity has exis^ throughout the year The only m- 
cursion the hills, beyond a mere row for cattle hfting, 
was met and repulsed m the Bnnnd valley m November last, 
when the assailants suffered considerably 

The state of the Kohat district, which lies between the pro~ 
Vince of pGshawur and the Derajat; has been more satisfactory 
than might have been anticipate After the afiair in Febru- 
ary 1850, when Sir Charles IS apier marched through the defiles 
leading to Kohat with a force, and dispersed the Affredics 
who opposed his pass^e, they sued tor peace and forgiveness 
for the past. That a^r, as u well known, did not result m 
humbhng the pnde of these fierce moimtameers, who, though 
they suffered to a certain extent, inflicted probably an equal 
loss on our troops. In fact, they affected to consider that they 
had been successful m repelling our attacks, which, though 
doubtless a delusion on their parts, was not altomther un- 
natural, considering the little damage we inflicted, and the 
edenty, with which we passed through the defiles on the return 
to Peahawur Feann^, however, that a second and more sys- 
tematic attack, and with greater numbers, might follow, and 
ibiowing that the harvest tune was approachr^, when then 
crops could not fail to suffer in the event of hostilities, they 
made submission through the heads of their clans, who cami, to 
Peahawur for that purpose 

The terms, they received, were essentially those they liad foi- 
merly accept^, and which were in force at the tunc of the 
aimexation They bound themselves to keep up a given num- 
ber of men for the protection of the pass, and to become 
responsible for all loss suffered by traders and travellers, who 
may be plundered in their passage tlirough the defiles. On 
these conditions we pay them Bs. 6,000 per annum On their 
again violating their engagements, we excluded them from the 
Bohat and Peshawur wleys, by which they were deprived of 
all the advantages of the salt tiade,as well a'< of the maikel at 
Pei^wur for the sale of their hill product^ These measurcn 
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had the desired effect and they have since adhered to their 
engagements with some d^ree of good faith How long 
this may last, it is difficult to say !bi the mean time it 
13 to be hoped, that we are slowly gaming a l^wle^e of 
the country, and of the means by which its inhabitants may 
hereafter be coerced, should that necessity arise. It has been 
pro\K>Bed to fortify the whole ^s from end to end li tins 
eiii he done with any reasoni^le expenditure of labour and 
uioiiey it IB clearly desirable. But, while doing so, we must 
keep a little army in the field , and it is W no means very clear 
that the measure would be effeotuaL Inroughout the defiles 
water is scarce, and only procurable at the bottom of the hiUs, 
whereas the towers, required for its protection, must be planted 
on high and commandmg pmnts. Keserroirs, m which ram wa- 
ter could be collected, cau%o doubt be made , but the supply 
from this source would he scanty and precarioua 

The gradual withdrawal of the d^ currencies is steadily 
progressing The laige expenditure, consequent on the location 
of upwards of 50,000 regmar troops, besides other estabh^* 
ments, and the extensive pubhc works now in process, will 
greatlv &cilitate this measure The expenditure m Bombay 
exceeds its mcome by full half a million of money This deficit 
has hitherto been nme good from Calcutta and Madras. But 
renuttances of the old coinage can now be made with advantage, 
direct from Lahore by water, to re-appear lu the shape of 
** Company’s’* Kupcea from the Bombay mint 

During ]8oO, considerable progress has been efiected m pub- 
he worlm intended to facilitate communication, to open up 
distant markets, to mcrease the fertility of the soil, and to se- 
cure the harvests as much as possible from the vicissitudes of 
seasons. Upwards of 1,000 miles of road have been surveyed 
and marked out From Putankotc the northern extremity of 
the Ban Doab, to Uinntair, and thence bi Lahore to Multto, a 
good road has been made, on which it is already proposed to run 
carnages to convey the post The great military road from 
L^ore to Peshawur, wbch from the Theliim to the latter caty 
runs through one of the most difficult countries in India, is now 
in progress The estimates, exceeding fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
ha\ e already received the conditional sanction of Government 
From Bawiil Pindi to Man on the Indus, opposite KoJabagh, a 
distance of 110 miles, an excellent road has been made i^ich 
will enable Gro%eriiment to reinforce the Derqjat from the Ime 
of nulitary stations along the northern high ro^ Plans and es- 
timates for a great oanab at a cost of fuUlialf a million sterhng. 
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have been deseed, conditionally sanctioned, and the work com- 
xnenced on TJhia canal will do more to reconcile the warlike 
population of the Manjha to peaceful pursuits, tbin any other 
measure which could lie devised. Its effect will be more tran* 
quilhzing than the presenoe of 10,000 extra troops. Inundation 
canals m the province (ff Mdltdn and the Derajat have been 
unproved and extended, considerable sums &T these objects hav- 
ing been allowed by Government The village boundaries, as 
&r south as the parallel of Lahore, have been marked off, and a 
scientific survey has commenced. In Hazara and Feshawur 
geographical surveys have also been nearly accomplished A 
committee has also been nominated to mvostirate and report 
on the mineral wealth of the upper portion of uie Sindh Sagor 
Doab, commonly known as the salt range 

Some attention has also, we are lAppy to find, been directed 
to the state of education m the Punjab Government havo 
called for returns from all the different distnuts At Lahore 
two schools have been estabhshed by private subscnptions, and 
are in a fionnshmg condition In tiie Lahore divisiDn, winch 
coniiinses the distncts of BatUla, Umntsir and Lahore in 
llie Ban Doab, and of Wuzirabad and Shekhupura in the 
liechna, it has been ascertamed, that a population of two 
millions four hundred and seventy thousand supports 1,385 pub- 
lic schools, in which 11,500 boys receive instructioii. The 
following return of them is given m the Lahore Chronicle — 


Language taught 

Ao of Seliooh 

No (f Boys 

Arabic 

116 

1,108 

Persian 

33T 

2 188 

Hindi 

109 

2 852 

Ourmukln 

83 

Q4ii 

Snnaent 

76 

1 31} 

Koian only 

22'i 

1 100 

Different languagos 

359 

290j 


1385 

JI 500 


This gives about eight boys to each school. The emolumcnfe 
of the mastesrs vary from half a rupee per mensem to seven 
rupees eight annas, and even eight rupees eight annas. This is 
made up, partly by weekly payments and partly by presents at 
particul^ festivals In some cases payment is made in grain, 
m others, each child contribute n given number of meals for his 
master , and there arc even instances, in which the agriculturists 
assess themselves periodically to secure mstmotion fox their chil- 
dren. It has been estimated that full six per cent, of the iiopu- 
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lation thus receive instruction^ exclusive of private instruc- 
tion, which more generally prevads among the higher claaees. 
In the mly of Lahore, tihere are no leas tl^ sixteen schools m 
which fei^e dbldren are instructed. A public semmary has 
latdy been sanctioned by Govemmexd; for the city of Umntsir 
by an annual endowment of Rs. 5,000 The sum of Bs 3,000 
hM been aMowed for a building That from its wealth, 
trade, and population, as well as firom being tbe head quarters 
of the Sikn religion, is one of the most important towns in the 
Fwab. 

While the authonties of all lanks m tl^ Foniab have thus 
been actively employed m fixing our rule on a firm basis, and 
introducing improvements calomated to ensure peace, security 
and comfort to its people, the Governor-General has visited 
nearly every part of the c^^try, firom Mfiltdn and Mithancote 
to the defiles of Man and Eoil^agh and the vaUcy of Pesha- 
wur, seemg every thing with his own eyes, manifesting the 
most hvely mterest m aU that was going on, and furthering pro- 
gress by a wise hberaht^ 
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Art I — Narraime of the S&umd Sikh War zu 1848-9 By 

EdiDord Joseph Thachwellf Esq , lats Atde-de-Camp to General 

ThcuktoelL London Bentley 1851 

The narrative of a trar can seldom be correctly and fiuth- 
fully laid before llie public^ immediately on the condoaion ot 
military operations, ^e main facts of we struggle, its oscaUa- 
tions firom partial sucoeas to partial iulure, from victory to de- 
feat, are indeed, m the present day, through the energy of the 
Press, very early before the public. With the assistance of such 
information, and the aid of an occasioiial bulletin from one or 
both of the belligerent parties, men draw their own conclusions 
(sometimes nearly right, oftener very wrong) during the pro- 
gress of the contest, until at last the final issue puts a stop to 
many crude and a few reasonable lucubrations At this stage, 
were truth generally safe and acceptable, many a man, whose 
sword had l^en drawn in the quaira, would, on sheathuw it, 
take up his pen, and give an account of the campaign in wmeh 
he had been engaged But wise men know the cost too well, and 
abstam , the fi^^ left open to be occupied by men of a differ- 
ent calibre, who, neither aware of its difficiutiea or dan^rs, 
and protected by their very insiraificance, plunge mto Sieir 
subject with the confidence of shallow minds. For one Ewe, 
who dares to come forward with a manly, sensible, truthful 
narrative at the dose of a weat event, there will always be on 
such occasions a score of Toackwells, aiming to accomplish that 
h>r which they are manifestly imequ^ 

We alw^B take up the narrative of a campaign written by 
a British officer, with a two-fold purpose m its perusal, with a 
double interest m the work The events of the war, as histo- 
rical facts, are of course to be leamt therein — and that is one ob- 
ject but it IB one, which we should equally entertam, if readmg 
narrative of military (merations written by a foreigner 
W^, however, is a great and a oompheated science , and the at- 
tmnments of our officers, m mastering ila details and compre- 
hending its higher prmciplea, are matter of national importance 
We are no ^vooates for war, and least of all for wars of mere 
aggrandizement but, in spite of Cobden, Bright, and the Peace 
• K K 
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Societjj in Bjnte of the dreams of well-meamag honest enthu’- 
eiftsts, or the hazy aspirations of self-de^^niig sceptical dema- 
goOTesjWe cannot perceive that our Old world u mcbned as yet 
to Dehe its character It Beems very consistent m its ways, hasnot 
even arrived at a transition^state with respect to its pugnacious 
propensities, and seems obstinately bent on proving tmt, neither 
tor an Autocrat of all the Bussias on the one mnd, nor for a 
Cobden on the other (^though each m his line doubtless a respec- 
table practitioner), is it reserved to put sound hearts into the mil- 
bons, principle and wisdom mto rulers, or to make peace and good 
will paramount on earth. Take it as you please — like the fact, or 
disb^ the fact — ^hate or honour the red coat — it does not much 
matter for there stands the dread inevitable before you — war, 
frequent war, not to be denied, but (be it for weal or woe) neces- 
sarily to be encountered. It is therefore a matter of superlative 
interest to a State, and particularly to such a state as £ugland, 
to guage the qualidcations of her officers , to scrutinize the indi- 
cations m their writings of a knowledge of their peculiar science , 
and, from their works, to estimate their comprehensiveness of 
view, and ^neral ability "We read therefore a work written 
by a British officer with these important questions always pre- 
sent to the mind — How rank our officers in the scale of profes- 
sional depth of mtelligence — of sound clear apprehension of 
the higher principles of the art^ What is the promise of gemus 
and iunlity for the vague future, when the Sword may be 
again in conflict with half-disciplined millions, or engaged in 
the more formidable contest between nations representmg, on 
the one side free, and on the other autocratic, institutions? 


In that impending struggle, however much agamst our will, we 
m ay, before long, be forced to take a part 

With these questionings in view, what would be the impression, 
left imon the mind of a military re^er by Mr ThackwelPs work ? 
We do not hesitate to say that they would be most unfavourable^ 
The reader, if wholly dependent for his knowledge of the war on 
the work before us, woidd rise from its perusal with the convio- 
tion that the author was ignorant of the very elements of hia 
profession , that he so stated facts as to make it appear that 
the commanders in the army were, abke with himself, grossly and 
mexcusably deficient, not only in the higher, but also m the ele- 
mentary, pnnciples of the art of war, that the militaiy mind of 
OUT leaders was so effete, so wanting m conscious abihty and 
ordinary self-reliance, that, whether a simffie shifr of comp or an 
action were m contemplation, a council of war was equuly in- 
dispensable , that, if there ib a low range of quahfioationB and 
ability among the oommandeia, there is a low tone of military 
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feeling prevalent among the Babordmate officers of the ariDTj 
to whom the comforts of cantonment life are more aj^eeabie 
than the endurances of camp and conflict , m shorty that not 
only is the average of ability and soldierly qualities extremely 
mediocre amonst the regiments, but still more lamentably den- 
cient among the staff, the commanders. 

These would be very unsatisfactoiy and very pamful concilu- 
aions to amve at, from the perusal of a work by a British officer, 
who evidently had no intention of leadmg his readers to form 
such conclusions We acquit him of any such design , his range 
of intellect is limited , flhal reverence and partiabty are excus- 
able , and, though Saidiilapiu:, is brought up ad nauseam, we 
can pardon it on the score of a son’s natural tendency to do all 
he can for his fathcr^s fame. Mr Thackwell belongs also, or 
lately did belong, to Her hlajesty’s army , and no man, who has 
the honour of beanng one of Her Majesty s commissions, would 
wiUingly taimish the geneiol character for ability and efficiency 
(let alone the honour) of her service Wilbngly, therefore, we 
acquit Mr Thaokwell of purposing to bring his reader to such 
conclusions as those, the mere outline of which has been sketch- 
ed t but, that they inevitably follow from the premises he has 
put forth to the public, no reasonable man can deny 

We thmk we can modify the aspenty of such pamful condu- 
Bions, by dealing with the mam features of the war somewluLt 
differently from our author and, as we rely on the accuracy of 
our information, we shall both praise and blame with Ihe freedom 
of truth, conhdent that tune will prove our mam positions and 
statements correct, and that our views and opinions, consonant 
with those of men of the greatest military skill and experience, 
will be found faithful and just. 

In the chaptu, designated " Origin of the second Sikh War," 
the reader will in vam search for the real causes of that gene- 
ral rising of the Sikh nation m arms against us. They md so 
with one mind and one heart, and the murder of the two oflkers, 
sent to Mfllt&n, was merely the prematuie exhibition of the 
feehngs, which pervaded the masses of the lU-subdued followers 
of Grovmd knew it well, felt bimself injured and in- 

sulted , and either could not, or would not controul the minds of 
his soldiery , — but the great error lay at our own doors. Abbott, 
who had early given intimation that the spirit of revolt was on 
the wing and machinations were a-foot, was treated as a timid 
alarmist. Vigilance was fast asleejp, where it should have been 
widest awake, and no greater proot of this fact, and of the real 
state of feeling m the Punjab, could have been evinoed thou by 
sending Vans Agnew and Anderson down to M&lt&i on bum 
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a mission as theirs^ at such a time, and in such a manner It was 
\'U‘tually courting an outbreak — ^but courting it at the wrong 
freason, and when we were wholly unpreparea for it, and not at 
ill desinng it 

There seems in the undisturbed course of a civihan to 
lugh place and power, somethmg which wholly unfits him 
for the exercise of the latter in positions of difficulty His 
nse is too smooth and sedentary , so very regulation pace and 
fashion, he has so httle knowledge or experience of the 
vorkuig passions of the masses , is so entirely ignorant of the 
fiery temper of armed, half-subdued, haughty enemies , is so 
easily bamboozled by a few interested smooth tongues and 
faces , brings himself with so much difficulty to conceive that 
the ordinary placid rcnitme of kachen, or board, or court, 
or secretariat, is somethmg entirely different from sounding, 
mastering, controlling, and guiding turbulent levies, and masses 
infected with the ardour of military progress and conquest, 
he IS so mcapable of justly appreciating what mihtary force 
can, or cannot do — when it would be employed, and how, 
and under whom — that nothing but the predominant mflu- 
ence of the chiss-mterest m the Government of India would 
perpetuate an error, which never fails to produce bitter and 
cosuy fruit Any one, but a civilian, would nave foreseen that 
to send Vans Agnew and Anderson down to Mdlthn at the 
tune, and m the manner selected, was almost sure to pro- 
duce an ebulhtion of feehug, and of violence. It was very like 
rolling a hve with a ht fiis^ into a well-stored magazme, 
the dances m both cases being very decidedly m fiiroar of an 
explosion We despair of seeing it otherwise, when thetrainmg 
of the class IB considered, whenever civilians ore, m tunes of 
difficulty, in the position in which Sir F Currie was placed , 
and therefore we do not blame him, so much as those who should 
have known better, but who having purpoaeB to serve by the 
presence m England, for a short time, of mr H. Lawrence, took 
£ni away — wdhng to go because m weak health — exactly at the 
most critical pen^ for the Punjib 
VHien Sir Henry Haidmge, anxious to shew m how quiet and 
satisfimtoiy a condition he quitted everylhmg in India, laigely 
reduced the army m order to cook a Imlance-Bheet and found 
thereon a self-gratulatory &rewell finance mmute, it was deaiv 
ly fin^told by uose, who bad been loim mtimatdy conversant 
with the course of events on the N VT Frontier, that he was 
preparing trouble for his Bucceeaor, and that the parting econo- 
my of Lord Hardiis^ would entail, in the course of a shwi; 
time, enormous outmy on the part of Lord Dalhousie. Those 
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persona, who aaid this, would probably confess, however, that they 
did not anticipate su^ an immediate fulfilment of their proe- 
nosticationa and we doubt whether liord Hardmge’a Punjab 
pdh(^, had he not taken Sir Henry Lawrence home with lum, 
would so rapdly and thoroughly luiYe gone to meces. It must 
have failed, because it was unsound, hastily patched up to cover 
our own exhaustion, and thoroughly well fiithomea by 
Sikh leaders and people , but the evil d^ would, m all 
probabihty, have been staved off by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and Lord Hardinge would ha>e been saved the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his Punjab pohey crumble into the dust 
before he had dmwn the first instalment of his pensions. Har- 
dmge took out his linch-pm, where the coach had a steep 
descent before it and the result was a hopeless break-down. 

These were some of our errors, but there were otiicrs of 
internal administration of a different and deeper i^aracter, 
of which, for the present, we shall merely mmeate ^e ex- 
istence Towards we close of 1848, many a village seemed to 
possess no other inhabitants than old decrcpid men, women, and 
young children. Our two years’ sway had not proved popular 
and l^e able bodied flocked to the rebel standards of the chiefs, 
even from districts under our immediate supervision and con- 
troul, without the slightest check or hmdrance. 

We have said that Lord Hardmge, with the short-sighted 
vision of an ordinary mud bent on its own self-gratulation, 
sowed the soil with difficulties, which his successor was to reap 
Tares proverbially shoot up a-pace, and, under the genial 
warmth of an Indian sun, rather faster perhaps than else^Aere , 
so, whilst Hardinge’s partisans were giving out in Lngland that 
matters had been left m India in such ui admirable state oi 
quiescent security, that there would not be another shot fired for 
the next ten years. Sir F Currie, though wedded to the Har- 
dmge Punjab policy, was forced to fed uncomfortably doubt- 
ful of the fact, and Lord Dalhousie ^dually opened his eyes 
to the real state of afiairs m the “ Land of the Fn e Rivera,” and 
began to entertain the unwelcome suspicion and forecast of the 
work hiB predecessor had left for him to execute 

Events followed fiist after the murder o£ Vans Agnew and 
Anderson at Mlilt&n but, though we may admire the vigour 
and the activity of Edwardes, and the courage and skill with 
whidi he brought his undisciplined troops mto operation, we 
cannot award, either to Sir F Cume, his superior, or to himself, 
the meed of a clear apprehension of the state of afiairs, or of 
sound mihtary judgment as to the measures suited to the cir- 
cumstances, under which we then were placed m the Punj&b 
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For Edwardes there is the excuse, that a (dever man will dare 
much in order to acquire a reputation , but Sir F Cume, in 
stead of being stimulated by^s energetic subordinate, should 
have oontrouled him It was an unpardonable error, known as 
Mdlt&n was, to endeavour to besiege it with the insufiicient 
means, with which this operation was first undertaken Sir F 
Currie must, or ought to, have been well aware, both of the 
strength of ordnance which Sir Charles Napier, when m Scinde, 
had alwu} s kept in readiness for Mult&n at Bukkur, and also 
of the strength of the force, which that General deemed essential 
for operations agamst the place. Sir C Napier had never shown 
any ^position to be over-nice in countmg heads on a battle- 
field , a few men went very far with him , and theiefore it not 
only smacked of great presumption, but really was such, when, 
regardless oi lus opmions and example. Sir F Cuine imdertook 
the Siege with far inferior means. Prudence dictated a more 
cautious course. 

We know that it was the fashion to make light of the place — 
this, too, not alone m India, but m England also , and at the 
India House, where they ought to have been well informed, the 
Chairman was known to have said “ that the Court of Directors 
‘ had a plan of it , that it was notlung of a place — only about 
* 500 yards in length b} 300 yards in breadth , and that it could 
' be easily shelled mto a surrender,” in fact they had been m- 
formed, on (what they considered) good authority, that it was a 
contemptible place , and the expectation was, that the next news 
would probably be that it had fallen At the Board of Controul 
much the same impressions of course existed and, when the 
President was frankly told that the place might not prove so 
contemptible, and that a check at Mfiltdn might kindle the 
flame of revolt from tlie foot of the Himalayah to bemde, or even 
to the sea, the idea was evidently as distasteful, as it was new 

We cannot but blame Lord Dalhousic for his dilatonness in 
arriving at the conviction that war, and tvar on a great scale, 
was unavoidable. A Governor-General, not very long arrived 
m Calcutta, new to the country, and ignorant of the men of the 
servioes holding at the time fbe |) 08 ts of highest importance, 
cannot, however, for a while, do otherwise, than see through the 
spectades of those, who are at the foci of pohtical interest If, 
as in the present instance, the Governor-General be not only 
labourmg under the disadvantage of bemg new to his o&oe, but 
also under that of thorough inexperience and ignorance of war 
questions, there are still broader grounds for excusing a some- 
what tardy apprehension of the real condition of affiura, and an 
otherwise culpable n^lect of all those timdy preparations, which 
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war neoesBitates We cannot judge harshly of a nobleman thus 
ciroumetanoed — aU whose previous training, whether ae a lawyer 
or as a politi(nan, had been foreign to mihtary affiurs of moment 
and magnitude. The hope of staving off war and its charges, 
and of maintaiiung peace and its economy, was a laudable sen- 
timent and, therefore, though, when taking a retrospective glance 
at our own conduct of ai&irs, we cannot but note, as a very 
grievous error, the utter want of due preparation for military 
operations m November 1848 — ^we do so, respecting the motives, 
and appreciating the individual circumstances, under which that 
error was perpetrated Once convinced, howeicr tardily, that 
war was unavoidable, the Governor-General did all in his power 
to correct his own grave error In selectmg, for the head of 
that most important department — ^the Commissariat — Captain 
Hamsay, “ an officer related by family ties to the Alarquia of 
* Dalhousie,’ as Mr Thacki^ ell takes care to inform us he select- 
ed the most actiie and the most intelligent officer aiailable for 
such a crisis, and the man that any other Goi cruor-General 
would at that time in aU probability have cliosen. Captam 
Bamsay proved the propriety of the sclecfionj by at once point- 
ing out that the absence of all preparation could only be reme- 
died by the most prompt and tnc most energetic exertions on 
the part of his department, unhampered by the usual routine 
of the Military Board, and that he must mve authority to act 
as the emergency required, if the army was to be fed, and the 
campaign to succeed In no other iiay, at the eleventh hour, 
could the GovcmoivGeneral have rectibed his own neglect, and 
perhaps few other men, except Captain James Bamsay, would 
have succeeded, even so empowered and supported, m enabling 
the army to move when it did He hid great opposition to 
contend w ith, particularly from Colonel Benson, who was wed- 
ded to the Military Board system and who could not peroeive 
the utter mapplicability of tnat sj stem to the urgent difficulties 
of the moment Benson, a narrow-mmded economist, would 
have perilled success rather than break a Board rule, and would 
liave preferred having two distinct classes of commissonat 
agents and contractors to plunder the State, rather than one 
Kamsay was of a different opinion However much he nught 
value Board rules, and theonea of check and counter-check, he 
knew the futility of a sybtem so compbeated, that the accounts 
of a campaign are, under its operation, seldom wound up under 
from five to ten years He preferred success to failure, though 
failure were accompamed wim the intense satisfaction of having 
been m strict conformity to a Military Board role, and bm 
probably thought that one Jotl Per^, of abibty and m- 
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fluence equal to the occasion, was better than halfna^ozen 
Joti Fez^a of less ability and influence, but to a oertauity 
adepts at plundenng the Goyemment, both individiially and 
collectively He preferred too, a syetem under which accounts 
could be bdanced and cleared m the course of a year, instead of 
requiring ten. Any one conversant with Indian campaigns will 
side with Captain James Ramsay’s views , and any one cogmzant 
of the condition m which the anny took the field cm this occasion, 
will not doubt that Benson would have rumed the campaign. 
Lord Dalhousie is more mdebted to his cousin for the ultimate 
success of the war, than perhaps to any other single individual, 
pohtical or military, be their rank or petition what it may Im~ 
purtial m blame, and plain too as we are in censure, it is gratify- 
mg to have to note a mmd of vigour, nsmg to the emergency 
of a critical juncture, and bringing to a successful issue the 
great problem of suddenly provisioning a large army, for the 
existence of which no sort of preparation bad been made, and 
which had subsequently to be fed and maintained, man and 
beast, under circumstances of very peculiar difficulty This 
officer, Captam James Bamsay, single-handed, retrieved one of 
the greatest and most fundamental errors, that could hate been 
comniitted at the commencement of the war 

Xot to fatigue the reader, we shall not revert in detail to the 
first unsuccessful cperations against Mdlten , and we will con- 
cede it to be doubtnd, whether an officer of even greater ability 
than General AV hish would not have refrained, circumstanced as 
Whisb was, from pursuing and attacking Shere Sing Whish had 
been thrust into a false position, and, perhaps, after the example 
of defection which he 1^ experienced, his wisest course was to 
remam in observation at Mfilthn, until re-mforced, and untd 
some general plan of operations, on a scale corresponding with 
the emergency, was arranged, Shere Smg had first out-witted 
him, then, b^ing his vigilance, had out-manoeuvred lum 
and gamed a start, which the long legs and light camp equipage 
of his Sikhs were not likely to lose, when ibllowed by our more 
embarrassed columns. Shere Sing would have taken care not to 
fight, unless he pleased , and would have gcuned nothing 

by moving, unless he completely <urushed Shere Smg This 
was a feat he was not equal to and any check, or combat with 
indecisive results, was at that penod very much to be deprecat- 
ed. Shere Szn^s object was clearly to place himself in com- 
mumcation with Chutier Sing, and to tw>w his army into a 
portion, where he could assemble the Sikh levies, feed them, 
and have a stro^ country m which to operate. 

When Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej m November 184S, he 
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found hia enemy, Shere Sing, well placed. The Sikh masses were 
on the right bank of the Chen^b, at Bamnuggur, drawing their 
supplies from the productive districts on the upper part of the 
Cnenab In this position, Shere Sing could mtercept GtUab 
Sing’s morements, if favourable to the British, or a junction, was 
secured, if Gdlab Sing was amicably disposed to the cause of 
revolt. Communications with Chutter Sing weie covered, and 
reinforcements of men and guns could be looked for from 
Peshawur ^s soon as Attock should have &llen) for the final 
struggle. The Chen&b — the strong ground on the left bank of 
the Jhelum — the Jhelum itself — the remarkably difScult country 
between the Jhelum and the Indus — ^the Indus itself— all pre- 
sented a succession of formidable positions, on some one of 
which Shere Sing might hope to fight a successful action To 
the southward, Mtllthn held out MdlrSj, now hopeless of 
mercy, was sure to make a stout defence, and for a time occupy 
a large portion of our troops and guns. Shere Sing’s object 
theremre ought to ha\e been (and it apparently was so) to bring 
the British general to action, before Mdlthn should have fallen , — 
but, to bring him to action in a position unfavourable to the 
higher disci^ine and equipments of his force, and favourable 
to the larger numbers of the Sikh le\ie8 and their eagerness 
for confiict. 

Lord Gough’s coarse and position was marked out by the 
mamfest objects of the enemy To remain in observation on 
the left bank of the Ohen&b, to regard himself as covering the 
siege of Mdltin, and holding Shere Sing in check until that 
place fell, to give tune for the completion of commissariat ar- 
rangements , to cover Lahore, and cut off all supplies &om the 
districts on the left bank of Bie Chen£b reaching the enemy , 
jealously to watch the movements of the latter, whether to we 
northward or southward , — these should have been Lord 
Gough’s objects. So long as Sbere Sing was dirooscd to ba>e 
remained on the right bank of the Chenab, Gough should ha^e 
left him undisturbed, and patiently have awaited tlio fall ot 

To see, to keep clearly m view, and never to swerve from, 
the otpects of prunaxy importance, and to subordinate to these 
the mwor ones, is the stamp of xmhtary abibty to confound, 
to transpose, to mvert things of major and mmor moment, and 
to substitute the one for the other, are sure si^ns of military 
mediocnty Tried by this standard, the operations at the pas- 
sage of the Chen£b must be pronounced a normal strategeti- 
cal blunder They were untimely, objectleBS, fnutlesa, and 
a departure without cause from the pnaoplcs which sliould 
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have guided the general As usual m military matters, where 
error is loss, the Bunder cost him in the end very dear 
For the fell of Cureton and Havelodc m the opening brush 
at Bamnugsur, and for the loss of a gun. Lord Gough is not 
to blame. Shere Sing was d cheval on the Chen&b, a position 
which could not be conceded to him , and it was incumbent on 
Gk)ugh to make him withdraw to the nght Imnk of the nyer 
for, BO long as he held the left bank, he could continue to draw 
Bupphes of men and provision from the districts, of the aid 
of which Gough was bound to deprive the Sikh gcneraL 
The mode of executmg this might, perhaps, have been more 
judicious , but even on tbs point it is difficult to pronounce , 
for the a^our of HavBo<^ comBetely disarranged everything, 
and Cureton, nding forward to bnffie the fiery courage of the 
leader of the 14th, feU, struck mortally i>own went on 
that ooci^on the beat cavalry officer we have seen m India , 
almost the only one, who m command showed the mce judg> 
ment needed by the cavahy leader Cautious, hut quick and 
rescdute, yet never earned away by his own, or an^ one else’s 
impetuosity, he knew the aim thoroughly, and wielded it like 
a master, knew when to Biarge, and when to draw bndle, 
and never made a mistake, as to what horsemen could or could 
not do He was a great loss to the army , for a good cavalry 
commander is rarely to be met 
We will not attempt to analyze the unfortunate proceedmgs 
at Banmuggur, further than to say that they betmyed great 
prcltxmnary ignorance on our part of the ground, and equal 
want of quickness in the feculty of reading ground (if such 
an expression be pardonable)— of taking in its features at a 
glance. The British horso’artdlery were permitted to dip 
into the low sandy nbnunfila a bight of the nver swept from 
the opposite bank by the enemy’s heavy artillery This was not 
exactly the proper position for light fiBd battenes — whoever 
sent them there , particularly, as the enemy was steadily with- 
drawing to the right bank, as fest as they could, when they saw 
our intention of denymg them the lefr bank. Ouvry’s unc^ 
posed advance, m oraer to cover the retirement of our emhe^ 
lassed gun, proves this. Again, when once it was found that 
the gun could not be moved, further e^^sure of the cavalry 
was useless, and Havelock’s request to be allowed to charge 
should have been met with a peremptory refiiaaL If the gun 
were to be saved in such a position, it must be so br infent^ , 
and Campbdd, moving up his men and placing them under 
cover, of wlmffi the ground afforded plenty, might have pre- 
vent^ the gun being taken up by the enemy, and at night 
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might himBelf haYO saved and withdrawn the piece. Our 
light field batteries and cavaliy might have been withdrawn^ so 
as to be oat of range and reach of the enemy’s heavy j^ns, yet 
near enough to C^pbell, to support him if the mfibs tned 
to drive him from his cover , which^, however, they would pro- 
bably not have attempted, b^use, m so doing, they must nave 
placed themselves where the re^vance oi our light pieces 
would have caused frightful havoc amongst them, whilst their 
heavy guns on the right bank must have remained in great 
measure silonL 

Passing over the throwing up of battenea at ludicrouslv safe 
distances from the enemy, and other minmr vagaries which fi^- 
lowed this unlucky affiiir, and takmg; no note of Mr Thadr- 
well’s cogitations on his friends, Wline, Scott, and Campbell, 
who must feel, we should opine, almost as much obliged to him 
as Sir J Thac^well for the mode m which th^ are obtruded 
on ihe reader , and, for the present, abstaimng from remark on 
the crude lucubrationB of our authcv iqpon the native cavalry, 
regular and irr^ukr, we must observe up(m one very curious 
and very charactenatic circumstance. 

For two years the Punj&b had been in our hands. The 
Sikhs had been but partially overcome , and, though conquer- 
ors, we could not be said to feel very secure in our new posi- 
tion , and, if the proviaionB of the treaty were anythmg more 
than vmrbiage, it was dearly to be anticipated that there would 
be more trouble at a future day Now any other nation so 
drcmnstanced, but ourselves, would have made use of those two 
years in causing a military survey of the country to be made. 
Especial attentmn would ^ve been had to the neat military 
hnes of <^>eration these are always pretty neaSy constants, 
bemg marked out by the natural features of the country, its 
practicable roads, fords, &c., and by the position of the capital, 
chief towns, ndi distncts and the bke A few officers of 
engineers, with suitable establishments, labourmg under one 
head and on a well-arranged system, would have completed 
such a work in the course of the first year— certainly before 
the campaign of 1848-49 broke out yet, so simple a precau- 
tion, if thought of at all, was so very inadequately provided 
for, that, when war broke out, our ignorance of the ground, cm 
wluch the army was to operate, was as profound, as if Lord 
Gough and his troops had been suddenly thrown ashore in 
Kmnsolmtka. A thorough knowledge of the ground, on which 
he was to act, would have been worth five thousand men to 
Gough, and possibly to Wlush , but, though we could pay our 
civil or mihtary resident highli, and expend lai^e sums in 
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pensionsj and other questionable ways, the obvious and the 
useful were neglected. A few hundred Boldieia* hves, more or 
less, do not signify, nor the credit of our arms, nor the feme 
of our generals, nor the shake and perham peril of an eminre , 
but the economy, which, whilst it stmts the necessary and the 
useful, squanders on the day-hero and the questionablcj is 
dnbbed politic and wise, and lauded accordingly Every mom 
hue of military operations — what may he termed the constants 
for Punj&b strategetical and tactical operations — should have 
been laid before Lord Grough, when the war again broke out 
and it was very inexcusable, grossly culpable neglect, an un- 
pardonable error, that such was not the case. 

It has been obsened, that, until the fell of Mdlt4n, Lord 
Gnugh, unless the enemy committed some very glaring blunder, 
should have remained on the left bank of the Chendb He 
should have kept the Sikh general carefully under view, and 
watched his every movement but he had nothing to gam by 
crossing the river to attack the Sikhs, for he could not hope 
to strike a decisive blow The enemy was not likely to 
stand, and await imperturbably an attach on his left flank a 
detachment , he would rather move up to meet an attack, taking 
care to have his Imo of retreat on the Jhcliim clear , or to retire, 
when threatened. If, however, Goughbad succeeded m driving him 
to the southward, he thrust him on the besieging force, which at 
that time had other irons m the Are, and did not at aU desider- 
ate the sudden appearance of Shere Sing m that quarter 
Managed as the passage of the Chenib was, the Sikl^ were 
not likely to be ignorant of what was in contcmplatioii. Quiet- 
fy to withdraw his artillery of position, from m front of Loid 
Gough’s distant battenes, was no difficult matter To fell sud- 
denly on Thackwell, and destr^ the detachment before it could 
receive effectual support, was Shere Sing’s proper coiirse. If he 
succeeded, he coula resume, if he pleased, nis ongmal position , 
if he did not succeed, his retreat on the Jheluin was safe, and 
hia artillery of position already on its march, secure from 
capture, for Thackwell was evidently too weak to be able 
to mamtoin a hot pursuit in face of the Sikb masses. 

Thackwell made a mistake in not occupying the hne of the 
three villages of Tarwalur, Ruttai and Kamd-khail , and in 
not throwing out his advanced guards and pickets well in front 
of them. The villages were unoccupied, when he came up to 
his ground , and there was nothing to prevent his taking up the 
posUion, which presented many advantages. As it was, when 
attacked, he was forced to withdraw his line, and thus gave con- 
fidence to the enemy, who took immediate advantage of has neg- 
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ligence^andtliieinselTeB occupied tbe somewhat fonrndablepoaition 
he had refused. The Bnti&h artdlery, opposed to about equal 
numbers, completely at last silenced their opponents , and the 
confusion, consequent upon this, was so apparent, that the line 
of infantry, Katire and European, were ahke anxious to be 
led against the enemy It was the moment for an advance and 
just at that critical tune came Gtough’e order, leading Thackwell 
tree to act as his judgment might dictate A portion of the 
enemy’s guns wera m his grasp, and victory sure — but, instead 
of action, came a consultation, and the moment was gone for 
ever Pennyerack was nght m his soldierly advice , it was not 
a question of attacking Shere Sing’s original position and 
entrenchments, as our author would suggest. Shere Sing had 
moved out far from his original position and entrenchments, 
had attacked, and had 6uled. The question was, whether to 
make his failure a defeat, accompanied by loss and dishonour, or 
to permit him to withdraw scatheless, and at leisure, without 
the loss of a gun. No one in his senses could have argued 
on tile possibility of tbe original Sikh entrenchments being 
close m trout of the villages and that to push back the dis- 
heartened Sikhs, would be tantamount to locking the heads 
of the British troops against such formidable 6eld-worka 
Every one knew, that if they existed at all, they were miles 
off The very doubt on such a head would betray a neglect 
of ordinary precaution, which is not Thackwell’s character 
That general deserves no such imputations, for he is wary, 
cautious, mde&tigable in endeavouring to know his ground and 
our author has himself told us that patrols and scouts mre sent 

* towards the Sikh entrenchments, the exact distance* of which 

* from ns was not know n ” He had e^ idently no suspicion what- 
ever, that such questions os the following, might be founded on 
his representations , Whv did not the general explore his front 
and flanks by the irregular or regular cavalry’ What sort of 
alertness is that, w hich subjects a force to a cannonade, before 
any thmg is known of the approach of an enemy ^ IIow long 
has It been usual m the Indian arnw, that round bliot lobbing 
into a line of troops shall ho tbe first intclhgenccrs that the 
foe 19 at hand ’ Yet such must be asked, if we ore to be guided 
by our author’s work. We take the liberty to correct him 
Sir J Thackwell is a cautious, active, vigilant oiheer Age has 
tamed the fire of youth, but it has given him much experience, 
and a calmness free from oU precipitation on the battle-field 
He may have thought himself not stremg enough to press on, 
and turn the failure of the enemy into a decisive defeat , but he 
did BO on no misconception, either of hu own whereabouts, or of 
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that of the iSikh entrenchments. Good sc^eru make mis- 
takes oocaaionally and m our opuuouj ThackwcU made two 
at Saiddlapdr He, first, with his mmd full of the expected 
junction witih Godby, and his attention too exclusiyiely nvetted 
on that, neglected to occupy the hue of villages , and second- 
when the enemy fiuled and offered him victory, he stood 
i^t, asked cotmsel, and let shp the moment Notwithstanding 
this oveiM»ution at a cnti^ instant. Sir J Thackwell is 
fiur from bemg the indifferent officer, which the author’s 
work would, in spite of its stilted endeavours to exalt the ob- 
ject of its peculiar laud, force upon the reader’s conyiction. AU 
in all, he 18 a prudent, active, safe commander, and enjoyed 
the confidence oi officers serving under him, whose abilities and 
ei^enence were a fer higher order than Mr Thackwell’s. 

If Thackwell was over-cautious at Saidfilapfir, Gough was 
still more slow at Banmuggur After harassing the European 
troops with the elevation of batteries at all imagmable dis- 
tances, the gratifying result was, that shot and sheU were flung 
away into an enemy’s empty camp and the feet, that there 
were no Sikhs to pound, bmg at last accidentally discovered, 
the mam army crossed m support of Thackwell, about the time 
that the heads of Shere columns were composedly taking 
up new positions on the left bank of the Jheluni. 0 ^ felsc 
move had ^ned us nothing, except the power of somewhat 
circumscnbrng the sphere from whence die enemy, m Gough’s 
tront, could draw his supphes — an advanti^e counter-balanced 
by the greater difficulties cast on our own oveavtasked com- 
misBonat department, which was strainmg every nerve to remedy 
the normal error of the campaign. The movement indeed dicited 
a despatch, but one that it would have been far better to have 
been left unwntten. A few more of the same stamp would 
make the dei^atches of British officers as proverbial as bul- 
letins 

The ill-advised passive of the Chen&b, the failure to strike 
a blow, and the withdrawal of die enemy, mtaot, to positions of 
his own choosmg, were doubdess sufficiendy imtatmg The 
press song all sorts of notes. After having once made the for- 
ward movement, and effected the passage of a formidable nver 
m order to close with the enemy, there was an mdimity to the 
character of our arms, m sudde^y and respectfufly oiawmg 
up, when the patrols and pickets oi the two armies were touch- 
ing each other Had there been a strong reserve on the nver, 
no siege of Mfiltin in course of procedure, and field maga- 
zmes complete, the passage of the Chendb should only haie 
been the prelude to a rapid advance on the enemy There was. 
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however, no available reserve , insecurity was at Lahore , 
Wheler was busy m the Jullunder the si^ of Moltto was 
far from concluded , commissariat arrangements were anything 
but complete , and, instead of an unfaltermg march on the foe, 
hesitation and a protracted holt ensued, as if the British army 
dreaded to measure its strength with the Sikh force. It was 
felt by every one to be a position derogatory to the prethge of 
the British arms, and calculated to produce an unfavourabm im- 
pression. Gough would, if left to Jumself, have moved against 
the enemy, and have tried the &te of battle but the Governor- 
General, on whom the roBpoosihihty of Emp^e pToased, felt and 
wrote m a different tone. The le^t was half measures , and, 
next to error, half measures are the w(H:st in military matters. 
A protracted halt at and about Heylah, from the 5th December 
to the 12th Januai^, during which tune Attock fell, and Chut^ 
ter Sing was set uee to act in support of Shere Sing, served 
to excite the impatience of the pubhc, and to produce uneasy 
feehngs that somethmg should be done m almost every one 
Strong minds, tint can withstand the surprise and abuse of the 
press, the frettmg of the pubhc, and the impatient impcHrtunities 
of mi eager army, are rare, whether in Governors-General or 
Gommanders-mo^ef After a month both gave way , and that 
which, if done at all, ^ould have been done at first, when Attock 
had not fallen and when we had first crossed the nver and 
closed with the enemy, was now done, on the ground that At- 
tock had frlleu, and that Shere Smg might theremre, unless beat- 
en beforehand, receive remforeenients from the side <rf Pesba- 
wur This, so &r as it went, was true but if the argument had 
weight agamst the reasons opposed to crossing the Chendb, it 
woidd have been wiser to allow that weight to operate before 
Attock bad frUen, and whilst Shere Sing, with troops somewhat 
disheartened by frilure against Thackwell, was retiring before 
the British army To delay a month, and then fight, was to 
allow tune for tne enemy to regmu co^denoe, and to have the 
aSBUiance that, as Attock had ^en, reinforcements and a strong 
reserve were either at hand, or available to fidl back upon 
At Dingf the plan of battle was determined upon, and ex- 
plained to the divisional commanders and bn^diers, A toler- 
ably good general idea of the position occupied by the enemy 
had been obtained, and the dimositions for the attack framed 
accordingly The left of the jSikhs rested on the heights of 
BusstU, wlmst the bne, passing by Futt^ Shah da Chuck, was 
said to have its nght resting on Mfing It was known that the 
belt of jungle was thick aloi^ the front of this position , but a 
^queuted road from Dmglled straight upon Bussfil, and the 
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country was kuown to be more open and free fiom jungle along 
this Ime of road and, as the enemj 's hne must be very extended 
lud u cak to cover the ground from to Mdng, and the 

great mass of the troops must necessarily be in the plain, it was 
clear that to march in the direction of Busstil, to force the enemy’s 
left, and to double up his line, and thrust it back in the direction 
of Futtch Shah da Chuck and hlung, would be to cut him oiT 
from the fords of the Jhelum, ius line of commumcations with 
Chutter Sing, aud the strong country between the Jbelum and 
Attock, from Golab Sm^s doubtful tioops, from the aid m 
men and pra\ ision he stifl contmued to <^w from the Sikh 
districts at tlie upper parts of the Cheu^b and Jbelum , and to 
push him south, hemmed m between rivers, he would not faaie 
the means of crossmg, and upon a counti^, which could not 
affidrd Inin ttie means of supporting his force Ihis was well 
and soundly reasoned, and, to hilfil these objects, Gough’s army 
marched on the memorable morning of the 13th January, the 
heaiy guns on the mam road, Gilbert on their right, Campbell 
on then left, and cavalry and hght artillery on both flanks. 

The attack, as plozin^, would have done credit to a Frederic, 
and was in his style. Virtually it would have been an echelon 
attack — Gilbert’s division forcing the left of the Sikhs, whilst 
the heavy and field artillery, massed together, would almost have 
swept in enfilade along the curvilinear position of the centre 
and right of the Sikha As soon as Gblhert’s division had shaken 
and broken in upon the left of the enemy, Campbell, who up to 
that moment would have been in reserve with ^e massed artil> 
lery, was, with Gilbert and the cavalry, to throw themselves 
fairly perpendicularly across the left centre of the opposing 
lorce, and to hurl it to the southward. 

Advancing with these intentions, Qough halted his army at 
Chota Umrao, whilst he sent on the engineers to reconnoitre 
arhead. They advanced alon^ the Bussm road, until, finding 
pickets of horse close in front and on their flank, they 
returned, and reported the road, as far as they had been able 
to proceed, clear and practicable for the guns, and the enemy 
msj^ng down m colmona of infimtry from the heights of Bus- 
sfll, apparently to take up their position in the plam. This was 
about ten o’cLoidc in the morning, or a htUe after , and Gough, 
on hearing their report, contmued his nutfch along the road 
to BussflL After proceeding some httle distance beyond the 
village of Chota Umrao, some deserters from the Sikh camp 
came to Major Mackeson, informing him that the enemy was m 
some strength, on the left of Gou^i’s advancmg column, m the 
neighbourluKMl of the villages of Mozawala aud Clulbauwala. 
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On hftflfy ing thia, Gt)ugh inclined to his left, ftnd quitted the 
Ruasdl road. He at the same time sent on the engineers to 
reconnoitre, directing them to explore m the direction of Chil- 
hanwala meanwhile the army continued slowly inchning to the 
left of its original direction The engineers returned, and re- 
ported small detachments of horse in adi^nce of the mound of 
ChiUianwala on the plain, and infantry on the mound Upon 
this, Gough turned to his left, and marched his whole force 
straight on Chillianwala, leaving the Itussdl rc»d m rear of, 
and parallel to, hie line when it was deployed. It would ha^e 
been a veir hazardous movement m front of an intelligent 
general, wi^ troops quick and ready at manoeuvre , for Gkmgh 
offered his right to an enen^ m position within four thousand 
yards of him, with a thickiah bolt of jungle, which would have 
covered their approach, until they debouched and formed across 
his exposed flank However, the outpost of Sikhs retired pre- 
cipitately from the mound, and fell back upon its main line by 
the Mtlng road. 

Fiom the top of the mound of Chillianwala the enemy’s po- 
sition was distinctly visible , and the army had to bring up its 
left in order agam to front the Sikh line. AVhilst this clmnge 
of front was being effected, and the British force was assuming 
its new alignment, their commander was examining the position 
of the enen^ from the tops of the houses of the mII^o of Chil- 
hanwala Ine Sikhs were drawn out in battle array Their 
right centre, which was immodiatcly m front of Chillianwala, 
was about two miles distant from the village, but less from the 
British hne, which was dcplOTii^ about five hundred yards m 
front The Sikh left trended on to rest on the heights of Bus- 
sfil There was a great interval between the left of tlie right 
wing of the Sikhs under Utar Sing, and the right of Iheir 
( entre under Shere Sing It was evident that the enemy occu- 
pied a position too extended for his numbers , and, jeuous of 
his extreme right, it was refused, and inclined back towards 
Mdng The British Ime did litUe more than oppose a front 
to Shore Sm^s centre, the right of which it a little overlapped, 
80 that Cambell’s left bngatfe was opposite to part of the gap 
we have not^ m the enemy’s order of array — a circumstance to 
be kept in mmd, aa it told in the coarse of the battle. Front 
for front therefore the British army faced only the Sikh cen- 
tre their right and left, extending w beyond the left and right 
of Gough’s force, were free to take advantage of the disposition, 
if events fevour^ 

Being about two o dock in the afternoon, and tlte troops hav- 
ing been under arms since day-break, Gough determined to 
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defer the notion, if poa&ibJe, until the mon'ovr, for be had hut 
a remnanf of the short day then before him The quarter-maa- 
was accordingly busy making the uaual arrangements, 
whiSt the troops, drawn up m front of the village, were await- 
ing the issue, whether that were a qmet encampment for the 
night, or immediate battle. Shere Smg had no wish to rave 
them a night’s rest, or to afford tune for dispositions, which 
should favour an attack otherwise than on his fiont so, peroeiv- 
ing that Gough shewed no intention of attacking, he sought, 
knowing the impetuosity of the British general, to bring on 
the action, and with this view, he advanced a few guns, and 
opened fire at a distance, which rendered it very innocuous and 
m no wise compromised his pieces. 

The enemy’s fire determmed Gcugh to attack the heavy 
guns were ordered to respond, and having got into position, open- 
ed fire, at a distance of between 1,500 or 1,700 yards from the 
enemy They had however to judge their distance by timing 
the seconds between the flash ana the report of the enemy^ 
guns, and could see nothmg amid the thick jiingle m which they 
were placed. They were not left long to play smele at them 
blmd, but, as it chanced, effective game , for Gou^, feeling that 
dayhght was precious, very soon ordered the British line to 
advance. Tms wa<« about three o’clock m the afternoon, or a 
little after Steadily, and as well as the jungle admitted of 
Its domg, that Ime advanced at the bidding of its chief, whilst 
the enemy, relieved from the fire of the heavy guns, opened ail 
hib artillery on the approaching infantry The Commandeiv 
in-chief, wiio had at first given out that his staff would al- 
ways fi^ him near the heavy guns, advanced considerably in 
front of them, and was m rear of the centre and right of Gil- 
bert's division, bciqg desirous of seemg more thsm he could 
have done from the poiaition of the heavy guns. 

For a while nothing but the roar of the enemy’s artillery was 
to be heard , but after a time, the sharp rattle or the musquetry 
spoke that the conflict had begun in earnest, and that the miantiy 
was closing on the enemy’s position Campbell’s nght brigade 
(that of Pennycuick) came fiill m front of Shere Smg’s nght cen- 
tre, which was strengthened by many guns. Though the fire of 
these had been rapid, the brigade hsM suffered comparatively 
httle, until, breaking out of the jungle, it came to a more open 
space in front of the guns. Now the storm of shot and grape 
tmdeened, and the gallant bngade charoed but the jungle h^ 
necessarily disarder^ the formations, aim, havmg to charge er 
about three hundred yards, the men were winded before reach- 
ing the guns, and broke from the chargmg pace at the moment 
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that it was meet important to have contmned it. The bngade 
fell unaioidably into some confiision , and a dose well-delivered 
fire of musq^uetry from the Sikh infantry, followed Iw a rush 
of their horse, completed the disorder and the defeat of the Bri- 
tish brigade, which, already broken, now fled, pursued with great 
havoc by the Sikh sabres, almost up to the original portion of 
the British line al^the commencement of the action 
Campbell happened to be with Hoggan’s brigade. He had oveiv 
lapped the right of Shere Sing’s centre, and, marching on the ^p, 
we have already noted, he did not meet at first with the opposition, 
which fell to the lot d Pennycuick’s br^de. When the latter 
was attockmg the batteries, Campbell, ^dinghehad outflanked 
the enemy, brought up bis left so as to place hi^ngade onllie right 
flank of Shere ^g’s formation , and, as the pursuit of Fenny- 
cuick’s brigade somewliat weakened Shere Sm^s right by with- 
drawing horse from it and throwing the infantry forward, Camp- 
bell soon found himself in sharp conflict with the in&jitry and 
guns of the enemy, whom he now took in flank at disadvan- 


tage They were, however, quick to front him, and shewed no 

S ose of beinw easily beat Meanwhile, although the cavalry 
r Thackweu and the ^ns under Brind kept m check to some 
extent the troops with Uto Smg, that is to eay, checked their 
advance to their own front, they could not prevent corps of his 
infantry marching to Iheir own left, and iallmg on the rear and 
left fla:^ of CampbelL The latter therefore soon found himself 
en^ged m front, flank, and rear, and ^s bngadc’s safety was to 
fignt desperately All honour to H M. s fllst for a most mdomi- 
t^le courage, during that mortal stru^le, and on tba,t strange 
day of stern vicissitudes ^ 

vYhilst matters stood thus on the British left, the right under 
Gilbert had as hard a contest to maintain , for he too not only 
had. to storm, battenes supported by infontry m his frout, but, 
owing to the break in the British line by the retreat of Fen- 
nycuick’s brigade, and the repulse of the cavalry brigade with 
a loss of guns, both his left and right flanks were at foe mercy 
of the enemy, whilst the repulse of foe gallant 56fo NX, after 
severe loss, disconnected his two bngades, and made a gap m the 
centre of Ls division. He, too, like Campbell, found himself 
envifloped, forced to fight to frout, rear, and flanks — a strange 
mixed combat, for even his two brigades were separated, and 
strove singly but bravely ^ Dawes’s battery of guna did good 
service on tMt day for, in spite of jungle and every difficulty, 
whenever m a moment of peril he was most needed, Dawes 
was sure to be at hand , his lire boxed the comiiass before even- 
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jzigj and Gilbert felt and bandsomely acknowledged the merit 
anil the vdour of Da-nes and his gunners. 

The day wore a frowning gloom at one period for Gough The 
grey-headed cranmander sat calmly watchu^ the issue of events, 
when a staff officer rode up, and reported irennycuick’s bnCTde 
to have been beaten back to the village with heavy loss, and naif 
the 24th down. Shortly after Gough himself had to witness 
the cavalry on his right retiring in conihsion, and passmg to the 
rear of where he stood whilst the Sikh horsemen, only checked 
by Grant’s being at last able, disembarrassed of the flying cavalry, 
to bring round a gun and fire a shot, were withm a few hun- 
dred yards of the Commander^m-chief This was followed by 
a doud of dibperscd infantry retinn^ in confusion and dismay 
from the front, and givmg the impression that Gilbert’s division 
too was shaken It seemed as if left, front, and nght were yield- 
ing, and the day promised to be a black one m our annalb. At 
len^h, however, the well-known cheor of the British infantry 
sound^ exultmgly over the roar of the artillery and the rattle 
of the musquetry and gratefully it must have struck upon the 
old leader’s ear, for he knew that it was the shout of victory, 
and that that stout infantry, which has so often upheld its coun- 
try’s fame and honour in moments of appalhng difficulty, had 
i^ain pro ed true to itself, and would come forth with untar- 
nished lustre out of the sangumary struggle which was raging 
around 

Penny’s r^erve brigade had been brought up on the repulse 
of Pennycuick’b hut brigades were by tW tune disconnected, 
^hting as eadi best could, and, by accent, he joiaed Gilberts 
nght brigade, and wisely stuck to it 

The enemy’s artillery now fired more dackly and fitfully , 
the musquetry rang sharp and fast , and it seemw as if the bri- 
gades, unable to see or support each other, commumcated by 
hearty cheers that each made good its ground 

Meanwhile, after Grant with a few rounds had dnven back the 
small band of triumphant Sikh horse, the cavalry had reformed, 
and we feel convinced, that, had Lord Gough ndden up at 
this moment to H M. 14th Dragoons, spoken a few words to 
the corps, and bid them retneve the lost guns mid strike for 
the bright fame of their Femnsular honour, they would have 
swept on like a whirlwmd, and dashed upon the retuing con- 
fused masses of the enen^, as heedless of numbers as U nett’s 
squadron of the Sid had done on Utar Sing’s compact un- 
shaken troops. It would have saved many a bitter pang, many 
a reproach, and silenced for ever the mention of the m^appy 
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and unaccountable retreat, which gave our gune and gunners to 
the enemy It would too have prevented the withdrawal of the 
in&ntiy from the ground so hardly won , and all the guns taken 
from the Sikhs, and all the wounded, of whom wo had many, 
would have been ^ved Guns and cavalry were lett, where 
they had reformed, as if uaelese , whereas the horsemen, having 
come to their senses from the strange momentary panic mto 
which they had been surprised, were themselves eager to 
wipe out the remembrance of the event, and were headed 
by officers, that would have led them chivalrously Grant’s 
brigade of ^ns, though overwhelmed and forced tiack by the 
sweep of the retreating cavalry, had never partaken of the 
name. Stem, cidm, and as ready for battle as before a shot had 
been fired, he would have rendered mvaluable service at the 
close of the action, when Shere Sing’s forces, driven from their 
ground, were retiring to the heights of Bussfil — guns, horse, 
and foot, m a confused and crowded mass. Grant’s bngade of 
artillery and the cavalry were however left to their own moody 
thoughts and inglorious maction , whilst Gough rode forward to 
the infantry, which was dose in front of him. 

How much a mere handfril of men could effect had been 
shown by Lane, who, on the extreme right, even after the 
retrent of the bngade of cavalry, had isolated his position, 
kept in clicck laige masses of the enemy’s horse, and by hjs 
firmness presented the Sikhs from taking advantage of the 
r^ulse of the mam body of our cavalry on the right. More 
important service was never done to an army than by Lane’s 
four Bquadrans and guns. But for their conduct, fhere is no 
calculating what the issue of the day might have been, hod 
the masses of horse and foot on the enemy s left home down 
upon our right and rear, both vitally exposm when the cavalry 
bngade gave ground A few steady horsemen and guns may be 
said to have remedied this otherwise fatal event yet, such is the 
discnmination of despatches, that this admirable service, so firmly, 
so judimously, so timdy performed, met with no mention, and 
no thanks ! For once we concur in Mr ThackweH’s remarks. 


Sir J Thackwcll and his guns and cavalry on the left had 
also done important service He held in check Utar Sing’s 
force, and prevented its beanng down upon our left and rear, 
when Fennycuick’s brigade was beaten. It was impossible for 
him to prevent Utar Smg from pounng some of his battahons 
uron Campbell’s rear and flank , for this could be done without 
Tbackwell bemg either aware of, or able from his position and 
the nature of his force to prevent, the movement , out be, like 
Lane, did very great sermc on ^t memorable day, by mainr 
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taming an impoemg front, working Brmd’s guns to advantage, 
and shewing by tne gallant Unett^s daring cbaige, that Utar 
Sing's advance from bs ground, without the support of hie bat- 
teries of position, would meet with no resect from those ready 
swordsmen, and that, once in motion, the »ikh chief might Look 
for rough handling from the 3rd Dragoons and their native 
comrades. Thackwell acted wisely, cautiously, and firmly 
It cannot be demed that the effect produced by the great loss 
eustained, the defeat of one brigade of infantry, the panic of the 
cavalry on the right, and the di^ace of losing guns, was to damp 
the confidence of the leader, and of some of bs diTisional com- 
manders, and that it shook too, when the amount of loss was 
known, the confidence of the troops , nor was tbs fechng coun- 
terbalanced by our having driven the enemy from bs position, 
taken or spiked many of ms guns, and remained masters of the 
field. Yet m our opimon the latter consideration onght to have 
prevailed and it was an error to withdraw the inrantry from 
the ground they had very nobly won, leaving the wounded to 
tkeir fate, and the guns taken to be recovered by the enemy 
Night had come on, and the Sikhs, who bad retired m confusion, 
were not likely to disturb the bivouac with more than a distant 
random shot. It was perfectly practicable to have bivouacked 
the mfantry^, supported by ^ns, on the ground until daylight, 
by which time the wounded, and the captured guns might have 
been secured, the weary troops refreshed, and, when day dawn- 
ed, such dispositions nume as circumstances warranted. Nothing 
was m fact gamed by mossu^ our force confusedly on CbUian- 
wala, and much vraa lost. Whether or not, when day broke, 
Gough would have been able to advance and drive the Sikhs 
from their position, may fairly bo open to question. We mchne 
to the opimon that the infantry, confident m their own unaided 
success, and scarce aware of the conduct of tlie cavaLy, of the 
loss of guns, and of the havoc m Fennycuick’s brigade, would 
have moved readily to the storm of the position Our heavy 
artillery was mtact, perfectly prepared for action, our field 
artiUeiy had suffered, and much axomumtion had to be replaced , 
but bemre mormng fJl would have been ready , and, by massmg 
heavy and light guns, the m&ntry would have advanced under 
cover of such a storm of shot and ^ell, that the shaken Sikh 
masses, already broken in confidence, would have yielded the 
position, and m all probabihty would have fled, even before the 
in&ntry moved up to close and storm. If, in order to avoid the 
shot and shell, the masses had taken to the ravines and broken 

S ound, the lavoc would scarce have been less from the lobbing 
ot and bursting shell and, when the infantry closed, the exe- 
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cution would have been awful for the field artiUery could have 
moved up to the last in support of the infantry, and the heap- 
ed and contused masses of the enemy would have been devoted 
to a temble camage The action would have been over, be- 
fore the ram of the 14th began. 

Thifi, however, was not the feeling, or the opimon, of the m- 
fiuential commanders and, it must be freely allowed, that they 
had strong arguments to advance m favour of the course that 
was pursued We had suiFered very severely The enemy’s 
position, upon which they had retired, was close, formidable to 
appearance, and unknown Our troops were m want of food, 
rest, and ammunition To bivouac on the ^und might depn\e 
the infantry of water, and food, and refnesWent, as they might 
be harassed all night by the enemy’s cannonade There was a 
good deal of disoracr , mght was dosmg , the army should be 
concentrated, and, before more was attempted, the organization 
of the force restored. We will not pretend to say which was 
the correct view but our own opinion is, that, having expected 
an easy victory, the sanguinary vicissitudes of the day had, 
although crowned with mtimate success, too much depressed 
some of the commanders, and that the Lion Counsel was on 
this occasion the best Far be it from us however to pronounce 
authoritatively for failure might have had most serious consc- 
q^uences. The issue could alone have proved the wisdom or the 
roemc of the more danng course We know, however, that 
the Sikh infantry were desponding and dispirited at the close 
of the hard-fought daj of the 13th January 
Lord Goughs original prefect of attack was admirable, and 
he committed a great error m d^artmg from it Had he ad\anc- 
ed along the Bfissul rood without turning off to his left, he 
would have gained, at a distance of about two thousand } ards 
from the foot of the hills, open ground, free from heavy jungle , 
and he would have found nothing m the form of natural ob- 
stacles to impede the execution of his contemplated mode of 
attack He would, speaking with submission to the inscruta> 
ble will of an over-rulmg Providence, have won a ^at and 
effectual victory, instead of a resultless action Had he held 
on from Chota Umrao, he would have been in position about 
eleven o’clock, and before noon the battle would have b^un 
When, however, he departed from his original mtention, struck 
Offt to his left, and took up a position in front of GhiUianwala, 
the gap between the enemy’s right wing under Utar Sing, and 
Shere Sing’s centre, merited attention, and a rapid attack, which 
should have placed the leadii^ division, where Campbell broke 
m upon the enemy’s hne, would haic given MCtory speedily, but 
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not ol bO decline a character as would have ensued from the 
onginal project , moreoverj it would have required nice manage- 
ment and a departure trom our every-day fusion of attack 
As it was, our attack, &ir upon the centre of the enemy, gave 
the latter the full advantage of his very extended position , and, 
as his centre was coi ered by thickisb bushy jungle, which dis- 
located all formations in Ime, and inevitably product conlusion 
in the brigades, besides offering difficulties to the movements ot 
the guns and to bringing them into action, the troops were sure 
to come into contact whh the Sikh infantry and guns m the 
most unfavourable condition, their organization disturbed, and 
nothing but their own courage and the example of their officers 
to compensate for every ooncei>ab]e disadvantage Venly, Bri- 
tish miantry, British officers, and British bayonets are of such 
a character, ao entirely to be rehed upon, that it is no w under 
that British Generals will dare and risk much Ibe dauntless 
valour of the infantry rectifies the errors of its commanders, 
and Games them through, what would otherwise be inevitable 
defeat and disgrace But it redeems their errors with its blood 
and seldom has there been more devotion, but, alas ^ more car- 
nage, than on the hard-fought field of Chillianwala, a field fairly 
won, though brav ely contested by the Sikhs of all anna. In- 
decisive m its stratcgetical and political effects, it was not the 
less valour’s victory and, notwithstanding the remarks aUe^d 
to have lately been made by the Oovemor-General on 
battle field a^ the memorial to its slam, it is a victory, which, 
whether inscribed or not on the colours of the in&ntry, the latter 
may, and wiU be prouder of, than ot most which decorate its 
8tan(krds for it j ustly deems that struggle of two hours’ deadly 
strife, to have ended, we repeat, m valour’s victory 

We have dealt c^efly with the main features of the cam- 
paign, and have felt neither taste nor mcbnation for the 
exposure of the numerous errors and misrepresentations, 
which disfigure Mr Tluu^well’s work. Our object has been 
rather to convey a clear general conception of events and their 
causes, a bird’s eye view of affiurs, than to descend mto details. 
We cannot, however, altogether omit noticing his groundless 
ammodverszons, and perhaps the simpl^t ana most effective 
method of domg so is to rcprmt the gentlemanly, thorough- 
ly truthful, and soldierly letter of Lieutenant Colonel Bradford, 
and that signed by the officers of the 45th Bengal native in- 
fantry This IS the more necessary, as our finghsh readers, 
not aware of the extreme inaccuracy, the blunders, 
and prejudiceb of Mr Tfaackwell, might, if we omitted all 
notice ot his ignonmcc, mis-statement o*" facts, and crude 
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piesumption, have a \ery inadequate idea of the thorough uu- 
trustworthiness of the work — 

ThB BaXTLB of CHULliVnilLAB 
To the Editor of the United Servtoe Meigagwe 
M& Editor —My attention has been oalled to an article in your Ma- 
gaziue headed The Battle of ChilUanwallah " 

The statement there giTen» as far as it relates to the Snd Brigade of 
Cavalry not only unpliea a want of esertion on my part in restoring order 
after the command of the Brigade devolved upon me but the writer of it 
endeavours to fix upon me the odium of having given an order which it la 
sud ocoasioned the disaster which afterwside oocuired. 

As 1 am not duposed to remain silent under such a charge I have to 
observe in reply &at the ciroumstanoe of Brigadier Pope s having been 
wounded and disabled was only made known to me after the brigade bad 
finally rallied I was therefore not in a position to give any orders to the 
14th Dragoons dunng the retreat 

I solemaly deolare that X gave no order to reti» either to my own or to 
any other regiment nor did I hear sueb an order given and the first inti 
mation 1 baa of the retreat of the hngade was having it pointed out to me 
by one of my own offioeie when we were in the midst of and actually en 
gaged with the advanoed par^ of the QboreahuTras after which my whole 
energies and attention were neceesanly directed to my own regiment then 
giving way 

My trumpeter sounded the halt snd rally repeatedly which bad the efihrt 
of halting the three troops of my own regiment engaged * and other 
eqaadrons hut our fiank oeing by this time turned by the Ghoreoburras 
the retreat was continued m roite of my exertions to stop it 
1 may here meutioiL that although &ere was great confusion yet the 
retreat of that part of the line, which i witnessed, was not such a eauve gut 
pent affair as the writer m your Magazine dsscnbes it for example my 
regiment did not nde through the ranks of the Artillery or penetrate to 
the Field Hospital On the contrary we rallied in the right rear of the 
^s and many offioera exerted themselves to stop the retreat and the 
following fact ^ m some measure prove my view of the case —A stand 
Bid of another regiment which had fallen its bearer having been killed 
in the advance was brought m during the retreat by a havildar of my 
reranent, and restored to its own after we ralhed 
Uere are several mia^tatements which 1 desire to notice apparently 
introduced for the purpose of throwing blame on the Native Cavury and 
itsofEoezs. 

1st The writer of this arhole bas revived the story of a young officer 
of Light Cavalry having given the order, threes about, as emanating 
from authontj 

The story was sifted at the time and acknowledged by the officer, who 
brought It forward to he without foundation and this the wnter could 
hord^ have been ignorant of 

2nd The account implies, that no squadron of direction was ordered 
whereas Bngadier Pope named a squadran of the 14th Dragoons and was 
seen in fitmt of them and be orderad the trot" and gallop 

ard It 18 well known that the Brigadier led the 14tb Dragoons and was 
wounded in front of them therefore, the supposition which the wnter m 


* The other three troops were detached with Colonel Lane a gons 

» N 
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AvUgtiB w that tliA 8th Light Cavalij weta the first to turn beoause their 
oolonel was wounded goes tot nothing 
Ath The other regiment oonld not have forced the 14tb on the guns as 
stated ID the artiote m qneetion as we inolined to the left during the n 
treat antil after the tempora^ rally when the troope inclined to the nght, 
on the flank being turned mt I do not think this could have affected the 
Dragoons who by this time must have passed through the guns, haring 
had a shorter distance to more 

If BS tfae writer states, the taming of two troops’ in a jungle le suffi 
aent reason to conrert an attack into a retreat (a fact which though as- 
serted by bun I apprehend moat earalrr officers would be loth to admit) 
then why is it neceesory for the honour or the 14th Dragoons that a young 
officer of ^ht Caraliy should be conjured up to give the word threea 
about^ Why is the cunp whisper— satisfaotonly disposed of at the time— * 
to be re-echoed ? and finally why are faults to be imputed to me of which 
1 am wholly tgnoiaut, and now hear of for the fliat time? Wby are orders 
and actions msmuated and inferred which nerer took place ^ 

1 oan well imagine Sir that the fame and renown of a distinguished 
Cavalry regiment are dear to their oountry but does that justify the sacn 
flee of the reputation of others ^ 

I thmk that even the most ardent admirers and an moos apologists of the 
regiment alluded to would on knowing the fallacy of the a^mentB, 
shrink from the disinguDuoasness of their sdrocate 
1 hope Sir it may pi ore that the wntei of this article has done as lit- 
tle harm to those whom be mrolres m his false aoousations and insinna 
tions, AS (in the minds of all men at all oeqaamted with the unhappy etiwum 
stances) he has done good to the cause of the regiment of which he le I 
coQceire the self appointed advocate 

Requesting you will give this letter an early insertion in your Magazine, 
I am &r, your most obedient servant, 

J h BnADroBD 

Lteut Ool Cantntdg Ut Lt Cav 

Oawfipur November 2 let 1830 

To tke Editor of the UmUd Service Slagazxne 
Mb Editob —We beg to send you an article which we request you will 

S ublisb in a conspicuous part of the Untied Serexoe Maganne It Is only 
iir that you ehoim do so after the article on the Battle of rhillisuwallah 
which appeared an your number for September 1850 
We have ever been averse to moot this subset, being unwilling that the 
slightest slur should be cast on a regiment of Europeans, our own county 
men We beheve them to hare been orei eager— that they knew not the 
deacTiption of enemy they were about to meet,— that m short they despised 
the Sikhs We believe them to be brave and good soldiers and that it was 
only the severe and galling fire of the enemy coupled with that of tbs enemy a 
resolution and other causes mentioued in our article which caused them to 
retreat But, in. thus stating our opinion we would observe that it has be 
come too much the custom to decry the native troops — that corps of Euro- 
peans should not be praised at the expenoe of their native comrades, — tbat 
credit should be given where credit is due — aud that wa feel as deeply a 
stigma thrown on our Native regimento as on any m H M service under 
the aaiue oitoumstanoes 

Nearly two yean have elapsed smoe tbs action of Ohillianwallah and 
during that tune we have remuned silent, tnutuig that the affair would 
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hate b4«& dropped Now however when it w again attired up we eonaider 
it but due to ouraelres and but jiiaticeto our sepoya, to oontradiot the rMort 
cd H U 21th outrunning the 15th If need were we are oertain that Lord 
Oough would defend us He knows the regiment well and ever spoke 
highly of It Wo giye you full permission to publish this letter and would 
acooimt for the few eignatures by stating that, of those who were present at 
Ohilhanwallah — 

Colonel Wilhama is absent with another Corps 
Captain Oakes is absent on political employ 
Captain Haldane is dead 
Lieutenant Oakes is dead. 

Lieutenant Fulmer is dead 
Ensign Erans la dead 

We beg to auhsenbe ourselres 
Your obedient Servants 
A S O t>oK%i.i)aoi» Lifut and Ac^t 
J Foaskr litfut 45(A. ^ I 
O 0 Bloomeield Lteut iHtk N I 

MiLVOBD lOZEB £rt«Ut 

A F OsBOBRE Lieut 
W L Tbottbb lAtut 

I have perused the accompanying account of the aeuon of Clullianwallah 
and believe it to be eesentiaily correct 

0 0 Hamilton, Cfapt on Fuihngh Z£ed Certxfioate 

Feh lUh 1651 

In the September Number of this Magazine there appeared an artiLje^ 
beaded Tne Battle of Ohillianwallah 

We also have a few words to say on that murderous but not doubtful field 
We say not doubtful though many think otherwise for many there are who 
cannot distinguish between viotory and the fiuits of victoiy between aeon 
quBied or only a beaten foe The Sikhs at OhilhauwaiUh were beaten but 
not conquered They weie diiienfrom the field of battle only to take post m 
a more formidable position amidst the ravines of Mung Busaul 

Had two hours more day light remained to Loid dough on that eventful 
eve he would have gamed a lu: greater though not so bloodless a victory 
as Gurerat fin the Sikhs cooped up in a bend of tbe Jhalum and m nua 
the whole of their artillery which must have been left on tbe field or at 
the foot of the heights would have been almost annihilated They never 
could have made head again the campaign wonld have ended there Yet 
though fortune thus intei fared she did not abandon her ancient favourite 
Twelve Sikh ^ns were left upon tbe field of battle— a larger trophy than 
remamed to Napoleon after the vietoriee of Lutzen and Bautzen 

Our present object, however is not to defend Lord Gougb who needs no 
defence but to do justioe to those who cannot defend themselves and if in 
the e^Dution of our task we should seem to speak questionablY of the eon 
duct of some we beg to assure our readers we do so with tbe utmost regret 
We do so from neceseity because we cannot without dereliction of 
duty allow those to be misrepieaented over whose welfare deahny boa 
made us tbe guardians We therefore now give a coneot versioii of the 
adianoe and repulse of Fenny ouiok s Brigade at the battle of 
Chilli AN WAT lAB. 

This brigade consisted of H M 24th the SSth N I , and tiie 45tb N I 
Ihe 24th numbered about 1 100 bayonets, whilst tbe 45th N I had 000 
We have more especially to do with this native regiment to prove that the 
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reflection cast on it is tbe September number of tbig Maga^^ne is nmust 
and to assure our readers that the 45th N 1 was never oalrun by the Euro 
praos when spproaebuig the enemy hut supported them tbroi^out well 
and /irmly 

We commenced our mareh m contwoous columns tbe a5th N I on the 
light, the 45th N I on the left, and H M 94tb m the centre Tbe halt was 
Bounded about ten oclooh and each man opened three bundles of cartridges 
After about an hour s halt, the bngade deployed into line and loaded ^e 
battery attached to the brigade went to the l^nt, and about o dock came 
cm the memy 8 adranoed poet 

It was a mound intrenched and distant about 2M y ards from the vil 
lage of OhillianwalUh (On this rery spot sleep most of our comrades who 
fell in the action) 

Tbe foroe of tbe enemy at this post was said to amount to five hundred 
men and two guns 

The first shot was fired by tbe enemy and our battery replied warmly 
whilst the infantry continued advancing until close in rear of our guns A 
loudcheer was then given and tbe enemy fled canymg off however their 
guns and losing but few men 

Tie proceeds a short distance b^ond this post and halted a little to the 
left of the village of ChiUianuallah ihe reason of tbe halt was not known 
but it was supposed that It was Lord Goughs wish to BBoertam the trao 
position of tbe enemy In about half an hour the quarter masters of corps 
with camp colours were sent for and it was understood we should encunp 
for that day Out fsbgoes were however not yet over The booming of 
artillery was eoon heard Our politicals (heavy guns) snewered m style and 
we could soon perceive an extensive line of the enemy s batteries by the 
smoke from tbm guns All was now excitement ^ 

After this eannonadmg had lasted for some time our bngade was ordered 
to advance in line It was soon anything but aline-— marching through thick 
lungle having to oleai oui way through enclosures of thorns, how could it be 
otherwise tihan broken ^ We could eee no distanoe to our firont Our light oom 
panies were ordered to skirmish but not to fire They m^ht have ibiooked 
over many of tbe enemy who were among the bushea and np in trees taking 
our distance had it not been foi this extraoidinaiy order We received 
"this order from Brigadier Fenoyouick with the remark that everything 
was to be done with the bayonet 

When about 800 yards from the enemy’s guns, either with or without 
orders oiir whole brigade gave a cheer and set off at tbe doable Many 
ronnd shot bad passm over us and onr battery had not opened its fiie 
At length it did so but only fired about four shots when tbe hue went 
a head tbe 45tli I not loung a foot of ground but keepmg up all the 
way with the Europeans As we advanced the fire became hotter and hotter 
The enemy commenced in earnest, finding we did not return a shot 8ud 
denly a battery until then mlent opened unexpectedly on our left, and 
sent snob a rak^ fire amongst us that tbe ground was asbially ploughed 
up A battery it is said opened also on l^ie right flank almost every 
man killed and wounded m the 45th N 1 was hit from the left 

A short distance firom the enemy s guns the ^gade waa qmte blown 
UbalM thedfttb N I shoulder to shoulder with £[ hf 34th Then was 
shown the absurdity of oharging so soon I The order not to fire should 
have been oountennanded The enemy » gone to the front were placed 
on a mound and opened upon us with grape and round shot Their 
infantry also pouK^ m a galling fire and still we were silent A 
good raiUing file fire would have won driven the gunners from then 
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gnus It was vei} lucky for us that their infantry fired so badly and 
that, from our proximity wo were witbm the range of tbeir guns It 
was soon perceived that the enemy wished to conoeutrate their fire g»i the 
Europeans, easily known end quite conspicuous in their Albert hats 
brom the very long hue of H M 24tb itn irwossible for us to say 
what took place on their right but we can safely affinn that the Grenadier 
Ciompany of the 46th N I was close to and in line with the left com 
pany of H M 34th->not a single pace m the rear fbree of the enemy s 
guns were quite distinct in front of the 45th Even the gunnera were 
clearly seen and the 45tb were as near to those guns as the Fniopeans 
The enemy never left those guns whilst the hngaae was near them We 
repeat, that what H H 34th did on their right, we know nothing about 
but this we know that their left wing was never one foot in advanoe of 
the 4&th N I when appioaohiug the enemy 
We were under the impiession that the Europeans were merdy taking 
breath and would immediately make the final spring but the enemy s fire 
had been very severe and as it was oonoeutrated on the Europeans they 
could not stand it but broke and made off for the village The 43th N 1 
followed theur example It was not to be expected that natives would 
stand when Europeans would not We raUieu at the village of Chilliau 
wallah 

After a time we were marched down to support Gilbert s division which 
had got mto the enemy's trenches After getting near wa weie ordered 
to ooxxoentrate on some battenss here we remained until nearly dark 
Xbe dead of H H 29tih and of the 56th N I were tying thiok as were 
also numbers of Sikbs most of them grey headed men and two of them 
Sirdars Three shots then passed over us when the order was given to retire 
and after great difficulty in finding our way we reached again the village 
of Ohi llianwallah A very slight dnv /Img ram fell during the night 
The tremendous fira of the enemy — the difficulty of advauomg through 
tbiok lungle — the broken line— the absurdly long cbaige — tbe sudden fare ot 
flaukiDg battel les, and the order not to fire were the true reasons of the 
repulse and would have been quite sufficient, without l^mg it to the 
shuffling along of the natives in English leather shoes The 45th N 1 
did not wear English leather shoes Tbe forced marches, preceding the 
battle of Uudkt will show how well the natives pushed along and that 
th^ are not easily out marched by Europeans 
It IS well known that tbe 45th in the retreat kept vaty well togethei 
hence tbe small number of oasnalties in that corps end the tact of their three 
cf^ours coming safely out of action The retreat of the 45th was also 
covered by a mdy of their own men amounting to 52 files with four 
officers Ihree times were parties of the enemy beaten off by this body 
who expended sixty rounds of ammunition per man That their fire wa^ 
effective, may be inferred from tbe fact, that only three men of the 45th 
were cut up whilst the great loss of H M 34th was sustained m tbe retreat 
I his small party afterwards joined Brigadier Hoggan and charged with 
his brigade From the thick longls tbe other sepoys saw not, or did not 
notioe this small force or all woiUd have rallied at once 
Before closing this article we would remark that, m a work on tbe last 
campaign by I)r HcOregor tbs blame is thrown on the native regiiasnta 
We were silent on its appearance, beoanse we coneideted it beneath our notioe 
being written hy one who was not preseut and whose work la certainly 
nothingextraordineiy but when an aspersion is thiown on tbe native 
corps in such a widespread penodieal as tb** VntUd JS»ubV4 Magattnt we 
are bound to point out tbe inacouraey 
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The Euro^n cavahy, engaged on the needed no such 
self-appomt^ mdiacreet advocate as Mr Thackwell , and its 
noble-minded officers will feel no gratitude for a defence^ based 
upon an endeavour, by the resuscitation of a rwhoulous rumour 
e^loded at the tune, and by the sacrifice of the r^utation of 
gallant officers, to cast blame where none was merited, and thus 
to apologize for one of those events, with wbn^ the nuhtary 
history <h cavalry actions le replete. We conld quote many 
instances, had we the si^e or leisure, but it woula be useless, 
for some future day will show that the old ^^int, which hurled 
two weak unsupported squadrons under Hervey upon the iSrench 
at the Douro,and brought them back again throimh the masses 
that had closed m upon their rear after their &rmg charge, 
18 not extmct, but fresh and living ra the hearts and arms of 
men and officers. There will be many chivalrous Herveys 
to lead , and their followers will wipe out all memory of the 
strange retreat at ChiUianwala by noble bearmg and gaUont 
deeds; We mistake, if their next field day, shouM the oppor- 
tnmty be affiirded, be not memorable m the annals of cavalry 
success. 

Wo have stated plainly that, in our opimon. Lord (xou^ was 
in error in departing from bis ongmal project of attack It will 
have been easily inferred, that, on the field of ChiUianwala, 
though the aged commander merits all praise for his courage and 
firmneBB, there was little skill, and that, after his infantry had 
won him a victory, it is questionable, whether he was right m 
yielding his own more noble opimon to the sentiments of hu 
subord^te commanders, and whether the throwing up half the 
symbols of his victory was well considered or wise We shall 
now have the more pleasant task of showing that, eubsequentiy 
to the battle, which had cost him so much m men and officers, 
and had added so httle to his reputation, the course, which he 
pursued, was on the whole the proper one to be adopt^, and, as 
IS well Imowu, that it was finally crowned by entire success on 
the well-planned and weU fought field of Gfizerat. 

The day after the action of ChiUianwala, an error was com- 
mitted m taking up too confined a position for the Bntish camp 
Instead of the compact parallelogram between ChiUianwala and 
Mozawah, the left of toe army should have rested on Ohilhan- 
wala, the right on Kokn and its mound, and a strong outpost 
f^ould have occupied the hiU t<m opposite to Kokru During 
the few first days, before the Smhs had reamed confidence, 
there was nothi^ to have prevented this position bemg assum- 
ed , and, had it ^en taken up, the enemy would have been so 
entirdy under observation from the out-post, so closdy oabmed 
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m his narrow inconvement poeition^ that m bU probabili^ he 
would have withdrawn at night, and retired npim the fords of 
the Jheluni The British anny, on the more extended, hut 
strong position, which we have mentioned, would have covered 
the ro^ to Dinsi, and to Bamnug^ by Heylah, would 
have coxnnnmded -me mam road by Ihe Khdn pass between 
the Jhelum and Guzerat , would have threatened the Silch Ime 
of retreat and operations between the Jhelum and Bussul , and 
would thus have rendered the Sihh position on the heights of 
RusstU untenable, without striking a blow or firing a shot to 
drive them firom it To coop up the British camp mto a naiv 
row parallelogram, answered no puraose except to &cilitate the 
enemy’s foraging parties, to restore his confidence, to enable him 
to harass and insult the contracted position of the British 
General, and to maintam the command of the Imes of road at 
the moment so important to the Sikh General Nor was tbs 
error obviated hj the ultimate erection of a redoubt on the 
Kokn mound. This somewhat restrained the msolence of the 
Sikh patrols and foragers, and made them respect the right of 
Gough’s position but it secured none of the strategetic^ ob- 
jects, wbcb would have been attained, had the British General 
taken up at first the position, which was obviously on every 
account the most desirable, and which it would have been prac- 
ticable to araume without a chance of active opposition Much 
was thrown away of the fruits of victoiy bv withdraw mg from 
-the ground, which the infantry had so nobly won at Chilhan- 
wala but, when this had been done, much more was lost and 
thrown away, m our opimon, by &iling to perceive the strate^ 
tical importance of the position, which, for several days afrer 
the battle, the enemy left optional to Lord Gou^h to take up or 
not as he pleased. Afterwards, when our own timidity had res- 
tored their ooztfidenoe, the Sikhs saw the momentous importance 
of what we had neglected. They became exceeding jealous of 
the bll top looking down on Kom , and any demonstration on 
the part of Gough to seize it would have been stoutly con- 
tested. 

Mfilt&n fell on the 22nd, and, on the 26th, a salute was fired 
from the heavy guns posted on the mound of Chilhanwak. 
The Sikhs tumea out from then entrenchments to ^ze upon 
the British camp, and wonder what the salute portended. 

The Sikh army had been busily employed ever since the 
13th, in strengUiening their Bussui position. When jomed by 
Chutter Sing’s remforcements and the A%hane, their position 
became too confined for their numbers, and the difficulty of 
proTiaiomng then forces was enhanced. It now became the 
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arm) to action, betoie tlie reinforcettwnts, eet free by tbe fall of 

On the other hand Lord Gough was in a position, which, 
though inconvemently contracted, covered ana gave him the 
ccauinand of the direct road by Hejlah on Ramnuggur, and 
thus secured his oommumcations with the expected rein- 
forcements. He watched the hard-won field of battle and the 
open ground between Mung and the belt of jungle, so that the 
enemy could not well hazard a flank movement in face of the 
Bntish force m that direction. He commanded the road fixim 
Bussul on Ding^ and oheerved that by Khun on the same 
place His proper course, therefore, was evidently not to gratify 
the Sikh general by an untimely, mdecisive action, but to hold 
Sbere Smg in che^, until Whisb’s reinforcements came with- 
m the sphere of tactical operations. Matters stood thus, 
wb^ the Sikhs, beim m force at Pfiran as well as at Russfil, 
thrust their home imough the ESifin p^, and, on the 3rd 
February, thus threatened the road by n^un on Dingf 
hhudreson, who had the credit of havmg wrung &om the Go- 
vernor-Genc^ a qualified assent to an attack on the Sil^ 
position, and of having thus brought on the fight of ChiUianwala, 
now advocated such a chuige of position, as would brmg the 
army opposite the Khtin pass, and prevent the Sikhs from issuing 
forth upon the pilam and marching on Guzerat In order to 
avoid an action, the change of position was to be effected by 
two or three pivotmgs on the flank of the camp. 

The olnections to this were obvious Su<di a d^ge of position, 
if effected as su^ested, laid open the direct road by Heylah on 
Ramnuggur , threw up the battle fidd, and allowed the enemy 
to resume his original positions — an event which was sure to 
produce a bad moral ef^t — besides leaving it optional with the 
enemy to threaten or act upon our direct line of communica- 
tion with Bamnuggur Kot only would the battle of ChiUian- 
wala have palpably been then mught for nothing, but Gough 
must have ^en back from his new position accross the £Chfin 
road, and might have found himself awkwardly situated by one 
of tlM Sikh eommandePs bold and rapid movements. 

Gough was very right m holding on where he stood. Provid- 
ed he watched the movements of the enemy, there was nothing 
to be apprehended frrom his issuing forth upmi the plain. On 
the contra^, the Si^ commander would thus m (dl probabihty 
afford the British General the opportumty of fightmg a decisive 
action. All that it b^oved Lord Gough to be cartful of was, 
that, if the enemy issued m force % the Kburi pass and 
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tlirew up the Buaeul poeitioii, he should not ^ 
mard on Gr6zerat ana across the ChenAb, before the BntiM 
army could dose and prevent the passage of the nver y 
ordinary vigilance and prudence, (iouglrs position rendered the 
unimpeded passage of the Chenah by the Sikhs almost an im- 
possibility He was m every respect justified therefore m giving 
weight to the objections against Mackeson's proposal, and m 
standing fast. 

The enemy finding that the show of their horse through 
the Khfin pass bad j^uccd no effect on the Bntish Gknerm, 
encamped m force, on the 5th, at the mouth of the Kh5n pass, 
and, on the 6th Februaiy, pushed on their horse to Bingf, 
but they held Itussfil in undiminished strength. Again Mac- 
keson argued for a pivottmg change of camp to Dingi but 
this was almost sure to bring on an action necessarily indeci- 
sive from the positions and strength of the enemy, whilst it 
was (men to aU the serious objections before stat^ Ixixd 
Gough therefore stood fast. 

The enemy, aware tiiat the reinforcements from Multan 
must be rapidly approacshing, were now anxious to bring 
Gough to battle, and, on the llth February, they sought to 
mduce him to (]^ait his camp, and to brmg on a general aotiom 
Their cavalry m some force advanced to Burra Omra, whilst 
their in&ntry guns formed a Ime m front of Khun — ^their right 
resting on the strong hill ground, which was a prolongation of 
the RubbuI position, their left reused, and the Khdn pass 
and road m their rear At Russul, the Sikh force funned 
in front of its entrenchments — the m&ntry and guns half 
way down the slopes of the range, and a strong advance of 
horse, foot, and guns fiurly in the plain, and withm abont 
a mile of our nearest pickets and -ndettes. The Sikh plan 
was evidently to draw Gough out of hia camp, and to bring 
on an action m the direction pf Khiiri — ^the Russfil force 
taking the opportumty of &Iling upon his fiank and rear, as 
soon as he was well compromisccL The army was under arms, 
and a cavalry detachment properly support^ was thrown out 
in the direction of Burra Omra to watch the Sikh horse. 
The Bkumishers of the cavalry were for some tune engaged, but 
nothing further ensued , as the Sikhs, when they found that, if 
they would bring the Bntish General to action, they must 
attack him, witl^rew to their ongmal positions for the day 
Huimg the night, they threw im the Russul Ime of entrenw- 
ments, retilhig that part of tl^r force on Futon, and thus 
brought both wmgs of their army up(m the same line of rood, 
and ui close commumoation with each other On the 13th, 
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the enemy closed up their oolumns. At E!hun all was qiuet 
dunn^ the day , but at nud-uight the army marched and!, on 
the 14th February, it became known to the Bntish General 
that the Sikhs had gamed a march, and were on the road to 
Guzerat 

This movement had been anticipated, and, with a view 
to the speedy termination of the war, was the most de- 
sirable course that Shere Smg could adopt But, instead 
of the 14th beu^ lost in indecision and a sort of extemporised 
counml, it shoula have found Gougb prepared to make a cor- 
reepondmg movement, with the vmw of secanng lus own ob- 
jects, and hindering those of the enemy !n 2 e troops wore or- 
dered to strike camp about 11a m , but the march was ooun- 
teiMirdered at oue o’ dock. Gough, however, sent orders to Whish 
to push up a detachment of troops to Wndrabad along the 
left hank of the Chen^b, so as to check any attempt at the 
passage of the nver On the l5th the army moved to Lus- 
sdn, a position which secured a innetion with "^^lah’a force, 
and was near enough to the Sikh army to paralyze any at- 
tempt on its part to commence the passage of the Chen^b 
Whish had jumcioualy anticipated the orders he received, and 
had pushed up to the neighbourhood of Wuzirabad a force of 
foot, horse, and guns under Colond Byrne This body pre- 
vented Shere Sin^s placing hnuself d ekeval on the Chen^b , 
whilst the proximity of the mass of the British army render- 
ed a serious attempt to force a passage too dangerous and pro- 
blematical an operation to be attempted 

The state of affiurs was now dchcate , for the 16th, a march 
had been ordered, and subsequently counter-ordered. Indeci- 
sion for a time prevailed Mackeson was for marchmg to 
Kungah, a place within about five miles of the Sikh position 
but a lection with Whieh’s reinforcements had not been actu- 
ally enected , and it was so evidently the game of the enemy to 
brmg Gk)ugh to action before he was reinforced, and the oppor^ 
tumty woiSd have been so favourable after the troops had made 
a fifteen-mile march, that a battle vras sure to follow To have 
waited patiently a month and upwards for reinforcements, and 
then to nave snffmred himself to be brought to action without 
them, when a single day would sufi&ce to%nng up the advance 
of Whish’s troops, would have been fatal to Gout’s reputation 
as a General and, if the action under such circumstances had 
proved mdeci8ive,the wrath of England would justly ^ve over- 
whelmed him with disgrace An advance to SolfiulapQr was 
free from the nsk of coUimon with the enemy At tne same 
time that it must attract his attention, paralyze his movements. 
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and force him to prepare for attockj it pive time for the rem- 
foroements to come up, secured everything, and endangered no- 
thing Gough accordmgly decided on the mardi to SaidiUaptir 
On the 17th he made another short march toirards the enemy, 
halting with his right on Goli and his left behind Isharah. He had 
the satisftKjtion of being joined by a port of his reinforcements but 
XHmdas was bdiind, preferring to march according to his own 
opinion of what was necessary, rather than attend to Whisb's 
instructions , and therefore, be was written to peremptorily His 
delay was injudicious and dreidfuUy mopportune. On the 
18th the army made another short march, and halted its left on 
K^gah On the 19 th, the army halted to allow Dundas to 
jom, and Markham to cross the nver at Gurr€-lra-Putun , and, 
on the 20th, another short march to Shadiwala, in battle order, 
brought the two armies face to &ce, with but a small interiol 
to be traversed, before closing for the contest that was to decide 
the ftite of the Punj&b The Sikhs had, since the 16th, been 
kept in continual al^m and in daily apprehension of an attack , 
and, having chosen their position, h^ repeatedly been drawn out 
in battle array, ontiematiug a more precipitate advance, and to 
be earher assailed. But Gough, actmg prudently, had deter- 
mined to as little as pebble and knowing, how much 
depended on the battle about to be delivered being a decisive 
one, he resolved to 'fight with well-rested troops ana a long day 
before ^un. 

Considering how long the country had been m our hands , 
that Gdzerat is a place of great resort , that officers and detach- 
ments had repeatedly been there — ^the imiorance of the groimd, 
under which the Gomniande>m-Chief laboured, was truly re- 
markable. It proved how few men traverse a country with a 
mihtary eye. Upon the htUe that was ascertamed of the 
Sikh position, Gough formed his plan of attack 

When ejecting an attack on the previous day, the Sikhs 
had drawn out their army, with its right, and right centre co- 
vered by theDwara, a dry, sandy-beddeu nullah of some breadth, 
which, after passing to the west of Gfia^rat, took a bend to east- 
ward before stnkuig ofiT south to Hanwala and Shadiwala. 
The Sikh centre occupied the villages of Kabra, and their 
left rested on the Katelah. They were supposed to refuse 
their ngh^ whiidi was thrown bock nearly at right angles to 
-their ftont, following the course of the Uwara, so that their 
left and centre, covered by the villages, was offer^ to the Bn- 
lish. It was l^wn that the Dwara, wlbch bisected the British 
Ime, was no where at the time any real obstacle either to men 
or guns , thou^ of course it might be very useful to the Sikhs 
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in aftoiHiinK their infantry cover Gough, therefore, determined 
to attack their left and centre, and to thr^t them back upon their 
right With thie purpose m view, the British army was to ad- 
vance with the heavy artillery m the centre, Gilbert and Whish’s 
divisions forming the right wing, which, as that expected to 
bear the brunt of the action, was supported by the greater por- 
tion of the field artillery The left wing, composed of Camp- 
bell's division, Dundas’s brigade, and a smaller proportion of 
field artillery, was expected to come mto play later than the 
right wing, and was intended to complete me destruction and 
dispersion of the enemy’s masses, when the Sikh left and centre 
should have been doubled upon its right The Dwara, up to 
the enemy s position, was to be the regulator of the advance 
of the British bne — the right and left wmgs being ordered, with 
their respective left and right flares, to s&rt the banks of the 
nullah, whilst tlie general alignment and the pace of advance 
was to be governed by the progress of Shakespear^s elephant- 
drawn eighteen-pounders, a fine mark on that open-plain, and 
therefore a good squadron of direction* to the British line of 
battle 

The morning of the 2l8t of February was clear and bnght , 
and, as the enemy’s masses had very early taken up their posi- 
tions, there was no dust of moving columns to cloud the punty 
of the air and sky The snowy ranges of the Hmialayah, form- 
ing a truly magnificent background to GHizerat, and the vil- 
lage-dottM plam, seemed on that beautiful morning to have 
drawn nearer, as if like a calm spectator, to gaze on the mili- 
tary spectacle A looker-on might have thought the army 
drawn out on some gala occasionTior, the baggage being packra 
M e&fetf at Shadiwals, the force moved free of locambraaee, 
and the whole had the appearance of a grand review 

In the order we have mentioned, ms flanks supported by 
cavalry and horse artillery, and reserve brigades to ea w wing of 
his army, Gough inarched at seien m the mormng, and advanc- 
ed untu his centre reached Hariwala, a village on the Dwara 
His right wmg had now in its front, at a distance of upwards of 
two thousand yards, the Sikh left and centre, and the vil- 
lages of Kahra, which ihey held m force. The Sikh artillery 
opened an innocuous fire, and our heavy artillery, taking up 
ground, began to respond, whilst the right wing deployed in- 
to line The distance was ho we\ er too great , and the cannonade, 
beyond making a noise and burning powder, was ineffective 
on either side, so that our heavy guns had agam to move, 
and assumed a more advanced, but still too distant, position 
The field artillery tiirew Ihemselves danngly to the front, and 
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made their fire tell well upon the enemy’s line but the most 
forward of our batteries went through a sharp ordealj the 
enemy’s guns being neither few nor slow to answer our 
gallant gunners Ueanwhilej the left win^, advancing gradu- 
ally, so as to keep pace and alignment with the right wing, 
as the latter moved forward under cover of the artillery, 
remained m columns at deploying distance, and paid no respect 
to the meffective fire of the Sikh artillery in its ftont* 
When, however, the columns had passed the villages of Jumna 
and Junpiir, w^ch the Sikhs had neglected to occupy, the 
enemy’s shot, from pieces about twelve hundred ^rards distant, 
ranged up fair and free , and, tbreateuii^ miacbief, CampbeH 
deployed, and, moving dp his line to within about a thousand 
ya^ of the Sikh artillery, made his infantry lie down , whilst 
Mouat’s guns, trotting rapidly forward before the Sikh gun- 
ners got the range, unhmbered, and, at a distance of about 
eight hundred yards, opened a very effective fire on the battery 
opposed to him, and on the Sikh infantry supporting it. 

Along the whole Bntisb hne, except on the extreme left, 
the British artillery was now pounng shot and shell with rapi- 
dity and precision upon the Sikh batteries and masses, and tbe 
latter, unable to fice the pitiless storm, began to yield ground 
The centre and left of the Sikhs withdrew behmd the Ime of 
the Kahra villages, still honever holding these in force, for 
they afforded good cover, their right, having lined the bend of 
the Dwara m front of their guns with m&ntry, covered by the 
nght bank from Mouat’s shot, retired a few hundred yards, 
but m perfect order, and agam fronted. In projiortion as 
Mouaf B fire told, Campbell pudiedforward bis guns, and advTino- 
ed his diviraon, making the line he down when it halted At 
length, the Sikh fire m front being greatly subdued, two of 
the British guns were enabled to take up a position, such that 
they could sweep the bend of the Dwara, which they Btr(,werl 
with killed and wounded. This cleared the nullah rapidly of 
the Sikh infimtry and Campbell, with very trifling loss, by 
good management of the guns under his command, occupied tho 
position, from which he had forced his opponents to retire, 
without firing a musket-shot 

Meanwhile, the nght wmg had had sharp fighting in car- 
rying the villages of Kabra. They were stormed with 
great gallantry, but with heavy loss to the 2nd European, 
and to the Slat Native Infitntiy, and with cousideiable lose to 
H it 10th, and to the 8th and 52nd Native In&ntry Had 
Shakespear been permitted to expend a few mmutes* attention 
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and a few roimde upon Burra Kabra and ita supporting batte> 
nes, the loss would have been less, or altogether avoided 
When the right wing had earned the Kabra line of viUo^ 
es, and the left wing h^ fenxied the Sikhs from the Dwara, the 
enemy, though he fallen back, seemed at one time disposed 
again to advance However dast^ly the conduct of the chief 
sirdars, the subordinate commanders luid stout hearts , and they 
could be seen actively reforming their inftintry lines and en- 
couragmg their men As the oxgamzation of their corps 
was not shaken by what they had suffered, and they were m 
good order, there was a prospect of sharp ^hting m forcing 
the sullen mass from the strong environs ot Guzerat, even if 
their commanders &iled to induce them to advance. Camp- 
bell and Dundas, however, takingup the line of the Dwara, bad 
thrown themsdves across the n^t flank of the Sikhs , whilst 
Thackwell, who in the early part of the action had punished an 
insolent demonstration of the Af&han cavalry by the gallant 
charge of the Scinde horse, ana had pushed back the bikh 
cavalry by the show of his own, now passing well a-head and 
to flank of Dundas’s extreme left, thimtened very dangeroindy 
the right and rear of the enemy, and was m a position to mteiv 
pose his squadrons, and preclude the possibility of retreat by 
the direct road on the Jhelmn, — ^that by which the Affghan horse 
had fled precipitately The right wing, leaving the heavy 
guns m their last position, had, in the course of its advance, al- 
most noceseanly thrown up its touch with the Dwara, and for 
some time there was a very awkward gap m the centre of 
Goughs line The Sikh commanders, opposed to Campbell, 
were quick to percene this, and, finding themselves pressed 
and turned on iheu* right, apparently thought that gap 
might afford the chance of recovering the fortune of the mty 
They accordmgly formed a body of mfantiy and cavalry oppo- 
site to and pointing at the gap, and even advanced, as if resolved 
boldly to break in upon the weakened centre of the Briti^ bne 
of battle and disconnect its wings. Two troops of horse artillery 
were now brought up, and partly occupied the endangered centre , 
but their shot and shell had been expended, and they had to 
await the arrival of communication from the rear The Sikhs, 
judging from the silence of these batteries that something was 
wrong, and seeing that the opemng was very partially occupied, 
were evidently serious m their intentions of an advance of horse 
and foot upon the empty mterval and silent batteries, when 
Campbell, becoming aware of the threatened movement, turned 
part of hiB artillery upon the mass. The latter, finding ftiat its 
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advance must be performed under a flank fire from these pieces, 
and that Oampb^ would be able to throw himself upon them 
as they advanced, desisted, and, covered by cavalry, commenced 
an mraerly retreat Indeed it was high time that they should, 
for our right wmg was advancmg rapidly, and the Si^ left and 
centre were retiring fiist, in heavy columns covered by caval- 
ry, over the open countiy, passing to the east of Ghizerat, their 
right, completely turned by Campbell and Dundas, and driven 
in imon the camp and centre, was forced to withdraw from the 
fidd by the same side of Guzerat as the other masses , and the 
whole, being headed ofPtbe direct road on the Jhelum by Thack- 
well’s advance with bis cavalry, were driven to the northward 
By one o’clock m the afternoon, Gough had overthrown the 
Sikh army, and had crowded it in heavy masses upon a line of 
retreat, which ofiered no hope of support, provision, or esc^ 
for the disheartened soldiery, if properly followed up. By 
two o’clock, Gough^s infantry was in position to the north of 
Guzerat, and the cavalry and horse artillery left to pursue the 
retreating foe. 

Gough, very superior to the Sikhs, not only m weight 
of metal and in number of guns, but also in the skill of his 
artiUeiy-men, made ^reat use of this effective and terror-strik- 
ing arm, and won his crowning victory mainly through its in- 
strumentahty The battle was in fret a combat ot artillery 
Gough also had the ment on this occasion of not only forming 
a good plan of attack, but, on unusual mroumstance with him, m 
adhering to it We have already shown that all his movements 
prior to the battle were cautious and judicious — and that too, 
in spite of advice, which at one time nearly prevailed with him, 
and would, had he followed it, most probably^ ve been the rum 
of hiB reputation as a commander 

On the field, errors of detaff were committed, the most im- 
portant of which was that our artillery, when it first opened its 
fire, did so at too great a distance, and therefore it was remark- 
ably ineffective as to numbers shun, though completely effec- 
tive in daunting the courage of the enemy 

Our author is wrong id stating that the chief objects of the 
enemy at Ghzeiat were to turn our nght fiank and penetrate 
to the gnns. The Sikh cavalry out-nui]Aered and out-fianked 
oui horse at both extremities of the Bnti^ hue , and at both 
they made a show of tonung our flanks and attacking On the 
left, Thackwell dealt with tms demonstratioii, as it deserved , he 
charged with the nearest squadrons (the Scinde horse, sup- 
ported by the squadrons, and the 9th Lancers), and made the 
enemy more re^eotfuL 
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Lord Gough made a mistake, when he recalled the ca'mliy, 
and prevent^ Thackwell &om carrying out his intention bi- 
vouacking on the ground and continuing the pursuit m the morn- 
ing The horse artaUer^, after a nighf s rest, would have been 

E rectly able to move in support of the cavalry , and the m- 
intry ought, part by the direct route on the Jbelum, and ^rt in 
BuppOTt of the oavabr, to have been under arms and in iiill 
march before day-brei^ of the 22nd. Gough was too slow in 
his proceedmgs after the victory but to insinuate that this 
arose from such motives, as are impbed by Mr Thackwell’s 
work, and that Gough sacndoed the interests of his Govern- 
ment to a personal bias m favour of Gilbert, m order that the 
latter might have an opportunity of becoming a K. C B , is 
equalfy i^culoue and despicable. Gough had no wish to pro- 
long the war, it he could avoid it and the escape of the enemy*8 
masses to the right bank of the Jhelmn might have prolonged 
the war for another year If open to be actuated by petty 
personal motives, the pubhcly-disoussed and then anticipated 
appomtmcnt of his successor. Sir Charles Napier, under circum- 
stances not complimentary to Gough’s renown, was more likely 
to mfluence him than mere partiality for Gilbert, and to lead 
him to stram every nene, that the campaign might be satis- 
factorily conduded, before Sir C Napier coula be sent to 
asBume command. Willingly and of purpose, with the puerile 
object of makmg Gilbert a & C B , to prolong the contest, 
was to a^rd Sir C Napier an opportunity of steppmg m, 
fimshing the war, and depriving Gough of much cremt. The 
thought of such a contingency was not hkely to be palatable 
to one so peculiarly jealous of all affectmg his imhtary frime, 
as Gough always showed himself 

Our author says that “ Major IVlackeson, the Governor- 
General’s agent, controlled the movements of the duef , and 
it was lie, who uiged the advance of the British troops into the 
jungle at ChiUian, as may be gleaned from Lord Gough’s 
deepatch ” We have heard it aff^ed on good authority 
Mackeson was Lord Gough’s own choice, as a pditical agent. 
As the agent of the Governor-General, as the person entrusted 
with the duty of obtaming mtelligence without restnction as to 
expense, and as the person diarged with pohtical negooiations, 
Miyor Maokeson’s advice was sure to have weight. But we 
have shown that, as a military adviser, lik^ckeson was neither a 
safe nor a judicious one , and that, if he wrung an unwilling 
assent from the Governor-General, and induced the Gommander- 
m-duef to fight at ChiUunwala, Lord Gh>ugh subsequently did 
not allow himself to be thus controlled, but rejected ^ckesons 
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preflBing and reiterated enggeationa, and followed better counsel 
Wckesonj althougb a most gallant officer^ was not qualified for 
an adviser on miLtary operations, where the difficulties were 
many, the dangers ^at, and t^e position of the General deh' 
cate. He was m place, m a pursuit like Gdbert’s. 
There no nice discrimination b^ween tbmgs of major and of 
minor importance was essential , energy and a firm adherence 
to mstructioDS were the requisites Associated with the 
resolute and active GKlbert, there was no chance of a slack pur> 
suit , and the manner m which it was conducted was highly 
creditable to both. Gilberts operations perfected the victory 
of Guzerat but, for that victory Gough was indebted to bis 
neglect of Mackeson^s advice — the latter fiiihug to evmce com> 
prehensive views of Gough*s position The political shackles, 
in which our author states the Commandeivm-chicf to have 
been entangled, were entirely of Gough’s own foigmg, if they 
existed for Mackesou could have no other weight on military 
questions, except such as Lord Gough chose to concede to liia 
ailments. That these were loug-wmded and pertinaciously 
obtruded was well known throughout the camp but Mr 
Thackwell is m error, if he thinks that Lord Gougn was otfaeiv 
wise authoritatively controlled than by tlie GovemoivGeneral s 
views and policy 

When a country like England entrusts its armies, and, with 
those armies, the military icnown of the nation, to a General, 
the people will never ask whether a ChiUianwala was fought 
by the advice of a Mackeson but, with great propriety, they 
hold the leader responsible for tbe use made of the armed 
thousands at his disposal His fame and reputation are bound 
up with tho&te of the troops he commands hii» judgment, and 
hiB alone, must decide, under GK>d, what that fate shall be 
and it IB ridiculous to suppose that the sound, practical com- 
mon sense of the English nation will trouble itself to onqiiu'e 
whether a Mackeson, or even a DaUiousic, wrote this tUmg, 
or advised the other It will always ask. What wroi the 
Genexial? what measures did he take ? and how he did act with 
reference to the circumstances m which he was placed? A 
M^eson may give bad, and a Dalhousie may give ambiguous, 
advice, but all tbe world knows that the match cannot oe lit, 
or the sword drawn, without the commander’s word , and the 
British people are not of a character to endure that paltry 
excuses be palmed off upon them, with the view of shifting 
reiq[K)nBibili^ to other shoulders than those, which are bound to 
bear both ^e load and the honour Our commanders should 
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knoTr and feel this truth for most assuredly they will expen- 
ence, that no excuse is tEiken for great military errors, and that 
the auction of advice, given by high civil or political func- 
tionaries, will be met with the smile of contempt AVTien once 
the sword is drawn, it is impossible to foresee the beanng of a 
pobtical question on the condition and circumstances of the 
army in the field, and no British General should contract his 
views upon the subject of bis oivn responsibility He should, 
whether mvestcd with pohtical powers or not, make himself 
thoroughly coni ersant with all that either directly or mdirectly 
can affect the operations entrusted to him , keepmg the feet 
dearly m view, that England ignores any advice, as relieimg 
its naval or military cmefe from their great, but honourable, 
resTOnsibibty 

We think it highly injudicious, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to separate, when operations on a great scale are 
undertaken, the pobtic^ from the military power When 
these powers are m distinct hands, their repTe6entati% es will, 
mevitably, to the great detriment of the public service, clash. 
We therefore concur generally in the expediency of mvostmg 
military commanders in the East, when properly quahfied, 
with pohtical power We would however stipulate l^t they 
be not only able, but conscientious, leaders, morally and men- 
tally fitted for their high trust — men not hkely to be swayed 
by the Siren charms of ribbons, rank, honours, and prize-money 
xbese things are well enough m their proper places , some of 
them are necessary, and others adyisalble to prevent greater 
evils, but, whilst protesting against a system, which may cramp 
and obstruct our military commanders, and has at tunes pro- 
duced evil results and left deep scars upon our renown, we 
would still more strongly protest against either mihtary or poli- 
tical power being entrusted to leaders of low moral tone and 
pnnciple — men disquahfied, not alone by mediocrity or absence 
of diplomatic and military talent, but also by a want of those 
higher qualities, which confer real dignity on the profession 
of arms. Wherever that terrible necessity, War, calls forth 
a British army, be it in the East or in the West, let us have 
men m command, imbued with a keen sense of the not yet 
exploded truth, that a nation’s honour and character are based on 
the justice and consideration evinced in its beanng to fhends 
and foes, and that conquest and Mctory, where international 
laws and rights are trampled upon, disgrace the trone^essor, 
and fraquently bnn^ down on the offending nation the just, 
but terrible, retnbufion of Providence 
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We had intend^ not to ha>e disnuased the author of the 
work befiare us without a more detailed notice <rf hia manj 
errors, of his ignorance of native troops, and of the crudeness 
of assertions and opinions, which, apparently taken up at second- 
hand without a capacity in the recipient for investigation or 
inquiry, are misapplied strai^ely , but, m endeavouring to 
give a general sketch of the broader features of the eventful 
campaign, we have alrea^ out-run our hmits We leave there- 
fore the peraonal prejumces, and the petty spint of discon- 
tent at the distribution of honours and promotion, without 
further remark, than that the work derogates, by its tone of 
captious murmur, from the dignity of the profession, and is 
calculated to give the impression, that Mr ThackwelTs brethren 
in arms m-e inclined, in the service of their country, to think 
more of purelj personal questions and individual distmotions, 
than of the performance, on high pnnciplo, of their duty — to 
convey the impression of a pervading low tone of thought and 
feeling amongst the officers of the British army Mr Thack- 
well may not have meant thus to impress his readers but, not- 
withstanding much verbiage of the paeudo-Napiensn style, 
stilted talk of glory, gallant Sabreurs, and the like, with very 
queer ezdistmect of would-be classical allusions, the effect of 
the work is incontrovertibly what we have represented and, as 
such an impression is erroneous, it should be counteracted. We 
must therefore observe that, a^r sedulously decrying Lord 
Gough to the uttermost, both m his capacity as a commander 
m tile fidd, and as the ajppreciator and rewarder of nuhtaiy 
merit , after taxmg him with partiality, and implying question- 
able, if not dishonourable, motives to the aged ^lef , ouer seek- 
ing m every way to damage his reputation, and to give curren- 
cy to ojumons most unfit vourablo to Lord Gough, the endeavour 
to shelter himself, under cover of such a passage as the fidlow- 
ing, betrays on the part of the author a spint, which we 
regret to find characterising the work of a Bntish officer 
we do not give the wnter credit for any originality of 
thought, or for any depth or breadth of view, but we should 
pronounce bun utterly deficient in common sense, were we to 
assume, that he could for a moment imagine that an author, 
after disseminating opimons and commenting favourablv upon 
them, ea.1) screen him self by so transparent a subterfuge as the 
disavowal of being himself the originator of the (^mions be 
takes up and nuts forth to the wor^ The fiitile attempt is 
an insult to we good sense of his readers , an msnlt to that 
ingenuous truthralness, which should be the asm of all writers 
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on histoncal events , and, feu* an officer and a gentleman, an 
unworthy attempt to msak a hostile attack by the endeavour 
to chaige the Bontimenta and feelings of the author upon an 
honoui^le body of men, few of whom, if we mistake them not, 
would be thus guilty of shnnking from the candid avowal ci 
their opmioi^, and none of whom would be guilty of char;^ 
' em on others. The passage, we allude to, is the fm- 

Will be seen that no opinion has been pronounced in 
' these pages on the policy pursued by Hia Kxcellency in these 
‘ operations , it has been my object merely to place on record 

* the plain &ctd connected with the action, and the different 

* opinions current in the camp respecting it The letters, which 

* appeared m the Indian newspapers during the prepress of 

* the campaign, containing ammadversions on Lord GKiugb, 

* were of^ based on false statements, and dictated by the 

* most paltry malice. Men, who had been unsuccessful in their 

* apphcations for staff apporntments, vented their spite in ela- 
‘ borate articles, casting the most unwarrantable aspersions on 
' the diara^ter of that illustrious soldier Thus they were able 
' to gratify their ymdictive feehngs without any fear of detec- 

* tion , for the papers, to whom their dastardly hbels were sent, 
' did not previoudy insist on their authentication 

“ The injury, which Lord Ghiugh sustained in this way, has 

* been somewhat counter-balanced, however, by the glorious re- 
' ception, with which he has been honoured m hia native land 
‘ Such a reception was justly due , for England luis not sent 

* forth a more successful Creneral smee the ^ys of Wellington 

* and Waterloo ” — P 9 

If the writer of this passage was himself (as he was gene- 
rally reputed to be) a frequent correspondent of the Indian 
press, upon which ne reflects, and also was not distinguished 
lor over-accuracy in his oonunumcationB, our readers may 
perhims feel amused at bis eflrontery, and will feel mclined 
to thmk weU of the temper, both of the press, and of those 
whom he accuses. That ignorant and sometimes desponding 
letters were written, no one wiU deny, but that disappoint^ 
hopes or vmdictive feelings gave nee to these commumoations 
IS a gross misrepresentation of the men m H M. and in the 
£ 1 C axmy We could wuh that officers^ whilst operations 
are proceeding, would be more guarded m what they write from 
camp, even 'imen addressing fneuds and near relatives , for the 
impressions of the moment, which would cdten be corrected a 
few hours after, getting abroad, often do much harm. We hew- 


ing tn 
lowmg 
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ever acquit this Bracies of mdiacrction of any such malevolent 
motive^ as the author would clothe it with. The army consi*- 
dered Lord Gough no great genius of a G<nmnander , and oeiv 
tainly none of ma campaigns in India warranted a diflhrent 
conclusion. That he was a successful nnmTnantlQ r a as always 
allowed , but it had been experienced that his success, like that 
of other British G-enerals, was rather owing to the dauntless 
valour of the British miantry, than to any remarkable skill exhi- 
bited by Gough on the field. When, therefore, indecisive actions, 
accompanied by heavy loss, were fought, the opimons of the army 
naturally broke forth, and found vent through public and private 
channels As soon, however, as that army found that its chief 
could act wanly and wisely, and could fight a well-planned bat- 
tle, it gave him credit for the display, on hu last field and 
crowning victory, of more proficiency and skiD, tlmn he had hi- 
therto ever shown and it hailed with pleasure the tnumph of 
the veteran, and the bnlhant close of his military career m In- 
dia. Personally, Lord Gough, from the urbanity of his man- 
ners and hia kindness of heart and disposition, was always a 
favounte with the army and, when he quitted India, there way 
but one feeling pervading the men and ofiScers, who had fought 
for and won the Punjab-^nd that feeling was, iliat if the Ko&-i- 
Nfir were honestly ours, the fittest man to lay it at the feet of 
Her Majesty was the one, who, after the sanguinary actions of 
Mddki, Fero^seshuhur, bobraon, and ChiUianwala, finally over- 
threw the Sikh power on the plain of Gfizerat. The army felt 
that the jewel, if fiurly ours (which many doubted) was only so, 
08 the emblem of stenily-fought and dearly-purchased victories , 
that the jewel, if any ornament to the British crown, could only 
be so, as eymboheal of the valour of the troops, which added to 
the empire of India the country of the five nvera 

Wo must dose with a protest, m the name of the known 
humanity of the men and ofiioers of the British army, aLainst 
a sentence, which implies the prevalence of conduct, wholly 
foreign to the feebnga and the practice of a beneficent profes- 
sion, the members of which ever proved themselves alike 
brave m don^, and merciful and attentive to all, who needed 
their aid. After praising Surgeon Wugman, of H M. 14th 
Dragoons, for having wounded ^khs conveyed to his hospital 
and their wants supphed, the author proceeds to remark — ■ 
** This conduct should be placed on record, because mercy was 
* a rare quality m those times.” 

We, on the contrary, araert, without fear of contradiction, 
that no such record was ever needed as an example , that to say 
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that such a record was adviBable, is aa unfounded charge against 
the medical cheers, who were zealous m alleviAtin^ the suffer- 
ings of war, whether fhend or foe came under their hands, and 
with whom merej, instead of a rare quality, was the exception- 
less rule The labours of a talented and devoted body of 
gentlemen ill deserve to be requited by such unmerited reflec- 
tions , and the praise of Surgeon Wiigman, at the expense of 
bis professional brethren, must be as little gratifymg to him, as 
the author^s injudimous advocacy and praise of others o£ his 
friends and acqnamtances will indnbitably prove to them. 

War IS a temble a hateful, necessity The horror of its atro- 
cities 18 only qualified by the rays of Christian mercy, which 
should break forth from Christian warriors We are happy 
to know that Bnti^ officers, at the hazard of their own lives, 
and m the very heat of conflict, sought to give and to obtain 
quarter for their infuriated enemies. Two officers were severely 
wounded by the men, they had saved, or sought to save IVIore 
honouTKionferring wounds could not have been received. They 
were wounds taken in behalf of humanity and mercy, and 
proved that the chivalry of the British officer is of the right 
stamp Mercy was no rare quality even amongst the combatants, 
where Sikhs would receive quarter but in general they fought 
desperately and unyieldingly, and, as they had never given, 
seemed never to expect, quarter on a battle-field. 

Not ourselves having the honour to belong to the faculty, we 
mav be permitted, without a anspicion of favour or preju^ce, 
fiat\y to disavow and contradict the alle^tion, that there was a 
want of mercy or attention to fhe wounded of the enemy The 
medical o 6 Elc^ were indefatigable, and their exertions were 
an honour to themselves and to theu: nation Their conduct was 
throughout a noble tnbute of respect to that Christian faith, 
which teaches and enforces sympathy, with an attention to 
the miseries of fellow-men — and that whether the sufferer be 
friend or foe. 
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Abt IL— GrCTifrai Report on Public Instruction tfi the Lower 
Pnminces of the Bengal Pi'esideneg, from 1«/ May^ 1848, to 
Isi October, 1849 CalcuUa. 1850 


This is a thick octavo volume, coutamuiff no fewer than 769 
pages, of which thirty are occupied with Sie “ Report oi the 
Council of Education,*’ 342 with bpecial Reports of the 
Freaidenoy Institutions,” and of the “ Mofussd Colleges and 
Scho(da P and 397 with “ Appendixes ” of various sorts. 
We might have bked the Report aU the better had its 
bulk borne a somewhat less ratio to the amount of informa- 
tion that it contains, and had that information been arranged 
in a somewhat more methodical manner, so as to present us 
with a comprehensive view of the actual advancement, during 
the penod which the Report relates, of the work entrusted 
to the guardianship of the Council of hiducation. But, how- 
ever less bland critics might condemn the Report on these 
^unda, we do not insist upon any right to find fault with it. 
We are glad that it contains so much, and that it is so toell 
arranged. To the man who is about to engage m sartorial 
w<n:k, it IB something, and no small thing either, to know that 
an instrument suited to his purpose lu^s somewhere within 
the compass of a stack of hay , and it is &r wiser pulu^ for 
him to ^rd himseli for the search, than to sigh over imagma- 
tions oi the sharp and ghttenng ranks arranged with more than 
military precision in some tidy “housewife” wluoh is not with- 
in his rea^ And we doubt not that that “ coming man,” the future 
hutormn of India, when he wishes, as wish be doubtless will, 
to enquire into the state of education at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, will be thankful to the Council of Lduca- 
tion for such information as they supply him withal , howev er 
his gratitude may be leavened with regret, that they have not 
had more information to give (which, indeed, is no fault of theirs) 
and that they have difiused the httle information that Ihcy do 
give over so large a surface of paper — the which, if he be at all 
^e-mmded wim us, he will be disposed to impute to them as a 
fault 


After all, the education of the people of India is a subject so 
vast and so momentous, that even little tlungs, which bear upon 
it, acquire an increase of importance from their relation to it, 
and no one, w ho rightly appreciates the magmtude of the sub- 
ject, will begrudge the labour necesbary in order to the ascer- 
tainment, from the senes of documents to which that before us 
belongs, of the gradual progress of that portion of the great work 
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which ID undei the jiatronage of the Govemmentj and which 
18 by the Go\'crmiient eupenntended through the agency of its 
Council of Education. 

We are persuaded that thiB work has made as much progress 
as could have been reasonably expected. To say nothing at 
present of the schools and institutions mderondent of Govern- 
ment support} we ^ther &om the Reports of the different insti- 
tutions under the direction of the Council^ that they are giving 
education to about 4,500 scholars This is but a small num- 
ber as compared with the population of Bengal, which, estim- 
ated at 30,000,000, ought to give a school-going population 
of about 5,000,000, or 2,500,000 of either sex , but still it is a 
beginmn^, and, ^ lewed in this hght, is fraught with no httle 
gratification to the well-wisher of this people. 

It 18 scarcely within the object of our present artide to make 
any remarks upon the constitution of we Council of Educa- 
tion. The system of “ Boards” and Coimcils,” especially if 
they consist, in whole or in main part, of unpaid, and conse- 
<]|^uently to a certain extent irresponsible, amateurs, is not speoi- 
^ly popular at the present day, and we suspect its unpopu- 
larity 18 not without good grounds. Whether a ** minister ot 
public mstruction” and a “secretary of state for the educa- 
tional department” would not do the work more efficaciously 
than a body of men whose hands are lull of other work, may 
be a question but it is not the question that we are going to 
discuss at present. Thus much we will most willingly say, 
that the Government has been yery fortunate m having Md at 
its disposal, ever smee the formation of the Council, the wilhng 
services of a succession of enthusiastic men, admirably qua- 
hfied by tastes and talents to serve upon it. There luve, 
we believe, been three Presidenta of the Council from its for- 
mation , and better men for the purpose could not have been 
had, even, i£ we may use the egression, had they been “ made to 
order ” First there was Sir Edward Ryan, an degant scholar, 
and a man of singular clearness of judgment, as we have heard, 
and thoroughly m earnest m this work, to which he devoted 
much of hia time while he was here, and over whidi he still 
watches with much interest now that he is far away He was 
succeeded by Mr C H. Cameron, whose preface to Bacon’s 
Nooum Orffantm la sufficient to mdicate the intelbgent mt^iest 
he took m the welffire and progress of the students. And now the 
Council is presided over bpr JED Bethune, whose wnt- 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, evince a mmd of strong and sound philosophic^ tenden- 
cies , while his poetical translations from the Northern languages 
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shew that he is not a stranger to the amenities of bterature 
To speak m terms of commendation of the mumficenoe display^ 
ed, and the exertions made, by this gentleman, m the cause ot 
education, were to “ gild refined g^d ” We trust it is not 
necesaary for us at ttw time of ^y to say that we are not 
given to flattery , and, before we have done with the present 
article, the most virulent of Mr Bethune s decnera shall ac- 
knowledge that we are not disposed to flatter but simple 
truth impels us to state, that \ery few men of his class have 
ever laid the people of India under such a weighty load ot 
obligation Others may have had the will, but they have lacked 
thejpower Of the few that have had the power, it may be 
doubted if any have had the will, to the same extent that he 
has, to “ spend and be spent” mthe cause of native education. 

In look^ at the list of the present Council, our eye lights 
upon two names, which ought to be specially mentioned m this 
connexion , and we are sure that the colleagues of Mr John 
(^nt and Dr F Mouat will be the last to think or feel that 
any injustice le done to themselves, when these tno gentlenaen 
are selected for such a distmction as our notice of them may be 
able to confer With a Ooiiucil presided over by men like Sir 
Edward Byan, Mr Cameron, and Mr Bethune — with such men 
amongst its members, as Mr John Grant — and above all with a 
secretary like Dr Mouat, — ^it were strange if a powerfol impulse 
were not given to the work committed to its guardianship And 
a powerfiu impulse has been given to it , as to the magmtude of 
whose resultant we bear wilLig testimony, while we shall ere 
long take occasion to speak of its direction 

After detailing one or two changes, of no considerable im- 
portance, in the constitution of the Council, the Keport pro- 
ceeds to state that it has been resolved henceforth to empl(^ 
professional and paid exanuners m conductmg the examinations 
for scholarships, and for employment in the public service The 
exanuners are to be selected “preferably from among the 
piinc^ls, professors and head-masters or the colleges and 
schools of greatest reputation in and near Calcutta (or those 
who have mled such situations), mcluding both those, which 
are under the supermtendence of the Council of Education, and 
those which are denominated private schools.” There can be 
litUe doubt that this is a great improvement , as it is scarcely 
possible for any but a practically experienced teacher to 
exunme well, — scarcely possible for any but those, who are 
en^iged in teaching the students who are to be ezamined, to 
know their progress sufficiently well to examine them effectu- 
ally , and scarcely possible to get the req[t[isite number of men 

. Q Q 
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to devote to the examination the needful amount of time and 
labour tnfhout compensation. 

But while we perceive that this la a step m the right 
direction, we cannot hut think that there i3 something wani^ 
m respect of a provision for the fiur apportionment of the 
value of success m the several departments. Each exami- 
ner is to assign the value to be attached to an answer 
to each of his questions , while a limit is put by the Coun- 
cil to the amount of -value acquirable in the department. In 
other words, the Council place a certain numoer of marks 
at the disposal of each examiner, and leave him to apportion 
those marks as he pleases. JS'ow it is evident that a man in 
one department, with his standard of expected quabfication 
somewhat low, acting in conjunction w ith a man in another 
department, with his stands^ somewhat high, may produce 
much real, though altogether umntended, injustice Let us 
illustrate this by an example Take some questions from two se- 
parate departments- Selecting from the examination on “Liter- 
ature Proper” for 1849, a lew questions, -which seem to be fair 
epemmeiia of those put, we transcribe the following — 

6 Bt>it6diek — But I bopB you have no intention to turn husband 

Claudio —I would scaroe trust myself though 1 had sworn to the con 
trary if Hero would be my wife 

Benedtek —Is it oome to this ^ Hath not the world one man but he tctU 
wear thw cap with taspuioH ^ Oo to i faith if thou wilt tUiust thy head 
in a yohe, ^ear the piint of it, and eigh away Sundayi 

[It ifl to he observed, that m this and other cases, “where no 
distinct question is proposed, the mssages, or words, marked m 
Italics, are to be fuUy explained ”] 

10 Hero — No truly Ursula, Bho la too diadainfli] 

1 know her spirits are at, coy and uUd 
As baggarda of the rock 

Wlat are haygardt o/ t7ie rod * 

Point out the aptness of the comparison 

Id Vergee — Nay thafs certain we have the exhibition to examine 

Coirect the blunder of the oonstable 

SI llacto.— ^Pardon me Cesar for my dear dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you thus 
Aad reason to mjf bve u kabls 

44. Custom and laws compared 

As Tacitus and Montesqiueu happen to dii&r upon s subject of so 
much irnpOTtanos it wUl not be amiss to examine it a little more 
minutely " 

State the resroctiTe views of Tacitus and Montesquieu Which does the 
author sujroort^ Adduce any instance of your own m which the super 
lonty of Custom might readily be conceded, snd cthera in which Custom 
should be enperseded by Law 
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These wiU suffice as specimens of the questions m Litemture. 
Let us now take a few specunens &om the Mathematical and 
Physical departments. 

5 AfisomiDg the solution of ors r = of botng greatsi 

than ^ explain fullj whioli of tbesa ralues are to be selected as tbs 
roots 

14. Assuming that the Como Section, ^ ^ ^ 

Cos a 

Sin d Sin f2a 4* ff\ 

CoB*~a ** being tbe vertical angle of tbe Cone) is an 


bn>erbola find its axis and the position of the asymptotes 

5 A ball IS projected with a velooiby of 5(1 feet in a direction making 
an angle of 45 with tbe boriaon and stnkes against a rertiral wall where ita 
moboti IS wholly horizontal determine the equation to the path afterwords 
described and uie position of the foous the elasticity of the hall being 4 

These specimens we have selected almost at random. Now 
we think it can scarcely be doubted that there are some of the 
latter class so difficult, and some of the former class so easy, 
that it must be all but impossible to assign proportionate values 
to the solutions of them if, for example, the h^t question were 
fully solved, takmg into account the resistance of the atmos- 
phere, (and, we suppose that nothmg is said about this m the 
question itself, in order that such of the candidates as can 
solve it with this element taken mto account, may have the 
option of doing so), and if a moderate \alue were assigned 
to such a solution, we should imagine that it would scarcely be 
possible to find a value small enough to be attached to the best 
possible answer to several of the questions m the other de- 
partment It does seem to us, therefore, that the value of the 
questions should be assigned either by the votes of the body 
of examiners, or else by some one individual, apart from that 
body altogether, appointed for this purpose. A man of less 
'roried attainments than the admirable Crichton might dis- 
chai^e this duty enough and it does not seem to us that 
tbs duty can be dispensed with, and justice done to the stu- 
dents examined. 

We now come to notice a correspondence between the Honora- 
ble Court of Directors and the Council, on the subject of Lord 
Hardinge’s celebrated Education Minute , and also a correspon- 
dence between the council and oeitain proprietors or supenn- 
tendents of vanous educational establislunenta not connected 
With Government. The Court object partly, as it appears 
to us, to the prmciple of the minute itself, and partly to 
the way m wbch it is applied by the Council, to whom its 
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workicff out 18 oommitted The eupermtendonts of the pn- 
TBte schoole object only to the womng, \rithout emiesBing 
any opnicm as to the j^ciple of the minute. We Bhall foUov 
the example of the Council by mving the despatch o£ the 
Honoxible Court entire^ ** a knowledge of its contents bemg 
essential (as they tell us) to the right understanding of the 
report of the Council upon the matters referred to m it” — 
mid consequently essential to the right understanding of the 
remarks, tmt we are about to make on that report 
] Your public Latter of the 21st of May No 17 of 1845 informs us that 
you hftre intimated to the Council oi Educatton yoor aeeent to their pr^ 
sal that all persons whose names ore inserted in the list of those qualmed 
for the service of Qoyerutnent, shall have passed satisfactonly an examine 
tion Binular to that which entitles a student to a senior scboJaisbjp at the 
Qaloutta and Hooghly English Colleges Ihia rule requires a cutioal 
aoquamtanoe with the works of Bacon Johnson Milton and Bbakespear 
a knowledge of ancient and modem history and of the higher branches 
of matbematieal science soma insight into the elements of natural history 
and the pnnoiples of moral philosophy and pohtioal economy together ai^ 
considerable facility of composition and the power of writing in fluent 
and idiomatic language an impromptu essay on any given snl^ect of 
history moral or political economy 

2 It appears to us that the stondard can only be attained by the students 
in tbs Government Colleges and that theiefoxe it virtually gives to them a 
monoMly of public patronage 

S We are also ot opinion that this high test instead of piomoting willia 
effect discourage the general acqaisition of the English language Tfaoee 
who cannot hope to pass this test will not think it woith their while to 
bestow any tune upon learning the English language at least with a view 
to employment ju the public sernoe 

4 Nor are we disposed to regard a high degree of scholastic knowledge ''as] 
constituting an essential qualification for the public service To require only 
A moderate and practice knowledge of Engli^ with a thorough oommaiid 
of the vemaoulai language and testimonials of regularity steadiness dili 
genoe and good conduct, will be m oui opinion the bast way to obtain 
the largest number of candidates oompetent to become useful Officers m 
the diJSerent ranlu of the Beveuue and Judicial Departments though we 
do not deny that there may be some few appoiatmentB which it may be 
desirable to bestow as the rewards of greater piohcienCy in the higher 
braaohes of literature 

5 But we would not insist throughout all India on even a moderate ao- 
quaintance with tdie English language Where fiom local circumstanoea 
the pMSons whom it would be most desirable to employ are found deficient 
iQ that knowledge we would not on that account, peremptorily exclude them 
flom employment, though other ^alifioations bemg equal, or nearly so, we 
would alJov a knowledge of the English language to give a claim to pre 
ferenee 

6 We are further luelined to doubt the expediency of sulgeeting all 
candidates to public examinations held at the Presidency It is not pio 
bable that young men from Behar or Cuttack will come to Calentta merely 
that they may be recorded as fit for official employment without any aesui 
anea that they will evai be so employed The same objection applies to the 
registration fee required firom all candidates for examination It will be felt 
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AB an unjust exaction by tboee who derive no eventual benefit fiom siiowing 
tlienselveB equal to thepreaoiibed test and the esanu nation being for the 
benefit of the piiblie the coat of it if inonrrad at all should be defiawd 
at the public expenee 

To this remonstrance on the part of the Court of Directors, 
the Council of Education reply in substance as follows FtrsL 
That the great object tbe Council have liad in view is not im- 
inediatelv the improvement of tbe native civd servants but 
rather the general improvement of the great body of the 
pecmle, W the increased value which the universal deaue of 
such emplovment must give, in their estimation, to the traimng, 
by which they hope to see tbeir children placed m a tavouiable 
position for gaming it ” Second That the onentahsts have no 
right to complain , that sufficient &cilities are afforded to all 
who seek a learned Onental education but that it would be a 
virtual departmg from all the good that has been achieved for 
many years, were the pnnmple departed from, "that EngliaH 
should be offered to the youth of India, as their classical lan- 
guage , and that proficiency m it bhould be deemed tbe indis- 
pensable charactenstio of a hberal education ”* 7 %W That 

for those offices, in which a knowledge of Sanscrit or Arabic is 
requisite, it is surely right to select, from amongst those can- 
didates possessed of the proper Oriental qualification, the one 
who possesses the additional quahfication ascertained by the 
Council’s test Fourth. That the Council are not unaware ot 
the importance of giving an increased importance to Vernacu- 
lar stumes m combination with Ei^lish 

Upon Uiese answers we shall offer a few observations. 

Fkrst — In order to judge of the ralue of this answer, we must 
view It in oonnezion with the minute of Lord Hardinge, whit h 
18 the ongmator of the whole matter, the very charter under 

* Thia ansver hsa reftreoce to tho fbUomtig para^ph m a driHsreot 
firom that we hat e quoted — 

“ But there u one obj^tion to the proposed itaodard, to which you have not ad> 
verted— being dlmost exclusneljEniwati, andconsequeath debamng the etudeots 
of tbe Itative CoUegea Hindfia and MobamedaTtB, firom all (diance ot a pLaoe among 
the candidates for patronagp ot the Governuifint OfticM E>en nliere tiieee 
studenta may add a knowledge oi l^glibh to their acqturemtnta m the languages 
bteratnre and laws of their loonti^ it cuiDOt be espei^d that they should attain 
the same profimenio as those young mtn who ha^o devoted the whole of their time 
to the of Engtuh and eonseqnentJy tbej cannot pass such au exanunatKai a» 

sill alone euUUe them bo have their names inserted in the hat of oompetent mdi\i 
dnal^ althoqi^ m niiuiy respects they may be much fitter for tiie dutms of tbe pub 
he semioe than the nri g hwh scholar however high his actaioments We art 
tbevefoie of opinion, that, m order to niLet tbs difflenl^ an eqnifalent standard 
should be deciood on to test tho acqiuremsntb of this cUib of stndetit^ ana that dia- 
tHiobon, founded on the extent and amount of their attainments in surh bFanohi,H 
of study as ■hn.n be mcluded under such standard, combined with but a moderate 
practtcal knowl^e of En^ish, shill cnutle them to a pla<.e m the liste of qualified 
landidotes for publir emidoyineDt * 
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vluch the Council of Education act m their capacity of aeleo- 
tors of fit candidates for Government employment The first 
paragraph of that mmute la as follows — 

The GovernoT General having taken into hie oonaideration the exist' 
ing state of Edncation in Bengal and being of opinion that it is highlj 
desirable to afford it every reasonable encouragement bj bolding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruotioii afforded 
to them a fair prospect of employment in the public serviae and thereby 
not only to reward individual merit but to enable the State to profit as 
largely and as early aa possible by the result of the measures adopted of 
late years for the instrucbott of the people as well by the Government as 
hv private lodividuals and Societies, has reeolved that in every possible 
case a preference shall he given in the selection of candidates for public 
employment, to those who have been educated in the Institutione thus 
established and especially to those who have distinguished themselves 
therein by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment 

Eow, to OUT thinking, the great object held out here is to 
** enable the State to profit as largely and as early as possible 
by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the in- 
struction of the people, as well bv -fiie Government, as by private 
individuals and Societies wbilo the encouragement of educa- 
tion among the lua^ of the people, and the reward of mdividual 
ment, are regarded mainly as subsidiary objects conducive to 
this end But we do not care much about ascertammg the 
comparatire prominence to be assigned to these objects. They 
must go hand in hand. It is of ve^ httle consequence whether 
it be stated that Lord Hardinge’s object was to benefit the State 
by putting the best scholars into good appomtments, or to pro- 
duce good schokra by offering good appomtments to such as are 
produced. Take it as n e will, we cannot see how the Coun- 
cil’s averment can bo remrded as a satisfactory answer to the 
Court’s objection The Council have proposed a test, which the 
Court deems too stringent — so much so that they are of opimon, 
that this high test, mstead of promoting, wiU m effect discour- 
age, the general acquisition of the English language.” This 
opimon tlie Council either leave untouched, or they suppose 
toat they touch it, m the answer of which we ha\e given the 
substance. In point of fact the result of tlie proceedmgs of the 
Council, tf they had had any result at all, would have been pre- 
cisely wliat the Court point out. But the^ have had no result, as 
we shall shew ere long, unless the nullifying and making a dead 
letter of that document under whidi the proceedmgs have been 
adopted — a document which was regarded by noany, and our- 
selves among the number, at the tune of its promulgation, as a 
very valuable one, and wlkch might have proved so under a dif- 
ferent system of application — may be properly called a result 

Secom — As to we preference given by the Council to Eng- 
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lieh over Oriental aoqiurements, we have no special quarrel with 
them, as we cordially agree m the opinion tWt vastly greater 
good will be achievea by counienancii^ and encouraging the 
former than the latter But yet, taking Lord Hardinge’a n^ ute 
for our guide, and considering that the remit made to the 
Council was virtually to expiscate "all the talents,” we thmk 
they might have devised means to give a fair value to Oriental- 
ism. In &ct the Council seem to have forgotten that their 
functions m this matter are purely executive. His Lordship 
finished the legislative pirt of the work, when he issued Iim 
minute All that they nad to do was to obey the orders ad- 
dressed to them, without any reference whatever to their m- 
dividual opinion respecting the superiority of one branch of 
study to another 

Thvrd — We cannot but regard this as a piece of special 
pleading "We quite believe that for situations requiring Onen- 
talism, it would be well, if the best qualified by Oriental ac- 
quirements were also qualified by Lnglish ones, to appoint Kim. 
But it IS absolutely certain that no one can get upon the Coun- 
cil 8 list, who has any Oncntal acquirements at all, tor it is a moral 
impossibility for any one to get upon that list, who has not bes- 
towed his whole time upon fiie studies prescribed for examina- 
tion , and, unless Orientalism has come to him by inspiration, it 
is impossible that he can have even an infinitesimally amall 
amount of it 

Fourth — e are very glad to hear that the Council are hence- 
forth to countenance the study of the \ emacular languages 
of India. It will require all the prestige, that their countenance 
can afford, to counteract that indifference to the study of these 
languages, that has been unfortunately manifested by the great 
majority of students in all the Institutions, m which English 
has been made the staple hnguage Now", while we are per- 
iecfly wiUmg to battle against all comers in the cause of Lng- 
lish-and- Vernaculars, against Orientalism-aDd-Vemaculara, we 
Imve not a word to say m the cause of English as against 
Vernaculars. 

Vlule we cannot hut express our opmion that the objections 
of the Court of Directors are left v^ually unanswered, we 
confess to a kind of admiration (considcnng relative position 
of the parties) of the cool insouciance, wim which the Council 
express their determination to proceed m their own way No 
matter, that the Counod owe tiieir existence to the Court 
of Directors, no matter that they are appointed to do a 
certain work which the Court desires to have done, — ^it 
pleases them to do another work altogether, and the Ian- 
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guage of their president (for we may safely assume that it 
1 -* the president that is the organ of the Council on this ocoa> 
bion), 18 set to the tune of " Sie eolo, sic jubeo , stet pro ratitme 
voluntas ” 

Such being the state of the case, as between the Council of 
Education and the Court of Directors, we come now to a con> 
sideration of the case, as between the Council and the educa- 
tionists, who are unccmnected with the Goyemment, or, to roeak 
mOTe stnctly, between the Couiunl and the students of the 
extra^overmnent educational Institutions. Lord HaFdinge*B 
minute most distmctly prescribed, that the students of aU msti- 
ttttiOQfi whatsoever should be placed on an equal footing And 
this was both wise and just It was wise, as tending to secure 
for the Government the benefit of a large amount of talent to be 
employed m its seryice. It was just, because any other plan 
would only amount to a decree that those, who had sought and 
received no aid from the Government in acquirmg their educa- 
tion, should be debarred from holding offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, in order that these might be kept open for the benefit 
of those, who, to a greater or less extent, had already received 
a boon at the hand of the Government. Nothing could be 
clearer than the minute of His Lordship,— and this the Council 
of Education at first adnutted, for, when they firstpubhshed their 
mode of carrymg the mmute into effect, they accompanied it 
with an amlogy fur not having been able, on account of the 
shortness of time allowed them, to mature a plan by which full 
justice might be done to the students of private schools — (so 
we shall them, for brevity’s sake, although of course they are 
just as pubho as tiie others, in every reject, except their inde- 
mndence of Government support and Government oontroL) 
They therefore recommended that the students of Ihose in- 
atitutions should not present themselves for examination that 
year, but should hold back until such arrangement could be 
made as would put them on equal terms with their compe- 
titors from the Government Institutions. The students, and 
them friends and teachers, were fem to accept this apology, 
m the confident hope, that all that was wrong should next 
year be rectified* But when next year came, it was as- 
certained that hope had told a frlsely flattering tale. There 
was no perceptible change in the arrangements, excepting that 
the apology and impliM promise of unprovment were can- 
celled* This state of things went on for a few years. Mur^ 
mure were uttered, ** not loud but deep and these murmurs, 
having by some means reached the eats of Uie members of Go- 
vernment — on the 24th of March, 1847, Sir T H Maddock, 
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then Deputy Governor of Benc^. spoke as follows m the Town 
Hall of Cdcutta ^ 

1 have been nven to xmderstand, that some dissatisfaction 
16 manifested hj the managers of sohoi^ not under the control 
of the Council of Education, at the manner m which the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General, of October 1844, m earned into 
effect, with respect to the test to which candidates are subjected, 
before they can be ranked in the Council’s l^t of meritonoua 
students. 2 am not aware how the Council can dispense with one 
common teat of qualification, or be expected to adopt, without 
further examination, the credentials Uirmshed to students of 
private schools by their supermtendents. Such is not ilie prac- 
tice in Europe, when students of vanous schools are candiwtes 
for Umversity honours, but all are subjected to one and the 
same ordeah I will, however, communicate on this subject 
with the Council of Education , and I shall be happy, if it is 
found possible to modify the existing rules, so as to obviate 
these objections, without compromising a principle on which 
depends our security, that the best quaimed students are alone 
admitted on the list of qualified candidates for public employ 
The object of the Government is to secure for its use the 
services of the most distinguished talents. It is not its olnect 
to patronize one institution m preference to another Ihe 
ablest man, wherever educated, is ne who should stand first on 
the list of candidates fur pnbhc employment 

We may notice in passing, that ms speech, which we ex- 
tract from the report under review, seems to us to bear out 
the view that we have taken, as to the maiu object of the plan 
of examination, m opposition to the view taken of it by the 
President of the Council m his answer to the remonstrance of 
the Court of Directors. But this, as we have already stated 
m substance, is not a pomt that appears to us to be of any con- 
siderable moment , untsmuch as the object of diffusing a taste 
fur education, by rewarding with Government employment those 
who are best educated, and the old^ect of obtaining for Go- 
yemment employment the best educated individuals, must be 
secured m concert. They must stand or fall together Only 
it is not unimportant to notice, that the view wenave taken of 
the matter, is not only that of the Court of Directors, but that 
also of Sir Herbert Maddock, who hod the best possible oppoiv 
tomty of being acquainted with the mtentions of LordHaimiige 
and of the members of his CounmL 
‘^In accxndance with the suggestions of the Honorable the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, Council placed themselvea m 
communication with the proprietors of private schools, acquaint- 
ing them wi^ His Honor’s sentiments, and requesting them to 
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specify tbe exnef nature and extent of their objectwns to the 
pKisting <^ystem of examination, as well as to &vor the Council 
with the modification they would propose, to render them ac- 
ceptable to all peraons unconnected with the GoTemment insti- 
tutions.” 

It appears that answeia to the Council’s circular were re- 
ceived from the proprietor of one native pay school, one pnvate 
boardmg school, the secretary of one pubho endowed school 
(the Martmi4re), and also from the chairman of a meeting, com- 
posed of representatives of all the 3IiB8ionary institutions in 
Calcutta and of the Parental Academy 

The resolutions of this meetmg are given at length in the 
report before us , and we agree with the Council m thinking 
that the objection* to the system can scarcely be put in a clear- 
er light, than that m which they put them. We therefore trans- 
fer them to our pageh, giv'ing the Council the benefit of admit- 
ting that tbero is an apparent oversight m the resolutions, in 
representing the Gkivernment scheme of education as compris- 
ing only hnglish secular literature and science, and m omittmg 
all mention of the Vernacular languages The explanation ot 
this apparent oversight is easy ^e resolutions have reference 
to the pomts of difierenoc between the Government scheme of 
education and that adopted in the mstitutions represented, m 
so far as those points oi difference bear upon the question at 
issue. Kow there is probably uo material difference between 
the Vernacular education lu the two clashes of institutions , and 
BO much as there is, does not bear at all upon the matter in dis- 
pute The Vernacular test ^pomted by the Coun<al is merely 
the composition of a Bengali Essa^ and this has not, we behove, 
been objected to by any party With this explanatum we sub- 
join the resolutions — 

I Beaolved unaxtimously that without entering into any dehate as to 
what coostitntes the best or even an eesentialJy good course of education, 
this meeting find in point of fact that there are now three distinct courses 
of improved education in operation among ue viz — 

The exclusively secular course pursued ahkoin Government and 
many purely native Institutions which moludoa merely English secular 
literature and science though m the widest and most extendeu sense 

Second The ordinary European course formed after the home European 
model aud pursued lu several Christian Institutions such as the Parental 
Academy and St Pauls School which besides English secular literatuie 
and science includes laiyely the study of ancient classical literature in 
Conjunction with aoonaideiable range of Cliristian literature 

J'Hrd The mixed course pursued lU all the existing Ohnstion luetitu 
tions for native youth lu which a range of English literature and science 
more or less oomprehensive is inseparably conjoined with a more or lees 
extensive course of Christian literature 

TI That from the preceding statement the nature of the leading ohjec 
tiou to the standard of BcholurAip at present udrpted in conducting the 
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examisatiofi of Native candidates for Ooveintuoiit employ must at onoe be 
apparent viz that li la framed exclusively upon tlia model of the first o( 
the above mentioned couraes and fitted evolffeively to test the proficiency 
of young men who have been instructed according to its proiisione and 
details — ancient classical literature having no adequate oi luopoitionat 
^a1ue attached to it m the test and Chnstian literature pioperly bO called 
being well nigh excluded altogether 

That in this way young men, educated undei either of the two lattei more 
extended courses, aie wholly prevented from competing on equal terms with 
young men whose whole time strength and eneigy are devoted to the moio 
limited range of mere English secular literature and science, on a knowledge 
of which alone the candidates aie examined 

III That no mere modification of a test which rastiiots itself mainly it 
not exclusively to English secular literature and eoietice can jMja«*ibly 
obviate or remove the foregoing ob|eation and that m oidei to adapt itself 
to other Institutions, in which ancient classical liteiature or Fnghsb Chi is 
tian literature may be laigely taught it must needs imdeigo nu oiganic 
alteration ot enlaigement 

IV That the meeting agiee to fotw aid to the Secretaiy of the Countil 
of Education a copy of this minute of proceedings and leave it to the oon 
sideration ot Government to make any farther piopo«al8 oi a^kloraoy 
fuithor infoimatiou on the subject as it may deem proper and finally that 
the Chairman be requested to forward the minute accompanying the same 
with any romaiks on his own individual reoponsibility wliiuh by way of 
explanation he may considor desirable 

These resolutions were forwarded to the Council by Di 
Dufi, the chairman, of the meetmw at which they were passed, 
oocompaniod by a statement by Dr Duff himsw, cxplaininjr 
in detail the omections contained m the resolutioiib. Of this 
statement, the Coimcil, or let us say at once the President of 
the Council, has given us an abstract, and, before cnteiin^, 
upon the consideration of the resolutions and the statemeuf, 
we must record our aecided protest against this mode of pro- 
cee^g Without assuming that the abstract is unfwly mode, 
we must insist that mpustice must necessarily be done to Dr 
Duff, presenting his reasoning m detached sentenceb luid 
parts of sentences, selected from the document by one, whose 
object IS pr^esse^y to answer that reaboning it will not do 
to say that the commumcation was too Icmg for insertion in the 
report. Suppose it Imd occupied 20 or 30 pages (and we do not 
bcueve it would have occupied a half of the smaller of these 
numbers), it was just as easy to puhhsh a report of 789 or 799 
pages, as one of 769, or, if the Council were restricted in re- 
^ird to the number ofpages, it would not have been any great loss 
to the pubho, if they naa made room for Dr Duffs letter by the 
retiendiment of a considerable amount of matter that is insert* 
ed Had Mr Bethune chosen to give Dr Duffs letter at 
length, we should have been perfectly willing, and so, we are 
bure, would Dr Duff himself, tW he should hate commented 
it as strenuously as he possibly could but, that letter being 
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Withheld^ we cannot but regard many of the remarks that he 
makes upon it as downn^t slander It u one thing to review 
a book, which is before tne world, and another thing alti^ether 
to review a document, which is accessible to none out the re- 
viewer Had the report been given to the world, before Dr 
Duff left India, the case might not have been q^oite so bad, as 
it is, we cannot conceive how a word of vindication can be 
uttered on behalf of the Council. This however we can tell 
Mr Bethune, that he has alto^ther outwitted himself Dr 
Duff 18 too well known in I^ia for people to take m the 
(diarge of stupidity which Mr Bethune again and again 
virtually bnngs against him, while he withholds the grounds 
on which he bases so preposterous a charge 

In what we have to say further on this subject, it may tend 
somewhat to distinctness if we confine our observations to a no- 
tice of the way in which the pupils of the Ulrlissionary institutions 
are affected by the procedure of the CounciL All that we have 
to say on this point, will be applicable, with a few unimportant 
modifications, to such estabhshments as the Marhm^re, the Par 
rental Academy, and St. Pauls School, while the important 
class of private pay schools fra: native boys bemg conducted, as 
nearly as possible, on the principles of the Government institu- 
tions, it 18 probable that no particular injustice is done to their 
students 

First of all then, we thmk that intelligent and well-inform- 
ed pubhc opinion will bear us out in the assertion, that it may 
be confidently exj^cctcd that the students of the Missionary 
mstitutions are qmte as well educated as those of ihe Govern- 
ment institutions. We have no wish to mstitute compansons 
between individual men but we believe that all, who know any 
thmg about the matter, will admit that the supenntendents of 
the Missionary institutions are not inferior, as a body, in all 
the (Qualifications of scholarship and teacherehip, to the profesr 
Bors m the Government Collies. But they have precisray the 
same matenals to work upon that these professors have, and 
therefore it may be taken for wanted that their students are 
not worse educated Now then, tfie duty of the Council of Edu- 
cation beii^ to select from the students of all institutionB 
those qualified by talents and acquirements for the service of 
Government, and it being notonous that they have not m pomt 
of fact selected any one student from any of the Missionary 
institutions, it will follow, either that they have not done their 
duty, or that their efforts have been frustrated by the counter- 
acting efforts of the eupermtendents of the Missionary insti- 
tutions. Which of these oondusions is the right one ? The 
Council say that it is the latter ** There can w no doubt tlu^t 
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it 18 extremely desirable that, if possible, the conductors of pri- 
vate schools should be induct to allow their pupils to compete 
at the public exanunations , — the Council use this expression 
advisedly, being of opimou, that the reluctance against theor 
aimearance there ia more starongly felt by the masters than the 
scholars of these mstitutions.** Now, while we do not suppose 
that the Bupenntendents of the Missionary institutiom assume 
any right of aUowmff or disaUotLinff the appearance of their pu- 
pils at the Council’s examination, we are willing enough to adimt, 
as they thems^ves make no secret of it, that they not think 
that their students ought to subject themselves to that examma- 
tiou, as at present conducted, believing that justice would not 
be done, either to the students or to the character of the insti- 
tutions in which they have studied. We believe that such 
an opmion is well founded , and that the Councirs utter fiulure, 
in their attempts to do what they were appointed to do, is not 
to any extent due to a factious or vexatious opposition on the 
part of the Missionaries, but is entirely chargeable to the fault 
of the Council We are quite prepared to shew this by simple 
reference to the report b^ore ua And for this puipose we 
must ask the i^ecial attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing questions, forming a part of the examination on " Litera- 
ture Proper” for 1849 — 

Lttebatdrb Fropeb Morning Examinatton [Vot« —Where no die 
tiQct questron tr proposed tba passages aud words mailed m italics aro to 
be fully expluued j 

MITOH 4DO ABOUT SOrHI\a 

1 Give a bnef anal} sis of the plot of the Play and mention the sup 
posed source from which it is taken 

Aoi 1 ScBNS I 

5 Beatrice — Be set up hu bilh here in Messina and challenged Cupid 

at the fiight and my nudes foo! reading the challenge ei I scribed 
for Cupid and challenged him at the bird boh 

8 Beatrice — Be wears hxe faith but as the fathwn of hie hat iC evei 
changes with the next hheh 

Messenger — I see Lady the gentleman le not in gour books 

4 Benedioh (to Pedro) — He is in love — with Hero 
Claudio — If this were so eo were %t uttered ” 

Benedieh IaHo the old tale my Lord tt ta not so nor it teas not 
so but indeed God forbid it should be so 

6 Benedieh — But I hope you have no intention to tuin husband 
Olaudto — T mould scarce trust mvself though I had sworn to the 

contrary if Hero would be my mile” 

JBenedtek Is it come to thib^ Hath not the world one man hut 

he uiU wear this cap with suiptcum * — — - Go to i faith 

if thou wilt thrust thy head in a yoke wear the print of it and sigh 
away Sundays 

« Benedick (to Pedro) — Nay mook not the body of your discourse u 
sometimes guarded with framents and the guards are hnt sbghtly 
hasted on neither ere you fout old ends any fortbar examine your 
consaence 
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Aci II ScflfB I 

7 Clttvho - 

J^riendship ib constant in all ouiei tbings 
Save m the office and affairs of lore 
llierefore all hearts m love, use their own tongiico 
Let every eye negociate for itself 
And trust no agent for beauty is a viitcb 
Against wboee obarins faith melteth into blood 
That IB an accident of hourly proof 
Whiob 1 iniatrusted not 
Paraphrase the whole of this passage 

8 Benmick — She told me not thn^ing I had been myself that I had 

been the pnncee ]eBtor heaping jest upon jest uitA tneh tutpombU 
eonveyanee do 

Act II ScESn III 

9 Pedio — See you where Benedick hath hid himself 

Olai^io 0 very well my Loid this music ended, uell /tt the ltd 
/ox u%th a penny W 01 fh ** 

Acx III Scene I 

10 Hero-^ No tiuly Uiaula she is too disdainful 

1 know her spirits aie as coj and vild 
As haggards Of the lock 
What are haygmda of the rock * 

Point out the aptness of the companson 

Act IV Scene I 

1 1 Leonato — » Being that I flow in gnef 

Ihe subtlest twine may lead me 

Xhib IB one of Shakspeare b shrend ohseivations upon human life Show 
its apphcatioD 

i 2 VfTjee — Nay that s certain we have the exhibition to exanune 
Ooiroet the blunder of the constable 

13 Hero — I never yet saw man 

How wise how noble young bow rarely featured 
* Bvt the UQuld epell him haehttard if fun 
Shed swear the gentleman should be hei sistei 
If black why nature drawing of an antiok 
Made a foul blot if tall a lance ill beaded 
If low an agate veiy vilely out 

She uould tpeU Atm backward —YtheX received notion is here alliid 
edto ^ 

Give the meamnga of an antich^an agate 
Some copies have aglet What is the difibienoe ** 

1)0 you leooUeet a similar companson elsewhere in Shakspeare 
Act n Scene II 

14 Claudto— • Nay but bis lesting spirit, Vrhich is noit crept into a lute 

ttrmg and now govern^ by stops 
Pedro — Indeed that tells a heavy tale 
Conclude he la m love 

Act V ScFNS I 

lo Leona o — Brmg me a father that so loved his clnld 
Whose joy of her is ovei whelmed like mine 
* J | rv *****1 

If such a one aill emilc and stroke his kead, 
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Ory sorroic vng ' hew « hfn he thonid groan 
Pali h grtrf « r/A proi erba make mi^ortune dt uvh 
IVtth candle traatera hrnig him yet to me 
And 1 of liim mill gather patience 

16 Chmdvo — If he be angry he knows how to turn bis girdle 
From what practice was this form of expression derired ^ 

Now we ask out readers to look ewer these questicms care- 
fully, and then to Say, whether there be not a considerable 
number of them, which could not be answered by any can- 
^date whatsoever, unless he had been specially told the an- 
swer Many of the questions are very easy — we have al- 
ready quoted some of them for the very purpose of shewing 
that they axe too easy But, both of the easier and of the more 
difficult ones, there axe several that we are certain could only 
bo answered from memo^ The conclusion then is irresistible 
The particalar pkiys of ShakcepesxG, on which the exammation 
IS to be held at the end of the year, are carefully taught in 
the Goicrnment institutions dunng the year, explanations 
of every difficulty are given by the teachers , and the studenta 
are thoroughly crammed” tor the examination. The pro- 
fessors and teachers of the Government institutions regud it 
as their duty, thus to cram their students , and so it is, lu so 
far as duty consists in the fulfilment of a contract But the 
Missionary teachers hai e another duty to perform and they 
cannot leave that duty unfulfilled, m oidcr to cram their stu- 
dents for such an examination. 

Who then is to blame ’ The Missionancs, or the Council 
of Education? Ought the Missionaries to adapt their course 
of mstruetion to the requirements of the Council ^ Or ought 
the Council to adapt their requirements in some degree to the 
several courses of instruction pursued in the different classes 
of schools, whoso students they are required to examine * If 
Lord Hardinge’s minute, which is the fons et origo of the whole 
matter, is to be our guide, the question is already answered 
If the Council's own interpretation of tliat minute is entitled 
to any consideration, that interpretation is decidedly agamst 
themselves. When they put forth, m 1845, that apology, to 
which we have already alluded, they fully admitted that, for 
that year only, they were not doing what the minute required 
of them blit they excused themselves on the ground that it did 
not lie within their power, on account of the want of time elaps- 
ing between the publication of the minute and the holding of 
the examinatiCHi. But they ha^ e gmie on ever since, doing pre- 
cisely the some thing every year ftiat they did then , and now 
seem to desire peo^e to believe that they are doing the very 
thing that they were appointed to do Which is right ’ 
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The Council of 1845^ or tbe Council of 1849 ? Out iheir 
own mouths thej are condemned. 

As to the fault of the Council^ then, in failing to dischai^e 
the duty assigned to them by Lord Hardmge’s minute, we 
hold that there cannot be a doubt That minute required them 
to report to the Government the names of those students, who 
were quabfied for the pubhc service. It is a notonous fact that 
there are multitudes of students m the Missionary institutions, 
who are well qualified for this service , and yet not one of their 
names has e>er appeared on the Council’e bst. We hold it 

? roved, that the absence of these names is solely due to the 
/ouncd’s havmg adopted a test, whidi must, of necessity, fail to 
bring out the qualifications of those students, while it gives 
fiir more than a due value to the qualifications of other students 
With the examination, viewed as a test for the scholarships m 
the Government Colleges, as indicating the amount of attention 
that has been paid by the students to the lessons of the year, 
and the way in which they have remembered the explanations 
of particuL^ passages given them by their teachers, we have no 
fault to find. But viewed as a test, either of talents or acqiure- 
ments generally, it is utterly worthless. 

Xow if justice 16 to be done to the students of all mstitu- 
tions, the examination must either be of such a kmd, that the 
mere recollection of what has been told by the teacher to one 
class of the students, and not told by the teacher to the 
other class, shall not go for any thing (whereas now it goes for 
nearly all) , or dse it must be of such a kmd, that the re^ 
collection of what has been told by the one class of teachers, 
shall go for as much as the recollection of what has been 
told by the other class. We shall not be deterred by the 
sneer that Mr Bethune directs against Dr Duff (when he 
says, that it seems to be recommended that Shakespeare and 
Pope should be discm^ed for Pollock and Montgomeiy) from 
expressing our conviction, that the generahty of students in 
the Missionary inetitutions have quite as much knowledge 
of English hterature as the generality of students m we 
Government mstitutions , and that they would stand a fair 
test with as much credit to themselves and their teachers. 
But until the Council choose to adopt such a test, we think 
the conductors of the Missionary mstitutions act wisely and 
kindly, when they recommend their students to keep aloof irom 
the examination altogether Whenever the two classes of 
students have come mto fair competition, the result has been 
any thing rather than discreditable to the Missionary-taught 
students. Let the records of the Medical College be searched, 
and we venture to say that they will pro^e that the Missionary 
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Btudenta have actually distinguished themselyes more than the 
Goveimnent students , that^ m point of fftct, the proportion 
in 'wbieh the highest honours have been gained bj the former, as 
compared with the latter, is considerably greater than the ratio 
of the number of students lyhy is this ^ Simply because 
the test at the Medical College is a hur test, whereas the test 
for Government employment is eCTegionsly unfair It is 
scarcely necessary then to point out Ae &llacy in the following 
reasonmg emjdoyed by Mr Bethune — The Council are far 

* from wishing to detract ai^ thing from the merit of the Mis- 
‘ sionaiy schools. The^ bebeve, on the contrary, that the mo- 

* ral and religious trainmg, which the students of these schools 

* receive, is of the highest value to them m every respect , that 

* It not only exercises a wholesome influence on theur life and 
‘ conduct, but that the mdirect effect of the lessons, which they 

* so receive, is to render them zealous for their own improve- 
' ment, and more capable of mtcllectoal development, than 

* others who have not the same advantages. They think that 

* Dr Duff and the gentlemen whose opimons he is said to re- 
‘ present, have abandoned the high ground which they nught 
' have taken, if they hod professed t£eir conviction that their 
‘ pupils nught contend at no disadvantage with those of Go- 

* vernment schools, notwithstanding the time bestowed on these 

* extraneous studies The Council are of opinion that they 
‘ might have expected, even with respect to the results of a 
' merely secular examination, that this time would be found to 

* have been not unprofitably employed.” Mr Bethune is q mte 
right as to what might be expected to be the bearing of the 
scheme of education adopted in the Missionary institutions on 
“ the results of a merely secular examination,” but q[uite wrong 
as to Its bearing on the results of the examination instituted 
by the Council 

Nearly a similar objection applies to the mathematical and 
physical department ot the examination This consists of two 
parts, called ” book-work” and “ problems.” But if any one will 
take the trouble to examme carefully tlie specimen of answers 
contained in tiie report, he will perceive at once that the fate of 
the battle depenck upon the former part Of the “ problems” 
proposed, a large proportion are not attempted to be solved , 
some are solved partially » or imperfcctlv, some arc wrong altoge- 
ther, and all that are done are clumsily done It is, then, upon 
the book-work” that the matter mainly depends. Hence that 
a student may have a fair chance, he must have studied from the 
very books from which the questions are taken There may be 
no special reason why the Missionary text-books should not be 
same m this department with those of the Goverihnent. But 
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it 18 eoougii tliHt ihey nmy not be the eamej and m some cases 
WL believe that they are not the same , and it la no part of ^e 
duty assigned to the Council to dictate or prescribe to the Mis- 
sionary toicherB what text-books they are to employ 
Alto^etherj although not so mark^y m the ma^ematical as 
m the Uterory department, it is to us pmectly evident that the 
most successful student will not be the best scholar, but the 
best-crammed on a certain range of subjects, or rather, what is 
&r worse, on a certain number of books. Now for this there 
might have been some excuse offered on behalf of the Council, 
bad they been set to carry out a narrow-minded and illiberal re- 
solution, that required a certam amount of prafesswnal know- 
ledge, as mdicati^ fitness for a particular empbyment. But 
when they have cramped Xiord Hardinge's hberal and mtdhgent 
requirement for well-^uoated men into a requirement for wdl- 
oiammod men, we can speak of their conduct m no oth^ terms 
than those of unnutipated censure However mere utihtanans 
may re^ird it, the enlightened statesman, who ongmated the mea- 
sure, did both a wise and a useful thmg, when he appointed an 
int^ectual qualification as essential to employment m respon- 
sible stations, but the Council of Education does an exceed- 
ingly foolish -^ing,and a thing that would be mudi better than 
li is, were it merely useless, when they convert the mtelleotual 
into a merely mnemonic quabficatioii. Whether we regard 
tho main olgect of the Gnvemm^General’s resolubon as being 
to give to the State the services of the best-educated men, or to 
^ve a stimulus to really good and sound edneabon, the ten- 
dency of the method admted W the Counml is decidedly to 
counteract that object If the Council would select bioee stu- 
dents who evmce a healthy and .vi^otoub understanding, who 
can think vigoroudy, and egress their thoughts manfiilly (whe- 
ther fluently mr not, it matters little) and recommend mem to 
the Oovemment , — if they would let it be felt that mere cram- 
ming, whether of Shakespeare and Pope, or of Pollock mid Mont- 
gomery, bears nopneem their marKet, — then good would be 
done the Hon’blc Company would get better servants , die peo- 
ple would be better educated , and the tune would amve sooner 
than it IS likely to do, when India shall take her iwhtful place 
amongst the mvihzed and intelhgent nabons. lately mere 
needs be no great diflSculty m selecting those men, whom it is 
the duty, and ought to be me delight, of the Council to htmour 
If the Council would but set about it under the guidance of 
frank, ingenuous, common sense, and would discard the coun- 
sels of ''i^olosbc pedantry, they would neither m (me case out 
of a hundred admit into the list an mdividual who ought to be 
excluded, nor exclude two or three who ought to be included. 
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At preBent tliev admit many who were better kept oul, and 
keep out a whole dassj which doubtless compreheudfl many ho 
ou^t to bo admitted. 

We have hitherto looked at the matter in a theorebcai point 
of view, but we shall come to precisely the same conclusion, if 
we look at its practical working hitherto The report informs 
us, that in the five } ears, 1845 to 1849 mcluaive, the Council 
have passed thirty-five students, viz. — six m the first cla^, and 
twenty-nme in the second. Of these it appears that four are now 
dead, e^ht are still pursuing their studies, eight are employed 
by the Council itself in educational service , two are employed in 
mercantile ofiSoes, seven are public cheers, and six are still enjoy- 
mg ohwn cum digmtate If we suppose that two, out of the four 
that are dead, were appointed to pubbe offices, we find that 
the utmost that the Council has done, 1ms been to provide iime 
public servant^^ including a Conservancy Comuuscnoncr, whose 
appointment is not strict]^ a Government one, and who did not 
obtain his appomtment through the circumstance of hib name 
bemg on the Couned’s list Ilencu it folio Wb that scan ely 
any young men from the Missionary Institutions bi\e been 
krat out of employment by the Couned’s test and tlub, wo 
tai^ it, IS the reason why the te'«t has been hitlieito allow 
ed to oontmue m use Wc icmcinbcr a certain dihtitijriuHh 
ed man's bemg asked by a Puiliamentuy CommiUtc, wlie- 
thor he had said of a cortam institution that ** it was a uui- 
aance’* , and he answered, that altliough he could uot lecoUect 
what expressions might ha\e escaped hmi in unguarded moments, 
ho thought it very unlikely that he should Imie aj>plied that 
e^nthet to it, as he always regarded it “not as a nuisaiiui., but 
rather as a nullity ” Now it is because the Couneds exauuna^ 
tion has been heretofore far more of a iiuUity than of a nui- 
sance, that it has been patiently borne AVe should imagine that 
the Government will t.re lon^ require of the Couned to com ext 
it from a nuUxW mto an ulbty But the moment it becomes 
an uUity, it will be apparent to all that it is a nmsance, and Ihe 
MiBSionanes wdl raise their voice for its removal Nor wiU 
that voice be disregarded by the Goiernmeiit, inasmuch as it 
wdl have bofti right and expediency on its side. If the Coun- 
cil, with all its cumbrous and expensive machinery, can only fur- 
ni^ seven students each year on an average, who, in the esti- 
mation of their own teachers, are qualified for the public service, 
the Ghovemment clearly cannot afford to slight the efforts of 
those, who, without asl^g for anv Guv eminent aid at all, arc 
raising up a body of young men, many of whom have been 
tried and found abundantly quahfied for that service 
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Art III * — The Times Newspaper London 1851 

KbfI/ECTing uTOn the melancholy truth of the statement 
litely made by Mr Hume m the Houee of CommonB, that 
he thought that, lookup at the population and situation of 
< India, its connexion with England, and the resources of both 
‘ countries, there was too great an mdination to treat India as if 
‘ it were some mmor colony, scarcely worthy of a moment’s con- 
* Bideration,” we almost feel disheartened nom attempting any 
consideration of the measure, upon which so much of evil car 
good IS dependant What ava^ it to number the many mU- 
Hons of subjects, to allude to the resources, to sketch the 
power, and to hint at the inherent weakness of our vast Empire, 
when all that is said, or that may he written, finds no ear 
when a gigantic glass-shop m the rark, a shake of Dr Wise- 
man’s cordinal-c^ped head, or a motion on that delectable de- 
partment, the W cods and Forests, produces far higher mterest, 
and creates much greater commotion, than any question, howui er 
weighty, involvmg the interests of India. i et we cannot pa- 
tiently submit to see India treated as if it were a fiirm belong- 
ing to the twenty-four Directors m esse or m posse — a patent 
estate bclongmg to tliat body of very able and very experi- 
enced men,” as Lord John Russell styles them , and, however 
hopeless the task may seem, we have resolved to make the endea- 
vour to awaken attention to the magnitude and the importance 
of timdy inquiry, prior to any legislative enactment connected 
vnth the now rapidly appnoochmg close of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter 

l!his IS the more imperatively a duty, inasmuch as Mr C 
AiKtey’s motion has had a result, which, whether or not antioi- 
pated, entitles him tu the gratitude of India He has pretty 
plainly developed what the Court of Directors deem 'a satisfiic- 
tory’ inquiry, as well as the course they are prepared to recom- 
mend, and to pursue in order to enable the public to pronounce upon 
the existing state of India. Nothii^ can well be imagined more 
oonvement far the Court of Directors, or more likely to suit their 
purposes, than the suggestions which Sir J W Hogg somewhat 
prematurely hazarded That Mr Melville and Sir J W Hogg 
be entrustM with the preparation and selection of information 
from the India House, ana that statesmen, like Lord Hardinge 
and Lord Dalhouaie, be the evidence adduced before a commit- 
tee, 18 the foreshadowing of as snug an arrangement as the 
Leadenhall-street Cabinet could well have devised But it may 
be doubted whether the public will be equally contented with 
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tills ingenious and ingenuous programme of the two Directors, 
Sir J W Hogg and Jlr Msugles and we in India must 
certainly raise our voices, however httle they may be listened 
to, against tins mode of rc-gianting the Charter of one of 
the noblest empires ever entrusted to a conquering natiom 
For seven years, we have, with umform moderation both of 
praise and of censure as respects the Government, and with 
hearty earnestness as regards the welfare of the millions under 
British rule, sought to present to the public, whether m India 
or in England, correct views. We have endeavoured honestly 
and faithfully to advance the cause of truth , and, having now 
grown somewhat old in the habit of speakmg plainly, we feel 
it a duty to protest against any such farcicai mvestigation as 
Sir J W Hogg and Mr Mangles evidently contemplate, 
and to call attention to suggestions, whi<di savour of anything 
rather than the searchmg mquiry, whioli both of these gentlemen 
ostensibly court, but remly seek to elude India, like Miss Tal- 
bot, 18 a very interesting waid, with a rather large fortune 
to be disposed of, and tins parallel must have been runmng m 
Mr C Anatom’s head, when he said that one might suppose 
that the East India Company was an angelic hierarchy, and 
that the Board of Controul was a community of archangels,” 
but, as m the one case, the public would rather hear some one 
eUc’s story as well as the Bishop of Clifton’s, so, m the other, 
both India and England would rather hear some other evidence 
besides that of the mgmtaries of the India Board and Leaden- 
hall-street, or of their Cardinals a latere, Hardmge and 
Dalhousie — both able men doubtless, but having some small 
interest in, or hopes from, the tempomhties of the con- 
clave of Mr Anstcy’s Learlenhall-street arcliangels An 
inquiry, to be satisfactory, must not be limited to a well got 
flourish of trumpets. We have felt the pulse of India suflS- 
ciently well to know that the men of nund among her milhons 
(there are a few, tiiough this scheme ignores their existence) 
Will deem such an mvestigation mere mockery and the British 
legislature, instead of being regarded with respect and confi- 
dence, will be held as much on a par m point of pnnciple 
and independence with one of the native Durbars— Offering 
rather m the magmtude of the field offered for the euccessfm 
play of mterested ingenuity, than in the character of the assem- 
bly Let it be remembered, that m India the enhghtenment of 
the nuUions may, m our estimation, judged by European stand- 
ards, be small but no one, who has mixed with and really 
knows the pecqile of India, will ever be found to compare their 
capacity and keenness for suspicion and distrust with their 
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enlightenment They will draw shrewd condoaonB, if a Com- 
mittee place themadyoB m the hands of the India Hoase, 
and adopt the convement couree so oonsideiatdy chalked out 
for them by Sir J W Hogg Natives are proyerbially expert 
m arrayi^ evidence suitedto any object, wmch they may Imve 
in view The art la an old one m Lidia , and it has here so many 
ad^ts, that if it be worth a thought to maintain the character 
of we Houses of Parliament for probity, for high and strict 
mtegnty, free from all suspicion of tnck and jobbery, we ven- 
ture to reoommmidlhe adoption of a wider circle, from whence 
to ehat information , and that any committee, grapphng with 
the vast and important suluect of the present and future 
admmiBtiation of India, should be careful not to permit them- 
selves to be restricted to the sphere indicated by the Court of 
Directors. 

Stars may do mdifferently well to steer by occasionally , but 
when the gem ship’s timbers and soundness are to bo exammed, 
and her sea-worthmess tested for another voyage, we would pre- 
fer hearing what Tom, the carpenter, had to say on the matter, to 
questioning the pole star, or any other fixed or erratic luminary 
In fact Govemors-Geneml are for too meteonc, pass far too 
rapidly, and at too high an elevation, ever to have a piaoticnl 
insight into the working of the machmery of Government 
amongst the numerous and vanous population of India and 
almost nec^aarily they both come and depart entirely ignorant 
of the real wants, fedings and character of the millions sub- 
jected to theu: rule. Consider for a moment the two exemplars 
of Sir J W Hogg Lord Hardmgi., who always candidly 
avowed hiB complete ignorance of e> cry thing connected wiw 
the end administration, and therefore left all m the hands of 
his civd secretaries, was, the greater part (d* his short stay in 
India, either wholly absorbed by makmg preparations for 
or by sbani^ m its fatigues and vicissitudea What is a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons likely to ehcit on the great 
Bubpects of the trade, the finances, the laws, aiiud the general 
civd admimstration of the Indian Government from such an 
evidence, but a hazy reflection of the opimon^ which he took 
at second hmid from the umI secretaries, in whom he reposed 
confidence? These opinions he never had the leisure, and 
ncier pretended to submit to any mvestigation his own. 
Somethu^ of the viciBsitudeB of ms Sutlej campaignB, if so 
mdmed, he might be able to disclose , somewhat too of fhe 
diplomatic timisactions in which he was engaged, and of his 
G}memcral Punish policy , but who in his senses would look 
for more — would cxi>ect from him comprehensive sound deep 
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▼lewB on the infinite vanety of qnestionB which ehould form the 
object of mqimy before the Committee? Certainlj no (me 
in India, who had opportunities of Beeme and knowing l^ord 
Hardmge. 

Agam, take the other exemplar. Lord Dalhousie. £ven 
Sir J W Hogg, when quoting hie Lordship’s energy, 
humamty, and extraordinary t^nts for administration, 
could only instance the Funjib, os the scene of the exercise of 
these qu^ties. !Now granting, whidi we doubt, that Lord 
Dalhousie had maBtered every tfong connected with the Funjib, 
that it were the garden, whudi the Director represented it to 
be , and that money has been liberaUv spent there, which no 
body doubts — still the country of the five nvers is a small part 
of the widep-spread empire under lus sway The Funjilb is not 
India and though the Committee would naturally be interestr 
ed in what Lord Dalhousie might have to say of the tract in 
question and its adnuniatration, it would scarcely look for 
much more than that, and such general acquamtmice with the 
mam features of the financial state of the empire, as preeses 
itself more immediately upon a Govemor-Genearal’s atten- 
tion. The Committee comd not expect a practical insight 
mto much more than what we have sketch^ from the two 
Directorial exemplars We insist, therefore, upon the absolute 
neceeaity for a for wider range of inquiry, tmin that of the 
English statesmen who have governed India, whether limited to 
these two, or indludmg others, who are to the full as able, 
though (it may be presumed) not likely to be such partial wit- 
nesses, os those thus sdeoted by the court. Statesmen, whe- 
ther partial or impartial, sent to govern, are too transitory a 
ohue to sound the exigencies of the Indian community Take 
their evidence by all means, whether fiivounng or hostile but 
give it no more than its due weight, and, mst^ of r^arding it 
as exclusively the testimony of value, and despismg that derived 
frenn other sources, drop your diafts below uie upper surtaoe, 
and sixik deep through all the strata , you will be none the 
worse for learning '9^t kmd of soil your borer has to traverse, 
and you can never know when it may strike upon a generous 
{prmg, that shall come welling up to refresh your labour The 
Artesian fountains of experience and infimnation scnuetimes he 
low , and are not confined to the cilass, that is the tartest tune 
in India, sees usually the least of that wide country, and, whilst 
there, is surrounded by an atmosphere, which too often prevents 
its beholdmg clearly, what otherwise it might have a chance of 
aeemg anght, were the haze and doud of official prejudice 
neither so thick nor so constantl y enveloping 
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Pailmmentaiy tactiGs admit of tho exhibition of gint diier- 
sity of manceuyres bat none of thcue requiies lesa abibt7» and 
la of H poBser or more palpable kind than that, which, to cover 
a plentiful lack of argumeDt, hae recourae to giving a general 
question a personal bearing Mr Anstej’s motion had evidently 
as httle connection with any mere personal question of the 
ability, or the reverse, of the present Governor-General, as it 
had with California or the Dresden conferences. There was no 
wiE^ to impale any one of the tnumvuate, Lord Dalhousie, 
Sir H Fottmger, or Lord Falkland. Great general questions 
were the object of ihe motion This the Premier acknowledged, 
but adroitly took advantange of the aoknowledpaent, to give 
a personal turn to the delate, and to oppose th^e sending out 
Commissioners to India to inquire mto matters upon the spot, 
on the ground that Mr Anstcy had stated nothing to shew, 
either t^t Lord Dalhousie was incompetent to conduct the 
Government, or that any measures recently taken required m- 
vestigation and that the presence of Commissioners would 
produce great excitement throughout India, and would for a 
tune desfroy all authority in that conntry Of course H(^g 
and Mangles followed the lead and Lord Dalhousie must 
really feel under great obligations to Lord J BusselL for 
mooting the question of bis incompetence, and to Hc^g 
and Mangles for their defence of his adinimstrative ability, 
which had never been attacked But, though it must be very 
gratifyu^ to the Governoi>General to have such an apologist 
as Sir J W Hogg, and to be the object of his sentimental 
expression of sympathy for physical suflenngs, we should doubt 
whether his Lorasoip would altogether feel flattered at the con- 
Biderate skill of his friends, who, when deeming themselves 
attacked and m danger, thus parade him — make lum a sort of 
cushion, whu h first has to bear the blows of their adversaries, 
and then is employed to try and smother them. The defence 
was so entirely gratuitous, so unnecessary, and so uncalled for, 
that the motive, which led to its being made, is perfectly trans- 
parent. To de^en the battering ram of Anatey and Bright, a 
cotton bale was to be swung over the wall. AT importet of course, 
what happens to the convenient bale, so long as the citadel is 
unshaken 

To plain men like ourselves, who are hving m the midst 
of the millions of India, and who have had oppmtumties 
of knowu^the temper and feehngs of the people mtimately for 
years, and have been in contact and communication with all 
dasses, high and low, rich and poor, chiefs and ryots, and 
that too m many different quarters of India, the apprdicnsiona 
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of the worthy Premier, aa to the deatmction c£ autiiority 
from the presence of CommisaioneKi, are ae arrant a bug-bear 
as the Riifiso-phobia of 1838, when the A%ban war was under- 
taken. K proof were requmed of the advantage^ that would 
be denved from local investigation into the chief questions 
which affect the welfare of India, we should need none more 
satiB&ctoiy than the debates on Mr Anstey’s motion , for, from 
the reported speeches of those who addressed the house on 
that occasion, it is qnite dear, that neither those, who made 
and support^ the motion, nor those who omiosed it, not even 
excepting among the latter Sir J W Hogg, knew well 
what they were talkmg about. The one party was as va^e 
in its comprehension of Sie existing state of affairs, as the oAer 
was vague m its fears, and shulffin" in its elusions both 
parties, and that third great p^y, the British people, indubita- 
bly need enhghtcnment. We are convinced tW it would 
have been eqimlly safe and politic on the part of the Court ot 
Directors, instead of opposing, to have frvoured hlr Anstey’s 
motion in its entireness, and to have not only assented to, but 
also urged, the despatch of Commissioners for local inquiry 
m India. The oiYposition of the Court of Directors to this 
measure cannot fril of exciting violent euspicions both ui 
Lngland and in India, for, if the administration of the latter 
country be what Sir J W Hogg represents it, why evince 
such apprehension of a few parliamentary Commissioners '' 
why elude local investigation ? why cut off the natives of India 
from a smgle opportunit) of givmg expression to their views 
and opimons’ this will not look well, and is the more 
impohtic, os, although the administration of India has its faults 
and its ^oit-Qommgs, we ace eeofideut that the ultimate result 
of the most searching investigation, which Commissioners could 
institute, would not, on the whole, prove un&vourablc, and might 
be productive of much friturc benefit, by brmgin^ home to the 
minds of unprejudiced men, m whom the Bntiim people had 
confidence the inherent difficulties besetting some of the great 
questions, which have attracted most the attention of the pub- 
hc m England 

It 13 evident that Mr Anstcy Liraself had a very limited idea 
of the amount of labour, ability, and energy, which, in order to 
work out his views, would have been essential , and, had we 
made any objection to his proposal, it would have been on 
the ground that it would be found difficult m practice to secure 
the instruments requisite for the due fulfilment of so onerous 
and important a dutv Two or three Commissioners would 
have been useless. A Commission for euh Presidency, of auffi-* 
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cient btrongth to be able to sub^divide into minor sections, so 
as to effect a distnbution of labour, would hare been indispenaar 
ble The difficulty of obtaining a conuBiseiioii of such strengtii, 
in whose members 4 iie nation should have confidence, would 
liave proved by no means trifling, and we can understand its 
forming an obiection of scone valimty, though one which might, 
and ought to have been surmounted , for, as we profess to rule 
India, not alone with respect to the interests of the British 
people, but also with reference to those of our native subjects, 
the legislature should have felt imperatively called upon to 
surmount the difficulty In no other way, but by sufficient, 
unbiassed, competent, local mvestimtion, could the mind and 
wishes of the native community, weir content or discontent, 
their expression or the reverse, be ascertamed To those ac 
tually exermong authority, under a system to which they have 
been trained, and of which they form the working niacmnery, 
no native will unbosenn himselt Independence of thought and 
speech forms no part of the native character , and the ffiread of 
authority and of offendmg those who actuaUy do, or shortly 
mapr, wield it, checks all mdependent expression of opinion. 
It 18 rare indeed that a native makes a confidant of any Luro* 
peon servant of the Company, civil or mihtary He will always 
praise our institutions, our courts, our fisi^ arrangements, 
our conduct — yet usually with the addition of a “ but,” followed 
by remarks, which, though solicitously guarded, indicate the 
existence a something in courts, conduct, mstitutions, and 
fiscal arrangements, not in harmony with the habits and feeing 
of the people. The praise is merely to pioneer and smooth the 
way for a guarded retractation of all re^ approval. A Com- 
miesion would have sounded these dispositions and views the 
more effectually, inasmuch as it would be felt and known that, 
invested by the Imperial Farliomcnt with ample powers and 
authority to examine, the memhers were independent of the 
machmery of the local Government, and not wedded to its 
views or system at the same time the consciousness, that the 
CommissKm was merely inquisitorial and transitory, would chedc 
the expression of mere fnvolpus accusations and discontent, 
as calculated to work, when the Commission was withdrawn, to 
the disadvantage of those, who gave vent to such ebullitions. So 
great is the dr^ m an Eastern mmd of the executive authority 
and its machmery, that the Commissioners, m lieu of shaking the 
''pint of subordination, would bave esqierienced that one of 
their greatest difficulties arose from the overwhelming awe, which 
chokes all expression of thought in a native, until he imagines 
he has discovered what it is wished that he should say The 
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Conmueeion would not assuredly have found itself embarrass- 
ed by the independence of tone of its native informants 

the utter silence of the Premier and bu: J W Ho^ 
on tilie subject of native testimony, we suppose tJiat it is deem- 
ed unnecessary to consult the views and opmions of our native 
subjects for it is plam that there are not more than lialf-fl- 
dozen men, who would go to England for the purpose of an- 
swering the queries of a parhamentary Committee, and that, 
out of that half-a-dozen, the pioportiou is small that are of any 
cahbre of intellect. Among Hindus, Dwarkanath Tagores 
are scarce, and few or none of that great class of our po- 
pulation would cross the ocean on such a nussion yet the Im- 
du mmd is calm, temperate, clear and subtile m all apper- 
taining to its temporal concerns. It is searcbing in the observa- 
tion of mdividuiu character, watches with all the attention 
of deep self-interest the course of our administration, and 
the working of our measures , and, although one could not 
perhaps be mduced to proceed to Lnglanu for the purpose 
of appeanng before a mrhamentary Committee, many could 
be produced before a Uoimnission sitting on the spot — able 
and intdligent men too — who on the various questions of 
paramount importance to India, could, if they pleased, gne 
valuable information, and, what is of still greater consequence, 
unfold the latent opmions and real feelings of the Hindu po- 
pulation. The Mussulman is less averse to crossing the sea , and 
a four number might be selected, who have had some experience 
of, and acquaintance with, ^e workup of our system , but being 
trained m that system, and for the most port havmg had little 
or no CMWienee elsewhere, their views are limited, btill from 
among tms dass too, some useful information might be derived, li 
they had an opportunity of speakmg out but no great proportion 
of them would wiUingfy proceed to England for that purposa 
The whole tendency of our admmistration has of late yemrs 
been to annihilate or reduce to insignificance, not only the 
pnnoes hostile to our supremacy, with whom we came into con- 
met, but idso the minor ^as of prmces and diiefo, with whom we 
hod no each <|uarrcL The gentry of the land has, throughout 
our own provinces, almost wholly disappeared, and the poverty- 
stricken and depressed remnants of this once consideiMle and 
mfiuential class hide their want and their wounded pnde in 
jealous seclusion. Neither chiefs nor broken-down gentry 
can be ejected to visit England with the view of laying 
their opinmns before Parliament How then are the thou^ts 
and fe^nga of these stiU important, though subdued, classes to 
be asoertimied, or theu* grieft learnt, but by local rnguiTyr* 

• 
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Suralj, if India is to be governed, not Altogether irrespective- 
Jy of the real sentiments of the different classes of its ^ast tind 
lielerogcneons population, wisdom and humanity, as well as 
bound policy and the associated mterests of Great Bntam, all 
combine to render a esU for native evidence advisable Can 
we honestly or consistently exclude it, and shrmk from thus 
testing the vaunts repeated ad naitseam of our mtegnty, hbe- 
inJit} , and consideration ? Most men will answer at once that 
wo cannot, except at the expense of our character and preten- 
sions If this be granted, will it be alleged that to send to 
Enghnd two or thi^ picked natives, duly selected by the In- 
dian Government and its subordinates, will answer the purpose, 
and furnish a Blue Book with a specious sprmkUng of Mussul- 
man or Hindu opimon and testimony, m order to w^ away 
the chaige of ignoring the feelings of the milhons of India ? 
Tew bej ond tiie precincts of the India House or Cmon Bow 
Will hazard the assertion, that such a caricature of native testi- 
mony would be satisfactory either to England or India, How 
then remove the blot except by local investigation of Commi&‘ 
sioncrs ? Herein woulu have lam the chief advantage of a 
Commission sent out to India , for, m other respects, however 
great Lhc abilities and the eneigies of the gentlemen selected 
for tins weighty office, the time at their disposal would scarce- 
Iv have sufficed for more than a somewhat superficial mvestiga- 
tion, if all the complicated questions mooted % the Mancliester 
f-i nool were to be colored and scrutimzed. The great and 
cluef utihtv of the Commission would have been to guage the 
feelings and opinions of the native commnmty, to ascertain 
their exact position with reference to their immediate supenora, 
and to bear back to the Parhmnent an unprejudiced rcpoi’t of 
what they had heard and seen. Enjoying the confidence of the 
British public, the representatives of the British people would 
have made their statement free from suspicion, and would have 
satisfied their constituents and the nation far more effectually 
than will be the result of any other course It is not, that we 
doubt that there are servants of the Company, who are both 
capable and wilhng to give truthful independent testimony and 
sound honest opinions but necessarily their evidence would be 
regarded by the bulk of the English nation as that of mtei> 
ested partial witn^ses, and would not carry the weight, which 
would be granted undouhtingly to the repo^ of Comnussioners. 

Thc‘>o remarks are written m no gpint of hostility to the 
services m Indio. We are confident that the Government of 
India 18 well anti ably served, and our pages have often shewn 
that we have pleasure m doing these services ample justice 
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Indeed, bnt for die &ct that Sir J W Hogg takes occasion 
to defend the citiI service, os a body free from oomiption or 
depravity, twisting Mr Anstcy’s motion into a special on- 
slaught upon that body, and then very gallantly undertaking 
their defence with the same good taste as he exhibited with 
respect to Lord Dalbousie, we should never have deemed it 
necessary to allude to the favourable opimon of the services 
which we entertain But, with such an instance before our 
eyes of the perversion of a man’s motion and meaning, it is 
necessary to state that we see no connexion between the 
general objections to a system as advanced by Mr C Anstoy, 
and a spcciiic attack upon one class of the Company’s servants. 
Mr Anstey’s views may he those of a poison but superficially 
acquainted with most of the sulnectB on which he dnates, and 
his animadversions on the general system of administration may 
he rather crude , but what ou earth has this to do with the 
corruption or dcpravily of the civil service? About as much 
as the sending out Comnussioners to India would have had with 
the incompetence of Lord Dalhousie When men in the posi- 
tion of Directors approach the truly great subject of legislating 
for India in such a spirit, they do more to warrant the sweeping 
condemnation, and the desire for thorough root-and-branch 
changes evmced by their opponents, than sm the arguments of 
the latter can effect Beeourse to sudi subterfuge is suicide , 
they cut their own throats 

is ow, although our administration m India is far, very far 
from being perfect, and the constitution of the Home branches 
of the Indian Government is very faulty, and capable of great 
improvement, we are no means anxious to witness India 
transferred to the Colonial Department. That would indeed be 
a fatal consummation, and the turmng pomt in all human pro- 
bability of the destmy of this magnmeent empire. Whether 
justly, or not, it has been boldly won. Wo wi^ to see it 
henceforth wii^y ruled, and firmly kept , and as we do not think 
tnat this object would be secured by transferrm^ its adminis- 
tration to the Colonial Department, and are of opinion that 
the Jme adopted by Sir J W Hogg, in endeavouring to smother 
and circumscribe evidence and rnmrrnation, is pregnant with evil, 
and calculated to foster and provoke ill-^ounded suspicions, and 
to favour the entertainment of propositions for total changes, 
which, instead of amending the constitutioDS of the Homo 
branch of the Government of India, would be more likely to 
substitute one of unstable character and irregular action, and 
might be productive of much evil both to En^nd and India, < — 
we purpose, m a series of short articles, to review the various 
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subjects, w^luch beur upon the question of the future Govem 
lacnt of India, in the hope that a plain im^wrtial exanunation 
oi these subjects ma> be alike favouiuble to improTemeot in 
Home and m the Indian branches of the administration. 

The subjects are too extensive, too various to altow of con- 
densation into a single article, and our readers must pennit 
our remarks to be presented piecc-meal, bearing m minf f 
the multi&rious matters, that have an important influence on 
the general question at issue, which may be propounded as 
being, What is the best admuustiation tor India m relation 
to its own welfere and prospentv, and to its connection with 
Great Britain * We hold that the mterests of the two coun- 
tries are mtunately blended, and that, circumstanced aa both 
are, any policy, which places these mterests in antagonism, is 
neither sound nor wise. Froyidence has thrown upon the Bri- 
tish nation the heavy responsibihty of an empire numherui^ 
many nullions of souls , and according as our nue proves bene- 
ficent, or the reverse, will Bngland herself denve advantage or 
loss, honour or disgrace, the admiration or the contempt of that 
world, which has sdways rerarded India as one of the most en- 
viable of posBCssiona In the scheme of Divine providence, the 
judgments upon nations appear more sure and unfading than 
upon individuals Retribution follows misgovemment with an 
non step, and crushes with inevitable rmn the children and 
children’s children of an oppressing nation Strange as it 
znny seem to some of our readers, this idea is prevalent amongst 
the imlliona of India and we have heard the speech of an 
intelligent and wealthy Hindu, when he witnessed a long 
course of unscrupulous conduct and successful corruption m 
a high British functionary — ** Well, if the Enghsh send us such 
* men as these, their days are numbered they will not long 
^ be allowed to keep this country ” So spoke one, who could 
enlmhten, on seveiai important subjects, any Comxuission sent 
to India. The speech was spoken m bitterness at what was 
passing before his eyes, and therefore was not of general ap- 
plication , but it proves that, no matter what a man's religion 
may be, when he sees the great prmoiples of mtegnty and 
justice departed from, there anses at once the mtemal assurance 
of an avenging arm , and the conviction paves the way for the 
coming retribution. Wc err greatly, when upon differences of 
creed, or the existence of gross superstition, wo found arguments 
hostile to clearness of vision with respect to teo^ral matters. 
The Hindu, the Hussulman, the Buddhist, the rarsi, sees his 
way ehrewdly euoiimh m worldly offiurs and, in arrogating for 
the seri ants of the East India Company clearer pow ers of percc})- 
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tion as to tlie real feelings, wishes and interests of the multifoTm 
classes under &eir domiiuon» there is more of the presumption 
ansing fiom a BnmrficiaJ aoqnamtance with the people, than 
of deep -views and knowledge of their characters. 

In support of the institutions, which the British supre- 
macy has imposed upon India, there is far too great a 
tendency on the part of our functionaries to disre^rd, and 
indeed to despise, the judgment of tho veir people mr whom 
these mstitutioiia are framed, and who can best judge m many 
respects, though possibly not m all, of their adaptation to 
the wants of we cominuiuty, and their favourable or unfavour- 
able operation. We have always observed that the more 
intiinately a European officer became conversant with the 
real^^ewB and opinions of the various classes with whom 
duty Drought him mto contact, m direct proportion to his abih~ 
ty and soundness of judgment were the moderation and modesty 
with which he pronounced upon the result of the measiu^s of 
our administration, as viewed from, the platform of the native 
mmd, habits and associations. Few men ran place themselves 
on that platform , and few have the skill or the patience to sound 
the views of the pe(^lc under them It is far easier to assert 
the excellence of our rule, to arrogate all wisdom and mtcmty 
lor the instruments of that rule, to blacken the native qualities, 
and to pronounce them disabled from forming tolerable opiiuom, 
even in their temporal coucems, by faUehoM, superstition, and 
their concomitants, exaggeration and dark ignorance , but this 
IS as great a blunder as to dream that the Hindus are pure, 
sm^le, innocent souls, qualified for a terrestrial paradise 

That Commissioners are not to be sent out to India must 
now doubtless be regarded as decided W e regret the fact , the 
Manchester sdiool would have been better pleased, and so would 
the people of England, though disappointed in some of tbear 
expectations, to Imve had tbcir views corrected by men, whom 
they must have viewed as unprejudiced, or, if hating any bios, 
one hostile to the existing state of our relations -wiw, and vur 
gotemment of, India. Their report would have smoothed 
away many sunniees and suspimoiis and we even now wish, if 
not too late, tbit, upon any particular sulyect which most mter- 
ested the party with whom the suggestion of Commissioners 
arose, -that the Home Government would accede to these 
wishes, and permit the deqiatch of parhamenta^ inquisitors 
Instead of havmg to repent of such concession, muusters would 
find that their apprehensions, if really entertained, were vain, 
and that the advantages obtamed, if merely m tlie correction 
of erroneous views ou the autbontj of uususpeeted Commu- 
sioners, would &r out-balance any mmor inconveniences. 
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WcTo the native community represented by on enlightened 
press, had the chiefs and people the meanB 3 the mcKoation, 
and the opportunity of expressing their grievances, their opi- 
nions, their wishes through the instrumentahty of tiie broad 
sheets of an Indian Times, had they an onmiprescnt organ 
for thus instantaaeously acting on pubhc opinion , for quicUy 
exposmg oppression to detestation, corruption to m&my, and 
inefficiency to conten^t, there would have been less reason for 
advocating the deputation of Parliamentary Commissioners. 
There is however no Time& for the millions of India, 
and the miUiona of England, when they read of the £ree- 
dom of the Press m India, must rid their mmds, if they 
can, of the analogies which these cabalistic words convey 
The English newspapers published m India are cbiefiy sup- 
ported by the services, civil and military, of the East In^ 
Company, and 1^ the European residents of Calcutta, I^ladras^ 
and Bombay The prce>a ot course studies the tastes and re- 
quirements of its supporters and, in so ihr as at is the exponent 
of anything, it indicates the matters which interest the Eu- 
ropean community — ^that small body having to rule many 
muhons, tmd being on the whole both an intelligent and a 
highly honourable body, deeply interested m the adminis- 
tration of the empire which it is called upon to govern. The 
Anglo Indian press, though of purely emss circuEtion, fre- 
quently thcrefoie addresses itself, with more or less ability, to 
subjects of general importance, in connection with the advance- 
ment and improvement of the provinces under our rule , but of 


course m a different spirit and from a different pomt of view 
from that which a press, the exponent of the native classes, would 
assume. Add to t^s that there is no means or method, by which 
the editors can feci the pulse of the Indian milhons, and tWt they 
are dependent for information upon channels, which cannot be 
supposed to be unprejudiced — and it will be obvious that, how- 
ever well mtentionod and independent, it is impossible for an edi- 
tor to tnow the sentiments of the nativ o community The few 
vernacular papers are of extremely limited circulation, the state 
of education and the general poverty of the masses mihtatmg 
against the success of native editors, whilst the qualifications 
of the latter are not of an order to overcome these difficulties. 


and to estabhsh for themselves a general reputation. The 
trashy lucubrations of a few Calcutta Babds are no more any 
indication of the mind and feelings of the people of India, than 
a fishing punt on a stagnant pool is the model of a first-class 
frigate iKiunding over the waves of stormy ocean. The native 
papers at Agra, Delhi, Madran, and Bombay, arc somewhat 
superior to those of Calcutta, but stiU most indifferent pro- 
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dnchons and enjoy a ye^ limited oiroulati(Mi'~one not to be 
eoi^ced to that of a fourtb late proymcuil town newspaper 
in EngUtndj and mJfimtely below such a paper in matter and 
manner 

Pubho opmion m lndu^ by which we mean the exposition 
of the genem eentiments of due& andpei^e, is therefore wholly 
and entiz^y unrepresented and the European press, even 
where unbiaBeed by dass connections and umnences, which is 
^ from beu^ always the case, is often very grossly misled, 
and falls into £mentable errors, m spite of the best mtentiona. 
We haye seen the European Press praise men, as the models of 
pubbc servants, whom we knew to be unprmcipled, corrupt, 
and despised by the native commumty, as not even commg up 
to theur own standard of mtegnty, debased as they ach^tow* 
ledge that to be, whilst, cm the ot^hand, we have known the 
European press to be hounded on to the abuse and misrepre-' 
sentation cu pubho servants, wbmn the native cmumumfy honour- 
ed and respected, as jnst, aide, and of stainless probity Some- 
times this was to be ascnbed to a hostile faction, knowing how 
to “ work the press” as it is technically termed, but more fre- 
quently to the complete isolation of the Eurcqiean Press, and 
its want of connedlim with, and of feelers among, the natiye 
community, its want of authentic accurate infinmation upon 
those most impcnrtant pomts, the ^evances, wishes, and opmions 
of the people^ Hence, as the European press is, we repeat, 
no representatiye of pubhc cqumon in India, either as to 
men or measures — ^tho dnefe, not actually at the three Pre- 
sidencies, scarce heeding its existence, end never aware 
of its functions and character, whilst the nulhoDs are 
wholly Ignorant of any such machmery, which neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly can nuke itself practically Mt among 
thorn — we advocate strongly that the Committee of the House 
of Commons have power to depute CiHumissioners for local m- 
vesti^tioii upon any matters, winch seem to require inquisitorial 
Bcratmy on the spot In the course of the remarks, which we 
contemplate submitting to our readers in subsequent numbers, 
a few salqjects, on wbi^ local inquiry would be advantageous, 
may be pomted out though, after the general expression of 
eqiimon here made, that investi^tions on &e spot would be alike 
politic and free from danger or inconvemeno^ there will be no 
necessity for agam recninng to the subject, farther than inci- 
dentally to illustrate the position, we have advanced, by occa- 
BionsUy instancing an example, where local scrutmy before Com- 
missioners would OG useful, not less to India, than to England. 


u c 
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Art IA — Festivals, Games, and Amusements, Ancient and 

Jfodern By Horatto Smith Fmndy Library, Nik 25 

The games and amusements of a country take their 
colour and complexion from the prevailing character of its 
inhabitants The sports of the warlike^ active, and enter-' 
prizing Romans vrere totally different from those of the volup- 
tuous, sensual, and sedentary Persians , the festivals and merry- 
makings of the vivacious and pleasure-loving Greeks h^ 
nothing in common with those of the thoughtim but gloomy 
and pncst-ndden Egyptians, while the wai^dances of the 
North American Inmans are in marked contrast with the 
elegant and somewhat effeminate amusements of the mo- 
dern Italians. In this way perhaps, the festivals, games, 
sports, and amusements of a people afford a cnterion for 
ascertaining their pre\ ailing national character They also 
ser\o to indicate the progress of refinement and mviLiza- 
fion In the infancy or society, when habits are rude and 
nmnneiB uuMlished, games and siiorts partake of the general 
rusticity With the march of civihzation and the progress of 
refinement, the veiw amusements of a people become polished. 
The sports of the heroes, described Homer towards the end 
of his immortal Epic, consisting in struggles of physical 
strength, were vastly different from the gay festi^Tde and 
lively games of the lonuin Greeks of a later (mte, and the buU- 
baitmge of the days of Queen Elizabeth would scarcely be 
tolerated in merry England in the nmctcenth century 

The BengaliB are second to no nation m the number and 
variety of their febtivals and amusements. Europeans m 
this country are accustomed to see the natives m the hours of 
business, and infer, from the air of artificiahty which they as- 
sume on those occasions, that they are a cold-hearted, dull, and 
frigid people Nothing can be a more erroneous conclusion Were 
w e to observe them m their seasons of recreation and leisure, 
when, divested of reserve, they shew themselves m their genuine 
colours were we to mingle in their diversions, their festivals, 
and sports, were we to jom m their evenmg t^, or them noc- 
turnal merry-makmgs, we would find them a hvdy, vivacious, 
and merry people 

It 15 not our olnect in the following pages to describe the 
almost innumerable festivals and hohdays of the Ben^hs. 
These may be handled in a separate paper in a future numoer 
in this wc confine our attention to their games and amuse- 
mentis 
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The most snperficial observer of Bengalt xuaziners must know 
that their games and sports are^ for the most part, sedentary 
The amusemente of anameious people, that do not supply 
the British army with a single sepoy, cannot be espected 
to bear a mihtary character The Ben^i is certainty the 
least pugnacious onunal m the world. The gods dm not 
make him warlike Possessed of lax nerves, of a feeble 
body, and of a timid soul, nature bas not meant bim to ^n- 
dle a gun, or wield a sword. Unlike the horse mentioned m the 
book of Jffb, “who paweth m the valley, and rgoiceth m 
his strength , who gocth to meet the armed men, mocketh at 
fear, and is not aifnghted, who smelleih the battle oEca off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the mighty,” the Bengidi quietly 
folds lip hiB arms, smokes his hukaj and carefully barricades his 
door at the approach of a red-coat Placed as the Bengnh is 
under the fervours of a tropical sun, and mdisposed to frequent 
locomotion, we cannot e^cct him to be proficient m field 
sports His maxim being, that “walking is better t^n running, 
standing than walking, sitting than standing, and l}rmg-down 
best of all,” it would be preposterous to expect him to excel in 
any sports requiring manly aciivit} Grentle in his manners, 
idle in his habits, timid m his dispositions, unenterprising m 
his thoughts, and slow m his motions, all ^ amusements and 
games must be for the most part sedentary To a hasty 
description of some of these games, we now address ourselves. 

The royal game of Chess merits the foremost notice The his- 
tory of this singular and intellectual game has been variously 
stated The invention has been asenbed to the Hebrews, the Ba- 
bylonians, the Persians, Chinese, and Hmdus Sir TV Jones, m 
his ingemous dissertation, “ On the Indian game of chess,” 
asenbes it to the lajst-mentioned people The Sansknt name of 
this game, or of ono similar to it, is Ckaturanffa, or the four 
divisions of an army, of which word the term Shedtanj — the 
name by which the game is designated m Persia and Inma — 
BuppoB^ to bo a corruption. 

“ Thus,” says Sir William, “ has a very significant word in 
' the sacred language of the Brahmins been transformed by 
‘ successive changes mto axedres, scacclu, echeesy chessy and by a 

* whunsicid concurrence of circumstances, given birth to the 

* English word check, and even a name to the exchequer of 
^ Great Britain ” 

It must be confessed, however, that the game of Chaturanga, 
as described m the Hmdu books — in the Bhamshya^Pur6naiat 
instance, extracts from which have been given by SirW Jones, 
and in Baghu-Nandan's “ Institutes of the Hindu Religion” — is 
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inAteriHlIy different from the Persian chess. Instead of twOj the 
Hindu Chatoranga consisted of four anrneSj which were ranged 
m battle array m four parts of the board , and^ what is more, 
the moves dT the pieces were not regulated by the skill of the 
players, but by the throws of the d^ Sir William supposes 
this to have been a later mventum, or rather modification of the 
ongimal chess. 

Whatever may be the wot in which the quat^o vexata of the 
invention of chcM is solved ^ond we leave the matter to professed 
mitiquanans), it is interestW for us to know that S^trat^ 
IB universally prevalent m Bengal The Bengali chess-board 
IS the same as the Euixqiean, with this difference, that the shre wd 
Bengoh, averse to extravagant expenditure, usually draws his 
figure (ff sixty-four squares on a ccunmon sheet of paper The 

S iecea used in Bengm are of ^e same number as those of 
urope, some them however having different names. The 
or king, is of course the oommandeiyin-chief m this mock 
battle next to him is the maairt, or minister — ^the pherz of the 
Persians, the merge of the Fienoh, and the queen of the 
Enghsh , next m order are the elephanta — the Persian phtls, 
the Prench fob, and the English huhops , and the horses — ^the 
Persian aspensuar, and ihe English Anwhts, The English 
** castle^ the European ** roohf and the Persian redah^ has 
been u^emously derived &om the Sanskrita RoAh, or chanot 
But m Bengal the castle, or rook, has been moat unaoooimtalfiy 
changed mto a boat Sir W Jones justly remarks that the 
intermixture of ships with horses, dephants and infantry on a 
plain, IB an absurdity not to be defei^ed. 7%e banes of the 
Bengali are the heydah of the Persian, the ps^ons of the 
French, and the pawns of the English. 

The moves of the pieces are similar to those of the European 
nations. All the pieces on one side the board, agreeably 
to their Bengali names, are as fbUows the king, the minister, two 
dephants, two horses, two boats, and ei^t foot-eoldiere 
OTieeably to ihe Enghsh way of nonung them m the words of 
the poet^ — 

“ A monardi goardod here we Tww 

% his own eonsort and hia clergy too 
Nest hose^ two kiughte theur rojal aire attend. 

And two Bteq> nxto are planted at each end , 

To clear the way before this conrdy throng', 

Ei^bt pawns as private Bolfoors march along 
Perdue / / like heroes stont and hraTe 
lUu thoiT own hves tlie euvcreign to save 
AD m their progress fomung a oomplate 
And xwrfoct emblem ot Ae game of stata” 

The deep foscination, with which this bewitching game capti- 
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vates the mmdj is known to every one practised in the art 
It 13 r^ted of a calrah of fiagdadj that when engaged at chess 
with hiB freed-man, futhar, a soldier informed him &at the city, 
which was then besi^ed by the enemy, was on the TOmt of 
sarrendenng, he is said to have oned out — Let me atone, for 
I am about to check-mate Kuthar" The unfortunate OlMriles 
1 , when playing at chess, was informed of the resolution of the 
Scots to deuver him to the Parliament , but his nund was so 
mudi occupied with the game, that hefiniahed it with wonderful 
calmness. 

The game o£ chess is held in high repute m Ben^ That 
the Bengalis are well skilled in me mysteries of tlus princely 
pastime, is not surprizing Their mtelhgence and sagacity, m 
which perhaps they are second to no m,UQn, peculiarly fit them 
for fimifi enne in this game. The deep cunning, nun^over, 
which forms no small ingredient of the national character, en- 
ables them with focihty to dive into the depths of state p^OT 
and to eztncate the entanglements of pohtu^ sohemes, ckT whvm 
tibiB " game of state'’ is represented by some to be an apt em- 
blmu 

The 2 ^hd is considered to rank next to t^ess, wbch is regard- 
ed as the pnnee of all games. Its well-known board consists oi 
two tong rectangles, mtersectii^ each other at nght angles m the 
middle, and m^mg four smaU rectangles besides the middle 
square. Eadi of mese four rectangles consists of twenty-four 
squares, so that altc^ether there are ninety-six squares, ex- 
duding the space ortorge square contained m the middle. The 
pieces, made use of m toe game, are sixteen m number, four on 
each side of toe board. Unlike chess, where eveiy toi^ is left 
to mgenmty and skill, too moves the fneoes m the F^ah^ 
are regulatra by the throws of three dice, of the usual form, 
genenmy made of ivory This, hke toe preceding, is also re- 
presented to be a mihtaiy game That this game is of tong 
standing m Bengal, is evident from toe fact that yiidhtsthtr 
18 Bud m the Hmdu Shastras to have played it with Durya~ 
dkan. There are two ways of playing at "PAddL" — .toe 
Bcaig and Ckaup&rXt m the former, omy two, and in the 
latter, four persons being engaged. The Bengalis, naturally a 
talkative race, preserve wondei^ tamturmfy while engaged in 
diesa Aronna toe chess-board every thing is qmet as the 
grave. The spectators took on toe combat wito mute attention , 
while toejdayers themselves are too thoughtful to give vent to 
woD^ !I%e ordinary Kisti (ched^ uttered in a dow voice u 
answered by the Basil (retnoval of the king) pronounced in a 
tone still feebler the fimil check-mate b^g announced with 
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due ecloL The F^h^board Wj on the oontnuy, a scene of noisy 
vociferation The combatants breathe hatred and vengeance 
against each other i the throws of the dice are accompanied 
with tremendous noise, and the sounds of " Kach^Banf^ and 
** Baro-Pdnch” axe heard from a considerable distance It w air 
together a lively aoeiiB,m strong oontrast with, the apathy gene* 
TaUy attnbuted to the Bengalis. Around the Fd.3h&-boBxd is 
thrown away much " excellent indignation,” which, if joxiperly 
husbanded and directed m one strong current agamst the im- 
pressing zemmdara of their country, might lighten the burdens 
of the people, and augment their social happiness. 

la point of gentihty, in the eatnnation of the Bengali, Plai^mg 
cards occupy the thud place. Bvery one is aoquamted with 
the fiict, that the mysteries of managing fifty-two quadrangular 
pieces of painted paste-board are not Hindu m their ongm 
Whether cards were invented in France towards the conclusion 
of the fourteenth century for alleviating the lU-humour of a 
Kmg, or m Spam by an Abb4 or whether they were intro- 
due^ into Eur<m^ by the Moorish mvadexs, who imported it 
from the East, or by the crusaders of the eleventh century , 
whether the pack onginally consisted of thirty-six or fifty-two, 
whether the “ combat on the velvet plain” was an allegorical 
representation of the feudal svstem — ^the king representing the 
feudal monarch, the knaves the powerful barons, (the queens 
being a Uter invention of French gallantry), and the numerical 
caids the degraded seifs , whether the suits symbolized the four 
classes of society, spades the nobility, hearts the cleigy, clubs 
the husbandmen, and diamonds the vassals or the soldiers , and 
whether the tecWcahties of the Aristotelian Logic may not be 
convenienUy taught by the apt-emblems of the quadrangular 
pieces, as a hot-bra med friar of the sixteenth century is said 
to have imagined and actually practised — all these we leave to 
be determined by those who delight m sndi researches We 
suppose the Bengalis learnt the art of dealing and shufiSmg 
from their enlightened conquerors — the Europeans. The king 
and the queen they style Saheh and BiM and the Bengali 
I^amard is, doubtless, a corruption of the European Pnmero 
It IB scarcely necessary to odd that the cards used by the Ben- 
galis are precisely those used by the Europeans. 

Besides Fnmeio, the most usual play is what is termed Cfrdbu 
it IS played by four persons with a pack of thirty-two cards — 
the twos, threes, fours, fives, and sixes, being excluded. That 
gamblmg of some sort existed in the country from a remote 
age is unqueBtionablc , but the Bengalis are by no means 
^ep gumblers, and we are greatly mistaken if their gamblmg 
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propenBities have not been incfeased by the introduction o£ 
European cards. Ctnones (shellB) were, and are, still used by the 
peasantry for gambling purposes , but these, it ought to be re- 
membfsred, are gamM oi sum! hazard. 

The chess, the p&sh&, and cards constitute the whole circle 
of the gam^ of the laigest proportion of the mtdhgent and 
sober part of the Hindu community Ihey are played m the 
balla of the ru^, the ckcauh-mandalas of the middhng classes, 
and under the shades of trees. The Bengalis are a very socia- 
ble and pleasure-loving people Gn^nousness is one of the pro- 
minent features of thcir national character In every Village the 
people assemble together m separate parties, subsequent to 
then afternoon nap, tor purposes of recreation and interesting 
talk We do not here speak of the lower orders of the people, 
but of the gentry of Bengal. In the cool of the evemng, parties 
of respectable natives may be not unfrequently seen sitting 
under the umbrageous Bakul, and amusing themselves with chess, 
p^h&, or cards Xaymg aside for a season the pndc of wealth and 
even the ngorous distmctions ot caste. Brahmins and Sudras 
may be seen nunglin^ togeHier for recreation. The noisy voci- 
ferations and tbeloud laugh betoken a scene ot merriment and 
joy The hukahf a necessaiy furniture of a Bengali meeting place, 
is ever and anon by its nagrant voUies ministering to the re- 
freshment of the assembly , while the plaudits of the successful 
pla} er nso ^ber than the curling smoke issuing from the cocoa- 
nut vessel games over, they separate fur a short time , ‘ind, 
when the shades ot evening thicken around them, re-assemblc 
withm-doors,and amuse themselves a^in with music and cards. 

We have often thought that the degradation ot ftie females 
of India has been generally drawn m exaggerated colours 
That women m India do not attain to that state in society, 
which they do m Europe, is unquestionable, but that they 
are viewed here in the light of uaves, cattle and household 
propel ty, is not tnio. We speak not of the place which the 
Hmdu Shastras assign to women in the bc<i1c of society, 
but speak of things as they exist before us People at home. 
Ignorant of Hmdu manners and customs, and drawmg their 
luferences from their theoretic knowledge of Hinduism, which 
18 not deep, have a notion that Hmdu females, hke negro sla^ es, 
aie doomed to unrelenting servilude, and subjected to all 
the ills of hfo without its enjeyment and pleasures. Tint 
much of their time is devoted to all sorts of m>door uork 
18 true, but is not that tho case even in England * Were 
they allowed the pmilege of impro’img their minds by th© 
salutary exorcises of reading and writing, they would stand 
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on a par with the women of anr part of the world. In thie 
prohibition is to be fonnd the real cause of their degradatioxL 

With a vIel^ to show that the fsmales of Bengal are not 
such gall^-slaves as some represent them to be, that the^ 
are not always ruled over with an iron sceptre , that they have 
their leisure and their recreations , and that, to dissipate the 
tedium and languor of their ilhterate life, they, in oomnum 
with the males, have recourse to amusements, we shall men- 
tion some of ^eir games mid sports. We do not wish to 
present the reader with the detans of the juvemle plays oi 
the girls of Bengal, of their DoBst not certainly the most 
gracd^ of their race , of in whuh tlie mysteries 

of marriage are emblematically represented , of lSde-<ind- 
seek, known to children m all parts of the world , of the 
Bhnd men, or acjueezmg of the eyes , of Fulrkvit, m which the 
dexterity of the fingers u eidubited , and of that lai^ class 
of plays m which -me recitation of doggrel verses tonus a 
pnnmpaJ part, such as Aaadum^Bdffodmn^c, these and such 
like playB sludl be passed over 

when females attam to the age of puberty, and are trans- 
ferred from the paternal roof to that of their husbands, they 
oommenco a busy life. Early in the morning, in the houses 
of the middling class, for we speak not of the wealthy mino- 
rity, females may be semi busy with domestic afikuu, One 
may be seen with a vessel in her hand, containing a mixture of 
water and cow’s dung, industnously engaged in sjmnkling the 
fragrant contents on the mud-floor and yard, with a view to 
ceremonial piznficatum , another, with a pahnyra, or ooooanut 
broomstiok, sweepmg every part of the house , a third, hasten- 
ing to a neighbouring tank to cleanse and wash all the brazen 
pots of the fEunily , while a fourth — the cook of the family — 
IS preparing fiir mormng ablutions. The mornmg work over, 
wime the cuisixuer phes her task in the heated iutchen, the 
other females bathe m an a^acent pool, and bring ea^ a 
vessel of water for the supply of the family The males — 
the lords of creation^-are feasted first, on whom their wives 
and mothers attend. It ought to be remarked in passing, that 
attendance at the table is not regarded by the Bengalis as a 
servile occupation, that d9lce beiiu usually performed by 
elderly matrons and Brahmms. After the males and the 
cbildrm have eaten, the self-denying and modest women 
help themselves to fheir morning meal, which takes place 
in the mid^e of the day Their meal over, they repair to 
thet^ dormitories, and be^e themselves to 

Tired ratme i sweet reetoreir— balu^ ideep 
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and, before engaging m their evening work, which is sbght 
compared with their morning portion, amuse themselves with 
one or other of the following games 
AshtorKashU This game u played on a board of twenty- 
five sq^uares, with sixteen ^eces of small cownes, which are 
placed on four sides of the figure For regulating the moves 
of the pieo^, four large cowries instead of dice, axe used. The 
pieces nave all the same uniftmn motion. The throws are 
only five m number — ^the un, deux, trots, qwxtre, and hmt , 
the first IS techiucally called Kaehtt and last ulsAto — 
whence the name of me game. It is played by four indivi- 
duals, and 18 said to bo finished, when all the pieces, traversing 
through the length and breadth of the board, enter into tbo 
centin.! square — ^tke heaven of rest and undi^urbed ropose , 
and those persons, whose pieces first attain to this position, are 
considered to be the winners of the gam& 

Mongol Patdn» It is not a httle remarkable that the females 
of the most unwarlike nation up(m earth should delight them- 
selves with the image of war The fiur ladies of England 
must, in this mstance, at least yield to their dark sisters on the 
banks of the Bhdgirathi the palm of superiority Which ot 
the ladies, we ask, who arc so thoroughly imtiated mto the 
mysteries dl the polka and crochet; ever conducted with con- 
summate generolslup a Moi^ol or a Patan army i Britain 
may boast of a Boadicea, France of a Joan of Arc, and 
Russia of a Cathenne but the females ot Bengal are all 
Amazons, who display their martial abihties on the well- 
foughten field withm the premnets of their gloomy zenanas 
The game of Mattgal Patan is a real mihtair pastime , it is 
the representation of a battle between the Mongols and the 
Patdns. The battle-field is accurately drawn, consisting of 
axteen squares witbiu this figure is inscribed a laige square. 
On one side is ranged the Mongol army ui a triangular form, 
and on the opposite side the Pat^ army Each army consists 
of sixteen pieces, the moves of which are regulated, not by 
chance, but by the skill of the players. It is less ingenious 
than chess, inasmuch as the moves of the pieces are u^orm 
The fiuKunation, nevertheless, which this less complicated game 
produces on the softer sex, is fully equal to that exerted 
on more robust mmds by the pastime called par excellence 
royaL 

Daa-Pmxdiish is another favourite rame of native women 
Its board is similar to that of the the moves of the 

pieces, which are sixteen m number, are however regulated, not 

w w 
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by three dice, but by seven oownes, thrown either on the floor, or 
aguinst ui indmcd plane The throws are two, three, four, 
mz, ten, twelve, and twent^five, the game denying its name 
from two of them, ten (Iku) and twenty-five (Par^hish) 
This play is as animated as the Pasha , the long->eiled women 
of Bengal nvallmg the nmsy eloquence of tl^ fish-wives of 
Bilhngsgate The long duration of the. play, tho fitsciiiation 
which it produces, the warmth of feeling which animates the 
opposing combatants, and its similarity to the genteel Pdshd, 
render it one of the most favounte games of tho females of 
Bengal 

Bh&g Bandhii or the tiger enclosed, is another fevounte m&- 
time. Although the worthy m^es of Bengal have not eith^ 
the courage and bodily activity, or the mcl^tion to attack in 
their lairs the wfld b^ts of the forest, yet their wives, behmd 
the PuTddkf amuse themselves with the image of a tiger^hunt 

The figure, commonly employed for playing the game, is com- 
posed of two triangles, imited together m the middle by a big 
square. The tiger of the game occupies one of the triangles, 
vnd the goats, whose number is vanablo, the other triangle and 
a part oi the square. The tiger sprmgs upon and devours a 
good number ot the goats, but is eventually pushed to a corner, 
whence it is impossible to escape Sometimes this game is 
played with two tigers, and proportionately huge number ot 
goats, but the tigers are m the issue ensnared. Sometimes, 
also, tho Bha(f Bandhi is {flayed m the figure of the Mangal 
Patdn , but in all cases the female hunters capture their game 

Passing over some games of mmor importance, we conclude 
the Ilmdu female games with remarking, that the women of 
Bengal are bv no means unacquainted with playing-cards. 
To avoid misTepresentatioii, it is also necessary to remark that 
the games, which we have ascribed to females, ore not peculiar 
to them they are also played by Hmdu males. 

The games of the peasantry of Bengal wiU now en^po our 
attention. If any Ben^li sports require muscular activity and 
frrequent locomotion, almost all of them are confined to the 
peasantry Addicted to works dependent on phy»cal energy, 
and accustomed to exposure m the fields, their sports and gamee 
partake of their general activity The peasantry of every 
country, owing to the aimphcity and naturalness of their habits, 
must always be an interesting class. Plain m their manners, 
unsophisticated m their judgmwts, and uncorrupted with the 
vioee of meretnoious refinement, they form, as it were, a tramu” 
tion-link between the old and the new worlds of fashion, and 
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«otve to mark tbe progress of soraety The ryots of Ben^l 
are as interesting a class of people as any peasantiy in we 
-vrorld Amongst them is to be found a ^ast deal of the sim- 
plicity of olden times , and some of the social virtues, which they 
exercise, entitle them to our respect and admiration But they 
have been greatly abused systematic oppression from time im- 
memorial ^8 pa^yzed their energies, deprived them of their 
native manliness, and reduced ^em to tne ignoble condition 
of slaves. Thmr own countrymen have proved to be their 
crueleet oppressors and most inveterate foea The xemmdar’s 
kachen is the scene of the ryots’ degradation, where he is 
dendod, spat i^n, and treated as if he were the venest vermin 
of creation Let us turn, however, at present, from these un- 
pleasant and melancholy reflections to a brief consideration of 
their games and sports, of which, although di\ested of every 
thmg else that n^es life comfortable, we rapacity of iron- 
hcarted landlords has not been able to depnvo tnem. 

Skny Xo person can have gone one day’s journey 
firom the metropolis of British India without observing almost 
every shepherd or cowherd bov provided with a ehng and stones, 
not unhke the great sh^herd-iing of Judah in tus youthful 
days The herdsmen of Bengal may be seen m the fields, vieing 
with one another in throwing stones to the greatest distance by 
means of their rudely made slmgs. 

We pass over IS.te~jlyingi the almost universal amusement of 
old and young, male and female, Mussidman and Hindu , as, 
except m the construction of the kite, it differs in noting 
from the Enghsh game. 

In the cool of afternoon a company of youthful herdsmen 
may often be observed under the grateful shade of a large 
banian tree, pacmg across the ground with great activity They 
are play mg at Hadu-Gudu This simple pastime of tho 
children of the sun does not require many words to describe 
it On the bore ^ound a Ime is drawn by a pots-herd, on two 
Bides of which the opposing combatants are ranged ^e sport 
b^ns with an mdiv^ual (S' one party transgressing tiie Ime of 
separation, and encroaching on the tcmtoxies of the other The 
transgressor with his body bent, his hands perfonnmg a variety 
of evolutions, attempts m one breath to strike his enemies 
the continuity of the breath being aseertamed by a sound which 
he makea His enemies ore on the alert to avoid his touch, 
which IS said to be attended%iih comjdete disablement, or, ra 
the phraseology of the play, perfe(!i death. Should he succeed 
in B^mg an opponent and m crossing the line to his own nde 
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in one bieatL, the opponent is said to die, and, sOTiarating: from 
the rest of his oompanions, retires from the field , but should 
the striking invadei lose his breath before crosBing the line, the 
struck opponent is not disabled. Should the transgressor be 
seized br ms opponents, and he lose his breath on their side 
of the Ime, he is disaUed and is said to die , but should he 
succeed, when caught, in shoving himself during the same 
breath to the dividing line, he is not disabled. The sport con> 
eludes when the last combatant of either part^ is disabled. 
The numW of the players is 'not fixed , sometimes four, and 
sometimes fifty, persons may be seen engs^ed m this eport 
The eagerness of the hostile parties, the swirb evolutions of the 
hands, me a^ty of foot, the recitation of doggrd verses dur- 
ing the performance, the strategy of the combatants, and the 
loud burets of laughter which attend the disablement of the 
opponents, render this sport one of peculiar glee and ani- 
mation 

D&nda-guh. is the bat-and-ball of the Bengalis. The Ddndd 
18 a stout stick two feet long, and the Guh stouter still of the 
size of half a span. The sport resembles bat-^nd-ball in so 
many lespects, tnat it is unnecessary to describe it There are 
five ways of playing at Ddnda’-gnh, the names of which we put 
down for the gratification of the curious — Haral, Nama-sudra, 
Mn^darij Ehurduku^ and Kai-hata At the festival of the first 


fruits in the month of November, and at the pvtjaji of the god> 
dess oi wisdom in the month of January, boys, young men, as 
well as old men, go m together in merry ^ups, and partake of 
the pleasures of this exciting spmi;. 

Wrestkng is by no means uncommon among the peasantry of 
Bengal In all seasons, but especially in the wmter, they wrestle 
togower on the ont-skirts of a village The atadtum of the Benga- 
h wrestlers is usually a small space of ground under a tree, 
whither the candidates repair m the monungs or the evenings. 
Unlike the athletes m the Olympic stadium, who wrestfod 
in the eye of assembled Greece, and had their names herald- 
ed forth throughout the length and breadth of that glorious 
land, the wrestlers of Bengal ore unobserved and unapplauded 
except by their rustic comrades. The wrestbng over, the sim- 
ple peasants throw themselves into an adjacent tank or brook, 
wash thmr soiled bodies, and not unfrequently crown the 
amusements of the day with a swimming match. Gamblmg, 
to a small extent, obtains amon^ the peasantry, but is so in- 
frequent, that it hardly observes notice 

Ham-fights m the villages of Bengal have nothing of the 
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Atrocity of Spanish buU-baitiiiffs or £iighsh bear-beatmgs of 
former days. We have heard of the natives amusing themselves 
with the fights of dephants and bufialoes , but these are few 
and far between Rams fed with great care and attention m 
'nuuoTu parts of the country are made to Imock at each other 
for the mversion of the people Two persons^ each provided 
with a ram, stand several hundred yards from each other, they 
both let go the rams at the same time, who meet each other in 
the mid^e of the area with a tremendous shodi: of then horns. 

Bulbul Jighti must not escape our attention. These little 
birds are collated in multitudes and tramed to wag their heads 
mid fight with each other Some of the wealthy Milhonaires 
of CflJoutta are passionately fond of this amns^ent. Their 
gardens for whde weeks together are crowded with spectators 
Calcutta and its immediate vicmity to witness these Lilh- 


putian fighta 

From the list of the amusements of the Bengahs, Juggle^ 
ry i^ould not he excluded. The worthy personages, who 
play hocus-pocus tnoks, are not natives of Bengal, most 
of them ccone from Southern India, and a few only from the 
Woatem Provinces. The juggling tricks of those, who de- 
ceive the credulous Bengalis of the nineteenth century, are fiir 
inferior in mgenuity to those exhibited by the Tragetcurs of 
the fourteenth century witnessed by Chaucer, who, it is said, 
could produce water m a large hall with boats rowed up and 
down upon it, make flowers to spnng up as in a meadow, 
and cause a vine to flourish and bear red and white grapes, 
and dissipate the conjured scene by their mystic wand. 
The Bengali B6j^rs (so the jugglers are called) are men 
of inferior pretensions. They content themselves with ex- 
hibiting sleights of hand They convert a pice into a man- 
go, a plum mto a cowne They create an egg in an empty 
bag, and cause a dead goat to drmk water They can dance 
upon a rope, vomit fire, and sometimes thrust a l^fe through 
a man’s neck without injurmg it — ^which may be reekoned their 
ekef-^auvre There are jugghng women, who, unacquainted 
with the higher mystenes of the occult science, are only pro- 
ficient m showing in their own gums a variety of teeth — ^teeth 
of monstrous size. The B(^tliare pretend to work out the 
transformations of bodies by the magical influence of a piece of 
bone, which they carry about with them. 

In oounecUon with this subject, it may not be unacceptable 
to the reader to make a remark on those yellow-dressed stroll- 


ers, who pretend to draw out snakes from their holes by 
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nliar nimgr them with a peoubar music. Sir W Jonesj m 
his dissertations before the Asiatic Society, remarks that a 
learned native of this country had told hun that he had fre-- 

S uenily seen the most venomous and malignant snakes leave 
leir holes upon hearing tunes on a flute, which ^ve them 
peculiar delight Whether serpents have been ever farmed by 
music at any tune, we shall not take upon ourselves to deter- 
min e but thifi we may be allowed to say, on the ground of 
our own mdividual experience and observation, that the 
pretended charmers, who walk about the streets of Calcutta, 
with bones of snakes and musical instruments in their hands, 
are great rogues and cheats. Snakes do certainly make their 
appearance, when the flutes are played upon hut they belong 
to the charmers themselves, who carry them m a hag carefully 
concealed beneath the waist, and which they adroitly cast 
on the ground, pretending that they came out of then* holes. 
These juggling rogues also play at what is called T^rt 
They pretend to be able, by their incantations, to endow a par- 
ticle of dust, or a mustard-seed with the miraculous power of 
stupifying a person at whom it is struck. With these charmed 
particles, they strike at each other, aud fiiU into fits of torpor to 
the infinite amazement of the iintViinlnTnff mob. 

From hocus-pocus tncks, we pass on to what may not he 
improperly termed the elegant amusements of the Bengalis. — 
SavB the prince of poets — 

The nun thst IiWb no music m hunsdf 
Nor u not moved -ttith concord of sweet Founds, 

Is fit fisr treasonn, stratagcnui, and spoils 
The motions of his spirit arc dull as ni^t, 

And hu alTections dark as Erebus 
Let no anch man be trusted 

The Bengah may then he trusted, for there is certainly music in 
him of whatever sort The husbandman in the Adds, the pedlar 
with his pack, the grmder at the mill, the waggoner on his cart 
—all whistle and smg Of instrumental music, there is not 
any lack. While we write, our ears are regaled with the choral 
svmphomes of the tom-tomi of a marriage procession , and 
the sounds of musical instruments may be neard at any time 
m any part of Bengal But what le the character of their 
music— both vocal and instrumental ? We do not speak here 
of anment Hindu music, which, according to Sir W Jones, 
was by no means contemptible It woifld appear &om his 
learned essay on the musics modes of the Hindus, that music 
was dihgenily cultivated m ancient tunes m India, and that 
there were four musical systems prevalwit, viz., those of Igtoara^ 
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Bharat, Hanum&t, and Kabnath But whatever may have been 
the muBical attainments of the ancient Hmdas and of the 
modem amateur performers of Delhi, who are said to be ex- 

S uisite muBimans, the music of the Hmdus of Lower Bengal at 
le present day is wretched to the last degree. We do not profesa 
to be connoisseurs; but if harmony be an essential ingredient of mu- 
sic, or ratherconstitatemusicitsdfsinne-tenthsof the performances 
of IheBengaliBdoDotdeservetbatsacredname Tocxtractone par- 
ticle of harmony from a vast deal of their music, is as hi^eless as 
to extract sun-beams out of cucumbers. What music there may 
be m the Babel discord of tomrimns, dhds, &c., it is impossible 
for UB to determine, and these, it should be remembered, constitute 
that general music, in which the majority of the people ddight 
That there is some really good music m me country, it would be 
unjust to deny , but all of it is learnt from Upper India, winthcr 
it was imported, we suppose, from Persia. The Vina is a 
good musical instrument , but how many Bengalis can suo 
cessfiiDy play upon it? We never could reLsh that pumpkin 
of a musical instrument, dignified with the appellation, 
par excellence, of Tanpurd, as if it was an harmonicon of the 
sweetest notes m existence. Young Bengal has, of late, ventur- 
ed to say that Bengali music is better wan Buropcon music, 
and that the latter is remarkably devoid of harmony To be 
sure , for who m his sober senses would ever prefer the shnil pia- 
no-forte to the sweet-toned tom-tom ? 

Dancing “Music and dancing,” says an doquent French 
dancing master, “ are kmdred arts , the tender and barmomous 
' accents of the one excite and produce the agreeable and expres- 
‘ sive motions of the other, and their union entertams the eye and 
* ear with animated pictures of sentiments , these two senses again 
‘ convey to the heart the mtercsting images w hich affect them , 
^ while the heart, m its turn, communicates them to the mental 
* faculty thus the pleasure, resulting from the harmony and intel- 
‘ hgenoe of these two arts, enchants the spectator, and fills him 
* with the most seducing pleasures of voluptuousness.” Suebgran- 
diloquence is natural to a French ballet-master , but who could 
have expected the following from the English metaphjr- 

sician, Loic^e ? “ Nothmg appears to me, says he, “ to give chil- 
* dren so much confidence and behaviour, and so to raise them 
‘ to the conversation of those above their years, as dancmg ” 
John Bull has, mdeed, been always fond of dancing Says an 
old poet — 

“ He pnobtcB and clcrkes to danneo have no duxne 
The fiere or monke m fai& frocke and cov>I^ 

Must dannoe , and the doctor kpeth to i>lay tho foolc. 
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BengtiliiS^ however, arc not much addicted to danmig PJato 
reduces Greek dances into three classes, the mibiary, the dxmeihcy 
and the medta^fnal, or religious the object of the first was the 
invigoration of the body , that of the second agreeable recrea- 
tion , and the third was used for religious purposes. The 
Bengahs being an unwarhke nation, nnhtary dances cannot 
reasonably be expected to exist among them The village 
chowladars, bowev er, some of whom are no mean proficients 
m fencing and latfymg, practise a ^cies of OTrrhic dance, of 
which there are no less than seven sorts Domestic dances, 
properly so called, do not exist amongst the people , for it 
IS considered highly atrocious for a woman of character 
to dance Though the Bengahs neither dance themselves, nor 
make their wives and sisters do so for their amusement, yet 
they do not hesitate to entertain themselves with ndtekes, in 
which prostitutes, chiefiy llindustam women, are enmloyed to 
dance It would be difficult to find words sufficiently expres- 
sive of the hcentious nature of these ndtehes No man, who has 
any moral dehoacy, can witness them without horror Yet Ben- 
galis of all names and ranks enjoy these impure dances with 


enthusiasm , and we are sorry to add that some Europeans, also 
Christians by profession, encourage and take debght in ^cm 
On religions festivals of l^h excitement, such as the Pujab, 

Brahmins, reeling with intoxication, dance away before 
the bloody Shyamd and dancing forms an mtegral part of the 
devotuHi of the Vaishnavaa 


Benpah Drama. The elegant amusement of dramatic repre^ 
sentation has been always prevalent amongst all mgemous peo- 
ple The noble tragedies of JEscbylus, Eunpides, ^ 
bophocles, and the comic burlesques of Anstophanes, gave 
as much pleasure to the Athenians, as the matchless 
of Shakespeare did, and still do, to the Enghsh* India, m 
her high and palm^ state, had also a dramatic htcrature of 
her own, and scenic representations to gratify the people 
Of the ancient Hindu drama, some notice was taken in 
the last number of this peri^ical, we shall not there- 
fore allude to it a.%, all, but proceed to make a remark or 
two on the state of the drama as it now exists among the 
Bengalis. 

Of the execrable representations, called Jairas, we dare 
not give here a detailed descriptiou , they are wretdied from 
the commencement to the fifth act The plots are very of- 
ten the amours of Krishna, or the love of Btdya and Surtdar 
In the representations of the Knshni-j&trd, boys, arrayed in 
the habit of Sahiiii and Gopam (^milk maids), cut the prmcipal 
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figure on the stage. It would req^uire the pencil of a master- 
^nter to pourtray the killing beauty of ihese fiianes of the 
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their hagg^ e^es, their Imig-extended arms, their gaping 
mouths, and their puerile attire, excite di^ust Their ex- 
ternal deformity is mailed by thear discordant voioea. For the 
soreechmgs of ^e night-owls, the howlings of the jacdcala, and 
the barkings of dogs that bay the moon, are harmony itself 
compared with their hornd yells. Their dances are in strict 
acco^noe with the other accessaries In the evolutions of 
the hands and feet, dignified with the name of dancing, they 
mutate all postures am gestures calculated to soil the nund 
andpollute the fency 

The pnnapal actors during the mterludea are a mother, who 
enters ^ singe with a broomstick in his hand, and ora^ a 
few stupid jests, which set the audience m a roar of laughter , 
and his brother Bhtdud, who, completely fuddled, amuses the 
spectators with the false steps of bis feet. 

Akm to the J4tr&s is Ine Bachtik, which is nothing more 
than the recitation of a sto^ m measured lines, accompanied 
with Binging and musui. The stones recited are generally 
taken from the Hindu Shastras, as the mamago of ^va, the 
battle of Kurt^heiray the lamentation of Badhd, and such like, 
but sometimes also or^nal stmies of an immor^ tendency are 
recited. Of late the F4ch4h has become very fashionable, and 
18 annually edebrated m Calcutta on a grand scale There 
are many Piehili-versifierB now living but the palm of 
Bupenon^ is cerlainly due to D6surat1» BAya^ a native of the 
district of Burdwan, whose poems already amount to several 
volumes. The Rtdf-AhroM too have of late become fiisbonable. 
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P^h£lis by more animated music and smging Dunng the 
Durg& Pujoh celebrations, bands of Half-Ahrcu and Pach6h 
singers may be seen maielmig through the streets of Cal- 
cutta, with their Hags hoistea, smging loud pseans of vic- 


6ur enumeratnm oS the amusements of the Bengahs would 
be incomplete, if we made no mention of the Kami, which de- 
serve a place m thus list, not because cf their intrinsic impor- 
tance, but because cf Ihe vast mflueime they exert, and the 


this honourable appellation came to be applied to a crew of half- 
witted poetasters and songsters, it is difficult to say A band of 
Korns or Khvt-walas, they arc oftener called, is composed of 
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a number of songsters of different castesj leagued together 
under a leader^ who gives name to the association. The leader 
may be a Brahmin^ a confectKHier, or of any caste The an^- 
mus o( the Kams is rivalry Two bands under different leaders 
Tie with each other in winning the apfdanse of the audience 
Their songs m the firat inetanee celebrate the loves of ICnaVmij. 
and BAdfa^, or the praises of the bloody goddess, , but, these 

over, they indulge m songs of the most wantw hcentiotisness, 
and crown the whole with calling each other bad Barnes. So 
far for the matter , the maimer of singmg is one of which Young 
Bengal may well be ashamed. ^>u must be seen, liear£ 
and tested m order to be known and appreciated. The 
bouses of some of the nob Babiis of Calcutta are annually 
the scenes of these disgraceful exhibitions. Others have got 
heartily tired of them, and have substituted the less 
barouB, but not the less unmoral, ndtckes But the Kavi$ 
are m hi^ repute in tiie l^bfussil , and women, from behind 
the screens, may be observed greedily devouring their licen- 
tious efiusiona The JhumttrBf or ba^ of female ^ovt-too- 
las, are nearly extmot 

We conclude this imperfect i^eteb, in tilie hasty drawing np 
of which some games and amusements may have escaped our 
notice, with expressing our hope, that with the progress of im- 
provement and the dimision of sound and useful knowledge, the 
sports and recreattons of the pec^le of Bengal will be more 
joshed and rational tlmn they now are. Gbunes and amuse- 
ments are but exponents of ^ national dbaracter , when a 
change is effected on the latter, the former wiU alter of them- 
selves. 
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Art V — of Sir Thomas Mwrvra. By ike R&td. J M 

Gkig 1 Fo^ A new Ed%U(my remsed ana oofiaAensed from 

ihe loffyer Bvoyra'j^ London. 1849 

This is an improved edition of a standard Anglo-Indian 
biography Compared with Ihe (dd one^ it has gam^ m value 
almost as much as it has lost m size. A matss of txivial and 
distractmg details encumbered the original work. These dead 
biancheB, which only mjured the vigorous trank, have now been 
lopped away, and the vanous passages of the hero s life, fer- 
meny mtermmgled and confused, have now been separated with 
perspicuous arrangement^ and presented as so many “ tableaux 
vivants/* fermmg an hannomous whola But m lioth edition^ 
much that is valuable has been omitted, apparently to mike 
room for much that is mere lumber We comd have remained 
contentedly ignorant of Munro's notions regarfng chit-ebat; 
novds, love, society and such like, which ue given at length m 
these volumes Iwt we confess that we should like to know 
how it was that he carved out the destmy, resuscitated the 
energies, and elevated the (haracter of fdl the districts sucoes- 
sively entrusted to his charge, which matters are not explam- 
ed m either of the two editions A number of extracts from 
the despatches of the Home and Local Govmunents ore parad- 
ed and marshalled out, just hke a string of certificates, to shew 
wW ahnost natiomJ blessmgs were showered on &e people by 
Sir Thomas Munro, and wlmt festering mfluenees were evoked 
by his good gemus. But it seems rather hard that we should 
not be told now all this was managed. His great fiscal and 
economical measures are left to he precanousty mdicated by 
casual hmts, dropped durmg the course of private correi^n- 
dence. Yet these said measures have been lucidly describe m 
hiB official statements and why should not extracts from these 
statements he given ? Or even if the extracts i^ould be feimd 
too long fear insertion, why should not their substance have been 
set forUi shortly and clearly? To the first edition there is 
sulgomed an appendix, consistmg of state jumers hut the 
selection does not appear to have oeen very jufficiously mada 
Several of these papers are comp'uratively unimportant while 
the mterestmg treatises, which formed a goodlv portion of the 
femous “ RM Report,"* have been dem^ a pla^ Moreover, 

* FlfUi Report of the Coimmittoe of tlie Howe of Commotu on Indum affidn, 1812 
This Report is a mine of nsefbl mformation. Some Monro's best fiscal atnta- 
ments were reprmted in the append to the S^torL 
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when wntu]^ the memoirs of a man, who so personally identi-. 
fied hims^ with the prospenty of the districts he rnled, it 
became almost requisite for the hiographer to touch upon the 
history, pecubanties and condition o£ wese pzovmces. This 
task, which would have been worthy of an author who was at 
that very tune prepanng a histery of British Indu^ and had 
all the best materials re^y to his hand, was not even atten^b- 
ed, and was^ mdeed, di^aimed m the preface to the 
editicm. We shall endeavour (as for as our imperfect materials 
may permit) to supply this deumency And before discussu^ 
the several measures and the poli^ that distmcfuished SS 
Thomas Munro's career, we shall succmctly trace the pest for- 
tunes of the dismcts^ which from first to last fdl under his 
beneficent admimstratiorL 

Sir Thomas Hunro's official life was spent entirely within the 
confines of the ancient Empire of Bijayanugur This kingdom, 
embracing, as it did, the whole southern peninsula, exceeded 
perhaps in extent and splendour all the monarchies which were 
formed by Rajptit dynasties of “ Solar'* or of “ Lunar* lineage.* 
Antiquarian researen has shown that here was the seat of the 
best and earbest Hindu civilisation. Here reigned the 
Sovereigns, whose insatiable benevolence * has been rendered 
immortal by the glowing eloquence of Burkei Here was the face 
of the coontaY covered with tanks, dykos, reservoirs, pagodas, and 
choultries. Here were the cities, whose grand remams have 
been ahko edebrated by the verse of &)uthey, the popular 
prose of Heber, and the artistic delineations of Lord valentuL 
Here was the great capital, “ the city of Victory, * (Bijaya- 
uugur), whose living greatness was attested by forei^ travellers 
of all creeds and nataons, by Caesar Frederick, b^ the Ibrkjsh Ah . 
dunzak, by the Italian Bartema. This was the last great Hmdu 
state that yielded to an ahen conqueror The flood-gates of 
Mussulman mvasioQ had been opened upon Indi& Hmduston 
Proper and Bengal had sunk beneath the overwhelmii^ tide. 
The sister kingdoms of Delhi, Kanorq, Ayudya, and Magadoahad 
frlleu But Bijayanugur st^ remained unscathed. Asom the 
swdhng waves of ocm^est began to roll southw^ The 
storm burst upon Centrallndia , and theBahmam Padshahs were 
enthroned in the Deccan. Bija;^ugur, however, still stood 
firm and even these duldren of fortune and adventure, whose 
talents and courage had raised them from serfdom to sove- 
reignty — even they dreaded the might of this empire, and the 
valour of its kings Mussulman solders were glad to render 

* All Rqputs beijeved OietuBelveB sprang orifftoally either Snm the Sun or ibft 
Moon See Tods aoooaxit of the mrthology of S^ahsthan. 
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homage to, and serre m the ranks of, the mfidel BajahA* But 
that, which no single aiemy could dwe, was aocomphshed by 
union A potent league was formed hjr the Bahmam kings 
of Goloonda, Ahmednugur, Bijapnr and Beeder, for the an- 
nihilation of Bijayanuw One of the hardest battles m In- 
dian luuatoiy was fought at Talicota, A. I) 1565 The army 
of Bijayanugur was defeated, the capital sacked, the kmgdom 
suhrert^ 

But although the centralization of the empire had been 
broken up, yet the sepazate portions (^e the “ disjecta 
membra pokse") Btoll retained their distinctive features 
and pristine mdependenca The regal descendants retired 
into an ambitious seclusion, there to preserve the glonoiis 
iiTiTialR of theor &llen race, to chensh ai^iiations, and to me- 
ditate schemes for its future restoration. Among the separate 
pimcipaliUes, whuh then rose up from among the rums of the 
parent state, was the kingdom of Mysore. At length, under 
the auspices of the Mussu&oan usurpets of Mysore, were again 
fused and concentred the component parts of the old empire 
of Bijayanugur Provmce after provmce were added to the 
Mysore dominions by the great father and still greater son, 
Hyder and Tippoo Among the predatory mcursians of these 
two royal robbers, Tippoo's mvasion of Annagundi was speci- 
ally marked by reckless crueltiy Annagundi was the modem 
Bijayanugur, though of course shorn of its former honors, “reft 
of its sons, midst all its foes forlorn.’ ^ipppo atta^^ the 
city, levelled what htUe there remained ojf ftjayanugur with 
the dust, daughtered the inhabitants, and burned the records. 
Well might the seers of Annagundi, as an omen of his own 
coming mte, have apostrc^hized him with " Bum seize thee^ 
ruthless kmg ’ Hyder, having averted the destruction threaten- 
ed by the Mahratta hordes, resolved to measure swords 
With the British. The result of that contest we need not 
state We shall merely note, that at the close of the campaign 
of 1792, Hyder was farced to cede to the British the provmce 
of Salem or Bararmahal, and to restore the territory had 
been conquered from the Nisam of Hyderabad (the ally of the 
British), namdy the Balagh^t distaicts. When Senn^patam 
fell in 1799, among the temtones arauired the conquerors 
at that epoch, was the province of Canara, whuh had been 
conquered Hyder in 1763 The Balagh^ districts wme 
eventually ceded to the British by the Nizam m 1800, in satis- 
fEiction <U Ins debts to the Company The three provinces 


* Briggs Ferbhta. 
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of pflTft-mahal or Salem, Canara, and Bali^h^, have been thus 
specially noticed, because were to form the scene of Mun 
ro s future labours The extensiye country whose history we 
have thus endeavoured to sketch, had of course passed through 
almost as many changes m system as changes m ruleie. Van> 
ous were the methods emplc^ed by the ancient km^ of 
Bijayanura for the administration of their wide spread doim- 
mons. Many of the distant and newly conquered regions were 
formed mto satrapies, and ruled by subordinate Rajahs, who 
fumi^ed contiDgents or subsidies to the Centred Government 
Many are the stones of the tnbutaiy kings, whose retinues 
adorned the court and camp at Bijayan^^, who were oon< 
stituted lords of the bedduunber to the Sovereim, who held 
Ins majesty’s umbrella^ waved his fan, and earned ms betelnut 
Those tracts, which formed theongimd appanage of the crown, 
continued along to be admmutered dire^y the So- 
yei^gn. The results oS this admmistratiou, as &r th^ can 
be estimated by external signs of prosperity, we have aheady 
noticed The taxation was mild and equitabla The institute 
and pandects of Harahar Bai had been universfidly obeyed , and 
the spint of the dictum of the legislator Yidyaranya, that “ the 
kmg, who took more than one sixth of the produce of the land 
from the propnetor, should be deemed m&mous m this 
world, and cast mto heh-flames m the next, ’ had been ^eial 
ly acted upon. The collections were made in kmd and not m 
mon^ rapnetorship m land was recognised by the Govern 
ment, and r^ propeiW was both saleame and rentable In 
idU ppovmces, whetheradmmisterod directly by the Soverei^ or 
mcGurecUy by a feudal Suzerain, village mstitutions and loom self- 
government were mamtamed 

In troubled tunes, a feudal system would naturally be 
strengthened and ecriended. Acoordirgly, during the pohU- 
c^ convulsions, which ensued upon the overthrow of Bijayanu 
gar, a dass of feudatones, resembling the lords of the mamhes 
m English histoiy, rapidly rose into importance, and in after 
tunes, under vanous names, such as Poligars, Jaghirdars, Nairs, 
&c, became thorns in the side of the British conquerors. But 
as the growing kingdom of M!ysore began to absorb all the 
neighbouring nations in the whirlpool of mvasion, the power 
of these locm dueftmns was for a time broken by Hyder and 
Tippoo Thrae two Sultans proclaimed, that the Mvereign was 
sole lord of the soil, and srauloudy addressed themsewes to 
the taak of extirpating all propnetaiy occupants of every grade 
Havmg succeeded in driving away most of the feudal lords, 
Hyder farmed out the revenues of nis dommions to Amildars, 
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or flfttraps of his own These wwthies were empowered to 
ooUect vmatever th^ could, as long as th^ paid theu* contract 
money to the Sultan, moderate terms were generally allowed 
them. But Hyder, by means of secret semoe kept 

himself well informed of th.eir jsroceedmgs , and, when he was 
assured that, any ATmlHar hacT amassed a laige fortune firoxn 
the profits of his contract, summoned him to court and forced 
him to disgoi^, by squeezing him like a full ^onge Tippoo, 
with bis passion for change (a destructiye lamcal m modem 
parlanoe) reversed all this. The Azmldars were supplanted 
by Asu& and Tubsildars, invariably Mussulmans, and onen se- 
lected fixim the dregs of society These gentlemen collected 
fixed rates m kmd, transmitted the proceeds to the Sultan s 
treasury, and receiv^ regular salaries This system was on the 
whole rather worse for the people, and mum worse for the 
goveniment. A system of collection m kmd must generally 
engender specolation , and, m the Mysore domimons, a host of 
fiscal harpies preyed on the vilals of the country It has be^ 
calculated that xar^j more than 60 per cent, on the fixed 
revenue, and ofi^en not more than 50 or even 40 per cent, found 
Its way mto Tippoo s coffers. The Mysore armies were rarely 
composed of feudal contingents, but usually of troops receiv- 
ing pay firom the state treasury The Sultanas attention was 
bmt rather on fortifications, than on operations of {^cultural 
utility , and the grand wor^ of former dynasties wwe suffered 
to dec^ under the wasting mfiuence of war 
We have thus touched upon the eventful annsJs of the three 

E rovinces, which were destmed to be ruled by Mimio We 
ave shown how they first bdonged to the kingdom of Bijaya- 
nugur , then to that of Mystwe , and lastly to the British empire 
We can now deal with each provmoe m detail, and with the 
resnlts of Bnti^ admmistration therem. 

Salem, or the Bararmahal first claims notice, masmudi as 
Munro here commenced his career At the subversion 

of the Biiayanugur empire, this district, with several others, was 
g^ted by the victors to the descendants of the conqimred 
]^ahs, who, it will be rememb^d, resided at Annagundi When 
this last domam was tom away fipm them, the B^nudial for 
a short time fell mto the bands, first of a powerful Pol^far, then 
of the Cuddapah Nawab, till it was annexed by Hydar to My- 
sore. This senes of mvasions bad pretty well crushed and 
“ pulvensed' the propnetois of the sou and, when the British 
govemment assumed charge aU the agncultural dasses had 
been reduced to the same level of indigence and depression. 
The people were represeintad aa too poor to grow the better 
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kind of crops, suck as cotton, suw, or mdigo Munro, m one 
of hiB private letters, says, “ TEe average rent of tke whole 
body of &nuerB (^ e, eulUvators or tenants) is nob more than 
ten pagodas each I am pretty sure there m not a man among 
tbflrn 18 woorth 500, and that, exclusive their eattl^ nme- 
tentha of tibem have not got ^^5 Captain Alexander Bead, 
with several assistants, among whom was our hero, Lieut Munro, 
were deputed to settle the provmoe Their settlement was 
essentudly zyotwar, and may be looked upon as a <^ufd*cBuvre of 
Its kmd. I^e system o£ course emanated from Captain Bead 
Munro and his colleagues reduced it to practica The state 
was held to he the sole landlord No prc^netoiy nght was re- 
cogmsed as belonging to any mdividum, not even the nght of 
• occupancy All mtermediate fEumers, located by former govern- 
ments, and all hereditary fiscal ofiBicers, w^ removed No third 
or fourth estates were admitted as members of the body pohtic. 
There were recognised hut two estates, the crown and the cul- 
tivator The lands of each tenant were re-let (m £resh terms 
every year * The rents were assessed at 45 per cent on the 
produce of the aoal The " Tillage ^bem was imored 
^e plan of assessing the revenue m a villa^ and leav- 
ing the occupants ana sharers m the estate to ^tnbute the 
sum among themselves after their own fashion, was abolished 
Each man was entitled to a separate assessment for his particu- 
lar fields, and was taught to look up to the collector as his only 
h^e lord The revenue authorities, however, did so £sr ac- 
knowledge the difiEerent villages as fiscal divisions, niftsmimb as 
they reserved to themsdves the n^ht of holding the whole 
village jomtly responsible far mdmdual de&lcatmns. But it 
does not appear that this nght was ever exercised carefully 
Survey and detailed measurements were made m order that 
no field might elude the lynx-eyed vigilance of taxing officer 

A verbal description of a ^tem hke this is easily given , 
but the idea is with difficulty reahsed or adapted to European 
modes of thought Can the reader picture to himself an Euro- 
pean oc^ector in the position of a middleman m a mynad of 
estates, the agncultorm patnaich of a milhon of people ? There 
are no farmers m the English sense of the term, no sub-dlvisuHi 
of labour, no ci^taL Each husbandman and ms wife (for tiiere 

* It !■ the uDivenal onebom la India, whererer coUectiaoB are made in kind, that 
the p?apietor ahonld take one half the zrou produce from the ealtlvativ In those 
parta of Eorope^ where rents are oollectea in kiaA the nine cuBtom prendle 
For {nstance, the Hedieitaril of the Boman Empire pud one half, and so do the BCe 
of Modem Italy of Teaoany and K^les, of nance and <rf Modem Greece " 
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UlO women work harder even tlian the menj repair to the col- 
lector’s office, and bargain for their plot of land, oonBistmg pei> 
ham of only a few delds whidi l^y can till with one plough 
and a pair of boUocks, raise a scanty crop with little toil, and lust 
manage to pay their way, or rather keep with body and soul to- 
gether till the next season — ^when off they are a^n to the office 
on the look out, it may be, for other lands with o&er rents. The 
boasted sohcitude of Mrs. Mother-oountry,’’ is nothing whtm 
compared with the load of “ atia cura, * imch prases on tho 
oolfoctor lodoed, as he must he for ever m the sad- 
dle, ndmg about the fields and lookmg at the crops and non 
deimg over the mysteries of tropical vegetation, the words of 
the poet become specially apphcahle, “ Post sedet atra 

cura. Not a bulloi^ dies, not a plough is brwen, not a mem- 
ber of a husbandman s fiunily foils si^* not a crop is bhght- 
ed, but he hears (ff it all (W readers all know the immortal 


advertisement, " Wanted a governess, ’ which has been pfura- 
phrased m this oountiy to the tune of “ Wanted an engmeer ’ 
The Madras Board of the last century might have advertised 
for a ryotwar collector as follows , " Wanteid a rtotwab collbo- 
TOB > — The candidate must he apractical agncultunst, a steady 
nder and strong walker, a keen judge of cattle, an expenenceu 
land surveyor, a first-rate yemacular hn^st, a sound mwyer, a 
smart penman and a rare accountant. He must bo a good work- 
man and general mason, and undeirstand the mending of agn- 
cultural implements, the excavation of wells, the taking of le- 
vels, the conducting the least amount of water over the greatest 
possible amount of surfeoe. He must he versed in the weigh- 
ment of gram, and must be well informed df the latest pnees 
quoted m the market — above aU, ho must have a fine temp^, 
an unperturbable demeanour, and mexhaustible patience No 
candidate need apply who has not all the above qualifications. 
But, joking apai% the Qovemment of that day not only “ want- 
ed” such men, hut got them — and turned their services to the 
b^t account 


Such briefly was the ryotwar sottlement of Bara-mahaL The 
various fiscal experiments, of whidi this province became sub- 
sequently the theatre, we pass over m silaice, because our h«ro 
was not concerned m them But we will notice one or two 
features m this settlement to the carrying out of which Munro 
lent such efficient aid The operations of Colond Read »id 


* tfnnro writes, " their families bo for froib bring a burden to them, are a great 
support Nothiiw is more common than to grant a man a mnMrion or rent on the 
death of hu son And agau be sa\B a man tomptained that his vifo had ^d, who 
dfd more work than fosbewcfrttlloofc'' £«Mew passim 



lus werq extolled both m this coontiy »id at home, 

on Account of the financial results which had been obtain- 
ed the frauds which had been repressed, and the even-handed 
justice which had been secured to aU. The mtem, admirably 
ndnumstered by these gentlemen as it was, and ad^ted m many 
rejects to a country just emerging from anarchy, no doubts 
dia ment such a me^ of praise. But it was also distm- 
guished by many tendencies, which the pohtical economist 
must ever condemn. It absorbed half the produce of the sod, 
that is all the landlord's profit, leavmg nothing to the cultivator 
but the bare means of subsistence and the means of carrying 
on husbandly It subverted fdl local institutions It ren- 
dered the padation of classes a nuUi^, and a chance of m- 
dividuol advancement nearly impossible Being subject to 
annual re-adiustment, it deprived the people of all motive to 
exertion by denying them a beneficiary interest mthe soil , and 
thus put a stm to ptnvate enterprise In short, it tended to 
keep the people in a peiennial state of national infan ry It 
might teach an ameultural population to be contentedly help- 
less and peacefully humble, to remam in that blissful state of 
Iterance, wherem tis folly to be wise , but it could never load 
them on to mat^al wealth, pohUcal prosperity, or mtdlectual 
progress 

The circumstances, under which Canara was ceded to the Bri- 
tish, havo been already stated Immediatdy after the cession, 
Munro was ordered to take charge of the new provinceL Thi^ 
he did with a heavy heart He had now been several years in the 
Bararinahal He had become attached to a district, which he 
described as “ a romantic country, m which every tree and 
mountain has its charms for ma' In a subordinate position, 
and in a country where prosperity and order had be«a by de- 
grees established, he had found leisure for mtellectual oonverso 
mid studious reeroation. All this must now be exchanged for a 
life of responsible toil and corroding care, in a province which 
he dcs]^red of raismg from the depths of poverty and barha- 
nsm. He had also indulged his taste for gardemng But now 
he was to bid ferewdl to his grapenes, his pine beds, and orange 
groves. He was to quit the Bararmahal wim its smilmg vqUots, 
its tanks and nvulets, and to pitch bis tent on the ro^ table 
land and gravelly chimpagne of Canara^ deluged by torrents of 
never ceasing ram. 

Ganara, more properly called Tulava, is a long narrow strip 
of county, stretimiiig along the Halabar Coast, alraut 200 mdes 
long and 50 broad , and mtersected by a chain of the Gh£t 
mountains It originally formed a division of the Malabar 
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oountiy But it must not be confounded with the Sister pro- 
vmce of Malabar Proper, which it widely differs m politi- 
cal msbtutions Like Malabar, under the first Hindu monarchy, 
the lands were (duefly held on a feudal tenure by the martial 
race of Naira But, unlike Malabar, the provmoe had been from 
the first subjected to a land tax. The kmgs of Canara filled 
their treasuries a moderate land tax and customs duties 
comlsxLed The Zamorms of Malabar, horn customs and Rirmlar 
taxes alone, supported a regal state, that filled the Portuguese 
eimmnnte of the 16th eentuiy with amazement The firrt re- 
corded coiMuest of Canaia is that by the Banyan pnnees of 
Madura. The Nairs of course on this occasion rought for their 
mtnmomes with the same spmt, that, some centuries later, cost 
me British such an infimty of trouble m Mklabar But they • 
were rooted out and their extirpation marks a social epoch m 
the histoiy of Canara. In the year 1336, the Bijayanu^ mo- 
narchs concpiered the province horn the Pandyans, and moor- 
poiated it with the larger kingdom of Camata^ or Canara. And 
thus it was, that the old name of Tulava was exchanged for that 
of Caaaira. After the disruption of the Bijayanu^ empire, it 
foil into the hands of the Bednore Bajsdis, until it became a prey 
to the Mysore invader in 1763. 

In this summary of Canarese events, nothing has been said 
of what might he termed its ecclesiastical history * We shah 
not recount the efforts by which the Bomish Church aimed to 
estabhsh an umvorsal prosel^tism, by accommodatixig its prac- 
tices to heathen use^, and by becoming, m a Ind sense, all 
things to ah men Nor need we teh how the seminanes ot Goa 
sent forth Goucan pnests by the hundreds to gather the people 
of Canara mto the archbishop s fold But one economic^ re- 
sult of these Missionary operaUons (if they may be so cahetL 
should be noticed here, namdy, the hold upon the land which 
these Eomamzed heathens acquired Native heathens m dress, 
manner, thought and ideas, they yet owned themselves sons of 
the Chuidb, and paid homage to the ecclesiastical authon^, 
whidi oentr^ in me Hierarchy of Goa. But the Eomish teach- 
ing, though it may not have mstilled much pure truth into 
their minds, yet seems to have disciphned their habits and 
made them useful citizens. So manifest was their supenonty 
m industiy and mteUigence over the Hmdus and even the native 
Portuguese, that it soon became an object with the Tulava 
pnnees to induce these sennknant Christians to settle on the 
land. Bighty thousand colonists were thus mtroduced , and by 


* \idt, HougrbR Ilntory of ChilttUanlt^ tn ludu 
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vcie vebUid widi aU the pnvil(^ that attach to land 
ed propnctorslup But a “ dies me' was at band Ihe fuiy 
of Twpoo, the arch Iconoclast, burst on their peaceful homes 
and fertile fidds. Their Churches wore swept away by the same 
destroying hand, that had levelled the hurest monuments of 
Hindu ai^tecture. The Clergy and Taity were dnven out to- 
gether Some were put to the sword , some were sent to starve 
on desert islands , some, who embraced Islamism, were allowed to 
keep their lands , and some were thrown into (he dungeons of 
Sermgapatam, there to rot and hnger, till the JSur^ean sword 
should Slav the tyrant and set the captive free. the &11 

of Scnnmpatam, many of these eimatnated Christians returned 
to pray tor mdenmification at the hands of the Bntish About 
, 15 000 are said to have returned to Mangidore, one of the prin- 
cipal towns m Canara. Munro, m his oorre^ndence, 
instances the case of 141 Chnstum propnetois, who had been 
released homcantivity at Senn^patam, and had revisited (Janara 
in the hope of bmng reinstated m (hear foimer possessiona 
Such was the province, of which Captam Munro was ordered 
to devebpo the resources, and hz the taxation. To the last he 
never overcame the dislike, which he had imbibed against his 
new charge Indeed, the inho^itable region, the poverty of 
the soil, which would grow nothing but noe and oocoonut^ the 
nregulanty of all oammuni(»tion, and difi&culty of marching, 

were enough to try the temper or most men ^viously to the 
M^re Qoyemment^ the p^le had been well conducted and 
well TOvemed. But recent events had sadly demoralized them 
Uname to resist the tyranny of the Mysore rulers, they resolved 
to strike ahargam with weir oppressors Tippoos o^Smals, 
when they practised fiscal extortion, wore anxious to enrich 
themselves, and not their Qovemment and they thought, that, 
by making common cause with the ryots, they might be able to 
iheat their employe more effectually Combinations were ac- 
cordingly made between the people and the revenue ofBcers to 
force the sovereign to reduce the taxation Ihe profits o£ the 
reduction were of course shared between the conspmng parties. 
This junction of forces was too much for the dechxung energies 
of the Mysore Qovemment , and, m two or three years, Tippoo's 
revenue went down fifty per cent Whw Munro gave out his 
determination of ignoring these reductions, and of raising the 
revenue to the standard at which it had originally stood, a mu- 
tinous gpint at once broke out, and an agncultuzal strike was 
organized throughout the distinct Lands were thrown up, vil- 
lages deserted, ^ the doors banred agamst the revenue pwna 
Under sumlor cucumstancos, the Malabar people betook them- 
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selves to overt rebellioii, and drove the collector clean tjfut of the 
provinoe. But Munro contnved to manage the Canarese Scame 
were conciliated, others were punished , and at length the whole 
mass were brought to terms. Thus, the way was cleared far a 
settlement 

hi adjusting these matters m a newly conquered ooiin* 
try, there are fdways two main questions to be (Voided first' 
ly, what proportion of the gross produce of the soil shaiU be 
the limit the Gfovemment demand ? Secondly, who is the pro- 
pnetor of the land Government, or the people ? — If the latter, 
who are the mrties entitled to engage with Government for the 
payment of the revenue, and to be recognized m consequence 
as owners the soil 7 In shorter words, the questions may be 
put thus ^How much shall the Goveminont take, and com 
whom 7 On the maimer, in which these questions may he de- 
cided, wiU mainly depend the future prosperity of the provinoe. 
We shiJl shew, that, m the case of Oanara^ Munro dem^d them 
nghtly Let us take the first question, namelv, how much shall 
Government demand as its sha^ out of the gross produce. The 
share fixed by the primeval Hmdu legislators is onensixth. This 
rule ongmally held good in Canara. The Fandyan conquerenr^ 
however, took ten per cent m addition to this amount , md so 
did the Rjayanugur kings, until the law-giver, Vidyaranya, arose, 
and tbresXaned with etemol damnation any pnnee who should 
exact more than one-sixth. After his death, however, the Bijaya- 
nugur kmgs remodelled their limd-tax. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment ^lare had been paid in kind This was commuted to a 
money payment, which they regulated, however, by the old stan 
dard of one-sizth. But they enhanced their mcome by an m* 
gemous device The pne^ood, they said, was enbfied to a 
And so in &ct it was. This snare the crown would col- 
lect, and support the saom^otal establishment Thus the Bgay- 
anagur monaieha raised their share from one-eixth to one- 
fourth. Their successors, the Bednore llajahs, took ten per cent 
agam in excess of this. Hyder and Tippoo, of course, went upon 
their usual tadr, and exacted the maximum that can be got out 
of land, namdy, one-half the produce But, after a few years* 
this phm was defeated, as we ^ve seen, by the conspiracies of 
the ryots and the revenue officers But even then, what with 
payments to the Government and payments to the revenue offi- 
cers, the people must have paid one-third, or even more. Our 
readers will now be able to judge of the propnety of Munro s 
taxation, whidi was calculate at one-fourth on aveon^e estates, 
one-third on the best estates, and at one fifth, one-seventh, and 
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even ono’tenth on those estates, which, from impovenahment or 
0 ^ other caus^ might be deemed fittmg (Ejects for indul 
gence exact amount of gross produce at any given time it 
would have been difficult, pe^ps impossible, to ascertaiiL But 
numberless records turned up m all quartern. The amount retffiz- 
od, annrudly, under former Govemments, and the prmciples 
on which that amount had been fixed, were easily discovered. 
And thus a trustworthy, though approximate, standard was ob- 
tamed Moreover, statementshadbeen preserved of the receipts 
in those days, when payments were made m kmd The rates, 
at which the landlords had leased their lands, were discovered 
from the village account booka Thus Munro had seldom any 
difficult m ascertaining, for any particular estate, the sum which 
I would ^ equivalent to one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth of 
the gross {produce. Yiewix^ all theproportiODs together, it ap- 
pears that Munro’s taxation at the avera^ rate one- 
quarter on the ^ss produce. We have seen one-quarter 
was also the share demanded by the best of all the native 
Oovemments, namely, that of Bijayanugur Under that system, 
cultivation had flounshed, the people had lived contentedly, 
the land had become saleable, had nsen in the market, and h^ 
been sold at 10, 20, and even 30 years purchasa Munro might 
reasonably suppose that the same results would ensue under 
his system , and hence we may pronounce his arrangements on 
this point to have been fiur and just 
Let us next take the second question, namdy, Who was the 
piopnetor, and from whom was the Government to eoUect its 
revenue t From the earliest ages the Canarese had asserted the 
owner^p of their fields. The assertion of this right had been 
sanction^ by their successive Gavemmonts, who, indeed, often 
ratified the same by royal patents Eveiy transfer of real 
property had been scrupulously ipgistesred and sacredly preserv- 
ed. Parchment was frequently considered a too pensnable ma- 
terial. The contracts were eftim msenbed on plates of ccqiper, 
or engraven on slabs of stone Well might Munro declare, that 
in no country of Burope were such title-deeds to be found, as m 
Canara. All documents, inscnptions, and records were inspected 
and collated by Munro Those, who could judicially prove their 
title to the owner^ip of the land, were admitted to engage for the 
revenue. The labour, that this involved, may be imagined from the 
&ct, that, within a year, settlements wore made m 45,000 estates. 
Nor were the cultivators and sub tenants forgotten Their hold- 
ings were marked out and their rents were fixed with reference 
to past payments, m order that rack rentmg might be prevented 
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in future These arranTOments wwe nob made for any fixed 
term, but were to last as long as Qovemment might like to keep 
them up 

Munro had administered Canara for more than fourteen 
months, ivhen the fial^h4t temtmy was ceded Having never 
overcome his dislike of Csmata^ he induced the authorities to 
remove him to the ceded districts. Before following him to his 
new destination, we would draw the reader s attention to the ctur- 
dinal pomts o£ difference between the systems of Baia-mahal 
and Canara In the former tlie crov^ was landlord the peo- 
ple were Metayers , the revenue swallowed up haK the proauoe. 
In the latter, a dis^ct class was admitted as standing between 
the crown and the cultivator , and, in order that this privilege 
should not be a mere sounding title, a share of one-fourth the 
produce was allowed as landlord s profit, inasmuch as Govern- 
ment demanded only one-quarter for itself 

Major Munro was aTpomted to the ceded disUiits m 1800 
These districts formed a compact temtoxy, sjtuate<l above the 
great Gh&t range (hence the name of Balagh&t; and be- 
tween the nversTTumbfiddra and Eishna. Tho precedmg pages 
may have helped to show, that few parts of India could be more 
historically interesting, inasmuch as the rums of Bijayanugur 
and Annagundi lay withm its limits. When the arms of the 
league against Bijayanugur were crowned with victory (a league 
as important to the forces of Lower India os the league of 
Caxnhmy was to those of Italy) tho Balagh&t territory fell to 
the share of the Gblconda kmg, whose successors were a^rwiurds 
better known as theNmams of Hyderabad. But soon a class 
of half mdepcndent <hieffams, named Poligam, sptw^ up 
and baffled the efforts of every regular Govenunent. ^us, 
while the extremities of the Bijayanugiir empire formed them 
selves mto orderly principalities, feuds and distractions reigned 
at the centre When all the Deccan monatchs owned a nomi- 
nal allegiance to the Great M(»ul, the Belagh&t was inchided 
in the mart of Aurungzehe's (fonunions V^en that empire 
was, in its turn, dismembered, and the Mahrattas aspired to 
universal supremacy, ^ey also demanded tnbute ffom the Ni- 
zam s dominiona Whemer they always got it or not> we do not 
venture to affirm At le^th Hyder wrested theso distncts from 
the Nizam. And when 'nppoo m 1733 was forced to give one 
slice of his dominiofus to the English and another slice to their 
ally, the Nizam, those distncts were restored to the latter, by 
whmn again they were ceded to the Bntish m 1800 

'Few ^stnets had finer natural advanta^, hut none had 
suffered more For two centunos and a hau, the Balaghit had 
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been the theatre of uicjessant war The sui&ce of the oaiih 
had been clean swept bv destroying armies, till at last scarce 
a tree r^ired its m»m a bare soil, that hod once been 
crowned with groves and forests The various Governments 
had vied with each other m mismanagement Each suecesh 
give ruler was worse (if possible) than the last The acme of xuis 
government, however, seems to have been reached, when the 
^izam (m Munro s words) ** turned loose a mutmous and nn 
paid sc^dtery, at the reaping seasem, to collect their pay from 
the villages.^ 

A retrospect of the past^ thai, was not hkely to make the fu- 
ture prospects of the Balaghdt look encouraging “ existing 
circuinstances" made them look still worse T^en Munro took 
charge, gaunt Famme was stalking abroad m the land. From 
lox^ xmpumty, the Fohgarshad become quite ram]^tm re- 
belnon, and were all up m arms. The resources of the country 
had been aver rated % the Government, who had been misled 
by the schedules given in ly Tippoo More therefore was 
expected of the new temtoiy than it could pay The Central 
So^ofRevenue distrusted Munro, and on outcry wasraisedthat 
the revenue was bemg assessed too lightly This wore an ugly 
aspect, m as much as a collector had been lately removed &om 
his appointment, because it was ascertamed tl^ hu toxation 
bad been too easy The following passage, from a letter of 
Munro s to one of the members of the boa^ shews how much 
he had to dread bemg misunderstood — “ If I leave room for 

* my successor to raise the revenue, it would be said that! allow 

* ed the people to defraud the Government If 1 raise tdl the 

* country con pay, and he could raise no more, it would be then 

* said tHat 1 oppressed the people for the sake of ^dubitmg a 

* high settlement" 

I^OFtly aftorwards the Mahratta war broke out, and the Bala- 
gh&t became one of the mam jnananes that was to feed the 
army whuh fought at Assaye Thus commiwanat duties come 
crowding thick upon Munro And all this tune he had to 
counteract with Aigus-hke watchfulness the mtiagues and con- 
spiracieB of the FoC^rs In such a state of things, anything 
like a settlement of ^e revenue was out of the question. Munro 
and his assistants travelled about the country, and collected 
whatever revenue they could. 'When the country b^n to 
recover itself under the healing mfluoace moderation and 
order, he made at first what is temmeaUy termed, a Mouealivxen 
settlement, that is, the revenue was asseoied, not upon indivi- 
duals, but jomtly upon the inhabitants of a Tnauaah, or pansh. 

But the Foligar question demanded the most earnest atten- 
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tion Our re&dezs probably luiow that a Poligar,* lihe chief of a 
Pollam OTfief, is a feudal lord. The term correspcmds to k 
Baron Ihe middle ^ea of Bluiope. It is ueedl^ here to 
trace the use and prevalence of &udal institutLons m the 
South Indian Peninsula. It is enough to say that> in young 
states, feudahsm is a {ollar strength, in old states, an 
engine of destruction and a precursor of decrepitude Its 
worst feaibures were exhibited m the Bsilagh&t country, which 
{founded with Pohgars, and acbomed that part of the 
Northern Sircars, which was styled, par excelleneey the Po* 
hgar country These Fohgars belonged to three dassea 
Some were '^ayanugur prmces of ro^ blood , some were 
the old feudal chie& of the B^ayanugur sovereigns , others 
were upstarts, who had been ongmaLW the paid governors of * 
distncts, and had gradually obtemea such a hold tmd status 
m their provmces, as enabled them to assume independence 
For two centuries th^ had successfully contended m the cause 
of anarchy They now hoped to set the Bntish power at de- 
fiance, m the same manner os they had braved eveir Govern- 
ment since the fidl of Bijaj'anugur Their own neighbourhood 
of course they k^tin a perpetual state of turmoil They ca- 
balled overtly and covertly with all the foes of the new Govom- 
ment. They joined the Mahratta con&draacy, whidi was 
annihilated at the battle of Assava They fomented tho roint, 
and finned the Hamo, that burst mrth at me mutiny of VeUore 
It was dear that these worthies must be extmguiEned m some 
way or other , and Hiinro resolved to tame them by oonnhation 
or force. It was declared that all Poligars might keep their 
PoUsms, provided they paid tribute and collected from the oc 
cupants of the land no more than the ront fixed by the collector 
They were all to wait upon tho collector, as r^iesentative of 
the Government Those, who did not like to a^ear m peraon, 
might send aocredited ag^ts. The majority dSboheyed these 
orders A force was organized under General Campbell to coerce 
the recusants But it was feared that the Fohgars, though their 
retainers might be routed and their forts dismantled, would 
still be wanmoang about, like so many firebrands of disturbsmce, 
destroying the peace of the country wherever they went The 
peasantry were therefore armed and tramed so as to form a rustic 
mihtia , and a strong body of Fohee wsa disciplined to hunt and 
track out Ihe fugitives m tho jungle, as soon as th^ should have 
been driven fican their stron^olus by the r^pilar troopa By 
the ngoious execution of these measures, tho Pohgars wore df- 
fbctiuuly crushed before throe years were over Manj disappeared 
Some were placed in confinement Tlie majority hunendered, 
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and were graciously permitted to their property, and to 
languid in the obscimty of pnTute Of those, who obeyed 
from the £rst, a few were pensioned ofi^ and the rest were al- 
lowed to manage their Pollams. 

Munro and his assastants hod now leisure to pu^ forward 
their improvement ai their provmo^ and to avail themselves 
Its resources. The Mouzahwan settlement was considered mere- 


ly as a ‘^is^er" for the nonce. The pacification the coun- 
ty havmg beon effected, a more searching method of taxation 
was adopted. Every estate and fidd was surveyed, and soils 
were classified. A money-rent was fixed for each holding Pro- 
pnetorship was not rec<^ized as pertaining to any occupant 
nor ages m &ct^ throughont these distracted provmces, there 
' had been no Ba<^ thmg as property m land, or in anything elsei 
Men, who had with dimculty sustamed a bare existence, and had 
thought themselves lucky ii they could eat their daily bread m 
peace, had not the heart to vaunt about rights ana propeirty 
taiey therefore claimed nothing and Mnnio inferred from this 
that they had a right to nothing But the consUtution of the 
villages , the system by which flie villagers portioned out their 
fiscal burdens amongst themselves , the manner, in which they 
always met for the s^tlement of their afimrs, whenever a lull in 
the pohtical tempest gave them any breathing tune (all which 
things Munro himself most graphically d^cnbed) clearly 
shewed, that here, as elsewhere, prc^netory conmmmties had <m- 
ginally existed. That possession is nme-tenths of the law may 
be a sound maxim , but there are of course limits to its apphcor 
tion. It was true, that proprietory right in land had not oeen 


exercised for centunea But neither had similar nghts with regard 
to any thing else been securely exercised. Personal property 
was not m consequeince declared null and void why then should 
real property be so declared ? In regard to the rate of taxa- 
tion, the occupants were treated as mere cultivators — ^the full 
half share of the produce beu^ demanded by the collector The 
system, as admimstered by Munro, answerea wonderfully The 
cessation of hostilities, and the suppression of rapine and dis- 
order, not only restor^ the conn^nce of those already em- 
ployed upon the land, but brought a vast number of un- 
employed hands into the market. Cultivators were mduced 
to flock from all quarters, and to make their homes m the 
new province. Lands, that had lam follow ever smee the 
fall of Biiayanuw, were now brought undmr the plough. 

the close of the sixth year smee the accession dF 
the Companir*B rule, the annual ren1>-roll was raised from ten to 


seventeen lakhs of star pagodas We may admire the stimng 
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eneiw, that exterminated the enemies of peace But we should 
admSn still more the under-current of sustained exertion and 
nefver-sleepmg watchfulness, that^ year after yoor, tended the 
mmutest concerns of thaproymce, till its resources were finaJly 
expanded , the accuracy and evenness, with which the fiscal 
burdens were ai^usted, both in years of &mine and years of 
plenty , and the firmness and foresight, with which, m spite of 
cUnnoroiis impatience and envious cavillii]^, a lement policy 
was pursued at m fhe assurance that its expediency would 
be justified by the abundant results of future jears. Whether 
hi8 theones were nght or wrong, the result of Munro's rule in 
the ceded distncts stood forth as a monument of administra- 
tive genius. But the loud praises, which were eventually sound- 
ed forth by the Home and Lo^ Governments, fell not so , 
pleasantly on his well tuned ear, as the noisdess murmur of 
gratitude, that swelled, as it rose, &om the hearts of a contented 
people, or as the approving voice of his own conscience, which 
told him that he hM, with Christian* patience, done tus duty 
m evil r^ort, until at length he was able to do it m mooI 
report The people fiumliarly called him their " Father ^ In- 
deed they haa good reason to do so 

He wound up his administration of the ceded distncts by 
making a praiseworUiy proposition to Gkivcniment, which vi as 
however only partially ademted He recommended that a pro- 
pnetoT) title should be conmrred on alloccupantsof load, who paid 
revenue to Government, and that the present revenue rates should 
be lowered twenty-five per cent — ^that is, that the Government 
share should be reduced from one-half to one third of the gress 
produce. The disposal of all uncultivated land Go>emTnent 
would reserve to itself In spite of the immense strides which 
had been lately made in cultivation, it was supposed that the 
culturable land still equalled one third of the culUvatedL And 
it was hoped that this liberal measure might cause ah those 
lands to be brought mto cultivation, and the revenue to be 
raised thirty per cent thereby 

Such were the proceedings of Colonel Munro in tho ceded 
distncts. Having ruled them exemplanly for seven yeais, he 
set sail for England The vanous high offices, which he filled 
on his return to India, are well known to the public But the 
BaWh^t was the last province, of which he was charged with 
the direct and immediate admimstration The most instruc- 
tive part of his career closes here. It may therefore be not 

* Munro was a Blncere^ pious man, and his eondnet iras invariably regulated by 
religious principle 
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to re\iew some of the pnncLples of the pablic policy, 
fihich we have endeavoured to ^toh 

We idl know that Englishmen cany with them to every 
clime the “ spirit of party, which our home institutioxiB tmi- 
veisaUy engender And, aocordingk, those, who have from 
chmce or praession, studied Indian finance, h^e loved to com* 
hat m the arena of fiscal politiGs. While half the Company's 
servants were contending cm the battle-field , the other hialf 
were contending m the recesses of the Oouncil Chamber or the 
about the question — Who is the real landlord ? This paper 
war^e has nvalied m skill, ^wer, and pun^ncy, the or^ dis- 
putations, m which the schoolmen of the middle ages used to 
indulge The result of these gladiatorial exhibitions has been, 
that a mass of information has been culled and gathered to- 
gether , that a few ill-fiited experiments were mode at first , and 
wat eventually a sound and mtelbgent policy has met with 
general adoption There have been the Crown par^, the Ryot 
part>,aiidtheZamindar party But these parties merely represent 
the theoretical extremes, towards whidbt opinions may divo^e 
And in this, as m many other disputed matters, it may be sa®y 
behoved, that those are nearer the truth, who belong to no clique, 
who extract the pure oro and reject the dross m the opimons 
of every party, aud whom the red-hot advocoto of either side 
would designate “ Tnmmers * 

Monro’s practioe and wntai^ have been constantly ap- 
p^cd to as funuslung evidence on these debated points. 
Thoso, who aflBim that the crown is sole landlord, and that 
the ryot has no proper^ m the land, eagerly quote Munro 
as their diief witness. Kow, it is veiy true that Munro ear- 
ned out in the Bara-mahaL a system, which did not recog- 
nize any propnetory nght as pertaining to the ryot, and 
that he asserted the same thing with respect to the ceded dis- 
tricts and the Deccan. But he only held this opimon with 
regard to these particular locabties, smd not with regard to 
India generally Eor he not only declared the Conarese ryots 
to be propnetors ,but he also expended especial labour and 
deep research to prove them titles mdisputably And, duimg 
the lest year of his life, when from the hei^t of his great po- 
sition he was surveying the results of his wide experience and 
^lendid career, he recorded his conviction that the Ryot is 
the real promet^ of the soil while in the ceded districts, wheire 
he behoved that the nght had become extmet, or p^haps Imd 

* TboM, who hftTs Stodied the last great aarratiTe the Revidntion, know Hie 

ftill htoumcal ^ifioance, whieh attaches to the rpithet— ** Tnminer ” 
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ii£i7er come into regular existence^ he recommended that it 
Ehonld be oonfened on the lyot 
We hare before stated our behef that he need not have 
hesitated from the evidence before hun, to decl^ that there 
was such a thing as landed property in this province. But 
enough has been said to shew that he vras one of those, 


who neheve that propnetoiy rights are to be found in Indiou 
He seems to have arrived at this most just condiision, 
pairtly from having discovered that landedf transfers had 
been effected gene^on after generation , partly from what 
he had seen of the imperishable village commmiities, and 
partly foom having mvanably found the lyot enjoymg the 
privilege of occupation, as long as he continued to pay his 
revenue. In feet this right of occupation, subject to the pay- 
ment of a land tax (wluch is admitted even by a large section 
of those who deny the ryot s propnetory title), is idmost tanta- 
mount to owner^p For property of all kmds, and m all 
countries, is held on the condition, tliat it shall bo liable to taxa- 
tion But Munro discaided one of the most valuable sources 


evidence i^n this subject, namely, Ihe Statute Books of tho 
ancient Hmdu Lawgivers, which have com© down to us The 
Byot's propnetoiy title can certainly be proved out of the 
moulih ^ these sages And why ^ould they not be believed ? 
These books depict manners and customs, the traces of which 
are diseermble to this very day Their descriptions of pohtocal 
institutions have been marvellously vended by the experience 
of ages. They may therefore claim conffdence, when they enun- 
ciate what were the nghts and interests lu land. 

Munro baa also been looked upon as an advocate for exces- 
sive taxation, and an expounder of the doctnne, that the Crown 
IS entitled to halfthe grossproduce of the land. We are hippy 
to say, that this chaige can be completely rebutted, and toat 
there is nothmg in his acts or opmions, tl^t can justify su^ a 
notion However, he certamly cud think that the ancient tax- 
ation m India had been mum heavier than is generally sim- 
posed The law-books, which have just been mentioned, de- 
clare that the kmg^s sh^ is oneHsixtn. Tbs Hnnro disbelieved 
— WQ think, unreasonably The only reason assigned was tbs, that, 
if the share had really been no more than one-sixth, the pay- 
ments woidd not have been made in kmd. Tbs argument 
has been demolished by several writers, who pomt to the obvious 


feet, that in many oountnes a pre^rbon or one-tonth has been 
collected in kmd. The feeb theretoe, that payments were mado 
in kmd, is no proof that the taxation must have been heavy, 
and amountmg to some such prcmoition as one half Besid^ 
bs experience m Canara ought to have ftunushed bm with ample 
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AnnArma-fann o£ tlie dictum, tb&t tlie Hmdu monarch's share is 
one-sixth Munro, however, asserted theoretically the State's 
nght to a half shore only, ffihere, m de&ult of other proprie- 
tors, the State was unquestionably the sole landlord — as m the 
Baia mahal. And this proposition is not incorrect, provided it 
can be really i^own, that m the particular province the State is 
the sole landlord, de facto and de jure In such a case, the 
half share collected by the State is not stnctly speaking entirely 
revenue. It is half revenue and half rent inasmuw as the 
State stands in the double position of king and proprietor 
And the possibility or probanihty of error lies, not m the 
amount demanded, but m the fundaxaentaL premise, that the 
State is the sole landlord The latter proposition is pnmA 
• faefiCy to our thinking, suspicious, and ought to be btrongly sub- 
stantiated before it can clairn acceptance. But if the State is 
indeed sole landlord, then it may demand the one-half share 
without any violation of prescriptive custom. In Canara, where 
he found proprietors, Munro fixed the assessment at one-fourth 
In the ceded district^ when he recommended that proprietors 
should be recognized, he added that the onc-half sn^e should 
be reduced to ono-third There is no doubt that the state can- 
not couastently demand a one half share from any proprietor 
For then he ceases to be propnetor, inasmuch as the landlord s 
profits are absorbed in the pubhe revenue The cultivator must 
always have one half An^ if the State takes the other h^ 
what becomes of the propnetor ? 

On the other hmd, it would be hardly correct to as- 
sume, that now arKlays, wherever Ihe land is taxed with more 
than onc-sixth, it is burdened more heavily than it used 
to be under the old Hmdu polity Ono-sixth was no doubt 
the king's sl^e But we peheve that the land was also 
saddled with ecclesiastical charges, which, under the Brah- 
mimcal system, were considerable It had also to bupport more 
Police establishments than at present. Moreover, the legislators 
admitted that, m time of war, or any other pubhe emergency, 
the fang might take one-fourth, or even one third. We have 
httle doubt, therefore, that on the whole the land was cha^^ 
with payments equalling one fourth of the gross produce. The 
land tax, though ftlmoKf. unknown to modem Burope, has been 
the mainstay of many primeval empires, and of nearly all 
Asiatic Governments , and the subjoined table* of its amount 


* The fblknring are werke of reHerePoe, which in» be most eaailr oomwlted by 
uy onp fdio nu^ be dupoaed to TenCy fiMte and a^m of thla taible —Janu m 
mutuum t Rnearchet Smtiet AnttOtahf wakm$at(t Sgypt^ Brigt on Bu Lmd- 

tep O^VtCkiMmfHamOhHaQazHii^ 4r« , 
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m diSereiit coTUitnea may help to elncMiate tho point under 
discussian — 


Persian Empire 
Persia (modern) 

Egypt (ancient or modern) 

Itoman Empire 

Greece 

Athoos 

Carthage 

fiurman Empire 

Turkey * 

China 

Modem Greece 
Leritical Lands 
India (ancient) 


t 

(decumffi) (fmit lands) J 
(drxani,) also ^ and 


1 

(tithe) -/j 


(in tune of var) 


z and ^ 


From this it would seem that m Indifl a laieesr portion of 
the reTenue has been always i^wn from the land than in 
other oonntries m Asia. It does not of course foUow, that, be- 


cause tbe land-tax has been higher here than elsewhere, the 
people have been more heavily taxed. The Cingalese for in- 
stance are more heavily taxed than the Bengalis, and yet their 
land tax is much lighter Direct taxation, in which must bo 
included the land t^ is just that kmd of taxation, which poli- 
tical economists most disapprove of, and one of the most won- 
derful cmnimstances, connected with the wealth of India, is tho 
manner m which it has grown for ages under so great a load of 
direct taxation. And so it may contmue to grow, as long as 
the State demand does not exceed one-fourth, or even one-tbird. 


of the gross produce of the land- The present demand, we 
believe, in nearly all the Bengsd Presideni^ and m a great por- 
tion of the Madias and Bomb^ Presid^cies, ranges one- 
fourth to one-third , and we have seen that this is the probar 
bio amount also demanded m that halc}on antiquity, to which 
modem philanthropists are so fond of revertmg It has bean 
tho fashion to talk about the &bled wealth of India, as having 
vanished , and about the vitality of the country, as havmg been 
s^ped away by excessive taxation. These are dieap assertions, 
which have certainly never been proved, but which it is difficult 
to disprove arithmetically because the pnmeval monardhies 
were not m tho habit of pubhshmg statistics. But we ilnagme 
that if the ]^tnarchal lawgivers, Mmu and Yidyaranya, or if the 
prmces of nanoiy and B^jayenugur, could for a short tune 
re-visit the earth, and be earned through India as it now is , if 
they could be shewn our ;Mrt5, docks, arsenals, and magazines, 
our cantonments, our builainga and public works , if they could 
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liflve esplamed to thorn our madusery of GoYeroment, the Yaat 
expetutlnure and the immense sums that hare been dicuned off to 
the mother conntiy , if they could view the &ce of the countiy, 
and see the cul tivat^ plains, where, thousands of years ago, ti^ 
used to chase the tiger and the depbant , if they could observe 
die forest sinking neath the stroke of the woodman’s axe, the jun« 
de broken up by the plough share and the harrow, and the wild 
beast retumg to bis distant lair before the march of advancing 
civilization — then, although th^ might miss the gan% eplen- 
door of antiquity, yet, th^ would surely ocmfess that, Cfod had. 
blessed the labours of the foreigner with unexampled success, 
and that venly these Fennghis were ” lords of the three 
worlds. ’ 

In coimesxion with the pnnciples above discussed, one ques- 
tion would naturally suggest itself, namely, Shall the revenue 
be collected in kmd, or m money ^ We answer, m money of 
course. Munro s oxanmle famished a sinular reply He always 
fixed mon^'ients, and never att^pted to appraise the stand- 
ing crop, or to dole out a mmety o? the storra gram , and he 
pomtemy testified to the demondization mvan^ly produced 
by such a system.* It may mdeed be more accurate and m 
bad seasons more favourable to the cultivator, as it is based on 
the actual, not upon the probable, out-tum. It may be prefer- 
red by the more ignorant and mdolent class of cultivators. But 
It has a tendency to establish an inqmsitonal tyranny in every 
viU^e. It hatcW a vile brood of corruptionB and peculations, 
which pre\ alike on the State and the peasant It habituates the 

S 'e to low cunnmg, and teaches them to engage with the 
c officers m a ceaseless contest of deception and knavery 
^e cash system may be not quite so discnmmatmg, but it is 
more straightforward, more sensible, and more workabla It 
may press ^rd occasionally upon mdividuals, but for the rnagR 
it enforce modmntion It has been found that collections 
m kmd may be made up to the highest amount tho land can 
possibly but, if a money rent bo raised up to the same 

culmmating point, it breaks down directly In fixing money 
payments, toerefore, a margin, as it were, must always ^ m 
favour of the tax-payer 

* Bttrope hftB however witaeesad Byateme more demorj^mog: Passlnff over tlie 
slave labour of aoceiit tlmee, wb may adduce the fergand Xdboor Bents prervalont m 
Fniaaia, Bnaaia, and the Aobtnan Empire 

t Xheffe remarks oa rente m kmd and money ^ply only to India They misht 
not be G^inlicnble In Europe The Metarere of Bererm Eniopf ui provlnceB may oe 
claasod with the happiest peanaotnce in tne world aod tiie nrish CottierB (who hvo 
under a canh ey^tem) with the mOBt miserahio But It baa been stated in the 
teat that money payments cannot be pnehed ao tar as conectUma in kmd. And 
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There is on© more point in Munros admimetration, which 
requires a word or two of notice He found the village system 
eveiywher© m operation but he neveit tried to avail him- 
self of Its aid. Its prmciplo was that the State should fix 
the revenue of the village, which revenue the viUagers would 
then divide amongst themselves This seems reasonable 
because thereby OOTcrmnent is saved much trouble and ex- 
pense both m collecting and aasesBong, and the villagers could 
no doubt make a muw better division than the collector 
It IS a tcite maxim, tbrt. the dovemment should newer do 
for people what they can do for themselves No court of 
justice m any oountay would dream of trying a cause, whicli 
could be decided by arbitration By panty of reasoning, what 
18 the use of dovemment perplexing itself with fiscal mmutise 
which the people themsmves can clear off? Moreover, it 
18 evidently a mistfjre to keep a nation m political lea<l 
mg stni^, or to tie it to the apron of a maternal Govern 
menfi H is surely better that tn^ should learn local self 

g overnment and self taxation The villago system exactly effects 
tiis and, when Munro rejected ite eo-operation, he let drop an 
useful mstniment, by which the people might be led on to 
manly mdependence, and threw mto me sh^e an institution 
that was eminently popular, and on which w^ centred all those 
feelings, that, m other countries, find a vent in painotism ox 
loyalty 

The remainder of Munros career, from 1807 to 1824, useful 
and hnUiant as it was, did not relate to any principle of lasting 
importance. We shall not therefore e^tiate on his labours m 
the Law Commission, his services m the Pindan and Burmese 
wars, or his government m Madras We will merely follow him 
to hiB grave m the coded districts. He had left these ^^tnets 
as a collector , he returned to them sevente^ years aftemurds 
as the Governor of the Presidency He was on the eve of 
returning, full of years and honours, to his native land, 
whither he had Bent his wife and children before him But he 
resolved to take one last tour in that provmce, which was en- 
deared to him by eveiy association, that has charms for a noble 


It nu^ be, that in Ireland, an attempt haa been too often made to ertaract the 
greatest pMsiUe amount from the laud m the shape of money and henoe may arise 
one of toe many causes vhich depress the Iriah peasantry However tins may be 
the examide of Irish misery of evutioos^ prooesses distndnts, and beggaiy baa 
prejudleea the pubho mind against mon^ rents in »n»a], and rendered the Cottier 
system a synonyme for oppresskni and oistreas. Tuns the money rent system has 
bad Its Auifto set forth in strong relief and has been virited with unreserved censure 
(which is not nnlreraally deserved) while its merits have been left uuobservel. 

A 1 
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and Rspinng mind Thither he proceeded with a few attendants 
at the hottest season of the year He had scarcely arrived, 
when, at a place called Gooty, he was stncken with choleiB> and 
died m a hours. Thousands of people had crowded to see 
the man, whom they still remembered by the name of “ Fath» ^ 
But the solemn boommg of the mmute guns horn the Fort of 
Goot} announced, m tones of thunder, to the weej^g inhabi-' 
tants, that their bene&ctor was numbered with the dead Many 
graves of great men have been honoured with all the pomp 
and circumstance of a public fimeral , but what tomb could 
be more honoured than ms, over which a rose a dioultry, built 
by the natives of the diatnct, and shaded by a grove which 
they had reverentially planted ? A Meat Poet has said, it is 
meet that a “lover of nature" should be buned amidst the 
Spenery he loved to look upon. Far meeter is it, that a groat and 
good governor should la} ms bones among the people whom ho 
had beneficently ruled, and have his last restmg place among 
the scenes of his Labours. Merciful was the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, which so ordained his death, that his tomb might stand 
as a visible memorial and example before his successors, and 
cause the remembrance of his actions to be enshrmed m the 
aHections of distant generations. 

India has but one more grave like this to show Many of 
our readers may have seen me unpretending monument erected 
by the Government at Bhigulpur to the meonoTy of Cleveland, 
witli a bnef inscnption, that t^s how he established the Cam- 
pauv 8 dominion in the hearts of the Hdl Tribes. The pubhe 
cliaracters of these two men wore mudi aliku We gather from 
Munros letters at Canara, that the inspinting example of 
Cleveland m Bengal nerved him to the task of wimung over 
the minds of the people Both these ^od men, so akin m 
thought, m a^iration, and in active hfe, were buned under 
similar circumstances m death, they were not divided. The 
greatest of Indian scholars has written, that it is men that con- 
stitute a Stata When the Compiuiy shall ask for a renewal of 
the Charter, may not one of its claims to public confidence 
and sympathy be this, that its services have produced such 
men as Munro and Cleveland ^ 
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Art VL — The Lau> rdatin^ to Officers in. Mff Army By H 
Prmdergast, Esq , Bamsier at Law 

The laWB being given, (qnotb Jeremy Bentham), why has 

* the legislator prepiu*ed them? The answer is simple, os it 

* IS moontestable ^with the intention that each di^osition 

* should be present to the minds of all those who are interested 

* m the knowled^ of it, at the moment m which this know- 
' ledge may fiirmsh them with motives for r^latmg their 
‘ oonduGt.’ For this purpose it is necessary — 1 That tM code 
‘ be prepared altogether m a style intelligible to the com- 
‘ monest understandii^ 2 That every one may consult and 

* find the law of which ho stands in need, in the least possible * 

* tune 3 That for this purpose the subjects be detached 

* £rom one another, in such manner that each condition may 

* find that which belongs to itself, separated &om that whicm 
‘ belongs to another 

‘ Citizen,* says the l^slator, ‘ what is your condition ? are 
' you a father?— open chapter *of fathers.’ Are you 

* an apicultunst^ — consult the chapter 'of agncultunsts.” 

" This rule is both simple and satisfying Once announced, 

' it is comprehended , it cannot he forgotten. AH legislators 
' ought to follow so natural a method, says philosophy Not 
‘ one of them has ever dreamt of it, replies the lawyer” 

Far as we are from having any such weU-arranged code 
as yet promulgated either for Engird or India, we nail with 
pleasure every attempt to remeify the defects of diffiise hap- 
hazard l^islation and of undemied judge-made law, and 
whoever endeavours to remove or to simphfy the difficulties 
under which any pui:icular class or condition labours, in con- 
sequence of the want systematic arrangement, and of the 
absence of well-defined principles and laws, performs a service 
of no mean value. If this be the case, where the states or 
conditions mre those of the ordinary reUtions of life, towards 
which there can exist no popular prejudice, and whose rights 
and obhgations are not only umversally acknowledged, but 
(fonnii^ the cementing bond of society) ha'te been the ob- 
jects ot primary sohcitude both with the l^islator and the 
judge, how much more necessary is it, where a class of men 
are the objects of national jealousy, fear, and prejudice, that 
their position should be clearly defined, in order that the 
members of the obnoxious class, cut off from all popular 
sympathy, may know ihcir rights and ohhgations, and may 
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be able to acquit tbemsclvea of the latter m tlio cTecntion 
of duty with a tolerable sense of security Of all classes or 
(onditions of men m England* the mibtary stand m great- 
est need of such a digest , for none mciir so great nek from 
conung into conflict with the commmi or statute law of the 
land Limited as are their numbers* jealousy even of the 
legal constitution of the army is deemed a right £ngli^ feeling 
and any tran^ressien on the part of the members a body* 
the Bubj ect or what may be termed a constitutional suspiciOD* 
is sure* even when originating in mere error or aooident, to 
meet with little meny* if not with extreme seventy There 
are circumstances* under which an officer miy be suddenly 
placed* and m which he bad need to be no mean lawyer in order 
so to act, as on the one band to steer clear of the fangs of tho 
common law, and on the other to satisfy the ngorous de- 
mands of the military code, to which he is specially subjected 
On the one side the proverbial uncertainties of judge-made 
law and biassed juncs beset him whilst on the other* the 
slightest dereliction thr^tens him with the iron grip of offend- 
ed disciplme. To reconcile the duties of a citizen and a 
soldier is at times a dehcate operation and any wmrk, which 
briefly and perspicuously ffirmshes a young officer with the 
gencm pnneipleB for his guidance, cannot tad being accept- 
able and valuable 

The Manual, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
article, is an unpretending attempt to fidfil, to a certam extent, 
for the officers of the Bntish army* that which Bentham 
would haie effected for every state m* condition of the body 
social and politic, by the systematic arrangement of a well- 
ordered code. It IB an endeavour to define the mvil nghts, 
duties, and liabilitieB of the officers of the army — the object of 
the work being thus set forth in the preflaice by the author 
" Officers in the army are subject to a vaiiety of special 

* laws and legal principles, which deeply affect their pi^es- 

* Bional and private nghts , and it is hopM that a work, which 

* endeavours to develope these subjects in a connected and un- 

* technical form, will not be deemw a superfluous contribution 

* to military literature. 

** With tms view the foUowmg pages are by no means so 

* much addressed to lawyem* as to a class ot readers whoso 

* opportomties of access to l^al pubbeatuma are necessarily 
' veiy limited * and care has b^n (^en, m all cases of impor- 

* tanoe* to set forth the exact words and enreesions empdoyed 
‘ by the learned judges in propounding the law* and* on otoer 
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* occaaionsj to give quotations lit lengtii fr(Mu books of au- 
tUonty " 

The work is stated to have origmated m a su^^estian, made 
to the author by his brother, Lieut W G Piendei^aBt, 8 th 
Bengal Cavalry, to whom the author hbcrally ascribes any 
merit it may possess, merdy maluiig hi^elf reqtonsible for 
the composition. The suggestion was certaunly a good one 
and although, in the way it has been acted upon, the result 
IS a work cdculated to be more useful to the officers of 
Her Majesty s, than to the officers of the Company’s army, 
yet, even to the latter, it will ibnn both a useful and a xeadaHe 
acquiffltion to their portable libranes. For, alihougb the posi- 
tion of the Anglo-!mdian army m India is entirdy distinct 
from that of the army in Engird, yet, there ore many pomts, • 
such as those of foreign enbstment, right of retirement, rank, 
sale and purchase of oommiesions, purchasing out to fiicilitate 
retirement, jpensionB, prize money, crimmal and civil liabilities, 
courts martial, domicile, weUs, and a variety of other mat- 
ters, in which the officers of the Company’s army will find va- 
luable mformation 

The opemng chapter on the legal constitution of the army, 
after giving a condse account of -&e origin of the Mutiny act, 
proceeds to give the foUowmg remarks upon the distmction 
oetwccn military and martial law — a distinction often lost sight 
of by many pubhc writers — Mihtaiy law is totally distmct 
' &om martial law Military law afiects only the troops, or 
‘ forces to which its terms expressly apply , while martial law 

* extends to all the inhabitants of the oount^ or district where 
‘ it happens to be m force Mihtary law is a code of previ- 

* ously defined regulations, whereas martial law is wholly 
‘ arbitrary By its very nature it originates in emergencies, 

‘ and IS regulated by the expediency of the moment, ^bHitary 
‘ law 18 in operation during peace, as well as m war , but mar- 

* tial law emanates entirely from a state of mtestme conuncH 

* tion, or hostile war actually raging m the scene of its ad- 

* mmistration. Martial law always accompanies troops m the 

* field on f(weign service , but it ceases <ai thmr return withm 

* the jurisdiction of civil or municipal tribunals actually exer- 

* cising their functions. Mihtary law, on the other bandj 

* consists with the general undisturbed adnumstration of tbA 

* civil or mumcipal law, as is constantly exemplified by the 
' sittings of courts martial m gornsons and harbours within 
< the realm during profound peace.” 

It IS only m a modified sense, that martial law can be said 
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alwftje to accompany troops m the field on foreign Bcrvioe. 
When insurrection has destroyed, or threatens to annihilate 
all civil authority, martial law is frequently the only resource 
for staying anarchy and restoring order, hut armies marching 
and fighting in foreign countries often leave the civil and 
xnuniapal a^imstration undisturbed, and support rather than 
subvert the ezistmg local tribunals. Martial law then simply 
consists in the exercise of sovereign powers by the commam- 
er of the army, without a^ alteration in, or violent inter- 
ference with, the machinery of subordinate administratioiL Duis 
mg our wars m India, this has almost mvanably been the 
course pursued , both good policy and convenience reemnmend- 
mg its ^option. Thus too the Duke of Wellington’s late stnkmg 
protest, on the oeoasion of Lord Tornngton’s exculpatory address 
to the House of Lords, exempbfies the system pursued m the 
Peninsula 

“ But what he i^e noble Duke) rose for, was to advert to 

* what the noble Earl bad said on the subject of martial law 
‘ Now he (the Duke of Wellington) contended that mibtary 
‘ law was neither more nor less than tho will of the Gener^ 
‘ who commanded the army , and it was, m &ct, no law at all. 
' The General must carry the law mto execution. He was 

* bound to la^ down accurately the rules, and regulations, and 

* limits, within, and by, which it was to be earned mto execu- 
' tion He bad, m defence of his country, earned on martial 

* law, that w as to say, he had earned on the laws of the coun- 
‘ try by his own will What did that mean ? Why, that the 

* country should he governed by the national laws, and he 
' accordingly earned into execution those laws He governed 

* the countiy by the laws of the country , and he governed it, 
‘ he must say, with such moderation, that the pohti^ servants 
‘ of the country, whose mibtary forces were mnven out of the 
' countiy, acted under his directioa The judges sat m the 

* courts of law, and conducted efficiently the business of the 

* countiy under his direction. He never was suspected to have 
acted mihe maimer m which the noble Viscount, who had ad- 

‘ dressed their Lordships, was said to have done and he protest- 
‘ ed against bemg called mto comparison m any way whatever 
‘ with the noble Viscount.” 

It may be a thoroughly Enghah defimtion of martial law, 
which the Duke of Wellington gave, but we are proud to 
think that it is a correct one, in so fiir as British Generals are 
concerned and we should be runnmg the nsk of turning 
mto exceptions what is the general rme, were we to quote 
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other ifistances besides that signal one to which the Duke ad- 
verted. 

When the spirit of revolution and insurrection mvidves in 
one common ruin ail the elements of order, except the sword— 
the latter must be unsheathed to preserve society &om the 
utter dissolution with which it is threatened. All other law 
being trodden under foot by miscreant masses, mar tial law steps 
upon the field, to put down anarchy, to r^iress force by force, 
to curb the sangumary masses by the discipbned few, and to 
re-ereot the sacred throne of justice. On such occasions, 
martial law, that is, the will and spint of the I)ictatoi>General, 
comes for a time singly into operation Fortunatdy for Eng- 
land, this has very sddom, if ever, been the case , and u- 
though the military has frequently been called out on occa- 
sions of not, it has been so at the bidding of the civil 
power, and acted m support of the same, wb^t the founda- 
tions of its authority were unshaken and its supremacy un- 
doubted. The doctrine of those emment lawyera, who regard 
the military as armed citizens, and who consider that weir 
being on rare occasions called in by the magistracy, to save 
the efl^ision of innocent blood, and to preserve the doxnimon 
of the law, forms no approach to marti^ law, appears sound. 
The events on the contment, m 1848, will doubtless have 
strengthened tbiH opinion, and will ha>e weakened the prejudice 
and aversion fdt towards the " armed citizens” of the nation, 
not alone by the ignorant, but also by the better mformed and 
more infiuential dasses The sword is now less regarded as 
the symbol of oppression than formerly On the contrary, those, 
who have anytmng to lose by the subversion of the social 
condition of mvihz^ Europe, esteem the sword as the fnend 
of order and the successful opponent of mad anarchy For a 
tune, therefore, the force of English prejudice against the nuh- 
tmy IS weakened, and the bias is neither so strong nor so 
generally hostile to them, but young ofiicers of the British 
army must not permit themselves to be blmded, or to assume 
undue confidence from the perusal of Mr Prendergast’s chapter 
on cnmimtl liabfiities. They most remember that the popular 
prejudice against the profession is deep rooted, and, though at 
present somewhat modified, more or less pervades all classes , 
that Junes are steeped m popular feeling and prcijudioes , that 
the press is the same necessari^ , that the opimons of some 
judges form no mvanable rule mr their succeasors , and that, 
m^e absence of clear, unquestionable statute law, judge-made 
law may varj to an indefimte amount— *and that too, unfor- 
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tunately, without pre-numition to the ^bbc. Hallam has a 
passage very charactenstic of Lnglish feeuug upon this subject, 
and but little consonant with the doctrine of tJie eminent 
lawyers put forward by Mr Prendergast After deriding tbe 
supposition as idle, that at any tune, since the Revolution, the 
regular army could be employed to pull the Speaker out of bis 
chair, or to confirm a despotic jmwer m the Crown, he pro- 
ceeds to say — But, as the wghtest mroads upon private 

* rights and liberties are to be guarded agamst in any nation 

* that deserves to be called firee, we should always keep in 
' mmd, not only that the mibtary power is subordinate to the 
' cml, but, as this subordination must cease where the former 
' 18 firequently employed, that it should never be called upon 
‘ m aid of the peace without sufficient cause. Nothing would 

* more break down this notion of the law’s supremacy tiian the 

* perpetual interference of those, who are really governed by 

* another law , for the doctrme of some judges that the soldier, 

* being still a citizen, acts only m preservation of the public 

* peace, as another citizen is bound to do, must be felt as a 

* sophism, even by those who cannot find an answer to it And 

* even m slight oircumstances, it is not conformable to the 

* principles of our Government to make that vain display of 
‘ milita^ authority which disgusts us so much in some con- 

* tinental kingdoms.” 

To this latter sentence is appended the followmg foot-note — 
** Nothing con be more un.'^Enghsh than an innovation of no 

* long standing, which I never observe without die^st — ^the 


* jnesence of sentinels at the doors of the Bntiah Museum, 

* and even at exhibitions of pictorea Though this proceeds 

* frmn the silliest vamty, it is pity, that, among the numberless 

* modes m which that quality can display itself, it should not 

* have chosen one less unbeoommg ” 

We have quoted this passage and note because the whole 
18 thm-oughly characteristic — ^tiioroughly English and with 
such a substratum of national feeling — a wholesome onei, though 
often degeneratmg mto the ndiculons — ^it would be unsafe mr 


young or old officers to allow themselves to be deceived into a 
mtal sense of security by the gnm smiles, or wise saws of the 
sages of the law An officer in England cannot well be either 
too cautiouB, or too studious, only to act m direct mdnbitable 
Bubordmation to the magistrate. 

These remarks are not wholly mappbcable to India Steam 
has brought England close to us m point of time , and, although 
no two conditions can well be more essentially different than 
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thoee of tbe Sntiah axn^ m India and in Kngland, yet Bn- 
tiah officers acting in InduL must e'^e^ bear m mmd the 
peoiilianties and qualities of that Kngbsh public opinion, baaed 
on English feebnga, which is ultunately to pronounce on iheir 
conduct. We could wish that Mr Prendeigaat had been fur- 
nished with somewhat more than Sir Thomas Mnnros General 
Ord^ of 1625, m which that diatinguiahed man lays down the 
course to be observed by the civil magistrates in ^Img upon 
the military for aid to preserve the peace of tbe country Al- 
though they do not essentially differ feom thobC in force in the 
Bei^al (and we suppose m Ihe Bombay) Presidency, yet, as 
dear and definite instmctions have been issued in the political 
and m the civil departments for the direction of political and 
civil officers, who fuid it necessary to call the noalitary into play, • 
the Manual would have been rendered most valuable to a largo 
class of officers, had its author dwelt somewhat more fully on 
a subject of no trifling importance to the military serving m 
Indm Tbe author’s sup^y of information from the India 
House seems to have been very restricted, which is a pity 
The necessity, however, for the utmost caution on the part 
both of Queen’s and of Company a officers in the execution oi 
duty, will be best seen m the chapter headed Liability for 
private injuries.'’ No sudi act has been passed with respect to 
military officers, as has lately been promulgated and made law 
in favour of the civil servants of the Company The former, 
therefore, are bound to keep dearly m view their habibty to 
be arroi^cd before the courts of law, and to find themselves 
engaged in actions, arismg out of the abuse, real or imaginary, 
of mihtory power and authority, exerted in confomuty with 
the rules of discipbne and the code of military law Lord 
Mansfield’s binguago morits pecubar attention tor where a 
jury, ^norant of mibtary law, mexpencnced in the i^ncr- 
gencies of discipline, naval and mibtary, and to whose habits 
and feelings military obedience is repugnant, arc to pronounce 
“ how the heart ste^^ when on officer performed a duty, per- 
haps cminentlv distre^ing to his feebngs, at a time, however, 
when any weak display of sudi feelmg might be productive ot 
great, if not irremediable, evil — ^then, we say, thatboth the jury 
and the c^cer, standing as defendant befio'e that jury, arc placed 
under very difficult and very peculiar circumstances How 
far the ** secrets of the heart” are matters of feet for a jury to 
pronounce upon, need not here be discussed The doctrmc has 
been enunciated, and is recorded as almost of equal authonty 
with statute law and therefore a jury ^oiild «»ct ibout cnqiiir- 

B 1 
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ing and deciding upon ” how the heart stood,” without much 
question as to the facility of an investigation mto this « matter 
of &ct,” pronounced to be within the scope of their delibera- 
tion An officer ought therefore to bear the emsumstance m 
mind, for, edtbough ** out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and therefore we do not so much object to the 
doctrme, where tunc, place, and mrcumstance facilitate full 
immediate enquiry, and the attendance ot creditable witnesses, 
whilst words and acts are iresh m their minds — ^^ct, where time 
has elapsed, curcumstances are no longer fresh m the memory, 
and witnesses may be dead, or not available and at call, we 
regard the doctrine as full of danger in apphcation 

In trying the legality of acts done by military officers in 

* the exercise of then duty, particularly beyond the seas, 

* where cases may ooenr without tlio possibihty of apphcation 

* for proper advice, great latitude ought to be allowed and 
‘ they ought not to suffer for a slip of form, if their mtention 
‘ appears by the evidence to have been upright It is the 

* same as when complaints arc brought agamst inferior magis- 

* trates, such as justices of the peace, for acts done by them 
‘ m the exercise of their civil dutv There the prmcipal en- 
‘ qmry to be made by a court of justice is — how the heart stood ? 

* and, if there appear to he nothing wrong there, great latitude 
' will be allowed ferr nnsapprebcnsion or imstakc But, on 

* the other hand, if the heart is wrong — if cruelty, mahcc, 
^ and oppression appear to have occasioned or aggravated the 
‘ impnsonmcnt, or other iniury complained of — ^they shall not 
' cover themselves with the thin veil of legal forms, nor 
‘ escape under the cover of a justification the most technically 
‘ regular, from that punishment, which it is your province and 

* your duty to mfiict on so scandalous an abuse of public 
‘ trust” 

In the chapter on the sale and purchase of commissions, the 
author touches upon a subject, wluch very deeply concerns the 
officers of the Indian army, and which it woula be advisable, 
before the renewal or modification of the Bast India Com- 
^lany’s charter, that they should move to have put upon a 
sati^actory footmg If the law be as stated by the Manual, 
the mterests of the great body of the officers of the army are 
on a most precarious footing , the purchase of promotion, now 
the rule and custom m most corps of the service, bei^ carried 
on not only upon bare sufferance of the East India Company, 
but also m contravention of law, and therefore, whenever and 
wherever called mto question, illegal 
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After examinuig the law with respect to the sale and purchase 
of commisBionB m the Bntish anuy, the author proceeds as 
follows — “ As to those corps, therefore, m the ^yal army, 

* m which promotion takes only by succession, the result 

* IS, that where an officer for a pecuniary consideration nn^es 
' way, by his retirement, for the admission on promotion of 
‘ anolher, the transaction is lU^al and void. It routes no dif- 

* fcrence whether the money paid is m the form of a gross sum 

* or an annuily, or whether the payment is effisctcd out of pn- 
‘ vate funds, or secured by a charge upon the future emoluments 

* receivable by the officer, who gets the benefit of the vacancy 

“ The like law must obviously apply, m equal degree and m 

* every particular, to the East India Company's military set- 

* vice, where sucoe^on by seniority is the nue of promotion * 
‘ It IS, therefore, perfectly clear, that all those transactions, 

* which are understood to be of frequent occurrence m the 

* various corps of that service, for inducing the retirement of 
‘ senior officers by pecuniary oonsideraticmB, are utterly illegal 
^ and void m themselves, and expose all parties, without 
‘ exception, who are concerned in such transactions, to a pro- 

* sccution for misdemeanour before the Supreme Courts in 

* India, or the Court of Queen's Bench at Westminster, as 

* circumstances may require. 

It has been ab^dy pomted out, that the money paid imon 
such transactions, whemer in the lloyal army, or m the East 

* India Company's forces, can he recovered ba^ by the officers 
'who contributed it, or by their representatives, and that 
' officers concerned m such transactions are liable to be 
' cashiered. 

" It IS obvious, that parties concerned in irregular trsnsac^ 

' tions, like those under consideration, incur great risks of 
' extortion, m order to compromise prosecations, or to avoid 
injurious exposures m courts of justice.” 

Now, this view of the nature of such transactions does not 
appear seriously invalidated, either by the comparative publicity 
and unanimity of a corps combining to purchase out members, 
or by the despatch of tne Court of Directors of tho 29th No- 
vember, 1837, quoted by the author, which states — 

“ We see no necessity for mterfering with the arrangements 

* which the jumor officers of a regiment may make in indi- 
vidual cases for adding to the commits of a semor officer, on 

* hiB retirement from tne servioe on the pension to which he 
^y be entitled.” 

"The regulation of 1798, requinng officen, upon retirement 
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‘ to make oath that they have received no pecuniary oonsidera* 

< tion for quitting the service^ has not been enforem by us m 
' any euigle case of retirement m England, duimg the period 

* of nearfy forty years, which has since elapsed. It was esta- 

* bhshod, chiefly upon financial grounds, to prevent (as observed 

* by Lend Cornwallis, when reoommen^ng other rmes for the 

* same object) an unreasonable load of pensions This presumed 

* necessity for the rule has, however, not yet been felt , on the 

* contrary, additional flicilitieB have been required, and have been 

* mven, for enabling officers to retire upon full pay We shall, 

* Sierefore, continue to suspend the operation of the rule, and 

* officers, retiring from tune to tune, wiU not be called upon to 

* make the dech^tion, unless the financial necessity, to which 

* ue have referred (and of which due notice shaU be given) 
' shall, at a future period, be fully realized ” 

The court, by this despatch, do not, for the present, interfere 
or discourage such transactions as those to which th^ advert 
but, as remarked by the author of the Manual, the East India 
Compax^ has no power to legalize transactions prohibited by 
Act of Parliament, and i^ies concerned in them are liable to 
suits and prosecutions, ^e sense of honour among the officers 
of the army is too high to render the frequent occurrence of 
such suits or prosecutions a probable event but cases might 
happen in which officers, discnargcd &om the service, who rad 
paid large sums towards purchasing out their seniors, and who 
lelt themselves, or fimmod themselves, aggrieved by dismissal, 
might seek to recover a portion of then: losses m such payments 
— and it must be remembered that before an English court, 
the fact, that the plaintiff had liimself agreed to give the mo- 
ney, had actually done so, and was ther^ore partieeps enmtntSa 
woidd not, according to precedents, have weight where the 
relief is fflven on grounds public pohey Other instances 
may easily be imagmed, m which suits and prosecutions on ac- 
count of sudh payments might arise Now, as expenenoe proves 
that apprehensions regarding an overwhclmmg pension list are 
idle, and as the law is in conflict with a practice which the 
Court of Directors virtually sanction, it would, in every res- 
pect, be well that the officers of the army, by ^ the greater 
part of whom are now parheeps cnmxms m this respect, and 
have many of them spent considerable sums m the hope, when 
their turn came, to profit by such arrangements, should be se- 
cured, whether retire, or in the service, from babdity to suits 
and prosecutions for perfectly honest unobjecttonable tmnsao 
tions. It IS well known that many corps, besides the larger one£^ 
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6uch as ih€ Artillery and En^eers, have oi^nized a system of 
^radal and periodical subsoi^tion fbr the purpose of purchas- 
ing out semors^ or officers willing to quit we service if uded. 
It would be hard indeed, after a me of heavy payments on this 
account, that an officer retiring should find mmself forced to re- 
fund to any parbcukr members their quota, or that a whde 
corps, after haviiig for years paid away large sums in this man- 
ner, should suddenly, for an^ fancied pressure of the pension 
list, bo precluded from continuing a system, m whuffi all the 
members concurred and paid, often with great difficulty, from 
the hope of ultimately profitmg Whatever the form m which 
the cli^er is renewed, and the constitution of the Indian army 
maintained, this is a pomt affecting their position and mterests, 
which should not bo passed over with obhvioua n^hgence, os 
the vested rights (th^ may so be termed with propriety) of 
three-fourths of the officers of the army are therem deeply con- 
cerned. 

The obapter, entitled “Pay, half-pay, pensions,” m which 
arc set form the rules and principles, both in law and equity, 
which have been fulfy reoogmzed and acted upon by the 
legislature, contams iuformation in a compaot form of the 
highest importance to all officers. So also the chapter “ On 
prizes and booty,” m connection with which it may be remark- 
ed, that the Koh-i-nfir would appear fairly to iw withm tlm 
specification of the subjects from which prize money is to arise, 
as laid down by the 2 Wm* lY, c 53 and therefore the 
army may look for an explanation of the grounds upon 
which that cekbrated jewel has been otherwise treated If 
considered gtaie property, it would require some ingenuity to 
except it from the booty of the campaign If regarded as pri- 
vate property, and the transfer has been a transaction between 
a minor and our Government, the matter merits a parliamentary 
explanation The wrmy and the British nation ought to be 
made aware of the exact character of a transaction, which stnpa 
the Ex-Maharaia of so invaluable a jewel, and places it among 
the crown jewels of England. Much as they may feel the glory 
of such an acquisition, and proud as they may be that the 
Queen of En^nd should wear this ghttermg prize, neither 
right pnde, nor true glory can be entertained by the nation, 
until it IS satis&ctonly proved, that the whole transaction can 
bear the light — and the sooner this is donoji the better 

That portion of the Manual, which touches on the question of 
domimle, is of very material importance to the officers of the 
Indian amues, so many of whom boast of Scotland as their native 
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oountiy It concerjifi them to bear m mmd, that the law of sue 
cession m SooUand differs from the English law on that subject, 
and that it has been ruled that a ScotcfamaD, entering the mih- 

* tary service of the East India Company^ abandons and loses 

* his original Scotch domicile , so that if he dies m India, while 

* in the pay of the Company, and without making a will, the 
' anocession to his pereonm property le regulated by the law of 

* England, and not by that of Scotland.*’ 

The remarks, and the cases cited, on the subject of wills, are 
also worthy of attention, and (»lculated to prevent errors, such 
as the late MajoivGeneral Clement Hill fell into, and m conse- 
quence of whn^ his will was declared to be invalid In heu of the 
Tarragona, Genoa, and Kussdl Khyma Prize Warrants, which 
the author has given m the appendix to the Manual, a few plain 
directions for, and drafts of, wills would, we think, be an im- 
provement, and add to the utility of this handy volume. It is 
a subject on which much geneim ignorance prevailR amongst 
officers, whoso acquamtance with matters of tois nature, from 
the want of such a smill treatise as the Manual, is vague, and 
frequently coincides with that, which the late ISifrjoivGcnoial 
C Hill entertained 

We take leave of Mr Prendeigaat, with the feeling, that he 
has done valuable service to the officers of the aroues 

and that hur Manual will form port of the kit” of the intelli- 
gent portion of the nuhtaxy profoBsion 
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Art VIL — Cknshantiy tn Ce^on, its introductfcn and progress 
under the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, and American 
Missions with an historical sketch of the Brahmaucal and 
Buddhist superstitims By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K 
C 8 ,L Lt D With lUustratuins Lmdon John Mur^ 
ray 1850 

The bistory of Cbnstianitj in Ceylon may be compressed 
into very few words. It is yet in its infancy But tbc Wtory 
of the attempts, that have been made to mtroduce it into that 
beautiful island, affords ample scope and most varied and in- 
teresting mateniJs for a laiger work than the elegant and ela- 
borately fimshed volume of Sir James Bmcrson Tennent "We 
have witnessed three centuncs and a half of persevering effort 
to plant the cross deep m the Singalese soil , auv^^, for the great- 
er part of that tune, the work has been carried on with a high 
hand, and with no slackness of zeal, or ovcr-sciupulousness 
as to means. The new religion had the attractiveness of no- 
velty, the prestige of conquest, and the influence of Govern- 
ment, in its flivour No champion stood fortli to attack the 
faith of the Fennghis, or to defend his own , and multitudes 
of the apathetic and feeble-minded idolators were found read} 
to become Bomanists, or Protestants, — or any thing eke, ac- 
cordmg to the latest (jo^ emment Regulation 

To trace the progress of this grand experiment through 
all its var^ng phases, 18 a task of no ordmaiy interest , and 
fcnr J E Tennent has, we think, been singularly happy in lus 
choice of a subject We have begun to recognize that battles 
and bloodffied are not the true hind-marks of history and 
the vulgar hero-worffiip of the Alexanders, Cecsars, Timours, 
and Napoleons is now bemg transferred to other and worthier 
shrines The man, who contributes most efficiently to tlic 
intellectual or moral advancement of his race, is the tme hero 
of history , and, from this point of view, Plato and Aristotle, 
Bacon and Newton, will take rank above “ bhnd old Mseomdes,” 
or even above Shakespeare himself, the most many-sided and 
creative gemuB,that the world has yet seen Science and Politics 
have their ever-renewing conflicts, but the world- wide and world- 
long war, on the issue of which liang the destinies of humanity, 
is between good and eviL To e^icate the prejudices and 
superstitions, which debase and disgrace our nature — to jmt 
away the follies and subdue the passions, which lead to crime 
and guilt — to live together in a brotherhood of peace and love 
— to have a true fai^, a sure hope, and the same God — ^this is 
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Trhat humanity should aun at , and every true n^t-heartcd 
man should set himself m earnest to the work, ^oeti^ and 
Art, Science and Philosophy, may charm the intelleot, andT pour 
into It an unceasing flood of wonder and delight mechamcal 
triunmhs may he mtdtiphed, property more equitably distn- 
buted, and ** the best of all possible repubhcs” may stand forth 
at last a reahty , the poor may hve m palaces, and eat &om 
vessels of Californian gold , and unexpected and mexhaustible 
resouroes for comfort and luxury may speedily be brought to 
light. Yet, after all, a world covered with « crystal palaces,” and 
mhabited by " admirable Cnchtona,” would still be wasted and 
blurred by death and suffenng, by sorrow and crime For 
these there is but one remedy — ^the Gospel of Christ in its 
punty received into the heart, with the full consent of the in*> 
tellcct, and earned out thoroughly in eveiy-day hfe and con- 
duct. Chnstiamty m its true power, thus e^bitcd, would 
soon draw all eyes, and make short work with all that mass of 
fainb-heartedness and sham, of candle-hghtmg and posture- 
making and calhng names, of Sociahsms and Fouriensms and 
Mormomsms, whum men now strive to palm upon the world 
m its stead 

If anY such exhibition of the spirit and influence of the 
Gospel 18 now to be found, we womd neither seek it on th^ 
battle-field of controversy, nor even within the settled creed 
and use^ond-wont practice of an orthodox and long estabbsh- 
ed sect. The eye naturally turns to her Missions, as the bright 
spots of the Church , and undoubtedly she should teach there 
with greater freedom from sectarian- prejudices, with more 
largeness of view and mm, and with more love and zeal, ^an 
m any other [dace, where her voice is heard. There is some- 
thing, one would think, humanizing and elevating in the veiy 
attempt to rescue a fellow-creatiiro from mental bondage or 
cruel and murderous delusion, and to lead him to virtue and to 
God. There are sweet and gentle natures, there are high and 
noble mmds, to be found hood-winked and bhnd-folded amongst 
the votaries of Krishna and Kah. Can any task be more mterest- 
ing and delightful, or more worthy of our highest energies, 
to seanm out and to find such, to teacli them to ^ing ofl 
the foul and bloody yoke, and to rise up (a glorious building) 
to the height of the Christian standard — to a love of the pure 
and holy, the hving and true Gfod, and to a loving recogmtion 
of the whole human brotherhood? JBut, when we tmal, not only 
with mdiMduai destimes, but with the future (spreadmg out 
to ctenuty) of a nation, surely, it cannot be demed, that the 
Christian Missionarj’s work, marred though it may be by errors 
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of dobign and of execution, la, m itself, a noble and a god*like 
work, wortby of all aympatby, and worthy of all praise. 

Some sneh Tiews the Portuguese and the Dutch, buccaneers 
and adventurers though they were, seem to have entertained 
of it , and, in their oarher intercourse with the Hindus, there 
was no lade of zeal, or of a wild syiiraathy with the Mission- 
aries, or of genuine but misdirected ewrts, not for, but against, 
the idolators. 

The history of what has been done in Ceylon for the intro- 
duction of Cimatianity, has not only the common interest at- 
tadied to every such attempt, and certain leading features, 
which identify its oourse with the usual progress of Missions 
since the era of Constantine, but it has also peculiar features of 
Its own, pregnant with instructive and waghty lessons, bearing • 
on the M^sions of the present day It is a very common imataku 
to confound the wonderful expansive power, which Cluistianity 
at first put forth, and which virtually conquered for it the 
Roman Lmmre, with its progress afterwards and the friends 
and foes of Missions are but too apt unreasonably to find f'lult 
with their results in modern tunes The impartial pages of his- 
tory afford no ground for such fault-findmg After the first 

g reat impulse, when the word was preached with power, God 
imsclf confinning it with signs ana wonders tromlicaicn, the 
era of control ersy succeeded the era of Missions “When Con- 
stantme flung his sword into the scale, the movement was poli- 
ti(»l rather than rclimous. From his day the onward inar^ of 
the Gospel became sTovi cr and slower Century after century 
rolled by, and, a thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
Europe was not all even nominally Christian Paganism still 
lingered in many lands, and was rampant m bweden, Lithuania, 
Po^^d, and Prussia, and it was nut until the conquest of 
Rugen, the last great stronghold of the Heathen, by the Da- 
nibh king Waldcmar in 1168, or rather until the utter deso- 
lation of Prussia by fire and sword, which the Teutonic 
knights finally accomplished A D 1287, that the faith of Eu- 
rope became professedly Christian If, as Gibbon would have 
1 *, the Gosptfl owes its tnumphs to bmuan jvower and human 
policy, how came it that such mighty and puissant Missionanes 
as Clovis and his Franks, Charlcnagne and lus Peers, the 
valiant Cccur de Lion, his great rival, PhiLp Augustus, and 
St. Louis and the chii^y o? France, achiev^ such miserable 
results, while Paul the tent-maker, and Peter the fisherman of 
Ghlilee, fiUed the known world with their converts ? The an- 
swer IS not far to seek The Apostles preached the pure Gos- 
pel, with a living faith in their own hearts, and their weapons 

C 1 
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were tempered and poheLed in the armoury of Heaven. TLey 
proved by miracle (m need then was) that they were commis- 
sioned to speak the truth of God , and the truth was so powers 
fob that It drew forth men and women by tens of thousands 
to leave all that is dearest to and bloody and to expose 
themselves, with deliberate forethought, to scorn and suffering, 
and not unfrcquently to the martyr's death. 

But the Apostles, and those, who followed them as they fol- 
lowed Christ, passed away , and another faith and other mea- 
sures prevailed. Christianity, or rather what was so called, 
nas encrusted and o\pr]aid with superstition flcr followers 
were stiU zealous, according to tv hat light they had but that 
light burnt more and more dimly , and, at last, all but merged 
into liomamsm Deeds were done in the name of Christ, and 
professedly fur the propagation of Christianity, that made the 
very name stink in ^e nostrils ” The Bible was shut the 
sound of the Gospel was unheard. The knights of the Temple 
and the llo&jiital were the accredited champions of the Cross , 
and, where it miglit have been troublesome to oonvmoe or to 
confute, a lance-thrast, or a crushing blow with a macc, silenced 
the opponent for ever Charlemagne dealed with the Saxons, 
as Iht Teutomc knights with the Ileathens of Prussia, after the 
ti'<hion of Islam 

Vor did the Churdi of Homo trust to arms alone Her policy 
foi her own temporal and spiritual aggrandizement was un- 
scr jpiilons, imBlumbcimg, masterly She engrossed the learn- 
ing ot the times, and fur ages influenced the politics oi 
I urope She won the masses by showy processions, incense 
music, aiul an imposing ceremonial she deluded them by jug- 

t lmg miracles, lymg legends, and high claims to sanctity 
ihe o\ era wed the tumd by the voice ot authority, and she 
punibhed the contumacious with excommunication, or death. 
The same power, that lit the fires and worked the pulleys ot 
the In<£Uisition, travestied the holiest things in tlie mystenes, 
and encouraged the coarse revels and bap izcd Heathemsms 
ot the rabble , and m the same Church might ue seen a 
master-piece of Raphael, and a panng of some Bainfs nail, or 
a phial of the apocryphal blood ot an apocryphal martyr She 
had holy men too, and zealoos ^Lssionanes — ^her Fatneks, her 
Au^ustines, and her Xaviers , and truth herself seemed abash- 
ed m ihe presence of Aquinas and Borromeo, ot Boseuct and 
Thomas d. Kcmpis. But, though she had the field to herself for 
nearly a thousand years, the first blast of the Reformation show- 
ed how httle real progress she had made, and how weak, before 
the Ithunel touch of truth, are all the might and pomp 
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of falsehood It is true that she held much troth, but she 
hold that truth m unnghteouBUCBB. What waa of God stood 
firm , but the wood, hay, and stubble, which she had added, 
could not endure the day of tnaL Chnstianity has a way of 
its own, and wdl take no other , and, whoever they be. Papist 
or Protestant, who despise the simple machinery of the 
and take crait or cunning, policy or force into their counsclb — 
howocr great their siicccbs may seem for a tune, in the end 
tb^ mil reap disappointment 

The mere fiict then, that more than three hundred years have 
elapsed since the first systematic attempt to introduce Chiis- 
tionity into Cc>lon, and that little real progress has yet been 
mode, hae but too many precedents in mstory , and, when we 
turn our attention to the manner and the spmt, in whu^ this * 
grand experiment has been conducted, nothing seems more 
naturah than such a result 

It IB quite unnecessary to discuss here the legend of St 
Thomas, and the supposed introduction of the Oo>»pcI into 
India in Apostoho times It is not C'ven alleged to ha\c reached 
Ceylon before the 5tli or 6th century Put no nnti\c 
Church appears to have been formed tlien and the arn%Al 
of the Portuguese in ISOo ib tlie ical epoch, from vvhich the 
authentic history of Christianity in Ceylon begins This w 
lery lucidly established m the opening pages of bur James 
F Tennent’s work , mid the extract, wluch follows, ib no 
unfair specunen of the judgment, Icarmng and temper, with 
which the book IB wntten — 

TVi^ aoteca oC the oC ChivAikWitj it. that of 

Coamas Indopleustes an Fgyjitian raeichaut und afterwardo a mot k olio 
publislied biB Chiiatian Topography mtho reign of Juatinidn m older to 
vindicate the coBmogniphy of the Old Testuiient from ^what bo bcltt red to 
be) the horesiea of the f^lemaic eystem > Gosmas nbo waa himself a 
hestonan tells that m Tapiobane/ the e existed a commuoity ot be 

* Tilt J^Hcrrcavuc^ Toiroypai^/a of Cusmaa Imlopleasies, ot ImliropU has been 

iditcdW'VIontfiUu.oD 1 id w be iuunil ui his Collectio NoTJ.Patiuin >ol ii pai 
1706 Ihe portion, relative to Ce>loD and the plante and ■uiimala of ludia na pi luU 
<‘d b} Ihevuiot^ with a French translation in his Itdaitiau de Aura yv^gn, ru- 
Tuaix vol I Tliere are somo legends to the effect that < hnstianit> had been pieat li- 
ed in Coylon by Bt Thomas and St Bartliolomen but then is uu rcoMio ible 
gionnd for b^Mnff that India was ocr \isited bi an apostle altbongh tlic tradition 
IS sopported by Bt J^erome and Chrysostoni 1 \ Athanasius and Eusebius and it 
was so flmily w.lieved m the early sires of tiie Qnirch that Alhed the Great sent 
Saithelm or Sighelm the Bndiop of Shcibum on an imlia^Ay to India to visit the 
Bhnne of Bt Thomas ^algiaves Anelo Saxons, p Sharon Tomer’s History 
of the Anglo Saxons vol u p 13S) j^re is a still moio tarioos trtditioa to the 
effect that Ceylon bad been vKited and the Chiistian fMth introduced b> the 
Eunoeh of Candace, nhose ocmicrsion by Philip h ret<ordcd ui the Acts of Uic 
Apostles^^^oofdi a History of ChnstiauiQ m India, tol i, pp 3d, 82 42, fial 

t IhiC anUent Oieek name of Ceylon 
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iievais with rd epunopal form of discipline priests, doacons, and a htur 
Ibis slender statement has afforded material for enlarged speculation 
as to the dootrmes the extent, and duration of an early Church in Ceylon 
It has been assumed as proof of the oonvamon of the Singhalese prior 
to the fifth and si^th oentunes and the author ol the History of Obns* 
tianity m India propounds it as more than probable that the Cburob so 
implanted survned till the arrival of the Portuguese in 1605 when 
their buildings no doubt shared the late of the temples of Buddhu whioh 
they (the Poitugneae) pulled down and with the mateiials erected Churches 
of their own religion on all parts of the coast. * 

Put a reference to the original anthonty disposes at once of these ei^;er 
coniectures -f Cosmas ezpresslv deidares that tho memheis of the Church 
m Ceylon neie PsmoBS, and merely B 0 ]oamers— a porhon no doubt 
of that concourse of merchants and travellers who then resorted to t> 
northern parts of the island as the great depot and emporium of I* astein 
trade*— but that tlie natives and their kings were of a different religion 
As to doctnno the probability is that they wore of the same faith and lorm 
of ecclesiastical government as the Suian Chuiches in the southom pro 
moDtory of India, which were founaed in the third or fourth century by 
Cbiistians from the Paeian Gulf whose suroessora to the present time haio 
pieaerved a form of Christianity iiowevn corrupted and maintained an 
uninterrupted connexion with the ongmal Church — first through the See 
of Seleuoia and siuco through the Patnaich of Antioch Put wit t le 
declmo of Oriental commerce and the diminished rosort of merchants 
ftom Arabia and Persia, the travellers and adventurers who formed the 
roembem of the first Chnstian body m Ceylon ceased to frequent the 
shores of Manaar and Cbnstianity, never fiimly rooted gradually decayed 
and disappeared 

Between the sixth century and the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
sistecuUi we have but few accounts of the internal condition of the is’ and 
and no mention whateior of a Christian community 

Ihe two Muhammadans Ibn A abah and Abou /ejd whoso nana 
tiies liaie been translated Keuaiidot and moia recently and com 
pUtcly by Beinand desctibe Ceslon m the ninth century aud re> 
cord the dtiiaon ol tho i^ond between two kings as mentioned by 
Oosmaa, one of whom was of course the Aajafa of Jalhna Iheau 
thois are altogether mlent as to the exibtenoe of any loim of Chris 
tiaui^ although Abou 7e}d states that the king who then roiguedi 
poimitted the free exercise of every religion and the island con 
tamed a multitade of Jews as well w of many other sects even la- 

* Houghs History of Chnstuimty in India, >ol iii , b vu rb 2 p 74. The asser 
tion u (|^>sa on the anthonty of Cordiner (Desoiintion ot Ceylon xol i p lDl),bot 
it is entirely oor^jeotoral and at variance with the testunoo) of eicr3 traveler m 
CejIoD donna the middle ages 

f Avo dc ^curtXetr eia-iv ev n; cwmw hXXtjXov 6 rir 

iMwu'doi' mt & cTipor tv pepor rA dXXo ev (3 eirrt ri /juroptov mil 6 Xijafv 
Lxti Se 1} avrtf vijiror ml e/^tpruof nap Arirnifimo'rap Uepenar Xfumapup ml 
irp€irfivTefop Jar6 IZipo-idor xetforopoptpov Ktd duucapop ml Tmo-av 
trtaoTiKBP Xeirmipyiov — Oi « cy;i'siipwM kcu ol /SocnXnv dXXd^wXm efenv 
Chnnw Iiidapleiutet Hmeaot, Rd£uuu &c , &o , vol i » JM, 1 xi , MoRifnKon 
CoU Patr,v u p 88 $. . » » f » ./ 

X de TifK Ivdnn^r ml nepo-tdor mi Aifficnnar dr^^crat 7 i^ctdt wXoia 

woXXu, fumf m oftw dpoiMS mi eKireinrei — Cmjiwi /k 3 1 xi , Jlfon^ vol 
u P 887 
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nouis or Manioheea Ae to the faith of the BOvereign^ and the maas of the 
people they say that the king makes laire ninth are the fundamentali 
of tnr rali^on and government of the conntty and here are doctors and 
aisemblies of learned men like those of the Hadithis ot Arabia The 
Indians repair to tbeee aesenibheB and wnte down wbat they hear of the 
li\os of then prophets and the various expositions of their las s.'^S: 

hour centunee later Marco Polo the Venetian traveller made his way 
to Ceylon about the year 1S90 a d he deolares that the inhabitants 
were idolatois * and it is searoelj oredihlo had a Ghnstmn Church 
however small been then in existence that he a Christian himself, would 
have omitted all mention ot so interesting a fact 

ibn liatuta the adventurous Moor who traversed almost all the conn 
tries of Asia m the fourteenth oentuiy and visited Ceylon about 13i4 
A D IS equally Silent in relation to Ghnalianm althoijgh he ispaiCioular 
ID descnhmg the Lmperor as an infidel and records the proo^ngs of 
the Brahmins and Buddhists, and the pilgrimage to the saor^ foot maik 
on the summit of Adam s Peak 

Thus notwitlistandmg the remarkable preaervation of Christianity m 
India tliioughout this gloomy period amongst the Byrian Churches ou 
the Coromandel coast and its neimanent adoption by the Tamils and other 
lubes of the peninsula its light appears to have been but transiently 
kindled and to have speedily occomo extinguished on the opposite coast 
of Coylon If it ever included m its comrmmion any of the native m 
I ihitants of the island they must have i elapsed into idolatry shoitly 
uftei the depaitiire of its original founders — 1 — b 

The history of Christianity m CejlonbeginH then with, wlut 
James styles, the Portugucbc penod and it will thiow some 
light on. the rebvdta of that penod, which extended over a hun- 
died and thirty years, if wo consider the opimon,which the natives 
mubt necessarily have entertained concermng the upholders of 
the new faith The Portuguese were then a gallant and a wai* 
like race. Not Cortez or Pizarro run greater risks, were more 
rapacious for gold, or more reckless of life and pnnuplc, than 
the valiant cavaliers, who fought, and robbed, and conq^uered 
under Vasco de Gbuna, the magnificent Albuquerque, or the 
redoubtable Mascarenhas. There were a certain stateliness too, 
and chivalnc bearing, and withal a btrong dash of devotion, or 
rather su^stition, which distmguished them from the vulgar 
pirate. But mrates and buccaneers they were — ^fierce, re^ 
morseleas, unpitying, and, pirates and buccaneers they mubt 
have seemed, ere they grew to be tyrants and conquerora 

The femous Vasco de Gama himself, with perhaps somewhat 
of the roughness of the sea, was no unfavourable specimen of 

* ‘ E« royanme de Serendvb s one loi et dos docteurs, qm saiii^blent de temps 
eu temps, oonune ser^nnisBent chea nous les peiWHines, qui lecoeiUent les traditions 
du Proph^ Leslndteiis so rendent suprisdei docteurs, et anveutysons tear 

dictec U Tie de leaps prqplietes, et los pr^eptes de leap loi ^ On 

trouve lUe de Berenwb one eoirmraiiatfte de Jnim, qoi est nomorease U 7 a 
^srslenieDt dcs per&oimis desautits religiunn notamment des Doalistes (k^Msm 
theeiw) le iroi de Screndjb Uw«o clniue ewnmunsutp profener wii enUe” 
Iransl par Biui'iu 1 tol 1 p 138 
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hip nation yet was ever pirate or robber piilty of more cold- 
blooded atrocity, than is recorded of him by the Jesuit 
liftfitau ? 

On reaching tbe Malabar Coast (this was dunng his second 
' voyage, in 1502), ho fell m with the Mens, a large ship, 
‘ whum the Sultan of Egypt sent every year to Hmdustan, 

* from which it brou^t back a rich cargo on his account. 

* The ship also carried imu^ passengers, whom devotion led 

* to visit the tomb of MuhWimad at Mecca. On over- 
‘ taking her, Vasco gave way a httU too much (un pen trop) to 
' the movement of his hatred against the Moors, and that 
' too in a manner unworthy of a gentleman > For, not content 
‘ with plundering the vera, which offered no resistance, and 

* taking out of her in the first jdace twenty children, whom 
‘ he destined to become mofaks m the monastery of Our 

* Lady of Belem, he then tried to sink the i csscl, m order to 
' drown ill that remained on board, to the number of nearly 
‘ three hundred persons But, not being able to succeed, he 

* was obliged to attack her by open force, and to set hei on 

* fire — wmch perhaps he miglit not have accomplished so 
‘ easily, had tliese poor wretches, foreseeing the cruel fete 

* th'it fell upon them, endeavoured to defend themselves"’ 
Lc^tau, VoJ l,pp 184-185 

Here all is in keeping the pillaging — ^the cruel superstition 
— the pitiless murder — and the mppant and heartless narra- 
tive of the pncstly historian. But this a as not the Amirante’s 
sole exploit of a similar kind. In one of his disputes with the 
Zamonn of Calicut, he picked up fifty harmless fishermen, who 
were peaceably following their trade, ignorant and unconscious 
of danger , and, when the Zamorm refused to coirply with cer- 
tain terms which he proposed, Gama hung up the whole of these 
poor innocent creature m sight of the town, and, cutting off 
their feet and hands, floated them ashore with the tide on a 
raft 

Five years later, Lafitau tolls us how Dabul was stormed by 
tbe Viceroy, Francis D’Almeyda — 

“ They (the Portuguese) spared neither age nor sex the 
‘ wife of the Governor himself could not purcfeise her hfe with 
‘ the offer of all her nches. The insolent conquerors, fell with 

* such savage fury upon the miserable inhabitants, that they 

* took pleasure in teanng children from the bosoms of their 
^ mothers, and dashing their brains out agamst the walls , so 
‘ that their cruelty few passed mto a proverb in Hindustan 

* — the Hindus m their imprecations bemg 'iccu‘»tomod to say, 

* ' May th tcratk of the Ftnngkis fall vjmi tliePj as it fell 
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* ufon Dahal When at length they were glutted with 
‘ murder, they thought of nothing but satiatmg tneir avarice , 

* and D Almeyda, before he could get them away, was obliged 

* to set fire to the town, and thus put the finiahmg stroke to 
^ the destruction of all that had escaped the hands of his rapa- 
‘ cious soldiery ” V6L L,p 421 In the following year (1509) 
this same monster,* after the con<duBion of a peace, won by con- 
stant yictoncs, signalized his triumphant return to Cananore, by 
hanging up many of Ins unfortunate prisoners, and blowmg many 
others from the mouths of cannons, m ^e sight of all the town, 
on which courtly father Lafitau permits himself only to remark 
that, ** it is diihcult to command our passions m proepent) 
But we will not sickcu our readors with more tales of bloM 
These were common incidents m the calendar of Portuguese 
conquest Inymcible m fight, fierce, cruel and remor^css, 
insolent and overbeormg m thoir demeanour, tyrannical and 
exacting beyond all Hindu or Muhammadan precedent, with 
hearts set on gold, and hands stained with blood , — such was 
the aspect, m which tne European followers ot Jesus first 
showed themselves to the natives of Ilmdustan 

When these men (for like the TI ugs m India, and Ibe robbers 
in the Papal states, they were a cry devout m their way) set 
themselves to convert the natives to their rehgion, and literally 
“ to compel them to come in,” what could be expected, espe- 
cially from the timid and passive bingalcso, but fear, abhor- 
rence — ^and compliance ^ Gama hinself, it wdl be remembered, 
made twenty converts in one bloody day But the monarch 
of Porfugal had worthier mgws, and the second lloct, that 
doubled we Capo under Cabral, carried fi\o hranciscan Mis- 
sionaries to preach the Gospel to the Hindus Ne^cr did Mis- 
sion commence with more of Koyal favour or encouragement 
The Bishop of Viseu publicly consecrated the standora the 
King, with his own hands, placod on the head of Cabial, a hat 
blessed by the Pope , and, professedly, the chief object of 
the expedition was to obtain from the Zamorm permisaiou for 
the llissionanes to preach the Gospel freely m every p-irt of 
hiB domimons — failing which, Cabral was enjoined to foil upon 
him with fire and sword, and to do him all the harm he could 
in every possible way ” It is true that this was in the main 
a mere bbrid , and that llie real design of the expedition was 
to secure, by fair means or foul, a monopo^ or the Indian 
trade. King Emmanuel, how ever, was honestly zealous for his 

* I^Almcyila waBsaperKdidmlSOS and, on his way home penshed inisorabl^ 
nm through tho bod^ mth a wooden spuar hi a Hottentot orCafflo in an 

oloniic skimish, at the Cape of Good Hope 



fwih aid proud of if too and Jua meamtea for promotii,!. 

It Dot the moat judiwua, were at Ic^ onDod^raad wS 
of a peat monarch. It waa reaerrcil for later traiea to 
lih^*»ioian« dmen out of ludiit by a Prote^lant power, Icrf 
they should preach the feith of Jcifu«, and British statesmen 
of hiffh repute, rcserMng their countenance for idolatiy, and 
aceiiMgly more scared at the coming of a Carey or a Judson, 
than by an enemy s army of 50,000 men ' 

One would like to hove a gLmpse of these fibst fire 3tfis- 
Biononcs, who vanish, alas ’ and are no more heard of Of one at 
least. Father Henry, “ a man of merit,” as Lafitau tells us, and 
the supenor of the five, we know that he returned home, and 
became Bishop of Ceuta, but of hia IMisaonary careia* we ha^c 
only the commencement, which, however, was of so sm^Ior 
a character, that, but for the gravity of the subject, and the 
perfect goc^ faith of the actors, there is nothmg more ludicrous 
m Pun<Su It BO happened that, on his voyage out, Cabral dis- 
covered Brazil, and the whole expedition were charmed, as 
well they might, by the noble harbour, the splendid nvers, the 
fertile soil, the beautifiil scenery, and the gentle and mild bar- 
bamns, who flocked, wondenng and adnnnng, to gaze upon the 
strangers The rest of the story we must borrow from Father 
Lafitau, who evidently enjoys it — 

** Cabral, seeing the inhabitants apparently good and simplo, 

* but without any trace of rehmon, law, or civil Government, 

* felt great compassion for &cm and he requested Fa^er 

* Henry, the superior of the five Missionariea, a man of merit, 

‘ who was afterwards Bishop of Ceuta, to preach to them the 

* truths of the Gospel This tho ^Iissionary did, in a very 
‘ beautiful dwcourae m Portuguese^ of which tho savages, 

* although very attentive, did not understand one toord But the 

* Missionary had not the less ment before God, or less credit 

* m fhe eyes of bis own countrymen, who enjoyed his sermon 

* exceedingly, thought it very oonvmcmg, and approved ^ghly 
‘ of his zeaL” Vol 7, p 163 A Protestant might msmuate 
that the s^mg mass m Latm was no bad introduction to 
practice of preaching in an unknown tongue at all events 
Father Henry seemed to have no misgivmgs, and tho cerc- 
monv went oflF wdl. 

The next Missionary we shall introduce to our readers was 
a man of quite another stamp, and we shall endea\our to let 
them know, in few words, what he did m C^lon But we have 
to leap over a century and a half The star of^he Portugeses” 
was setting, as it rose, m blood , «and the star of the ** HoUan- 
ders” was now m the ascendant 
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In the monih of October, in the year of Grace, 1655, the 
Dutch, under thenr Governor and Commandeiv-m-chief, Gerard 
lIulBt, and “ the very large and very &t” Major Van der Laan, 
a redoubtable soldier, and the terror of the Portuguese, laid 
aege to Colombo. It was fiercely attacked and valiantly de- 
fended. The prize, as the quaint old chronicle of the siege 
pithily remarks, was whole kingdom, three times bi^er 

* than Portugal itself, and much ncher, and more plentiful, 

' the very centre of the world, the richest tract of land under 

* the sun, and with it (probably) all that is in possession of the 

* Portugueses to the south of Cape Comonn.” It cost the 
Dutch their General, who was morwly wounded by a musket 
ball, and the lives of many brave soldiers , but, when the aged 
Coutmho, with his two hundred surviving countrymen, “ who * 
' looked more like skeletons than hvmg men,” and *'who had 

' defended themselves hkc hons set upon by a multitude of 

* Dutch dogs,” surrendered the place in May, 1656, Ceylon 
changed masters, after a servitude of one hundred and fifty 
bloody years 

It must be remembered that, though the Portuguese held 
the coast and engrossed the trade, the native prmces were for- 
midable and warlike, and that there was inveterate hatred be- 
tween them and the insolent and domineering foreigners. It 
was therefore always the standing pohey of the Portuguese 
to foment disputes m the Koyal far^y, to set up rival claimants 
to the throne, and, by all means, to breed mnl dissensions and 
strife The history of then* domzmon m Ceylon is marked 
by a oontmual succession of the blackest treachery, of murders, 
assasainatioiis, and batftes and sieges, where mercy was neither 
shown nor expected on either side. When the Dutch ont^d 
on the scene, it was at the call of a Singalese monarch , and, 
though with them somethmg of the more civilized usdgea of 
warfare began to prevail, the strife between them and their 
Portuguese rivals was embittered by the lemoieelcsB policy 
of gam, and all the rancour of hatred and mtolcrance, miscalled 
religious. Good Philip Baldseus himself was always ready with 
a tWiksmvmg sermon for every success of the victorious 
troops, whom he aocompamed , and the priests on the other 
side, Jesmts and Capuchins alike, went a good way farther 
The clergy, as it is told m the narrative of the siege already 
quoted, but especially the Capuchins, were “verv assiduous 

* m confessing the soldiers, m praying, and m doing all maimer 

* of good offices without mtermiesion , and some of them would 
‘ not be backward m being* upon the guard with the soldiery, 

* and gvomy the enemies ample proofs of their lalonr'^ 

D I 
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the Buntive, wntten by one tif the mirvivow of the 8mi» »!« S 
to be found m Bald{Du^ “ Father jDanuan Vieyni, 

' being: employed in forthenng tine a orh (throwing up an en* 

* tienchmentb a bullet, taking airay a great piece of wall, 

* dtruck him on the head, so that ho icli (as) dead upon the 
‘ ground, but, soon recovering himself, he fell to his work 
‘ again, his servant constantly attending Jum with a sword 
‘ and fuste, wherewith he did eonstderahle exeeuttm, being com- 

* monij one of the foremost in chaigmg tlic enemy ” 

On the 12th of ^ovcmbe^, the Dutch made a general assault 
upon the city, which was very nearly successful In one place, 
h\%’m«; forced their way mto a narrow street, they were met 
bj Diego de Sonusa, who, discbai^g a musquetoon, made them 
halt "the same was done by Father Dmman Meyra, who, 

* \\ xth another musquetoon, made such havoc among the ene* 

‘ n^, that these two stqiped their further progresa” The 
Padres were not less busy in another part of the field 
lather Antonio Nunez, a Jesuit, "with his drawn sword, 


‘ threatened such as were ready to fly with present death 
and thus prevented a rout, whi<m might have been fatal 
To do this fighting Jesuit justice, ho was as ea^er to oon^ 
vert, as to kill, the Dutch , and mai^ of the prisoners (se- 
^ enty-four were taken) are said " to nave been converted to 

* the Cathohe feith, by the inde&tigable care of the Jesuits, 
‘ and eEpecnally of Damian Vieyra.” 

His next exploit was on the 10th of April, when "Father 
‘ Danuan dc tleyra, (and two others,) did kill many of the 
< enemy upon this occasion ” and, on the 13th of the same 
month, "lather Damimi Yieyra killed a stout Hollander” 

On the 18th, when going to visit a mine, he drew upon 
himself incautiously the fire of his own party, but miracu-' 

* loualy” escaped unhurt " This happy escape was attributed 
' to the prayers of Father Frey Luys, a Capuohm, to whom 

* such as were going upon some desperate enteipnzo, used to 
^ recommend themsdves.*’ 


On the 19th and 23rd, the stout fitther led two vigorous 
salhes, wboh had but mdifferent success On the night of 
the 27th, however, at the h^ of only seven compamons, he 
broke into the Dutch trenches, and earned off most of the tools 


* Sir Emmon qnotes it, aa if mittea by tiu Governor, the veneraUfi Antonio Dc 
Sousa Coutmlio , pat ibla u a mistake 
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of their workmen and, on the 30th, he attacked their woi^, 

“ sword m hand.” On the 3rd of May, he was outside the forti- 
fications, picking up the Dutch buUets , and on that same day, 
and on the 5th, we find father Damian, “ who never staid be- 
hind on suoh like occasions,” a^am engaged m vigoroua sallies 
On the 7th of Ma^, the Dutch made their last groat as- 
sault, which, though it did not give them ^ssession of the 
city, was so far successful as to render a capiti^tiou mevitahle. 
Tl^ was the last day of fighting, and all the Padres were 
in the very thick of it Antonio Nunez, the Jesuit, * a pat- 
tern of virtue,” was "shot at the gate of the bastion wiw a 

* musket-ball, received afterwards a deep cut, and was at last 

* slam by a hand grenade, after he haa killed several of the 

‘ enemy with his musquetoon The Rev Father Paulo was * 
' wounded, as he was fumishing the combatants with fire 

* works , as was likewise Father Manual Velles, who was 

* touched by two bullets, without receiving the least harm 

* from them” Fathers Philippo and Pedro de Castelbranco 
" were not behmd-hand with the rest,” and, it need soorco 
be added, that Father Damian Vieyra “ with Ins company, did 
« considerable mischief to the Dutch." 

But if Father Damian was the Hector of the siege, though 
with a happier issue, the burly Majenr Van der Laan was its 
Achilles. His portrait is not flattered in the narrative , yet 
wc fear, it is in the main but too correct. He is described, as 
** a mortal enemy of the Portugueses, and a zealous hcrotic, ” 
and as " massacring ^ he met with (laometimos twenty or 

* thirty together) in cool blood, he having been often beam to 
‘ say, that If the Portugueses toere at hss t&sposal, he ujould rut 
® them all oj^ at one s^eike ” The climax, however, of Dutch 
atrocity, in the (^imon of the chronicler at least, remains yet 
to be told “ My pen wants words,” says he, " to exprets the 

* afironts put upon the holy images by the heretico, whereof 

* I will give you only one mstance. They took the unsgc of the 

* holy Apostle, St. Thomas, and, after they had cut off the nose, 

* ears, and arms, set it up for a mark to dhoot at. Afterwards 
‘ they knocked it full of great nails, and so shot it out of a 
‘ mortar mto our ditch, were it was taken up and carried to 

the Jesuits’ College,!^ fothw Damian Vieyra and two othem. 

^ But the Franmacans, laying claim to it, earned it in public 
‘ procession to their Church, and placed it upon the high 
‘ altar Father Francisco St Mattheus solemnized the day 
‘ with a learned speech ” It is hmted pretty broaiUy, that St. 
Thomas was not ungratefitl , for, four days after, “ the holy 
' Thomas blessed us with the arrival of a certain Fortuguesq^ 
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* iMinca Simon Lop» do who left the Dutch i 

* ramc o\cr to us, and did us most oiffnoJ wruce in the ae^ 
W hatcver eernce thw poor follow did to his oountrymeuTh^B 
did none to bimoclf , for tlie truculent Van der Ioold, without 
the least respect for St Thomas, hung the unfortunate De Basto 
on a gibbet, the ^ erv da) that the Dutch entered the city 

But while the cultures fought thus fiercely over their prey 
with beak and claw, their wretched victim was tom to pieces 
between them. It is harrowing to read of the inhuman treat- 
ment of the miserable inhabitants of Colombo, and here at least 
the cold-blooded merciless crudty of the Dutch far exceeds 
that of their ferocious mala. The one murdered on the plea 
of necessity , the others, merely to embarrass the enemy 
Agam and agam it is recorded, that, when food became 
scarce, the Portugese drove out crowds of the natives beyond 
the gates The first time, the Dutch kept the men to work 
in their mines and intrenchments, but, as Baldsens tells us, 
the women and children were whipped back to the city, with 
a threat, that, should they return a^am, the Dutch would hang 
them on gibbets This threat, to Sie shame of humamty, was 
brutally fulfilled , and such of the poor wretches, as fled from 
the gibbet, were either shot down ^m the walls, or perished 
of famine, m the sight of both parties. No wonder that it was 
a common sight to see them, in their agony, **implonng heaven 
' for assistance, and cursing those, who were the occasion of 
‘ Iheir misery ’ 

Unfortunately, for the progress of truth, the world is not 
yet sufiacicntly up m its logic to distiu^ibh between a cause 
and its supporters, and the Sm^ese, md they been ever so 
willing, hod not the means. The^ortuguese came upon them, 
as the old Sca-kings i^n the shores of Britain. Fierce, ra- 
liacjons, and insolezit, they shrunk from no enme, and fhxm no 
baseness, to quench ^eir thirst for donmuon and gold. Their 
course, from the starting pomt to the goal, was marked by a 
long track of blood and it is difficult to say whether the natives 
looked upon them with more of fear, or abhorrence. But this 
was not the only obstacle against which Chruitaarnty had to 
contend. It was not the fawion, three centuries ago, to have 
a rdig^ion for the family or the individual, but to have none 
for pi^ho or national guidance The Portuguese alw^s set 
their rehgum m the fbre-iront and the Singalese and Tamils 
had no cause to suspect that they were other than they pro* 
tessod to be — ^true and zealous mUowers of Jesus It would 
have been better for the new faith to have been brought m 
by enemies, than by such allies. The timid and oppressed 
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islanderB must have listened to them with foehngs, which we 
can only conceive of, W supposing Kirke’a « Lamb?expouiidmg 
the Sermon on the Mount to the peasantry of Somerset after 
the defeat of Monmouth. UnlucKily, it was not the Sermon 
ou the Mount that the Portuguese took to expoundingi li^ven 
from their rude bps and bloody hands, the great truths of the 
Gospel might have found their way to the heart But the 
Gospel was never heard or seen by the Smgalese , and the il- 
ligion of their masters, as taught even by its priests, appeared 
under the cuiee of a few questions and answers learnt by rote, 
tlie Pater Foster, the Mary, a few prayers to the somts, 
great variety of beads, metals and crucifixes, and a splendid 
abundance of ceremony, show, and tamaska. 

It must not be forgotten, that the nativoB of Ceylon, m com^ 
mon with all the Hindu race, whether Buddhists, or Brahmans, 
had a religious repugnance to the taking away of life, and 
considered it a sin to &11 even an insect iVe pass no sentence 
on Nunez and Vieyra, and the other priests and inars, who 
did such soldierly service at the siege of Colombo, but, we ask, 
when the natives of Ceylon saw these pnests, gnm wi^ smoke, 
and reeking with blood, kilbu" and slaying others (also calling 
themselves followers of Christ), what did, or what could, they 
think of the new fiath, by wmch, it seemed, such things were 
permitted ^ 

But It mattered httle to the Portuguese Government and 
priesthood, what the natives thought ot this faith, provided they 
were baptized into it and to this latter work they set themr 
selves in earnest Unfortunately we know very little of the 
measures they employed. The grand fi^re of Xavier ap- 
]^rs for a moment on the canvas , but ^ that concerns his 
aomgs m Ceylon is vague and unsatisfactory We hope to 
have another opportum^ of renewing at lengm his remarkaUe 
career , so that, even if materials were ready, we would 
It over for the present Su* Emerson, who seems to have con- 
sulted all the more easily accessible memonals, is driven to con- 
jecture and analogy , and, though he reaches firm ground, when 
he deals with the results, he can only guess, more or less hap- 
pily, as to the means which were employed to produce them 
Tna records of the Government, he informs us in a note, were 
transferred to Goa, thence to Lisbon, and finally to Brazil , and 
are therefore lost to the pubbe* Probably these and the lettere 
of the Missumanee may yet be recover^ , but in the mean 
time we are left to the Dutch accounts, and to conjecture 

The great cause of the apparent progreee of Chiutianity in 
Ceylon, where vast numbers wei-e baptized, and where, m a very 
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few } earSj almost the entire population of the Feninsula of Jaffna 
puUicly abjured idolatiy, was beyond all doubt the influence 
and authority of the Government We have an authentio copy 
of the instructions of John, king of Portugal, to the Viceroy of 
India, John De Castro, sent out m the year 1546 , and it was 
in 1548 that the Missionary exertions of the Portuguese may 
be said to have &urly begun. Sir James makes the somewhat 
extraordinary assertion, that “ there is no proof that compulsion 

* was resorted to by them for the extension of their own faitli, 

* cur violence em|doyed for the extmction of the national super- 
' stitions,” p 8 , — and he returns to this assertion, and repeats it 
agam and agam We call this an extraordiiuuy assertion, 
because he refers m a note to the letter of King John. The 
following are the opening sentences of that letter, which Sir 
J E Tennent does not q^uote — 

To John db Castbo, Viceroi/ of India All happiness — 
' You knowing what an abominable thing idolatry is in 

* our eyes, the same shall for the future not be tolerated in 
‘ my dommions Bemg informed that, m the country about 
‘ Goa, the Pagan temples are suffered and frequented both in 
‘ public and private, as well as divers sorts of Pagan diver- 
‘ sxons, we command yon once for all to have the same <femo- 

* lisiicd, burnt, and routed out , ai^ that all imaginable care bo 
' taken to prevent the importation of idols, either of wood, 
‘ metal, earth, or any other matter The heathenish sports 
' shall be abolished , and the Brahmans not in the least encou- 

* raged , and such, as contravene this our mandate, shaU he 

* severely punished'^ Xow it is quite true that the zciJous 
monarch docs not, in as many words, give orders that his 
new subjects shall be compelled to become Christians , but he 
enacts, that if they continue Heathens, they shall be sevm^y 
punished”, whereas, if they come over to the new faith, the fof- 
lowmg rewards are held out to them , — 

* And considering that the Pagans may be brought over to 

* our religion, not only by the hopes of eternal salvation, hut 
‘ also by temporal interest and preferments, you shall not for the 
‘ future bestow any o£Sccs, or any other places in the custom- 

* house (as has been practised hitherto^ upon the Heathens, but 
< only upon the Chnsttans” In addition, the new converts 
were to be exempted from impressment m the navy, nmc 
hundred quarters of nee were to be distributed among them 
yearly from the royal rei enue (so early was the ongiu of the 
** nee Chnstians”), the Chnstian fishermen were to be allowed to 
dispose of their pearls at their own pnee, and Xavier was to be 
consulted, whether it might not be expe^nt to give them the 
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monopoly of the pearl fishery, excluding the Heathene and 
Muhammadans altogether , and the Viceroy, m the conclusion 
of the letter, la again exhorted “ to encourage such as embrace 
‘ Cliristionity, by your favour, presents, and otherwise.” It 
would seem, therefore, that unless the Fortugnese Government 
proceeded to the full extent of putting every idolater to death, 
they could scarcely have adcmted more stnngent and vigorous 
measures for the extmction of the Heathen faiths, and the pro- 
pagation of their owEU We fully agree, however, in James’s 
conclusion 

“ Those acquainted,” he wntes, “ with the national character 

* of the bin^ese, with their obsequiousness to power, and the 

* phanc} with which they can accommodate themselves to the 
' wishes and opinions of those whom it may be their in- 
‘ tcrcst to con^iatCj will have no difficulty m comprehcnd- 

* mg the ease, with which the Roman Cathohc clergy, under such 

* auspices and with such facilities, succeeded, in an incredibly 

* short space of time, m effecting multitudmous conversions ” — 
p 9 Seen m tbs light, and as we read of it in his own letters, 
the success of even a Xavier shruiks into very moderate 
dimensions , — ^but ill according with the magniloquent tone and 
triumphant appeals of Carding Wiseman, and such like dishon- 
est or lU-read partisans, m former days, as well as m our own 

But what were the Missiouanes themselves about, while ^e 
Government were labouring so strenuously m their behalf^ 
That 18 exactly what we find it so hard to discover However, 
though Sir James Tennent makes more than one mistake, he is 
evidently on the right path , and, if he has not found the whole 
truth, he has found something very near it — 

Here the qoestion natniallj arises, bv vhnl; and expedients ^rero tbcao 

multatudmons conversions accomplices in defiance of the noturuius antagonism 
of the Brahmomcal svstem P And the inqmiy becomes the more mtercatin^ from 
the fact that the encccss of the Bomau Cadiohc (fici]g7 at Hub ponod appears t > haie 
hoen more extended and complete amongst the appnrentlj unproebcahle nmdm 
of the North, than it afterwards proved amongst the pliant and apubotic adliciuits 
of Buddha m the Sou^m and purely Smgh^CBO TOitions of the lahuid. Amongst 
the latter a pommeBcement was e£mn«d.inthe first instance by the mfluenro of 
antbunty and the prospect of gam and Iioweicr nnsonnd and discreditahlc may 
have helm their earheruiccatives to nomiiul conversion, there is palpable ervidonLo 
to establish the that, once enrolled as Bonum Catholic^ the imagination of the 
Singhalese became esmted, and thmx tastes pcmuniently captivated by the aamc 
striking ceremonial and pompons pageantry which the Boman Cathohc ndigioii 
recommended itaclf at a later period to the Tumis and Hmdus. 

Wlien Christianity was fii^ preached to the natives of India ly Xaiicr it was 
proelauned hj h->wi much of the sunphcity and apostolical seal, which have 
since chnii v'te r'HP^ i the miniGtnitiuns of hia Protestant uccesBois But, notwith 
standing the mnltitude of his cmvcrtB, St. fVancas has recorded in his lottore to St. 
Ignatuu Loyola his own disappomtment at discovering the mward imsoundncBs of 
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w|w nwnH « jpnrf4i»«r, mbcn to fltodoitoBduriiigSeSjJ 
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1 ^ O.J tfcmw» w bo jpuneii and no tuot^ attaUithod m tlie con 
baonoe of the nioim, rntboat an esUamal inHifomurr to tbco’ciutonis and h^» ^^ n 1 and 
a oanttnl avoidance oi anr di ick to thetr prcjndiLca, rdvtioiu and flooa] Under 
the cover of meb a polic' it vms eoni^iretl Uiot a sdtut ahpronch m^pht bo efiectei 
and the edifice of their ancient supcistitioo onderanzted almost beftwe its defendm 
could diMoi-er thnt its afl<iada«ts were oppontnts. Jn pursuauoo of this plan of 
assault, Chnsnanit/ J" *ko band* of those by whom it was offered to the 
fieath^ assumed an aspect w e'^traonlinarv that the detail would exceed behef 
wore It mjf attested hv the eiidence of those actually engaged in the execution of 
the scheme The Jesuits, who now addressed thcmsclios to the coiiieision of 
Ilmdortaa, adopted the determination to become all thing* to all men for the acoom 
pIishiDcnt of their olgect withholjinp till sotne more favouraUc time, the incak&F 
tioxt of Christian simplicity and adopting in the mtoanm, almoet without qnalificatioD 
tfao practices of heamenifiiiL. To such tm extent did they carry this jxihcy that 
in the charges which were eventually lodged against th^ before the Heuy Seo 
by thi, other rdigions orders in Ihdiai it was aOeged to be doubtfnh whether the 
Jesmtsi, bv affecting idolatry aud toleratiog it amongst their {hosoI^s, had not 
demseiios become converts to llmdiusm rather than made the Hindoos converts 
to the Chnsuan religion f 

They assumed the character of Brahmans of a superior caste from the Western 
World th^ to(^ the Hmdu names, and contormed to the heathen customs of this 
batg^iy and exclu«ive rare ^noducing. lu support of their prcKnsions a deed 
for^ an ancient cbaracters, to show that the Brahmans of Kome were of much 
<dder date than the Brahmans of India, and descended m an equally direct line from 
Bralima himself 

Tht^ composed a pretended Veda, in which th^ songht to inuniiate the doc 
tnnes of Chnstianitv m the language and iduRaseology of the sacred books of the 
Hmdooe.^ They wore Ihe eatsr or onu^ rob^ nocohar (o the Sanuusia, the 
toiorth, and one of the most venerated sections of me Brahmxmcal caste. They 
hung a tiger a dnn from their shoulder*; m nmtacion of Shivu they abstamod from 
aniinal fo^ from wine, and certam prohibited vegetables they performed the 
ablotums required by the Shasta* they earned on thoir foreheads the sacred spot 
of sandal wood por^a which is the disanctive emWom of the Hindii* § and in 
orda to Bustam their assumed charactor to the utmost, they affbcced to spam the 
PUnabs and Iowa castes; nho lay no claim to the same divine ongm with the 
Kahmans.)] 

As these proceedings were m progress m India, during the penod when similar 
exertions were abnnl^conaly made m Ceylon, by the pm^ood of the same 

* Lettau on the State of Chnstianito in India, m which the conversion of the 
Hlndua u considered as zmpraotioable By the Abbd Ihibois, Missionary m Mysore 
Lemdoo, 1823. P 3 

t Letters of the Abbd Ihiboia, p 8. A striking account of these almost incredit> 
able proceedings of the Jesutts, extracted from the authonty of ooutemporaiy Itoman 
Catholic writeia, i* contained in the Cakufta Ranew for October, IMi, vol. u. 
t See Asiatic Besearches voLidv for an account of the spurious oeExottr Vedam 
spot unottks spot of iis children a perverse and crooked generation * 

H Letters on the State of Christianity in India. ^ the Abbd Bubeds P 0, 69 70 
Ito. — ^Houghs Reply tu the Abbd Dubois p 62 — History of Chrutaamty in. ludui 
By the Rr\ J Hough Vol mb \ c ^ p 216; 2^ 
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ChuTLli, tromed m the saioe aeminanea far the vosh the nuiuit^, and Anfang 
under Ihe orders of the same spintoal supenon, there would be grotmda^ 

even in the absence of evidence more direct for presnnung the aahia AT|w«n<jtwta^ 

which had been fbund to be effectnol, if not preeamed lo be indupenaabla, fiir the 
oonvcmon of Hindiu in India, tranld be emi^y zesoited to for tu aame pnipoee 
amount the Tonula and Buddhists of Ceyloii. And m aid of such an 
there is abundance of cucamEtantuil procdh, that such, to at was 

thefocL Baldseus, who repaucd to Jafina m A.l> IfidS, immodintety on the retire 
nicnt of the Itoman Cathohc pncecs, descnbea thear churches as fitted up with 
theatrcb and stages for the exhibition of mveteries and theatrical reprcsentau^ of 
thesreat historical events of Chnstiaiuty 

^0 archives of the ]}acch Govcmineat contain records of the punishment of 
Bomait Catholics, who in defiance of their prohibiDoivAtempted pubhe processions 
witbm their temtones * and to the prosent day the Boman Catholics ni the north 
of the island continue to celebrate their worship with fireworka and drains, nod 
encompass their chapds with processions, oonductmg duxnated curs, beanng idols 
and gwlauds which difibr only m name from eiimlar obsorvanoes and processiona 
of the Hindns.-'i^ 14<]7 and 21 22 

• 

The reference^ which Sir James makes to an article, that 
formerly appeared m this Review^ and the facts and opi- 
mons which he founds upon it, afford us an opportumty (long 
wibhed for) of noticing a late work on the ll^dura Iliwsion, 
with which we have been fevoured by the courtesv of a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit, now m Southern India, with the view of 
Ica^g 113 to re-consider the statements we then advanced. 
The work is entitled. La Misston du Maduret (Tapres des doeu 
meats inedtts , par Le P J Bertrand^ Pans 1847 Only 
two volumes have reached us , but they include the nao of tho 
li^IaduTa Mission, and nearly the whole of the strange and 
eventful life of ^^bertDe’ Nobih, its founder and ruling spirit. 
We have read these volumes with much curiosity ana eager 
interest , and we have found them, to our sorrow, impressmg 
still more strongly on our minds the conviction, that all the 
details of that wretched story were strictly according to the 
truth 

The forbidden practices, and Heathen adaptations , the mei> 
chau^se — the pretended Veda — the Saniassi’s robe — the assump- 
tion of Hrabmanism — ^the denial of European extraction— 
and, in fact, all that makes up the body of that long and 
marvellous he, are fully admitted m the work. But Bobert 
De* Nobili was a man of singular powers, and of vast peis 
severance and ability and we suppose it is, because his mo- 
tives were indisputably excellent, and because he ec][uivocated 
more skilfully, and defended ius proceedmgs with more sub- 
tlety and eloq^uence, than any of his successors, that the work 
in question has been placed at our disposaL An abler and more 
devoted Missionary indeed never came to India. His long and 

♦ Keeordb of the Conaisterj of Colombo A D 17S8 
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kbonotteli/e was one continued acene of toii,pnTatioii,anxw^ 
and di^apiwmtmcnt and hi^ \crr success* must have 
and womi-wood to a mmd like his , for his most zealous ^ 
^crts ga\e limi miequnocallv fo imderstand, that they never 
would belong to the foitb of the Fennghjs and he knew that 
dijscoiery vras rum Yet upon the bnnk of that discoveiy 
he always stood, and he was dn\en, by the dread of it, to 
equivocations and oaths, that make the blood run cold 
We have room fiq; but two pictures from the works. They 
cahibit him in his prosperity, and m his hour of trial, and they 
leave the simie painfril impression The first is the account 
of bis visit to a native Heathen Pnnee, who received hun un- 
doubtingly as a genume Sauussi and Biabman 

Father Robert presented himself at the palace of Rama- 

* Sandra with his usual suite Tho following is the ceremonial 
‘ of such visits Converted Brahmans and some of the chief 

* Christians surround the Missionary, with a respectful and 
‘ composed mien , one carries his breviary , another, his par 
‘ rasol, a third, the timer’s skin, on which ho is to scat himself > 

‘ a fourth, a beautifnlTv-wrought vase of holy water , a fifth, 

* rose-water to sprinkle the place of his reception As soon as 

* the state-room is reached, a kind of frenzy seems to seize on 
' every one, except the Samassa, who, m the midst of the 

* universal hubbub, must preserve an imperturbable calm. 

* The Christians and the people of tho palace rush hither and 

* thither in haste and eagerness Holy water is presented to 

* the Samassi, who flings some drops of it on the placo 
‘ where he is about to sit, rose-water is profusely scattered 

* around , three or four men lay hold of the tigei’s skin, which 
‘ they spread on the ground with great demonstrations of zeal 

* In tbp letter which accompanied the work wo arc supposed to be indebted for 
part of our matenals to the Ermch phUoiH^hcrs This is a mibtake. We were not 
cren aware that the subject had ever oiH,aera thrir attention 
But we think De NoDiii, who was {arniUar with the most Intellectual society of h» 
tune exhibits not a httle or the spirit of the plulobopher” in the followmg aoeonnt 
of a miracle It appears that tbe Ueathens on a certain festiyal cooked and ate 
boiled nee aad milk^ with great solemnity and that De Nobili allowed his Christisns 
to keep up the custom, hanging a crucifix over the pot, and be himself to their great 
delight, oottsecrating the nee In connection with this piece of baptized heathenimn, 
he wntes to ids Provincial —“For three years while one Dada Marti continued a 
Heathen his noe would not boll This year having become a Christian he hesitated 

* awhile but at last residved to try again with foar and trembling It is needless to 
say that he took good care not to foiget the crosa. Speedy he saw his rice boil 
with large bubblos The was so gr>^t, that tri«tjiTit.fy his children ran to me to 

' ^ good news Your patermt} will laugh at m& and say this is ohiUUshnoBS. 

What would yon have P I become a child with the i^dren —And, besides, these 

* *b^;atelle3 are grand affUrs for oor Hindus all serves to attach ttusn to rmigioo, 
and to confirm tiiem m the feith "—Ssrinoti, Vei if yp 29 W Bogaidiet forsoothi 

-Ht somewhat sceptical name fin a miracle ' 
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' and deTOtion. At last the Saniaasi, ever ever majestiO} 

' advMioea to the carpet, ho crosses his legs, he sits down^ 

‘ Then the Fnnce ^ffeseuts himself to salute him, and, pkcmg 
‘ himself by his side, enters into conversation with him On 
' the present occasion, this cunom oeremonial was punctually 
' gone through , only Bamasandia, passing beyond the ordinary 

* etiquette, prostrated himself respectfully at the ftet of Father 
‘ Kobert ” — VoL it, pp 226-227 

Here the deception was triumphant. Was the deceiver sa^ 
tisfied, when he saw this idolatrous pnnee prostrate at his feet? 

It IS not permitted to us to read the secrets of the heart 
We turn now to the other side of the medal 
It BO happened that a Christian from the coast, either 
from vamty, anger, or the hope of gam, let out the truth He * 
mformed the neophytes, that “ by baptism they had lost caste, 

* and were reduced to the level of the Pariahs and Fcnughia , 

* that the salt, put into their mouths, and the other baptismal 

* ceremomes, were the means employed for this purpose , and 
‘ that the Samassi was a Fennghi lumselt ” This took 

in 1610 “ This wretch,” writes Father Albert Laerzio,fto- 

vincml of Malabar, “managed to mve his falsehoods (ses 
fanssetes) sucli an appearance of pWsibility, that he con- 
‘ vinocd the neophytes of their truth ” De ^Xobih pcrcei\ od 
the full extent of the danger, to winch thi'i dcvibsli invention” 
Disposed hia biloved Mission “ It was evidently necc^ry to 

* tnumph over the calumny, or to Ica've the country ” Ho 
accordingly sate down, and made a solemn written decoration, 
of which a translation, " k peu pres^ (not very literal, we fear) 

18 mven by Laerzio We quote from it one or two paragraplis. 

“ Some men, who know me not, have pubhshed black calumnies 

* egamst me For fear, tKit 'vortuous souls, allowing them- 

* sel\ C8 to be deceived, may sin through creduhty, I shall an^ 

‘ swer these in all sincerity (en toutc sinccrite *) I am not a 

* Feringhi I was not bom in the land of the Fermghis, nor do 

* I belong to their caste God is my witness I and, if 1 tell a 

* lie, besmes that I make myself a traitor to my God and sub- 
' ject to the torments of Hdl, I offer myself on this earth to 
' every pumahmont I was bom at Romo my family there 

* holds the same mnk as the noble rajahs of this country F^om 

‘ my youth, I embraced the condition of a Saniaasi &c. 

It will be seen that the equivocation here turns upon the mean- 
ing of the word “ Feringm,” which he chooses to restrict to the 
Portuguese, as if it was not applied to Europeans m general , 
and, as if his being an Italian, made any difference as to the 
mam question — ^thc question of caste lie tells them also that 



he tMvmscd « iMiiy rwiliM’’ to come to Medan . but mr, 

A word of the sea.* Such base and unworriiv equivocatamr jg 
moTO degrading than a plain honest he it is a removing (^tho 
land-marhs appointed to divide between truth and faSehood, 
and the solemn appeal to God is utterly revolting If that 
highly gi^d roan, with Jus prodigious eneigy and his Jong 
and kbonoua life, liad but prtached the truth with as much 
zeal, as he displayed for falsehood, the name of Bobert de’'^obili 
might this day liave been second only to those of the Apostles. 
What gall of spint, what nnpatient champing of the bit, which 
he had fixed so securely m ^ own mouth, must have been the 
daily portion of a man, whoso constant terror, hanging over 
him like the sword suspended by tho hair, was the fear of 
‘ « being found out r 

For this digression, into which we have been tempted but too 
willingly by me example of Sir James, we must crave the in- 
dulgence of our readers , for, except in so far as it shows how 
unscrupulous the Jesuits were m the use of means to prc^agatc 
their system, the doings m Madura have no connection with the 
domgs in Ceylon. In the one, wo saw a few foreigners stealing 
into an independent country m disguise, afraid openly to pro- 
fess their faith, and ashamed of, or at least rcjcctmg with pro- 
fe'^sed scorn and abhorrence, their own race and country In 
the other, it was precisely the contrary They gloried m their 
kith and m their name Tliey preached with a high hand and 
a loud voice , and, mstead of trembling before their wrath, their 
foot was on the neck of the Heathen. Most assuredly the 
priests m Ceylon never deigned to turn themsehes mto pscudo- 
^niaesis, or Brahmans, and, according to their bght, they 
spoke and acted the truth 

It IB evident enough that the Government made the converts. 
Probably tho IVliseionancs taught there, as elsewhere, by me- 
dals, chaplets, and cnicifixes, by a few prayers and forms learned 
by rote, and, as we have already wntteu, by skilful adapta- 
tions from the Heathen kith, by not expecting too much, and 
by pomp, show, and ceremonial We may beheve also, that 
they taught something of the morahty and doctrmes of tho 
Gospel, and of the danger and guilt of sin although no distinct 
notice of such teaching has reached us But, hastening from 
what 18 obscure and doubtful, to what stands out m the l^lit of 

* Tills evidently refers to tlie stoiy, which Norbert reHates, that Romo was beyond 
the Himalaya, and the oxwnal seat of the BrafamaiiB The ChrisUans of hladura 
knew nothing of Rome Ihipy had heaid that they bad lost oaste by eatinr with a 
fOEei(rn(‘r and this they woulil have dme, just as mnoh, if he had heoiiDom at 
Roi e ns if he had been bom in Lisbon There is thcreiore no room loft tor doubt 
that Dc Nohih hiiowmgly and dcUbtratoh intended to dccenc —Bn 
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day» we Iborrow Sur James’s summary of the results of their 
teachmg — 

Tbm limited to es^rtion withm the boands of their own tcmtoty the Fbrtngaeao 
clergy appear to have proceeded Bodnlonsly m thmr vo* of conTBraon and no 
i^c of tbeiT role exhibits more clearly the extent, to which their influence hod pei^ 
vaded aU ranka and dasses, than the fact that, to this dav the most dieonguiwcd 
fanuliM anKmg the Sm^alese chiefs boar m addition to their own namee^ 
those of the Portogaese officeis, which were conferred on their anceston at 
thetr baptism by the Boman Cathohe clergy three centuries ago.* Tbo adhe- 
sion of those men, howerer, and of the great mam of the l^ghaleae, waa 
the result of political coDf<^ni^ not of rdigions conviction and there la 
no reason to doubt, that along with the profoision of the new faith, Ae ma- 
jority of them hko the Smghali^ of the present time chenshed with still closor 
attachment the snpcntitioiiB of BuddhisnuT difSeult on any other ground 
to accoont satisfactorily for the readiness with which so mai^ thousands of the 
&nfdiaIeBc consented almost without sohcitatum, and idtomthcr without conviction 
or enlightenment, to ado^ a rehgioii, which was so utterly new and whose tenets 
must have been so entirdy unknown to them It was m fact, an adoption wubont 
a surtendci of opimon and, if any scruples were secuiusly ftlt respectmg the change 
thi^ must hAve been speedily ovaomno by the prospect of personal ^vancemieut 
and by the attractums of a rohgion, which, m pomt of pomp and nu^gnifloence^ snr 
ju&sed withonc matenaQy diflenng from, the pageantry and procesdems, with which 
th^ wexeBccuBtomed too^brate ^ festivals of their own national feith. — 28 29 

We Imve now come down to the penod, when their "High 
Mi^tmcsses,” the Dutch, became the paramount power m 
Ceylon. When they entered on the stage, much waa naturally 
to have been expect^ from them. They bad a pure faith , they 
came to the natives at their own entreaty, as deliverers, to res- 
cue them from Portuguese oppression and insolence , and they 
were completely successful. They themselves had just thrown 
off the yolce of tyranny and superstition, and were in the first 
freshness their freedom. 

There was much therefore m the mreumstanoeB and mutual 
Tcktjouship of the two paitvca, tlmt might have wompted m 
the one a desire to disseminate the pure word of God m all its 
freeness and fulness, and in the other, a wilhngness to receive 
it with gratitude, and a favourable prc-disposition. The spirit 
of intolerance, however, and the " a«r? sacra famei * — the ac- 
cursed thirsting for gold — ^blasted this fiur prospect from the 
very first The spirit of the rebgion of those days looked out 
upon Heathenism and heresy with the eyes of the law, and 
not with the eyes of the gospel The first plea for tolerance 
w as then raising a feeble voice m ^England, amongst the des- 

* Emut de Samm Wucyeackepe KarooniuratJf Mohft ModUar of tho Govemorb 
r ate Johan Loot Pa^ Abevsekere Goonewardrae , Don de Ahnt Ame- 

resinwardeDf GoonotiUcke Don Demd d» Stbm Welaratoe JayctiUeke , Don Wdlhan 
Aifrieot Dio* Banderan^eko Qregary de Sogza Wyeyegoonopatne Blriwardane Ae 
&c The flpst OK the baptiBiual or FortugucBe— tliewcoimuie patroDymic Siughaleso 
names of the respective cbiefB 

n avcdt felt semblant de se oonvertir fomme find ioug lee ChtMtUale et £toit 
demeurt' idoULtro —Note uf tho Freuch Edittn: of lUbeyro Paris, ITOl l^v n c i 
j} m 
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n l sect of the Independents , but, elsewhere, it was the ua- 
tme con\iotion of oil Chnstendom, Protestant os well as 
Papal, ^at heresy was to be put down with the sword* Enlight- 
ened pubhc opinion IS a work of tune and gradual progress , and 
truly, even in this nineteenth century, to preadi the truth in 
love IS by no means a common accomplishment At all events, 
the Dutch m Ceylon understood it no better than their Por- 
tuguese predecessors and their rahcy, ralitical and theolo- 
gical, was almost as much like of wcir predecessors as 
two drops of water They had learned no other lesson from 
Alya than that of retaliation , and, instead of coming out of 
the furnace like tried gold, they came out hard and ^tilebs 
as tempered steeL Before the blood was dry, whidi had been 
^ed so profusely, they faithlessly violated the solemn compact 
wluch they had made with the Sin^ese monarch, and, with- 
out reason or excuse, kept for themsdves the conquests, whidi 
they professed to make for him Hence the sime horrible suo- 
cession of war, treachery, murder, avanco and oppression, 
which left such indehble stains on ihc Portuguese domination. 

We can scarcely helie\e, or understand, the savage ferocity, 
which characterized ^at warfare — whose only object was gold. 
The horrors of “ the Black Hole’’ were gentle mercies to the 
treatment of the English at Amboyna, or the cruelty indicted 
on the Portuguese at Jaffoapatam Shortly after the sur- 
render of that place (where by the way not less than forty 
Portuguese eccle&iasticb, Prnnciscans, Jesmts and Domimcans, 
were found), in the year 1658, a plot was discovered (or rather 
the failure of a plot, for it had failed,) to rise upon the Dutch 
gamson « Not long after,” writes Baldseus, who was an eye- 
witness of the whole, “ most of the traitors havm^ confessed 
' their crimes, some were condemned to be hanged others to 
‘ be beheaded, and some to bo broken on the whed The three 
* chief heads, of this conspiracy, were a certam inhabitant of 
* }^Iaiiaar, one Don Lius, and another Portuguese These 
* three were laid upon the wheel, or a cross , and, after they 
‘ had received a stroke with the axe in the neck and on the 
* breast, had their entrails taken out, and tkcvr hearts laid mi 
' tlmr mouths / A certam Jesuit, named Caldero, was 
* beheaded This unfortunate person, being prevented by 
* sickness fttnu going along with the rest of the Portuguese 
‘ clergymen, haa not been concerned m this treacherous design, 

* mu^ less given his ctmsent to it but some of the traitors 
‘ having given notice thereof to him by letters, wherein they 
* styleaThun ‘ the father of their souls,’ he was unwiUmg to 
‘ betray his countrymen, for which he paid now with his head. 

* Llevcn more ipvere hanged, and afterwardb exposed in the, 
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* open oountry on trees , but the beads of the rrog-leaders yrero 

* fixed upon poles in the market-ylace.” 

It IS to be feared that many oi our own transactions in India 
are altogether ahen from the spirit and teaching of the fiuth, 
which we predess and represent, but nothing more clearly 
shows the great advance of Christian principle in public opimon, 
than our treatment of Muhrdj and the Sikh Sirdars^ as contrast- 
ed with the fate, that would have awaited them, o^y two cen- 
turies ago In the Dutch character and proceedings, as mani- 
fested in Ceylon, there was nothing to distinguish them poh- 
ticaUy from the Portuguese, notfing to ehmt any fe&ng 
towaras Chnstiaraty, but those of hatred and abhorrence 

The history of thoir Missionary ^stem needs not detam us 
long They porsecuted the Homan Catholics bitterly, and 
followed davi^ly m thear footsteps If their system differed 
from that of tho others, it was chiefly m being less attractive. 
Its app^ to temporal motives was as coarse ,* its persecuting 
spirit was as unrelenting , and, if it was altogether free from 
the more vulgar foms of superstition, it was cold, superficial, 
'ind ineffective, and wanted that &scinating apparatus of show, 
and pomp, and gaudy amusements, which chimed m so wdl 
with tho oriental mind. Besides, the Romish Missionaries were 
equally zealous, better acquainted with the native languages 
and modes of thought, and far more numerous than their Dutch 
contemporanes , and, when to these advantages and 100 years 
of priority, was added the natural feeling of sympathy enkui- 
dled by persecution, it is no wonder that the Portuguese Mission- 
work, such as it was, has been more deeply rooted, and more 
abfidmg tiian the Dutch. Baldteus bomself, a zealous and 
indefatigable miiueter of Chnst, m many respects m advance 
of his age, and sincerely and consmentionsly acsmng to do all 
the good m bis power amongst natives, would have shut up 
the M-nhamifniulaTi schools , and praises Mr PaviUoen, the 
Governor of tTaffhapatom, " for that he did all that in him lay 

* to assist me (at my request) m stopping tho progress of 
‘ Pagan superstitions.” What this was, and now far he earned 
It, IB l>ut too apparent ficom the following quotation — 

* *^Pmdaiaatum 'iras wUlcly m&da” vntoB Sir Emerson. ^ 45) thst no native 

* couid aspire to the rank of Modhar, or even be permitted to &mi land or hold 
office nnwr Govenunent, who had not first nnderaonp the coremony of baptunn 
beeome a membtf of the Piotrstaut Choreb and (msenbed to the doefraus eoittebiSff 

* hi (he ffOvetie Confiuton of liuA I The operation of this annonneement was such 

* as may be readily witdaipiOed. Many of the lowland chiefii, who had been recently 
baptoed the Portoguese, and who otiU hoin the fosnlv names confbmd iipoD 
them by their Gatholir aponsora, came forward to al^nro the errors of Bome — arid 
even Brahnuma of Jafflia and SIknaar onwilhas to forego the prospects of dlgnliy 
and emohnnent. wbloh were attainable upon mch easy condiuoiiB, made a ready 
proftsaton of Cbristianlte althongh thov h>r bore to lai aside the beads and o&ci 
•svmboU of Heathenism 



It lb further to be feared^ that in tune there be a 
' pionuBGUous copulation betwixt the Chnatians and the iragana, 

* whu^ muet needs produce direful effects m the Church. It 

* may be objected^ that severe punishments will put a stop 
' to that evil, iome kavinq been already pumshed with dmth upon 

* that accounts but this ^s not altogether remove the danger 

* BesideB, that it ought to be considered, whether such a seveiN 
‘ iW be consonant to the word of GKxl, or not.’’ 

But the mam fury of the Dutch was expended on the Bomon 
Catholics — and (as might have been eimected from the nature of 
the weapons they em^oyod) ei^endea m vain. The foUowmg 
summary, from the pa^es of Sir J B. Tennent, shows how 
fierce and unrdentmg that persecution was — 

The p<unc fnrj ag unst the Clntrch of Home contmoed at all tuxuur to mspire the 
policy the Dutdi m Cerlon aud ^leir resastanoe to itt> pncsihood was e>on 
more di tout and emphatic than tbcir condemnation of the Baddhute and Brahmona. 
In ISjS a proclamation was issncd, forbiddm^ cm pain of death, tho harbouring 
or concealing of a B(»ixian Catboht pne t * but such a throat was too iniqintoua to 
ho rsmed into ervccittioQ and the pnoBts coutmucd then nmnstcatiofna m defiance 
of the laii In 171o a proclamation was issued pridubiting publir asseml^ia, or 
pni ate lom cuticles of the Boman Cithohco, under heai^ fines for the hnt and 
iieroud ofieacc and choati oment at the discretion of the magistrates for the third f 
In the same >ear hj a plahaat, ivhicb was aBcrwards renewed from tune to 
It was forbidden fur a Cothohe cleigyman to adimnii^ baptism under any or 
ciinuttanceti } and m 17d3 the produnatioa df 1658 was repuhhahed against onfag- 
taming or fcnmg lodging to a piufet,^ bnt with no hotter success for twelro yeara 
later the same bingunar^ order had to be ropeated|l a fresh plakoat of the 
GtAomor In 1748 it wan forbidden to educate a Bomaa Catholic fax the minis. 
IT} * * § f bat within three ycar> it was found nccuisary to repeat the same prohibitton, 
IS w as to icnew the proclamation fur putting down the edebrabon of the wma. ** 
NotwiUistonding ever> persecution, howeter the Ho man Catholic religion rotamed 
Its uiflncncc anl held, good its position m Ceylon It was openly pEofossod by 
the munuliate dc«( endants ol the Portuguese who had lemomcd m the island aftpi- 
Its conquest b} tho Dutch and m jnnsate it was equaht adhered to b} large bodies of 
the uititesyboth bnighalesi and Tamils, whmn nuther corrupti^ nor coercion 
could induce to abjure lU^Pp 40-42 

Xavier and ihe Jesuits, and indeed the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sioniines generally, had perceived the vast importance of educa-* 
tion, in preparing the way for Christianity, as well as for giving 
it a form and smiding lodgment m tho national mind, an^ 
accordingly, nith very inadeq[uate means, and a miserably low 

* Dutch Records Colombo I^o^'imation dated 19th September IGoS Renewed 
b> Proclomatioi^ 10th August; 174d 

J - Ibid Proclamatuin, nth Jannor} 1715 Renewed 1751 by Froidamation of 31st 
} for probibittng Uie mtiusion ot Roman Catholic priests and holding priTatc 
or public mpetrags under pam of sorere pnniBlment 

t Ibid, Proolamatuni, dth August, 1715 Renewed 35th February, 1745 

§ Ibid Proclamation, doth Vforoh, 1733 
II tbid Proclamatioo 2oth Febmar} 1745 
^ Duteb Records Proclamation, 10th Augiial, 1748 

♦* Imd Proclanmtion 31<»t Jab 17 n , 
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Standard of what was desirable, they laboured zealoualy in the 
work BaldiDiM honestly confesses, that he followed their 
example, teaching however the elements of a purer in the 
churimea and schools, from which they had been driven. He 
says that they (and especially the Pauhtes, or Jesuits)* taught 
both old and young the first rudunents of the chiiatun reli- 
gion, as the Ten Commandments, the Creed, Our Father, &c., 
with indefatigable care and industry , ** and I am free to con- 
fess,” he adds with honesty and candour, “ that I have fre- 

* qoently followed their footst^ in reforming the churches 

* and BcWls in Manaor and Jaffnapatam, os iar as they were 
< consistent with our religion, and consonant to the gemus of 

* these nationa” Unfortunately right views were then un- 
known , the standard was miserably low , and the system alto- 
gether and fundamentally erroneous. Tbs « weU pointed out 
by Sir Emersou — 

Fdumtton, ui the proceedings of the Batch clergy was in almost mij instance 
made aieilaUe for pioneering the war ior the preaclung of Ciimtiuutr The 
M.hool hon«o in each village hocame die nuUeiu of a future conmcgation and 
here, whilst the children received elementary instrnctioii, they and ilia adult? weie 
laituted m the first pruiuples of CShnsOani^ Baptism w<ie adnumiterod, and 
mamages solemm/ed in the village school hoonea and, in order to confer every 
posable uniKfltance on these rural institutiotis, the schoohoasteis appointed by tlia 
acholiHchid comnussioTi had charge of the tbmtbm or registers, of Uie distri ^ m 
TvhuJi these erveots were recordid, and thus bccume the depositaneb of the evuhmca 
cm wbdi the rights and sopceasion. to property wnre mamb dependent 

The com so odncation mthe village ei^oolB was hunted and the instinctKni 
giatmtouv but the most retnaHuthlc feature in the si i^em was that the attend lik e 
of the pupils wa« eomjnibonf and enforced by thpimposititm of fanta upon ilie pAretib. 
Thebe fines were the cause of contmnod refinctonucss amongst the natnes dibhu 
noi»^ amcmgbctbe teachers, and annoyance to the comnossitra but e\i«n(nce 
had demonstrated that their ngid enf(mf^n<eilt vnosthe onb efTcttnoeiitpedioni im 
nmintaimng aUendunce at the 8cbool&— 46-47 

Wc have carefully avoided encumbering this sketch of tlie 
Portuguese and Dutch Missions by a dcceptiye and imsleadi ig 
enumeration of the numbers, who nominaUy joined the Chi lu- 
tian Church. The very same moderation of statement, which, 
as Sir Emereon justly remarks, leads Baldseus and \alentyn. 
to lament that the great majority of the converts were Pagans 
at heart, and Christians only by baptism and in name, wins 
credit to their assurance, that there^were not a few genuine 
and enli^tencd converts among them, whose hfe and morals and 
evangelical belief were not behmd those of ootemporary Euro- 
pean Christians. But the mfiuence of these men died with 
them. They were the “ happ^ accidents” of a system, which 
ended m the most signal failure lliat ccclc&iasiical history re- 
cords We b Wl borrow Sir Emcr»oaa eloquent and masterly 

r 1 
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account of this catastrophe, and the causes which seem mainly 
to haA e brought it about — 

Whatever maj have lieen flic jnstmmentehty resorted to by tlio Fbrtugaese 
piiL tliood oud noTvcftr objoetioaabk Ihc means adopted by them /bi the extension 
ot tbeu own form ot Chitetiomt^ out fut is uuqucstionalile, that the natives 
her -line sneedilv attacb(.il to thux ctivmoiuts und modui of woiship and have 
adhucl to thim willi reni*ukahle tenacity tor npwordci of three hundicd years 
whiht eMQ in the niidht of their own mini trations, the Utigt and MisBioosries ot 
tht rcfbi mod Church of lloIUnil were oM.it ijcLu by di&coiiijgLment , uid it is a 
rcmiTLable fur rhnt notwilhstanding the multitndniouF Kiptr.ms, and thiC/ hun 
d-^ds of tiioasuids ot bm^Jisli sc, who wme enroUed In them as nm> eiC>, the rcti 
nion and liwiilmc ot llie Dutch Fre Ivtcnaiis is now ahnost extmet amongst the 
uairves ol Cc^lou E\La ui Jidni, whcic the leooptiou of U c4>o doLtrmes was 
nil but nn'inimous bv thtl mils not a HnJccoi^e„stion is now ui cxiatuioc of 
I’e nini\ pluitcd b\ 'Bilda.iis wnl tended bj tlie lalioiirs of Viltntjn and 
S bw irtr ‘ui I m Cc lombo ind thiou^wnt thi inanumc pioiinces there ire rot at 
thi moment htt\ niUic bingUalf.se, o>eu amongst the aged nucl intuin wlio still 
piolfss tliL ferm ut ic]ii,iun so aathutitntiM.1;^ es{rabL^hed md so au-viooid^ pio 
p nuded bj the Duteb 

fhc causes of Uii:» 1 ulure liowcicr iic neither few nor obbcnre lire ycctiAc of 
the iiiisniidncd inllucncfs of idolitry and caste the doetnnesut Christ uut^ wcie 
too fu/'lv ilCMlopcd and too supcrficianv uuuh ited to make an\ la^tiii., imprtv>ioa 
cm the reluctant or apathetic minds of the nati> re ot C >1on Ttie Ihitch imni lers 
fmjdrncdin thoir disscimiiation tided to qualify tUin^thos foi the ti k b\ mas 
tcniig m tlw tiThl instance tlic noLular tongue of the itJ lud * aud tlit ( uns.i'i 
ton in >tm mtistcd on the incfficaiv of m tnictiun conic jtd threnn^ the 
cold Olid uosatifatactory mubnm of intcrprctois t In addition to thu, then 
uamherb were too tew to rcndi^r eikctnal aid to the mnltitudc ot then heoieis 
and in 1722 when the ictum showed ucoil} IiiU a milhoii of nominal Chn 
tians there true hut fuuitccji clergymen in all Cctlon Notwithstunding the 
dear puvept on, which the Dutch appear Ui base had of the a ilnt try latla 
eqco ot deucntaiy aud norol mstmctioD m prepanng the mmd nicx:t- 
] ig the atsurdinC'* of heatliemsm and embiaciu^ tJic juie precepts of Chiis 
tiauity tlu amount ot edur ition which they co iimumcated m Ihcir schools, wu^ m 
huiiobimiUj mall It bcldoin wuit bcioid teaching their pup !>. to real and to 
write m the limgiuge of their disbict undeicn tliii. w b disc ora u.c/<J bv tlie supreme 
aulhontic at Batavia, who m twimunitaang with flic “Mis lonaries ol Ceylon 
c\prebse I sliongl; tlu»r oj uuc n that i ecdiu,, i id w r uii^ uc thinQ,s not 6o atibo 
luwv DOC ess irv tor the cdiht alum of tbt*e p mr wn t lie> i teatLni„ them the fun 
donientals of ithgion whieJi are eonfamed ui a ytai lew jir mis and to pretuid to 
propiVi'^e Ohii tionicy ly leading and writing would be both tedious and cli ir^e 
abh to the Ncthetlond Pa t India Company i Under a ty tem so anpetficml and 
niediciiiit the labom actually bestowed was productive of no )x i mum nt traits it 
wa hut aced town cm stun} ground it woa ecoiehcd b} the an and beeauoeit 
lud no root it soon withered aw i} 

Again the ystem of political hiibon adopted by the Dutch fo encourage con 
yCTbion aiiu)iigi>t the Singhaleso, wib onunenth calculafui to enate doubts aud 
contempt m the natuijUy su^pJCl 01 ls minds ot the native whilst they could not 
fail to conclude thtt there must be fcomethm., defectiye or uni col ui a icJi^n, winch 
requned coercion and paseciition v> cnfcirce its adopbon "Whuc the &tmer sy 

* Out of a hat of 97 clergymen lu Cejlon between 1643 and 172 as given by Ir a 
Icntyn oiJy 8 wore qiuhtied to preach m the native 1augiia„eb 4. ui lomtl and 4 in 
hm^halebe Hon^^ vol in pp 76 ifld 

t The Rev Mr Palm a Account, &pC , pp 5 8 

t Letter ot M Mat any hear Goyeinor Oencial of Botaiia to BaliLcus, <!ont 18th 
1663 Balda,u8,p 811 * 
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tern wttf ap])arenliy su<>c 088 ful it jiro^tuccil in roiiltt^ but an hTrocrifly 

and when pereomhon ensaed its rocoil and rtactinn were dt^tructnC oi the ulgccta 
few the fuithoruueo of tclnch it hod been ouvi'udy roaortcil to And hwtlv tho 
unpnidcnoc with which outward professors were indbcniniiioroly welcamed as 
genuine converts to Christianity insoltcd the cotaiiity of future disroinfihirt 
jTio oxamplo of apoetai^ under nndlar curcuuistanecs is mure dnngmuis in 
proportion than tho encouragement wrought aiUieston and thus; the more 
widely the field was incantioudy cxpandcil the moiv cortuin hccanic th< daitgci 
and iiic more frequent the recnirenee, of sneh nutowiird nenrs. Toward the close 
of thcjr career the Dutch clergy had pomful csjicnencc oi this iH'miciout> rebiUt 
and their lamentatioiM became more fi^nent over the ixlapsctt ol dieir io«i>eii>, 
first into the errors of popeiy and finaJiv into the darkness of heathenism *" Al 
length m apparent despondency and in poinfui annnpatinn ot defcar iiistcnil of 
oltmng the systexo, on which they had discovered that the\ i*mild no (oha^ rtl'^ 
flicj mereU contracti'd their Misuonapy operations to tho nanvroest jiobbiIiL hniiK 
cast ujxm others the lahonr in which they were no longer ha].iolul of riu le e an 1 
at the final olo«e of their ministrations the ilorgv of the Lhuivh of lltilland left 
Uhind a supeistnictun. oi Christ uiniiy prodigious in us outwnid dimensions, but «o 
intnroslly unsound, as to be distnistcd even by those who had been instniinont dm 
119 erection and so nnsuhstandnl, that it has long ainec disappeared almrjst firom Uie 
meinoty of the natives of Cq Ion — 67 7 1 

Wlien we remember also tho vices and enmes of the Dutch, 
their national cruelty, covetousnesa and oppression, tnd that the 
Ignorant and ill-taught natives would natu^y Jiidge of a fiiith 
by its professors, wc need not bo sorpnzed at the failure oi u 
system, so ill adapted to produce any abiding resulU 

One thing, that profoundly impressed itself on out imnd, 
while reading the prolix, but deeply interesting, narratii c oi 
Bdldssus, and the elegant resutn^ of Sir J hi Tenncnt, is tho 
litter lifelessncss of the story— its want of all personal, or in- 
dividual, mtcrcst. Amidst we countless converts in Ceylon, 
who figure BO unposmgly m statistical details, wc have searclicd 
in vam for the jiame even of one man or one woman, whose hfe 
or death was remarkable, or of one incident, that might gue 
spirit and locality to this^eat work. Wc read of schools, ot 
churches, and of native Cimstians by hundreds of thousands 
but, in all that multitudinous array, extending o\cr a period ol 
more than two hundred years, wc have scarened m vain for a 
living brea^ng fact, or a single Singalesc or Tamil Christian 
name It » a dead etatistical paper flat, without anecdote, fact, 
or biography The history assumes the form of a census, with 
blank spaces for the figures, to be filled up from time to tune, 
recordmg that there were so many missionaries so many con- 
verts, so many churches, and so many schools. We have nothing 
of the moving accident, the picturcsi^ue details, the sketches 
of hfc and character, and the incidents, which brought the 
Heathens of Ceylon to the feet of Jesus. What would the 

* EceleauBtical Report the Galle Du>tnct Ui.i.'onlii of the CoUttuho Conaui> 
tory 17i/7 
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Acts of the Apostles be without Saul of Taxsus^ and the jailor 
of Fhil^m, and Comelinsj and Lydia, and the eunuch of £t^o- 
})ia, and Stephen, and ApoUos, and its incidental (fetches of 
Agnppa, and Festus, and Felix, and Gallio, and its impressiTe 
notices qf Sunon Magus, and Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
awful end of the ardi-betrajer himself^ But me reader will 
search in vain for such details m the acts of the Missionaries of 
Ion All there is hollow abstract generality 
It may be well, ere we turn to another era, to say a word or 
two on the result of the Bomish Mission, which Sir Emerson, 
with the noble partiahty of a high-minded opponent, seems 
inclined, m our opinion, to estimate beyond its real worth Xt 
18 true that it does survive, and (numerically) in imposi^ pro- 
^rtions , but, we think, a single quotation from the l^man 
Cathohe authcnritr, to which we have already alluded, will prove 
that wc have to deal with a man of straw, and that Roman 
Cathohe Chnstmmty m Ceylon has made no advance, and is yet 
on the debateable grotmd between a low corrupt form of 
Chnstiamly and Heathenism — 

« For ourselves, m spite of our sympathy towards the clergy 

* of Ceylon, we must observe, 1st, that this der^ is a regular 

* clergy, 2ndly, that it is mdigmous to Ceylon, only and 
‘ precisely as a colony of Italian pnests would be an tn£kgenous 

* clergy m a diocese of France, or Belgium , for the clergy 

* of Ceylon is entirely compost of persons, who have come 

* from GU>a, or its neighbourhood (a distance of more than 

* three hundred leagues from C^lon), tt doe» not contain a 
' single Singalese , &e natives of Ceylon are excluded from 

* it altogether, not only m fact, hut on pnnafde, whether on 

* account of caste, oc from other motwes.” Beririmd — La 
Missum du Madure tom t p 427 A Chriatianity, which, 
after 300 years, cannot produce a single pnest, or minister, 
18 not to be spoken of in a vein of com^aoency or boastmg. 

The Bntish Government now entem on the scene, and, 
whatever may have been the fruits of that Government, its 
pohticd rule contrasts most fevourably with that of the Dutch 
and Fortogucse. The English did not settle on the island, hke 
a swarm of pirates, or plunderers, and the annals of their 
adnumstration are comparatively free from treachery and 
blood But we have neither the wish, nor any just ground, 
to flatter our countiymen. Their mfluence on native opmion, 
as it regarded Christianity, was equally disastrous witn that 
of their predecessors. If the Portuguese and Dutch did harm 
through an ignorant and mistaken zeal, the English at first 
did qmte as much by their utter disregard and mdiflerence 
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King Log had succeeded king Stork , and the frc^s soon found 
out the difference The people of Ceylon, says Sir Lmeraon, 
“ prepared themselves to conform unplimtly to whatsoever form 

* of Chnstiamty might be prescribed by the new Government.” 
Indeed, for the first year or two, the I*rotestant converts in- 
creased rapidW but, as soon as they found out ^t they wore 
not to be paid for apostacy, that the converts were no longer to 
have a monopoly of Government favour and patronage, and 
that m pomt of fact the Government cared very little y, hether 
they became Christians or not — ^then the number of converts de- 
creased with marvellous rapidity In 1802, there were 136,000* 
nominal Protestants among the Tamila of Jaffna, m 1806, 
Buchanan describes “ the fine old churches, as in ruins, 

* but one Ilmdu Catechist in the province, and the Fio- 
^ testant rcbgion exttuctJ* In 1801, Cordmer estimated the 
number of Protestants in the Sm^lese districts at 342,000, 
m 1810, they had diminished to less than half that number, 
and many were yearly apostatizmg to Buddhu So low, ” says 
Sir Emerson, with a spice of quiet humour, " was the general 
‘ estimation of Chnstiamty amongst the Singalese, that it was 
' known to them only as * the reUffwn of the £ast Indta CW- 
‘ pony I” 

It must be confessed that we are a strange people^ About the 
time, that the Govemoi>Generfd was deporting Missionaries 
from Calcutta, the Secreta^ of State was engaged m writing 
a despatch to Sir Thomas llkfaitland, expressing anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction at the encouragement appar^tly given to Paganism, 
and the n^lect of the Ceylon Government to provide for the 
extension and estabhdiment of Christianity among the natives , 
wlule John Bull contented himself with a kmd of indolent 
assent to both. At last the Government of Ceylon showed 
symptoms of energy, and, unfortunately for Christianity, began 
to act. What they did, and (for ought that appears to the 
contrary) what they are still doing, appears all but incredible, 
and 18 , we feel confident, unknown and unsuspected by the 
people of England. There could not, however, bo a more 
satisfactory witness than Sir Emerson, and wo shall give hia 
testimony m his own words — 

Thfl pfroponenta appointed by Mr l^oitb an3 Sir Thomas Maitland proceeded to 
oiccrcise their fhnctiona with a zeal, almost untempered by discretiim. The adminiB- 
tration of baptism was tlio most prominent, is it f^)pear8 to have beem the nu st 
labonoas portion of their duties and the Singhalese aecnstomed for upwards of a 
century under the Portngnesc and Dntch to regard baptism ns the teat and quah 
iication the cocoymoiic of numerous ci>il adrantages, still ictainod the idea that 
the inliflntATifjA of properly by their children, os wdl as other iiemnal pm'iUgcs, 
would bo contingent on the insertion of their nomos m the thambo or baptismal 
register of the district On the pcnodical TiMts of the proponent, the tom tom* vmc 
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sotmd'jJ throughout tho Tillages , the rhiWrcn were brought in onmda to bo haf«ued 
and the corenmni was poiformcd, lu nian> instaflco^ by wranguigthcDi ui rowB—the 

propoiH^nt as lie passjd alorig; Anrrotimg thew fhw* watoi itnd npeotuig flbo 
lonriula o< the nto. The SinghaJe'sc tmn f »r tins operation iiai CKmAaai-^areneioa 
or « Chnsiian tnnkmi, but i< wns far fiom being regarded ns amlhiijg sohann 
or rtlijPoiifc. It had l^n dcoliurcd A«to«r«W« lA the l^ntuguese to undcigo such 
a ccK'tnanT it had been rendered pr<^ahk by the -Dutch and after three hundred 
yetai> famiharirv with the process, the nauios tiore unable to direst tbeuiKlves of 
the belief that «ul>mi8sion to the ecremony waS eiyoined l:y orders fnan the Cml 
rovonunent. Of baptism itbtll tber had no other coneeiption than some mil dis 
tmction II Inch it was supposed to t outer and, to the j resent day the Singhalese 
term for the cercinoiiy bears tho literal mteipretation of “ adtmsum to rank. * If 
two Buddhists quarrel, it is no uuubiuil term of reproach to appiv the ejiithet of an 

mbapttzed wrt^k ”1 and when a porent upbraulb his child m anger he some 
tiTucs threatens to diainlicnt him by sayiug he wiU hint out his baptism from the 
thnnibo 

Evea. to the prewnt day a native thild cannot ho legally regntcred witliont pren 
one baptism br a CLnstian minister and the practice ol the Mij*iuiianes (with the 
exception of the Baptists) serves to perpetnote eiil, as they refuse to solenuuae 
the tuamages of iniliyiduaL> nnbaptized f 

Prodi^youb unmbers o( tunomal Chnstiana^wlia have boeu thus cnroUftil, dcsv(i;aata 
themsth-es “ Christian Biiddhi ts or “ Qoiurumont Christians and with scarcelj 
an exception, they are either lieathens ca: sceptics § There are largo distncts m 
whieb It would be difftmlt to discover an unbaptiscil Sm^jhalcw and yet, in tho 
midst of the c the rclii,ion of Bu Idhu Honn hes, and priests and tcmi)li>s alamnd 
Hie majonty ostensibly profiss Chnstuinity but support all tho ccrcmomios of 
flieir own national itiolatrv and more or has openlv trcqnciit tho temple^ and 
make votive offenngs to the i<loL Tho not are ultcrnaM.lv Clinstians, or infidels as 
occasion mav render it expedient to appear and point of character and conduct 
thev are nutonou It the most abandoned and roekless class uf the comnmiiiti 
But m speaking ot*^ these cla- es ondvr the designatum of Chnttians, a wide line 
of distinction is to be drawn between them and the Missionaiy convxrlp whose 
adhesion to Chnsua mt\ however imperfect mav bo their inward eouvictuin is at 
Ivosc an act of prumpditation, and ensures a ccrtaui d^p?oo of cicunmE} eCTioii m 
demeanour whiht no similar obligation is felt to be incumbent upon those whose 
nominal addintiou to Chnstianitv is nicrelv die result ot on accident. 

It will readily bo imagmed that the existence of such a body at once so numer 
ous and so regt^dless, must be highly prmudicial so the extensiuni of genuine Chris 
tiamty and every mdivulual who has had personal experience of its effictSjhas 
home hffl wstomwiiy lo the iart thtitTMAhanB has so vffieetoaJly detenedlhftftmgholeNi 
in tlioir first approaches to tJie truth, as the apprehension of being identified by tlieir 
conv'eraon with a class, whoso reputation and whiwe practice are ohke on outrage on 
the nehgton m which they were born and an insult to that which they pretfess to 
have adopted. — 87 90 

If Mifisionanes ha\e any hankering, as eome assert, after 
Go\ eminent patronage and interference, we should think that 
the history of the propagation of Chnstiamty in Cejlon would 

• Kula-wadenawB. ^ t To gtatn-gna. 

I * The desterttv of the natives m orereoming difionltios in this respect is amns 
inf, A man in Muwaua, being farmed dnriim an attack of sichuese that he ^onld 
die before his son and heir ponld be baptized sent for his brother who lusUad of 
carrying the child all the way to Colombo borrtn^ on mfeoa in the toxn, and had it 
baptaxra and registered by a Wesleyan minister in the name of tho absent cliUd^ who 
was at home In this way; the same infiant has been frequently baptised many times ' 
^MS Notee bp the Res J Dasue Saptut Mwiottary Ceylon. 

g “ When we a^ the people theur rehgion, the common reply Is We ore of the 
Government religion 
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effectually cure them. Indeed we look upon Sir J E Tennent’e 
work as the best and most complete answer to Gibbon, that 
has yet appeared No, the work of the Misaiouary needs no 
Government patronage, and the only petition they should 
offer to it, 18 that of the Eronch merchants to Colbert, — ” Let 
US alone 1” 

We now come to the era of modem Missions, winch may be 
eaid to have commenced about the jeir 1814 The Baptists 
were the first in the field, but the Americans, the Wesleyans, 
and the Episcopalians speedily followed them , and, we beueve, 
that, in ability, success, and acquaiutanco with the native Ian-* 
gunges, bteraturc, habits, and superstitions, the nussionancs m 
Ceylon may weU bear a comparison with any in the world 
Misbion work with them has, on the whole, dnefiy an educational « 
aspect But it is not our purpose to outer mto details of 
their labours, or to attempt to discuss the great question of the 
best mode of conducting a mission m our times, at the fag end 
of an article For those nussionancs, who are not content to 
follow in the beaten track, or to mvent oici again what has 
been tried and found wanting by their prcdccessois, but who 
n&e to the height of their position, and devote all their powers 
to the gland and glonous work of winning the nations to Chnst, 
wc would recommend Sir Emerson Tennent’s book as an in- 
valuable help* 

He unites the practical knowledge of the missionary with 
the iilulanthrmic spuit, the large views, and philosophical 
habits, of the Clinstian, the statesman, and the scholar He 
discusses, with a thorough mastery of the subject, the piinciplcs 
on which the vanous Missions are conducted, the cvpcneuces 
of the missionaries thcmselvcB, the obstacles m their way, and 
tlie means they have used to counteract them, translations, the 
press, teaching, preaching — m short, nearly all tfic gran 1 and 
pregnant questions, which yet await and demand solution and 
he discusses them aU, in a manner, not only worthy of his acknow- 
ledged ability, but with a candour, freshness, and immrtmbty, 
which, it 18 but fair to say, we have never met with Nowhere 
The plan of his work appears more than necessarily uncon- 
nected and feulty,* there are not a few of his conclusions 
also, concerning whi<^ we hope to*brcak a lance with him on 
no distant day but there is something, to us, as rare as it is 

* In a second edition we hope Su Etnenon will doisc mine mean 1^ avoidiua 
the uimeoesKBry reputitUia of 'ttlnch thoro imct) uiuth lO the work, and tiu> bcwil- 
dinng- effect on the reader who attempts to fuhott out the hu<toT> of any one sect or 
Mnwion, and lin U> it BLattcrcl ail o\er the book Tt m rlifiiimlt to aufryest a better 
but die present iirranij^eiaenc lo obviously vicioua and faulty 
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deli^tful, m meeting with a powerful vigorooe nnnd, raised far 
above the vul^ atmosphere of strainmg after notoriety, or of 
doubt, that isTonder of ^play than research or satisfaction, and 
turning, with a calm but a kindred qunt, to contemplate and re- 
cord the labours of those, that seek to cany forward the crand- 
cst work that man can engage in, the true panacea for human 
misery, and the last hope of the world 

The histoncal sketdi, which we have attempted, of the pro- 
gress of Chnstiamty m Ceylon, would be incomplete, were we 
to say nothing of me result of the last thirty or forty years. 
It does not hulk very laice, hut when we consider the inert 
and apathetic mass on whidi they had to work, the deep-seated 

S ^ces and passions engendered by three centuries of mis- 
I and mismanagement which they had to overcome, the 
rough and rudimentary work that was to he done, the short- 
ness of the tune, and the small nuinher of the labourers, we 
must confess that the mi&sionanes of Ceylon are workmen 
that need not be ashamed. We borrow an account of what 
they have done from the impirtial pages of Sir Emerson — 
and there is no part of his wotk that wc ^ve read with greates 
pleasure — 

The lesnlts of efforts to diffuse ChnEtianiiy thnmghoDt Cq^lon are Icaa tin 
^•iti &ctor} than they maj outwardly seem to a casual obsorrer mto regards only 
their o^enaible effect fin* howeior 1 mu ted may be the brat dehuite gema m tijq 
numerical amount of acknowLdged oomme^ the prooesa has commenood by which 
diCHe will be hueaftcr aagmentul and Irvuig prmci^a ha've been bucoessfully 
implaiitcd, OH modi more precious than the mere visible resnltSi as the tree exceeds 
m >alue the first finuts of its earliest growth. 

Nor ha've these fhutsthemadresb^ moonsiderable when we bear in mind the 
antiquity and strength uf the snpeivtitioDE^ which have iH:e<occaintd the s^ the 
ffuluree of the first ^otts of Christianitv to supplant them, iJio pecuhar charaiLtens 
T1C9 ot the Singhalese people, and the limited means as well as the circunucnbcd 
lesouTces, of the vanons Chnstian Mueions, which have been engaged m the work 
Not the least importaiit gam has been the accobs of expeneace wluch the|> <>»«» 
selvis We acquired, bnfficiuit not merely to protect thun fixim the dRln stOTiB by 
whuh their po^oesson were mibled, bid to gnide them, bv their mcae intimate 
appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome and of the choice of thobe instru 
ments, and the better a^nstment of the process, 1^ wluth success is to he com 
pa»cd 

Above an, the mfineoce of ancient dclnsions has been undenmutd the foundation 
of natnmal enon has been shattered, and all expeiiencQ has demonstrated the hut 
that although exploded opimonb ma> be (dton revived exploded sapcrstitioiui never 
acquire a second vitaliW Thqy become shaded by the iMommy of detected impo 
ture and, thoogh iddlati^ is too often replated by uiflaebt} heathiiiism itself uuce 
exposed and discredited, can. neves, regain its asoendonej 
The aggregate numbei of converts m Ccjlon is no aitcnon as to the piogross ut 
Chnbtianity , not oh^ because those are not itb sole indications but because tbc 
tcsCb on admission, and the disciphne afterwards^ differ not onh mdxilcront (lurches 
but even amongst the difierent cstabhbhmcnts of the tame Chiisuati Huxion In 
aitditiun to which the MiBsimiaries themEdves ore fully aware of the tact that 
amoiiabt their nommol adherents there ore mimbor- whobc LK, and mward lechngs 
aie at vaiiaace with thoir scemmg profcsfiion, and who though thqy may nut fall 
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vndcr the deugnatian of nposton^ aro fiv from bmu SDtitied to ttifi dGDOBUiwtaQB 
ot Chxutiaiia. 

Bttt with ntfioiraoe to these, tJuro nraathe booe m mind the inflaeDoe of the eonety 
ftoiQ which they haro been rescnod and the mond atagnabon and imparities of the 
atmoiphore, which tberbsTe been aocaBtomedto hnwtfae. Cbnatum life and its 
choractcnsbCB are of infimtely elower growth than belief and r?hrwM>Ti piDtessioiii. 
Evil habite, alike national and hetedita^ and aapenbtXBn xrreCDncilalfle with 
simphcily of tmth, may sabaist long af^ the manifestation of deep and gennme 
conversion QTie traces are not yet eradicated m England of the Pagamam, which 
preceded Christianity and oven the pare and exalt^mind of Su Matthew F»i«t 
wao not pool agam^t the delusion of witchcraft We have tfaereTan no gminds 
for alarm, if m conjanebon with the new^ received doctrines of Ghnotmnity the 
fiingholcso oonverto should exhibit m aome instances their long^assnciatcd icspci^ 
Ibi the ancient cnstomB of BuddhiMU, or still shnhk at tiio lemembinQoe of th e 
terrmw of demon worship 

Political changes are nsnollT rapid, and often the ofl^nng of a vinglc cause but 
nil moral Tevolaaons axe of gradual development, and the Tcsult of iminmemble 
agencies Pn^pessiTe growth is the law and ptocevs of l^atuie m all hear grand 
opemtionSL Kulosoph^ science, and art, all the monil and inteUectnal deveUm- 
ments of man, are proeresaive and nndcr the influence of Chnsnanity itoclf the 
mordi of civilization tEou^ contndlcd and duicted bv its ascendant is ngulatod 
by those eternal laws of social progress whidb have hoexL mdainca I7 Omnipo- 
tence 

Iho pace may be slow and nneqaal, but the tendonev ]« onward, and the ro«nlt 
may bo eventually rapidly devdoped and such, it is my firm ocnvu-tion, wiH be 
oflcct of what 18 now in progiest, not in Cevlon alone, bat throughout the contment 
of luduv. A hurge proportion of the lahonx hitherto hw been ^oospcctave but its 
effects aro alioady m mcipient operation and, on all ordman joincipdee^ a powor 
once m motion la calcolaled to gather velocity niid momientina by its own career 

When the tune shall have aimed for the mi{,htv mss'^cv of India to move with a 
mote simnllancons ini} ulsc, it is unpoesible to cdvulato the effect , but hxAixig to tbs 
inagnitnde of the oiierabons which h^n c been so long in process, an d the vaatness ot 
the sgcniieH which have been organized, it is not muoaaoiivblc to suppose that die 
last coiique ts of Chii&tiamty mavbe achieved with uirompaiiihlv gioater npidi^ 
than has marked its eailicr jnogress and aigniliaed its first saccesb and that m the 
instance of India, the idoii,rhinjui miy overtake the reaper the ticailer of grapes 
lum that sow cth the bco^ and the type uf the prophet be xcalued, thst a nation 
shall be bom m a day 

**«•** 

What has been done, and wbatis sbU inprogress m Cevlon, aie m diemsdves 
di monstrative evidences that the idolatry of India is not tmpregnebU, and that so far 
tromtbe^fliesion of OhiiStinmy bemg rsb»iisto\ at ul iiuti kattcny batve 

Its manifestations been bo appucot, 01 ^ mcaauioa tidocti bO aucccbeftil for emuru^ 
Its ultimate tnumph 

Iho hnwiRTi tnf«i.Tift by which that consummation is to bo hastened have already 
been mdicated in the course of the forogomg itarr itivc the SertpItmU education ^ 
the young the tn^ectvud cb&ii« of ^ advkt and the mstnauntaiify preaching^ 
and iheprvntmg presa loidt ail The mere cicinentaiy teaching of tlic many un< 
aoctunpiniod by the profoonder instruction of the few will never succeed m elfivat* 
ing the spmtual pharantei of the pcoplo — iho aac may assut m weakening the in 
lluence of their ancient superstition but w ithout the aid of the other the task would 
prove all but hopeless to ^vate Chnstunity in its stead Por the lealuatum of 
a system tiw asssstaiioo of naftcc agent is mdispcnsable and for the training 
of these, education most be earned to the point at which the rrafnl becomes tranS" 
formed into the teacher The pastors, whom the Apostle? mducttd to watch over 
the nbnrftnw which they planted amongot the heathen, were natives of the oountiy 
thus Chnsuanity ceased to be exotic became aninstitntion of the land and was che- 
rished and supported as sneh None but familiar associatea can exhibit to filie na 
tivss ot India m practice the example of that Christian hfe, which the Enrc^n 

a 1 



TVlulc Chnstiamtj was propa^tcd in former dajs by men 
of bloody hands and hcaiU unclean," by force and fals^oo^ 
by policy and cunnii^, by oil tbo >ast but mis-dirccted un 
fluence of GUivemment, and all the allunng pomp and show of 
s^eretition, it was choked and smothered by the rank growth 
of these foul and noisome weeds , and the lovmg feee of the 
SaYiour and the pure staivhke h^ht of his doctrines were never 
suffered to beam upon the benighted people of Ceylon There 
IS still enough, and more than enough, both from without and 
from wiihm, to dim its lustre, and retard its progress , but at 
last the eye of reason, as well as the eye or faith, can look 
himefully forward, and already sec m the far honzon sure 
tokens of the coimiig sun 

We have reviewed Sir Emersons work under one aspect 
chiefly, but it would be unjust to conclude without adverting to 
its claims on the geu«»J reader 

The book does not treat exclusively of Missions It has a 
slight but popular and interestmg sketch of Brahmanism, and 
a more elaborate and masterly account of Buddhism than any 
we have seen elsewhere witmn the same compass. It gives 
accurate and life-hke portraitures of Singalese life and habits , 
and abounds with notices and illustratioas of the antiquities 
and literature of the island. When we add that it is profusely 
and tastefully illustrated, and has withal a somewhat lordly air 
of luxury and elegance we think that our readers will agree 
with xe> in cur that it » a very dcUghtfvA wceIk-— a 

worthy and fitting employment for the leisure hours of an 
accomphshed Christian genueman 



Thebe are very obvious reasons why we should egress no 
opinion t^arding the ments (n: dements of this work. But 
we lUBy some account of its contents. The value of the 
book 18 dependent, less upon the manner of its execution, 
than on the nature of the materials at the author’s command. 
If these matenals are abundant and interesting, scarcely any^ 
amount of inefficiency on the part of the author can render the 
work wholly unacceptable to the Anglo-Indian public, and to 
such readers, in other parts of the world, as are personally or 
politically interested in the circumstances of the war 

It may be said, perhaps, that the tune for writing, fully and 
unreBcrve dly , a history of the war in Afghanistan has not yet 
arrived. We are not insensible of the disad\antageB under 
which the histonan labours, who is too near to the scenes that 
he deeCTibes , but we cannot help thinking tlmt there are couu:- 
terbalancing advantages, winch weigh down the scale on the 
side of cotemporary mstory Posterity may bring a calmer 
judgment to bear upon the calamitous and humiliatmg 
events of the war m Afghanistan and the histonan, after the 
lapse of half a century, might write with more judicial impar- 
tiality and unreserve of the chief actors engaged in the stirnng 
scenes that he desenbes , there may be less fear of his pre- 
judices and predilections, his sympathies and antipathies taint- 
ing the pure stream of history he majr be held less m res- 
tTEunt by the kmdlicL feelings of his h^iTt and speak out the 
truth m a more fearless tone, but, when we have said this, wc 
have, perhaps, said all that is to be advanced in favour of delay 
On the other hand, it is to bo considered, that as time advances, 
the materials of Histoiy dimini&h , that it it bo advantageous, 
m one respect, that the chief actors in tho scenes to be des- 
cribed should have ceased to be amongst us, before their actions 
are narrated, the historian derives immense benefit from his 
ability to consult, at e\ery stage of his work, some of the sur- 
vivmg actors m the events which he is passing in jpoiew betbre 
him to acquire information tegardmg the minutest point of 
hirtory , to verify every feet, however seemingly tnfliiig, upon 
the authority of those most likely to furnish evidence not to 
be cavilled at, or gainsayed Not only docs this kind of oral 
testimony, which is so valuable to the historian, disappear 
altogether under the destroying influence of tune, but written 
matenals, somehow or other, manage to disappear too What 



siren to the c&qiuneB of the histonan or the biographer — “ Oh * 
I had such-and>such papers once , but I do not know what 
has become pf them”, — or “1 kept them for a lon^ time, and 
then I thought it best to destroy them”,— or “I did not think 
they were of any value”, — or “I lent them to so-andnao, who 
never returned them, and I do not know where he is to be 
found” Many valuable documents, letters, and journals perish 
in this way Every year dmumshes, in smne manner or other, 
the materials of history, and makes it more difficult for the 
historian to ensure the fullness and accuracy of detail, wluch 

f ive hfe to the wntten page Our histones of India have 
een wntten too much fiom the mere barren residue of the 


materials once in existence They present only the outer 
official side of pnbhc events , for they l»ye been written main- 
ly from state-papers, and Imve the stamp of the burej;a upon 
them Our historians have, for the most part, seen only the 
warriors and statesmen, of whom they write, m full dress. The 
^nume thoughts and opinions of these worthies are hidden 
beneath the verbiage of omoial paragraphs They appear only 
before the pubLc in the stately sentences of fluent secretaries, 
through which scarce a glimpse of the resi man is to be caught. 
What a barren affiur, for example, would be a history of the 
war m Afghamston, written in 1951, from the then cxistmg state- 
papers* 

Taking, therefore, all these things mto consideration, it ap- 
pears to US, that, if the tune for wnting the history of the war 
in Afghamkan has not yet come, it has at all events not 
passed away , and that, if ever the precise time for writmg such 
a history shidl amve — ^not too near to, and not too remote 
irenn, the scenes to be described — and the right historian should 
be found to take advantage of the right time, the present 
author will deserve some thanks for having contnbuted some 
valuable materials towards the Inetoxy which he lived half-a- 
century too soon to write Indeed, we beheve that he himself 
was better mchned to call his work ** Materials for a history 
of the war m Afghamston,” than to digmfy it with the title of 
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a history He has rehed^ indeed, mainly on hia matenale ? 
and has laid them profusely before the public in all their on- 
ginal authenticity It is certain, therefore, that if he has done 
nothing else, he has mightily assisted the hibours of the future 
histonan. 

He has put mto clear and legible type much that would 
m all prob^ility have been accessible to no other writer, and 
has perhaps rescued from the fate, which too often waits on 
the private materials of history, mu<h which is necessary to the 
right understanding of the secret history of the war His* 
materials are mainly ori^ial matenala — some of a pubhc, some 
of a private, character They have been obtained from a great 
variety of sources, and ajmear to us to have been singularly 
profuse. The author spe^s with gratitude, in his preface, ot 
the readmess with whum every application he made for assis- 
tance was responded to by the parties to whom ho applied, and 
the unreserve with which public and private papers were placed 
at his disposal Friends and strangers were equally ready to 
aid him. The materials, which mrcumstances first brought mto 
his possession, and wb^ induced him to turn bs thoughts to- 
wards the compilation of a bstory of the war, were soon STvellcd 
by these practical responses or by "loluntary offers of aid, and 
the author found bmself surrounded by piles of jiapcrs, ilic 
greater number of whu^ were ot so much interest, that it per- 
plexed bm to select tliose wbcli had the greatest claims to 
publication, and grieved him to reject mucli, that uould have 
mcrcased the interest, wblst too greatly extending the dimen- 
sions of his book If, therefore, he has failed to produce a 
work, that will interest all who are interested in the history of 
the war in A%hanistan, the fault is simply bs own 

The woik opens with an introduction of 160 pages, com- 
pnsing a rapid sketch of Afghan history, and of all the 
circumstances attending European connexion with the coun- 
tnc5 lying between India and Kussia, since the commence- 
ment of the present century The different British Mis- 
sions to Persia, Afghanistan, and Sindh, the intrigues of Franco 
and Russia in the east, the ware between Persia and the latter 
state, and the aggressions of Persia qn the side of Khorassan and 
Afghamstan, are succinctly narrated. In the preparation of 
tbs mtroductory portion of bs narrative, the author seenu to 
have hftti access to a very large body of original bstonc^ 
materials belonging to the adnunistration of Lord 'VTcllesley, 
Sir George Barlow, and Lord Mmto,uieludmg the unpublishetl 
correspondence of Sir John Malcolm. It may be tboi^ht, 
perhaps, that led away by the interest and extent of tneso 
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miterialsj he has^ in gome places^ entered somewhat too mmntely 
into the history of events, only remotely connected with the 
origin of the war m Afghamstan, But, when it is considered that 
be ms devoted only 160 pages of a work, extendmg over more 
than 1,000, to the incidents of the first 36 or 37 yew^ of the 
present century, and that, without a nght und^atandmg of 
these incidents, it is not possible for the reader fully to com- 
prehend the motives, which compelled our statesmen to push 
an army across the Indus, in counter-action of Persian aggres- 
•Bion and Russian mtngue, it will hardly appear that these 
prehminary events ha\e been dwelt upon with too much mi- 
nuteness. 


Having brought, m these prehminary chapters, the history of 
events m Central Asia down to the commenoement of themar^ of 
Muliammad Shah's grand army upon Herat, the author com- 
mences his second book with a notice of the amval of Lord 
Auckland, and a sketch of that statesman’s character He 
then speaks of the commencement of the Kusso-phobia, and, 
after a rapid notice of previous travellers in Afghanistan, mtro- 
duces the reader to Alexander Biime« In the chapter on the 
“ Commercial Mission to Kdbul,” he has made free use 


of the piivately printed papers of that lamented officer, 
and seems to have had access to many other letters and pa- 
pers m the possession of Burnes’s family, which have not, we 
believe, been printed in any shape The next chapter is devot- 
ed to the siege of Herat, of which a lengthy and elaborate 
account is given. The author has been fortunate enough to 
obtain possession of Bldred Pottinger's papers, indudmg a 
long and very minute loumal of all the mcidents of that memora- 
ble siege. Afrer this, die reader is brought back to Simlah, shewn 
how the war was concocted, and then set fairly on the march 
with the army of the Indus. AJl this part of the history is 
illustrated with a great number of original letters from Mac- 
naghten, Bumes, and others The correspondence of hlac- 
naghten, especia^,is largely quoted, not only with reference to 
the march to Kandahar and E!4,biil, but to the subsequent 
events of the years 1840 and 1841 An immense mass of the 
Envoy’s correspondence ^ith different official and private 
friends seems to have been placed at the author’s disposal — 
most cases the autograph letters themselves. These let us 
with much dearness mto the inner history of Maonaghten’s poli- 
cy m Afghanistan, whilst the curtain is withdrawn from and 
before the Calcutta Council-chamber, and we are shown m 


what manner the progress of events beyond the Indus, and the 
rcbuits of our unhappy connexion -with Shdi Sfijah, were 
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regarded by the Grovemor-Generftl and his osaocuitcs. Amotig 
other matenola, which the author has commanded, is the journS 
of Sir Jasper Nieolls, the eztntcts from which, whilst ^eiy 
curious and interesting in themselves, demonstrate the correct- 
ness of the Commander-In-Chief’s views, ho4h of our military 
and pohtical position in the countries beyond the Indus. 

The causes of the outbr^ in the early winter of 1841 
are enquired mto with much mmuteneas, and the enquiry is 
illustrated with extracts from the unpublished reports of Pottm- 
ger, Maegregor, and others. Then comes an account of the insur-* 
rectiou at £!&bul, and of all the humihatmg CLrcumfitaaces 
attending our calaimtous defeat. The correspondence between 
Macnaghten and Elphinstone, throughout the seven bitter 
weeks preceding the Envoy’s death, is here given in its original * 
integrity The Envoy’s letters to Mohun Lai are freely quoted. 
The imnnished report of the formerjound in his wntmg-deskafter 
the death, is quoted in the text, and given entire in the appendix 
whilst the unpubhshed statements of Brigadier Shelton, Mohun 
Lai and others, and a very interesting manuscript journal kept 
by Cnpt Johnson, the Shah’s paymaster and commisisanat officer, 
are copiously used for purposes of illustration and annotation 
hor the events succeeding the Envoy’s death up to tlie tune of 
the departure of the forces, the author has rehed mainly on 
Pottmger’a unpublished report, with its numerous appendices, 
including the rough drafts of the treaties whilst in progress 
(with the remarks of Akbar IDian mterpolated), and the ratihed 
treaty itself, bearing the seals of the Afghan Chiefs. The 
narrative of the retreat and captivity is illuatrated with a 
considerable mass of original matenals, including the letters and 
statements of Major Pottmger, the prison journal of C^pt 
Johnson, &c whilst the events at KiLbul, subsequent ti) the 
departure of Eughsh tro^s, are set forth in the letter^ of 
Shah Sdjah, Futteh Jung, Mohun Lai, and J ohn ConoUy W e 
think that both the value and interest of the work are greatly 
increased, by the insertion of numerous translations of Persiau 
letters and documents from the leadmg actors on the Afghan 
side The letters of Shah S^job, written after the departure 
of the British from E^bul, are *veiy curious and diaruc- 
teristic. 

Kor less fortunate has the author been m obtaining auinen- 
tic and interesting matcrmlsfor a narrative of events on the side 
of Kandahar From a mass of demi-official correspondence 
between Major Bawhnson, Major Outram, and Lieut, llam- 
merdey, copious extracts aro made To the journals of Major 
Kawlinson, dunn<»’ the defence of Kandahar and the subsequent 
upon the withot scema to have had access, as 
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well as to letters written by General Nott (some of them very 
^aracteiistic) tbroughout this period. 

For an account of the operations of Pollock’s retnbutive 
force, and the negociations for the release of the prisoners, the 
authcn: has possessed most abundant materials The corres- 
pondence between l^le and Pollock, ][H:eviou 8 to the advance of 
the latter npon. Jc^labad — written partly m English, and 
partly in French— is curious and interestinff To the cor- 
respondence, after the amval of Pollock and^ott at IL&bul, 
•between the two chiefs relative to the release of the prisoners, 
we alluded m a former number of this joumaL Xott’s letter, 
of which we then gave the substance, is here ^ven at length, 
08 well as some very characteristic annotations on a letter 
* from Khan Shenn Khan, the chiei of the Kuzzilbashes, and 
Gholam Muhammad Khan, the Wuzir, pro tern — fiomp laming 
of some alleged excesses committed by Nott’s division The 
letters both of Pollock and Nott, in reply to the queries of 
Government concerning the reputed excesses of the troops, are 
also given Nott’s had been previously published m the 
newspapem, to the great annoyance of the Court of Directors, 
who were anything but plea^ with its vehement and intem- 
perate tone 

But it IS time now, that, having run over, m a cursory 
manner, our author’s table of contents, wc should give some 
specimens of the work. And this we intend to do without much 
regard for chronological arrangement — giving first some ex- 
tracts from the illustrative documents, and tlien from the histo- 
rian’s text AVe have selected for the most part those papers 
and passages, which have an mtcgntj of their own, and 
require little explanation. With a tolorably^ extensive gallery 
of histoncal personages, from whose wntmgs to make our 
extracts, we are m some doubt as to the one, towards whom we 
should first point the finger of citation. But it appears to us 
on consideration, that we are bound to give the place of lionour 
to the Governor-General, so wo now call Lord EUenborough 
into court. Captain Grover, in his woric on the Bokhara 
Vtehms, made no httle stir about tlie Governor-General’s 
letter to the Amir of Bo^jiaTa, which he said occasioned the 
death of the “ innocent travellers but the Captain did not 
obtain a copy of it, and we believe that it has never seen the 
light. It 18 a very charoctenstic production — 


TBOU LOXD ELLENBOBOrOH OOVBRMOR OBMBBIL, XO THE EHAN OB 
aOKHABa 


A C 


Simla lit Oetoher, 1843 


Tbe Queen of Fngland my royal mistrMB has sanctionetl my coming to 
India to conduct its gOTornment and direct its armies * 
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Oa inj bititbI 1 found that a great diaaatei had befallen those armtca 
and much in]ur; bad been inflicted on my countrymen and the people of 
India by the treaoheroua Afghans, under Mahomed Akbar Eh an 
In forty days from the time when 1 directed the British armiea reinforced 
from India to move forwaid three great Tiotonee have been gained over 
the Afghans the city and citadel of Ghuzui have been destroyed and noiv 
the Balia Htasar of Caubul is m my power 

Thus, by Ood s aid, have I afflicted with merited punishment fba mur 
derets of weir own lung and of a British minister in this 1 have avenged 
the oause of all aovereigns and of all uatioua 

Iba wife and favaiVy of Mahomed Akbax Ehaa axe prwnexa and my 
soldiers are now conducting them to the sea. 

IhuB are the wicked punished even m tbcir wives and familiefk * 

I hear that you too have gamed great auoeesaeft, at which I rejoice lE 
you had ^uet ground of complwnt agamat your enemy 

It IS in the midst of Bucoesses that clemency most becomes the conquer 
or and gives to him an extent of permanent fame which often does not t 
attend on victory 

1 was infoimed when I reached India, that you detained in confluement 
two Engliahmen supposing them to have entertained designs against yon 
This must have been your reason for no pnnce detains an innocent trar 
Teller 

J am infoimed that they are innocent travollers As individualB they 
could not entertain designs against you and I know they were not employ 
ed by their Government in such desigus for their Oovemment is fnendly to 
you 

Send them away towards Persia It will redound to vour honour Ihey 
shall never return to give you offence hut be sent back to their own ooun 
try 

Do this as you wish to have my friendship 

ELLBKBoaoUaH- 

"Vr e may here mention that th^e volumes contain a very 
interesting episodical chapter^ relative to the imprisonment 
of Stoddart and Conolly — the author having obtained posses- 
sion of ConoUy’s ongmal letters and journals, wntten from hia 
miserable dui^eon m Bokhara 
From the Governor-General, wo proceed as in duty bound 
to the Commander^m.-ehief The following minute wntten 
by Sir Jasper NicoU^ a few months before the E^bul out- 
break, jB very creditable to his sagacity — 

MIKTJTB 10TH aUGUST IRll 

When the opinions of the memhon of Government wcio last given on 
the affairs of Afghanistan, I did not offbr mine because there was very lit 
tie time for doing so before the despatch pf the Mall— and further beoausB 
I had partly xeeorded my aeutiments on the lOth of Novombet IS40 when 
advising an or the army to melt the demand our new conquest 

called ror The surrender of Dost Mahomed a few dajs before was given 
as a proof that no suoh increase was required and the serious increase of 
expense was another ground for asttu^ a»do the reoommen^ion. J wu 
well disposed to yield assent to both hut I observe by the activity with 
which our reinforcemaDts have since been sent, that theio is a conviction at 
home that our European troops should be kept on a high establishment i 

H 1 
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cordially jom in the OoTprnor Generals opinion now recorded that we 
abonld not advance upon Herat, if it can poenbly be avoided We expen 
enoe anxie^ and difficulty in keeping Shab Sty ah upon fais tbrmie without 
eitendiug his kingdom at the riA of our own power and secunty The 
military base on wbieh oar positione in Afghanistan are now supported is 
very ohjectionabls on aocount of distance difficuliy of communication 
foreign interposition The seasons control and cramp every movement 
and proceedings and policy of the Sikba oannot ne antieipated To 
advanoe beyond Helmund would greatly ineteoae our diffioulbes. A 
corps at Herat could not be easily reinforced and sa a bndle upon Persia 
Kussia and the Turkomans, it should contain at least, the power of pro- 
tracted self defence We efaould be called upon probably at no distant 
flrae to take the field in its support To do this safely we should be strong 
on our whole line from Gauhul to Kelat for Afghan intrigue would un 
doubtedly be actively employed to disturb the district fiom which the 
troops were drawn Yar Mahomed is certainly a very insidious enemy but, 
if ejected from Herat, be would not be less so The Doaranis and Ghil/ies 
aro stimulated by bun no doubt and perhaps other tribes may be so they 
do not however receive either money or aid from him and they will tire of 
advice which only leads to their discomfiture 
Although Post Mahomed is now xesidmg amongst us I do not perceive 
that the Bhsh s government is much more at ease than it was at this time 
last year though our military force beyond the Indus has been much in 
creased The hope of leaving the Sbab s dominione to bie own force and 
government seems more distant than it then was 
My former proposal was met by an assertion (a very just one) that the 
heavy dram upon the finauces wonld not admit an increase of establish 
moot i was not then aware ot the full extent of that dram < — it is now 
rated so high ss to create a deficit of a million and a quarter annually and I 
think wa should not venture to send a second army oeyond the Indus to 
destroy the resources of India for such a consequence may ho apprehend 
ed from such a heavy annual eixportation of the neceBsary funds Again 
when our jealous and intngaiog neigbbonrs observe our forces spreading to 
the east and west so far beyond our former limits, and learn that our 
finances are decreasing annually will they not he tempted to encourage each 
other to regain what we have wrested from them aud to excite the turbulent 
spmte within our provinces to rebellion ^ 

1 offer these opmione with hesitation and regret —but I lost the opportu 
nity of stating them some montiie since and am fesrfiil that similar silence 
at this time might he misconstrued 

J SllOOLtS 

In a letter to the Gtivemor-General, Sir Jasper Nicolla thus 
sums up the causes of our ^sastera m Afghanistan — 

CONOTUSIOM OV XXrTXn DATED SIMTA 24TH MABOH 1843 
The rauses to which I ascribe our foiluiein Afghanistan are these 
1st Making war with a peace fstablishment 
3Dd Making war without a safe hose of operations 
3rd Oanying our native am^ out of India into a strange and cold rit 
mate where they and we were foreigners and both considered as infidels 
4th Imading a poor countiy and one niiequal to supply our wants 
especially our laige establishment of cattle 
6th Giving undue power to political agents 

bth Want of forethought aud undu$ confidence m the Afghans on the 
part ol Sir William Macnaghten 
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7th PlaoiQg OUT magazines evon our treasure — m indefeuuble places 
8th Great military neglect and nuemauagement after the outbreak 

1 have the honour &o 

J Nicolls 

Ins Lobs Flj^skbobotoh ChvwnoT’Qmt^al 
We must give one more extract from Sir Jasper Kicolla 
GOEreBpondence. The following letter will, we think, be read 
with considerable interest by our nuhtary readers. It is a 
letter of explanation, almost oi wolpgr, for the sppomtment of 
General to the command of the army m Afghamstan* 

It will doubtless be surmised, that this appointment gave some 
offence at the Horse-guardU , else the CommandeT>m-chief 
would hardly have taken so much trouble to explam why a 
Queens officer was not sent in command — 

10 XjaUT GENBIUL LOBD flTZEOT SOMEBSBT, K C B 

Stmlah Hud 8ej)temb«t 18<L.j 

My Loan — I have the honour to acknowledge your Loidehip s letter 
of the IStb of June callmg upon me for explanation on tfie buhieot ol an 
appeal made to the General Commanding lu Chief by Maioi General Sir 
Joseph Thackweli m consequence of his not being permitted to accompany 
the regiment, of which he is senior Colonel on service beyond the Indus — 

1 beg you will appiise his Lordship that, m addition to the rule quoted by 
8ii J Lhackwell the special appointment of Major General Pollock pio 
hibited his employment in Afghanistan 
I shall explain the oircumstanocs of that appointment 
In Geoemoer IBdl the Governor Geneial ot India m Council lustiucLed 
me to place Ma^or General Lumley of the Company e army in com 
mand of the reinforoements which passed through the Punisiih tn Januaiy 
last and in addition to the command ot the whole force in Afghanistan 
it was hiB Lordship a intention to plaoe m his hands tlio political control 
also 

Major General Lumlev a health was such aa to preclude all hope or evon 
desire tnat he should undeitake so great a charge and it became necessary 
that I should ^pose auotlier officer fbr this impoitanC duty twice J 
laid before the Govemor'Gencral the name of Major General Sir Edmund 
Williams and as a Light Infantiy officer he seemed most qualified to 
meet an enemy lu a mouiitamous country he was active zealous and m 
pel feet health In the command of a divibiou he had abown a clear judg 
ment, and given me satisfaction 

I need not inform Loid Hill that the management of the native army or 
of small poitiona of it la a matter at times of dehoai^ and difficult It 
will not do to distrust or disparage it, as Colonel Monaon did. The Oover 
nor General gave auoli aa unwilling and* discouraging lejdy to my second 
communication that I clearly saw the whole onus of the appointment 
and of Its consequences would no nune This £ would not und^ake and 
Major General Follo<^ being near at hand and honoured by Lord Auok 
lands confidence (as 1 know) 1 ordered him by dawk to join the 9tb Foot 
and other corps This done Government was pleased to confer upon him 
the political powera intended for Major.Gener8l Lumley without which 
Sir £dward Williams woold bava bad to act, not from bimaelf but accord 
ing to requisitiona made by the local pohUcM autbontiea— viz , Brevet 
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Oaptains Mackcson and M Gregor Upon the more ahstraot quostTon of 
the Lieutenant Colonelcy it must be remairked that Sir Edwain Williams 
held that rank in the Sth hoot, which gave hwi no olaun to go to Afghan 
letan though some o/Boious fnend has smoe asserted it 

1 had BOOB ocoaeioo to rejoice that Sir Edward was not appointed to the 
command on my eole responsibility — the four sepoy corps first sent 
under Brigadier Wild baling been moat sadly mismanaged (at the ttuianee 
of the iMhiieal auikorittee agamet wy tnetructione and earneet cautton J 
When Major General Pollock arrived at Feshawur he found 1800 men of 
the four regiments in hospital the sepoys declanng that tb^ would not 
advance again through the Ehybar Feae the Sikh troops spreading alarm 
^nd in all ways enconraging and screening their desertion which was con 
aiderahle It was well that a cautious, cool ofocer of the Company’s army 
should have to deal with them m euoh a temper 803 miles firom our iron 
tier General Pollock managed them exceedingly well but he did not 
venture to enter the Pass till April (two mooths and a half after Bngadier 
* Wilde ffldlure) when remforoed by the 8rd Dragoons a regiment ot caval 
Tj a troop of hone artillery and other details Lord Hill will at once 
perceive mat the morale must have been low when horse artiUejy and 
caialry were requited to mduce the General to advance with confidence 
through this formidable Pass Any preiipitancy on the part of a general 
oiBoeir panting for fame might have hM the worst effect I most now 
return to Sir J Thackwell s appeal 1 he General Order quoted very 
ingenuousl} by the llaiorGeneral contains a full and complete reply to 
hiB complaint He was eeniOT to Major General Pollock and bis proceed 
ing with the 3id Dragoons would have interfered w ith a div sional command 
He certainly did offer to serve under that officer but I could not reoom 
mend the Government to suffer him to do so alt such arraugemeuh* being m 
my opinion most faulty in pnnoiple and (depending chiefly on good temper) 
dangerous 1 have since called up Sir Joseph lhackwell to my head quar 
ters m older to command the cavuiy had it been necessary (as seemed poa 
sible) last winter to collect an army The Major General is in error when 
he states that 1 intended him to command an army of observation on the 
Sutlej that post I xetamed for myselt aided by Lieutenant General Sir 
Bobeit Arbutbnot In Kovemher next, it is proposed to collect an army of 
leseive m this vnnnity and Sir J Thackwell will have the command of 
the cavalry I cannot have the amallest objection to the Major General s 
bunging himself to Lord Hills notice as he has done except the m&aotion 
of a lule in doing so direct But it he had remembered that he commanded 
the oai airy of Lmd Keanes mmi — ^bad been twice named by me for simi 
lar ^ty->has long bean a Biigodisr commanding a division or station'-hs 
would nave found little cause to oomplain of ill fortune or neglect 1 
have known many of her Majesty a oiboers Colonels and old Lieutenant 
Colonels to reside ten to ^een leaiB in India without haiing had any 
such opportunities of service and distinction and liuthei to command 
divisions without reccivmg the smallest remuneiation 

* I have the honour, &c 

J Nicollb 

F S—1 am happy to say that the Oovernoi General has displaced all 
the minor political agents in Afghamstan but one and entrusted tho power 
to the Generab, Pollock and Notb 

T N 

LibiiTKMM OaMEiui Lord Fiizboi Souebsei, K C B 
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We believe that, on the i!vIiolc> Sir Jasper NicoHs iras as 
free from prgudice as any officer that ever commanded m In- 
diaj and was anxious to do justice m the Company’s army He 
was not responsible for Elphinstone’s fatal appomtment to K<U 
bul (which was Lord Auckland’s doing) , but, if he had his own 
way in the matter, he would have ap^nted Geneonl Nott to 
the oonmmnd. 

The coTreapondence of Sir WilliaiD jVIacnaghten is so freely 
quoted in these volumes, that we scaredy know hgw to make 
our selections from it , but as we hawe, several times, seen • 
allusions m the public pnnts to the Envoi’s official report of 
the transactions at K4du1 m the wmter of 1841-42, which 
was found after his death, m an nnfimsW state, in ^ wn- 
ting-desk, we are tempted to quote it, m i^ite of its length. 

But We must surest the probability of its dtsappomtmg 
many of our readers. It throws little new light on these 
mehmeholy events — and is not, in our estimation, a very inter- 
estmg or important document — 

FROM SIR WM MiORAGHIBK BART BWOI AVD MtMlBTEB TO T H 
UASDOOK ESQ SXICBLTAHY TO IHE OOTEBNMRRT 01 1M>U 

Secret Departnunt Fort William 

Sir —1 It 19 with feelings of the deopeat concern that I acgnaint 
jou for the information of the Kight nonoarable the (lovernor Ge- 
neral in Oouncil of mj having been compelled to consent to the aban 
doDTaeiifi of our position m tliib country 

2 I he Mapi General oomroandmg in Afghanistan will doubtless 
detail the military disasters which have led to this aireful neoessitj 
and 1 shall have occasion therefore to touch upon them but hiiefly m 
the course of this narrative 

5 On the morning of the and ult I was informed that the town of 
Cauhul was in a state of commotion and shortly afterwards I reoeived a 
note from L^eutenan^CoIonel Sir V Buines to the effect that bis 
house was besieged, and begging for assistance T immediately went 
to General Slphinetone and suggested that Bngadier Shelton « fores 
should proceed to the Balia Hissar thence to operate as might seem 
expedient tliat the remaining troops should be concentrated the can 
tonment placed in a state of defence and assistance if possible sent 
to Sir A Bumes 

4. Before Bngadier Shelton could reach the Balia Hissar tho town 
had attained such a state of ferment that it a as deemed impraoticahle 
to penatiate to Sir A Burness residence which was m the centre of 
the city 1 also sent messages ot asBuratlce to Eis Majesty by my as 
Bstant (Captain Lawrence), but so great bad become the excitement, 
that by noon the road between the cantonment and the city was hardly 
passaUe 

6 Hu Majesty on first heanng of the insurrection had sent out his 
eon Futteh Smg and the Minister with some of the household troops 
to lopiess it but this party was speedily repulsed with great slaughter 
and, in tho moan time 1 giieve to state that Sn Alexondei Burnes hw 
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Irotber Lieutenant C Bumea and Captau W Broadfooti bad fallen 
Tictima to tbe fiuy of the mob 

0 From that time affairs grew generall; worse Tbe enemj showed 
gieat judgment in tbeu work ot anno} mg us They seised the strongest 
position between the cantonment and tbe oity and ahat was worse 
than all, they seized tbe foi t ahub contained all our stores and prori 
Bions This step was well nigb effecting our immediate deetniction and 
It is chiefly to this that J attribate our final disoomfiture We bad only 
four 01 five days supplies for the cantonment The Balls Hissar, as well 
as the cantonment lias in a stau of siege We could not hope foi 
, provisions from thence nor aould the place have afforded us either food 
or shelter and in the opinion of the military autboiities to return thither 
aould have been attouded with rum A disastrous retxeat seemed the 
only alteinative hut this ueoessity was aierted by the attack on the 
10th ult of a neighbouring fort, uhioh had intermediately furnished us 
with a scanty supply of proiisions hut ahiob subsea uently espoused the 
caubeof the rebels The place tt as earned after a desperate resistance 
We lost in the operation no less than eixty men killed and wounded of 
iter Majesty s 44th regiment alone but our immediate wants were supplied 
by the provisions found in tbe fort 1 lament to add that Colonel 
Mackrell Captain M Crae and Captain Westmaoott fell on the occasion 
7 On the 6th ult I received a burned note from Ma]or Pottinger 
to the effect that he was closeh besieged at Gharekar and unable to bold 
out for want of water Major Pottinger himself «ith Lieutenant Haugh 
ton came mto cantonments a day or two afterwards having left the 4tb 
regiment in a disorganised state in the oeighhourbood of letaliff but it is 
melancholy to relate that no authentic tidings of them have up to this 
day been received There is every leason to believe that the entire corps 
(officers and men) have been annihilated Captains Conrington and 
Rattiay and Lieutenant Sahsbuiy weie killed before Major Pottinger left 
Gharekar and both he and Lieutenant Haugbton were severely wounded 
6 I had written to Gandahar and to Gundamuck for assistance imme- 
diately on the oocurrenoe of the outbreak but General Sale e bngade had 
proceraed to Jellalabad— tbe whole country between this and that place 
*>euig in a state of insvrmcUon and a letum to Caiibul being deemed 
impracticable From Candabar though I sent ooasidt, with pre^tsmg 
requisiuons for aemstanoa almost every day 1 could gam no intelligence 
the road being entirely occupied by the troops and emissaries of the rebels 
We learnt from native reports that Ghuzni was invested by the enemy 
and that Captain Woodburn who was on his way to Gaubi 1 from Oandohar 
had been massacred with a paity of leave of absence men b} whom he was 
accompanied in a small fort on this side ot Ghuzni 
0 We oontmued up to the commencement of the present month to 
d^nie a soan^ supply at great pecuniary sacnflces, from tbe neighbouring 
Yillages but about that time the enem} s plans bad become so well or 
gamzed that our supplies fiom^his source were out off Tbe rebels daily 
made their appearance in neat force m tbe neighbourhood of tbe canton 
ment and 1 lament to add that their operatione were geneially attended 
With success The details will be oommunioated by the military authori 
ties In the midst of their success Mahomed Akbar Khan amved from 
Turkietan — an event, which gave new life to the efforts of the rebels 
10 In the mean time 1 had received so many distreesful accounts from 
file General commanding, of the state of our troops and cattle from wont 
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of pro\i8ioiifl and I had been so repeated! j appneed hy him (for reaaons 
\thioh ho will hiraeelf doubtlosa explain) ot the hopelos'meae of further 
resistance that, on the 24th ultimo 1 deemed it my duty to address an 
official letter to him a copy of wlnth acoompanieB aa Appendix A 

Ihe Generals reply a as dated the same day a copy dooompanieB as 
Appendix B 

11 Affairs had attained bo desperate a state on the 8th instant, that I 
aj^ain addressed to the General a letter a ropy of wbirli acoompanieB, as Ap 
pendixO and a copy of the Oeneiale reply of the same date signed by 
thiee of hiB principal officeis accouipanieB as Appendix D On the next 
day t receivira another letter from the Geneial a copy of which is sent as 
Appendix E 

At my mntation depnties were sent from the rebels who eame into c«n • 
tonment on the sath ultimo 1 having in the mean time received oveiturrs 
from them of a pacific nature on the basis oi our evacuating the country 
J proposed to them the only terme, which in my onimoo could be accepud 
with honour but the tern pci of the lehols mav best be understood when 
1 mention that they returned me a letter of defiance the next morning to 
the efl^ot that unless 1 ooDsonted to surrender our arms and to abandon 
lliB Maiesty to his fate we must pie^re tor immediate hostilitLoe To this 
1 replied that we pre ferred death to aisUoaoui and that it would remain 
uith a higher Power to decide between us 

12 1 had subsequently a lengthened correspondence with Mahomed 
Usmaa Khan Bart^zye the moat moderate and sensible man ot the 
ohiefo and as on the Uth instant we had not one days proviuous left, 

I held conference uitli the whole rebel chiefs The day previous I had 
learnt Aom a letter ftom Colonel Palmer at Gbuzni that there was no 
hope of reinfoi cements fiom Candahar I had repeatedly kept His Majeetv 
infoimed of the desperate state of out affairs and of the probability that 
we should be ooiupelied to enter into some accommoaation with the 
enemy 

13 The conference with the rebels took place about a mile from canton 
ments I was attended by Captains Lawrence Tievor and Mackenzie 
and there were present on tlie put of the rebels the heads neatly of all the 
chief tnbes in the countiy i bad committed to paper oeHtan propost 
lions to which 1 had reason to believe they would have no ob]ection and I 
read it to the meeting a copy auoompames as Appendix h Tl hen J 
came to the — article Mahomed \kbar mtenupted me and obsened that 
we did not require supplies as there was no impediment to our marching the 
next TTuiming 1 mention the above fact to show the unpetoous hsposi 
tion of this youth Be was repioved by the other ohiefa and he himsolt 
except on this one occasion behaved with oourtesy though evidently 
elei ated by bis sudden change of fortune 

Ih The next day 1 was w aited upon by a deputation from the chiefs with 
a proposition that Shah Su]ah ul Mulk should be left nominally as king 
— the Barukzye exeroising the functions of minister but this proposition 
owing to the mutual jealousies of the parties concerned as « ill appeal in 
the sequel fell to the ground 

Ifi From the foregoing review of occurrences I tinst it will be evident 
that 1 bad no recourse left but that of negotiation and 1 bad aecertain 
ed beyond a doubt that tbe rebel chiefs were perfectly aware of our heln. 
less Bitaatimi and that no teims short of oui quitting Afghanistan would 
satisfy them 

17 The whole country as far as we could leam had nsen in rebellion 
our commumcations on all sides were cut off almost every piibho otfacer, 
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wbethei paid by onrselTes, or BiaMigesty bad declared for tbe nevQo^emor 
and by far th e greater aamber even of Hta Maiesty a domeatio eervants bad 
deserted him We bad been fighting for forl^ days against very auperioi 
Dumbere under moat dieadvantageouB circumatanoes with a deplorable 
loss of yaluable lives fand in a day or two we must have peiisbed from 
hunger to say nothing of the advanced eeaeon of the }ear and tbe ex 
treme cold from tbe effects of which our native troops were suffenng 
severely I bad been repeatedly apprised by tbe military authoiiUes that 
nothing ooold be done with our troops and 1 regret to add that deeertioDa 
to tbe enemy were beoomiog of freq^uent ocourreuoe amongst our ttoops 
Ihe terms 1 secured were tbe beet obtainable and the detraction of 
fifteen thouband buman befings wonldhttie have benefittad our country 
whilst our Oovemmeiit would have been almost eompelled to avenge our 
fate at whatever coat We now pait with tbe Afghans as fneuds and 
I feel satisfied that any Ooverament, which may be established hereafter 
will always be disposod to cultivate a good undeistauding with us 

IB A retreat with out terms would have been impracticable It is true 
that by entering into terms we were prevented from uudertakmg the con 
quest of the entiie oountiy~-a measure which from my knowledge of the 
views of government I feel convinced would netei be resorted to even 
were the means at hand But such a project in the present state ot our 
Indian finances and tbe requisitions foi trooM m various quarters I knew 
could not be entertained if tbe expense already meuned in a such a case 
would have been intolerable 

19 1 would beg leave to refei to the whole tenor of my former oorrespoo 
dence for the causes which have produced this insurrection Independently 
of tbe genius of tbe people which is prone to rebellion we as conquerors 
and foieigners of a different creed were viewed with particular diafavour 
by the chiefa, whilst the acts of some of us were particularly oalonlated to 
excite the general ]ea]ous} of a sensitiie nation Ihe haughty demeanour 
of hiB Mtyesty was not agreeable to the nobles and above all the measures 
of economy to which it found necessary to resort werepartioularlj galling 

Ihroughoi t this robelbon I was in constant communication with tbe 
Sbah through mj assistant Lieutenant J B Conolly who was in attend 
anee on His Maiesty m the Balia Hiesar 

On tbe — inst it was agreed upon that our troops should evaou 
ate the Balia Hissar and return to the cantonments while the Ba- 
mkzyes should have a conferenoe with fiis Majesty with a view to his 
retaining the nominal powers of sovereignty —they for their own security 
placing a guard of their own in the upper citadel soonei how 

ever had our troops left the Balia Hissar than His Majesty owing to 
gome pamc or miauaderstanding ordered tbe gate to be shut and the 
proposed conference was toereby prevented 8o ofiBsnded were the Ba 
rukzyee that they determined never to offer his Mqesty the same terms 
again In explanation of his conduct, H.is Majesty states that the party 
whom the Barukzjes desired to introduce was not that party which had 
been agreed upon ^ 

Many of the Envoy’s private letters are muoh moro interest- 
ing than this. The mam interest, mdeed, of the reports, is xn 
the nimieieiis evidences, compnsu^ a portion of the correspon- 
dence between Maonaghten and Elpninatone, relative to the 
negociation with the enemy — a correspondence of the most 
painfhl epd humiliating kmd. These letters, and othcis be- 
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tween the same party^are interpolated in the author’s text^ 
whilst the report is given m the appendix. But the letters 
are too numerous for us to give them m this place. 

’From the Envoy we may, not mappropnately, turn to the 
Bang Here is one of Shah Stijah’s letters — 

VHOK H X SBAU SirjrAH TO CAPTAIN HAOaBXGOft 

Let it be known to Mr Maogr^or to the General and to the othei 
genUemen that what 1 did not wish to see and which never entered into 
my imi^pnabou it has been my lot to sea Wbat I have already snflored 
and am eafienng, u known ony to God 

Although 1 izeqaenUy remonstrated they paid no attention to my words* 
These men have mode fraud end deceit their trade Dunng Use 

tune they were eomniitting these exoeaees and would not come in for Bome 
days they continued plundering the ehops, and exciting disturbances in tlio 
city and in this buBinese all the biraats were oonoemed aud on this 
account the lower orders became like hungry dogs but God sbamod them 
for they got nothing What has happened was fated and was owing to 
our own negloot Howevei much 1 said Gome up above the fort is 
Btrong for one year no one can be brought within it with my sorvunts 
and from bOO to 1 000 others the fort would be strong and S 000 or 8 000 
others with guu8» sallying out might collect giain —[it was m vam] 
However it has passed— such was oui fate 7 seat messages to canton 
ments begging them not to defer their coming from to day to to morrow 
from to morrow to next day— that please God all would be light 

1 bad collected five or bit lakhs of rupees m gold mohiirs knowing that 
these people except for money would not act honestly oion with Ood 1 
spent three or four lakhs of rupees amongst them Ltcry tiibe mado oalh 
Wrote on theKoian and sealed but they still said Ibokmgand tlie 
1 eriDghia are one Howeiei I have managed to bnng them thus fai 
and given two lakhs moie It is a pity that I have no more money If 
I had any more and could raiee i 000 oi 6 000 sowai s and 2 OOO toot ewdiois 
of my own 1 would any one to stii Ihe iootsoldicis too who 
returned from the army, I oolfooted— SOO or 400— that they might be with 
my legiment Oh 1 that God had never let me see this day < Although, 
if money reaches mo God will prosper every thing To give money to an 
enemy to collect hoops and to come and kill you — did ever any ouo 
huBt an enemy ^ Lven now hai e nothing to <iay to that dog + i hi too 
1 ha\esaidtD you even as I warned you befmo 1 nm night nd day 
absorbed m this one thought It has occurred to my itim 1 that it vvould bo 
bectei if the few ladies and gentlemen should ho biought lci(,m oidti 
that they might be released from the hands of that dog I his entered my 
mind and 1 consulted with the girdais and bi ought them to agroc befoit 
this 1 bad sent a paper to this effoot to that dog It struck me that that 
dog would not release and send them here I then decided that it would 
be judicious that Jubbar Khan should bo sent I hopo that he will bring 
them to this place'm safety By the bleasoig of God my mind will bo at 
ease No one will have powei to say anything to them they will remain 
in safety If this is appiovedof by you I will take this course but in 
form me, if yon do not approve of it and can suggest anything else that it 
may he arranged Now men of all ranks are flocking to mo 1 

have asked of God — if some money could bo obtained all would go well 
by Gods assutanoe * * * M present, my eulyocte make petobon'to 


* Mubaninisd Akbsi 
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me to send money end one of the pnnoes with and an amt} to Can 
dah» ♦ * * 1 had sent for Mr Conolty and other gentlemen to 
consult with them as thOT had themseWea asked the Sirdar to send for 
them but some one said to them Tf you go to the king he will kill 
}ou 2t was their (the Sudan ) intention that the king should kill them 
They had Bent me word seored} before hand I replied that if the world 
was upaet, and every one my enemy I would not do bo They dieu said 
that It was really true what Jubbar Khan and Usman Khan bad said— 
that the king was not senarate from the Fennghis If he is they said 

S ive these (Enghsh genuemen) to the kmg that be may kill tfaein I 
eard this and gave diem answer They understood their position and 
^repented of the step they had taken Since this ooeunenoe they come and 
go and I have re assured them They now swear and piotest that thiy 
will do nothing whatever without my wisbeB If ^ou thmlc it can be done 
God will shame my enemies 

We come now to the victonoae Glenerals. There is a letter, 
written partly in English and partly la !E^rench by Sir Jtobert 
bale. The enemy having in their camp men capable of read- 
ing and mtermntmg English, our authonties took to correroond- 
ing in Erench, or in an extraordmaiy melange of French and 
English. It appears to us that the mUowing is marked by an 
amount of caution truly Hibernian — the most important part 
the letter being blurted out m excellent Queen’s English — 

MklOBOrNSBAL BIB BOBEBI BaLB 10 UAJOB OCNSBAI POLLOCK 

JeUalabad litk February 1813 

Ml Dfar Gevbbal — Oaptam Mao^gors cossids lasteiday brought 
me the laformabon of your amval at Pesbawur and of full military aud 
political powers m Afghanistan being vested in you Hose no time lu 
sending sueb a view of the state of this ganis<»i as may enable you to 
form your owa opinion on the necessity of moving to its relief Nous 
avons dee provisionnements pour lee soldats Bntanniques pour soixante 
dix lours pour les Sipnhis et les auties natifs demi provisionnements pour 
le m«me temps et pour les chevaux de la oavalene et 1 ai tillene de lai ge 
pour vingt cinq jours Autaut que nous pouvons lenvoyer nos parties pour 
lafourrage nous ne manquerons oela pour la car alene maisnous serons 
enticrement pnve de cette ressource aprds le premier ^our d investissement 
A present nous n avons de fomrrsge quo pour trente jours pour tous les am 
mans Les ohsvauv d artillene et les yahoos des sapeurs sont de ce pays 
et mangent seulement boo^eut kurhse Nous manquous beaucoup aussi 
des munitions de guerre plomb &o 

When our animals can no longer be sustained by oom or forage only 
we must of couise destroy them 1 he hospitals are ill supplied with me 
dicines and much nokoess m^ be apprehended when the weather grows 
hot At present the health of the gamson is esoellent We have no 
prospect ol adding to our resoulces above detailed even il we had money 
whioh we have not The oountiy possesees abundauos of supplies, of 
which the presence of a foroe would give us command 
Mahomed Akbar ib at Gherbyl m the Lughman district and threatens 
an attack and we m^ m about fifteen daySa though 1 think not sooner, 
bo invested by a large loroe from Gaubul with a considerable artillery 
Believe me to be my dear General 
\ ours very truly 

Bt S^lb, M G 
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F S — 1 Bhall viev U perte ot my cavalry should such occur wUh muck 
aotrow os. from tbeir auoossaes against the enemy they bare acquired a 
confidence m themselves and contempt foe their enemiea, which feeling is 
equally participated m by the rest of the Ucops As I cannot now get an 
opportunity to send yon a return I nve a memoiandam — Cavaliy efiec 
tive deux cents quarante nn malade vmgt-un Arbllene effective* nn 
cent BoaintB onze malade quaraate^cca Sapeun, effeokve trois oents 
quatre malade quarante cinq Infantene Bntanmque effective eept 
eents dix neuf mafade trente Sipahis effective bait cents trenie hint 
malade quarante bait 

Febrmrif 16 Hier Mahomed Akbai a passe la nviece et a pns position 
sui 00 obte, pres de diz milies de ootte i illo On dit qu d a des soidats do 
touB armes, et quake pieces de canon On peutvou son camp dici • 

Rt Saxe 

Febntarjf 16 I have received this morning yours of the fith instant 
8 Us nenvoyent pas des tanoxis de mege de Oauhul pent etr* je puts mam 
tenir ma position dans oette ville pour is temps qiie vous aies eeriC mais ^ 
bi une force avec les pidoes (que nous avons perdu) amveront ici, oe sera 
unpoB<able et avant oette epoque nos chevaux moureront de fsim U sera 
hien difficile et incertain de vous donner avis de men intention de retirer 
parse qua oe moment Mahomed Akbar eat pi^s avec une force de deux 
milles homines (qui s augments |our par ^ur) ot a present ses patiouiUes et 
videttes paroourent tout le pava 

Ri S«L M Q 

Sale was too straight-fbrward and bingle>mmded a man to 
be very clever at managing a disgiuee. He haB certainly 
cloaked hia ideas mdifferentJy w ell in abo\c. Heie is a eba- 
ractenstiG letter from Xott to Pollock, written cordially under 
feeliDgb of strong initation — 

€ktil VOTT £0 OLSaUAL BOLLOCE 

Candihar mth Jprtl, 1‘^AI 

Mr OkabOxnfbal,— M y last news from your side was of tlie 5th instant 
I regret 1 am not on my way to Gbunu J am tied to this place My 
troops have had no pay since beesmher 1811 1 am in want of almost 

evei^hiug X have not oarnsge even for three regimentb and I have not 
a lupoe to buy or ta hire cattle 1 or five months I have been celling foi 
aid from 8mdh — none whatever has been sent At last Migor General 
1* Dglaud moved with money and stores hut received a oherk u Fielun 
and then retired to Shawl * 1 have now been obliged to aend the best 
port of my forte to the Kojuk Pass m hopes of getting the treabura and 
stores 1 have so long been expecting and without whibb my small force is 
paralysed It isdieadful to think ot all this 1 ought tohaiebeen on 
my way to extend my hand to you from Ghuzm instead of which I am 
obliged to make a movement on the Ivoiuk I have felt the want ot cavalry 
I have the Bhafa a first regiment, but f have never been able to get them to 
charge My sepoys have behaved nobly* and have licked the Afghans lu 
eiery affair even when five times their numbei The moment my brigade 
returns from tbe Kf^iik 1 move on KeJuti Ghilzie and OhuAui ui hopes 
of saving soms of our officers and mtu at the latter place liisteod of 
sending me eavaliy money &c the autbonty in Sindh coolly says It hen 
you retue bodily I hopetoiendoi you some assiatanic 1 believe I shall 
gu iiioit 1 have much to aay biu am confined to a slip ot papei 

\ouj8 sincerely 

iSoir 
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c may ae well append to this the letter relative to the dcs- 
patch of the brigade to Bamian — 

oBiraaAL noit to osnebal pollock 

Ccmip, 17<A Septmber 184a 

Ml Dear General have been favoured with your note of tfaie date 
in winch you ezptees a wish that T abould detaeh a bngade towards Ba* 
mian Before yon decide on sending it I would beg to state as follows ~ 
let The troops iiuder my oommand have just made a loug and very 
difficult march of opwarda of SOO miles and they bavo been continually 
marchmg about for the last six months, and most certainly reouire rest 
for a day or two — ^the same with my eamels and other cattle i lost twen 
Vy nine oamols yesterday and expect to<day s report will be double that 
number 

2nd I am getting short of supplies for Furopeans and nabTes and I 
con sec but little pobabdi^ of gettiug a quantity equal to my daily coor 
sumption at this place 1 have little or no money 
drd 1 have eo many siuk and wounded that I fear I shall have the 
gveatcfit inconvouicuLQ and diffi^tiUy in carrying them and ^oold any 
uuncDCBsary operations add to their number they must be left to pensh 
If X remain hero many da}3 J shall expect to lose half my cattle which 
will rcudoi rotiromeat very difficult 

4th I sincerely tbinlr that sanding a small detachment will and must 
be followed by deep disastoi >^0 doubt Mahomed Akbar Shumsbudin 
and the other chiotd ue uniting thoie forces and [ liourly expect to hear 
that Bur E Sbakespoar w addud to the nuiubor of BnUah pxisoneTS In 
my last affiiir with Shumsliudin and Sultan Jan they had 12 OOO 
men and my information is that two days ago they set out for Bamian 
nth After much experience in th s country my opinion is that, if tho 
system of sending out detaobmeuts should be adopted disaster and rum 
Rill follow 

Gtb After hanging those thingg to your notice showing that my men 
reqtUTO rest for a day or two that my camels are dying fast, and that my 
supplies aro nearly expended if you should order my force to be divided I 
have nothing to do but iinplicitly to obey your orders, but, my dear General 
f foel assured you will excuse me when 1 most resMotmlly venture to 
protest against it undoi tho circumstanoes above noted 1 could have wished 
to have etated this m person to you but 1 have been so very unwell for 
the last two months that f am sure you will kindly excuse me 

Youis suoLoerely 

Wk Nott 

From Pollock’s oorreeroondenco we select the following letter 
to the Adjuiaiit-Ooneral, relative to tko reputed excesses com- 
mitted tho troops It refers to one ^dressed to the Go- 
>cmor-(jreneraI, quoted m tho work before us — 

fROM OEMEBAL FOLLOSE TO THE ADJUIAMT'ORMERAL 

Jhne^ore ISthApnlt 1848 

Bin, — 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 20th ult which awaited my arrival here 1 regret that I was not 
sooner in posseesion of your letter as I fear this will ba too late for the 
purpose required Nearly all the information it is m my power to give is 
contained in tho accompanying copies of lettors which 1 have addressed to 
the Ei>;ht Honorable the Uovornor General in reply to a reference His 
Lordship was pleased to mak^ Xo me With respect to the extent of uyuiy, 
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tlon« by tbo biigade vmdci Biigadior Monteath I am un&blo to giro any 
dotoilcd account The pronsions giain &c , and matenfda foi building, 
wore taken from those of the inhabitante who were oponly opposed to our 
troops but in both osaes the cost of things taken was oanied to the ao 
count of Govenxment I have alreadT m my letters to His Lordship 
stated that 1 am not aware of any Afghans havuig been killed when utire 
sisting or from aor filling of revenge on the pert of the troops Torabu/ 
Khan the chief of IxiIIpora and tho governor of Jdlalabad aocompanied 
the brigade to point out what property should he respected With regard 
to the violabra of women 1 heard of no instance of the kind andl am 
quite sure that Bngadior Monteath would have done his utmost to prevent 
such excesses I have stated to His Lordship what ocourred at Mamu 
Kail and 1 know most positively that no Afghan was killed on that oocaaion ' 
exoept m fair fitting The families had I believe gone the day before 
the place was t^en I cannot say when or by whom, the fort or adjoining 
houses were set hie to I passed through with the right column in pursuit 
of the enemy and did not return till the afternoon when 1 had determined i 
to encamp there On my return I found Bugadier Tulloch with his columa 
(the left) occupying the gardenij Ihe fort and adjacent housoB were stUl 
burning On the return of the whole of tne tioops it was necessary for 
their seounty to take advanti^e of tho gardens soxioundod by walls and tho 
men were accordingly encamped there The destruction oi the vines was 
a neoessaiy consequence as every one must know who baa seen how grapos 
are cultivated m Afghanistan There weie very few tiees out down but tho 
bark of a number ot them was taken for about two oi three inches W lUi 
lefercnoe to the third poragiaph of yourlottei 1 beg to state that from 
the date of my arrival at Caubulonthc 15tb of September theiuliabitants 
commenced returning to their houses They bad assuianocs from mo oi 
piotection and with the exception of the covered barsar £ did my uttpost 
to protect both the inhabitants and tboir dwellings from injuiv 1 havo 
already stated to ZIis Lordship why 1 considered that particular spot (tho 
bazaar) should suffer and on tbe 9th of October the engineer oommoucbd 
his operations 1 boheie I am quite justified in staling that no lives woie 
lost the private piopeity bad been removed and I had both caialry 
and infantry on duty in the city to pi event jilundoring Some m 
jury was no doaht ausLunod by tlie city but the damage done even 
when we left it, was partial and compuabvely trivial 1 consider it moie 
justice to the troops, who proceeded under my command to Caubul and who 
passed over scenes whioh were particularly calculated to cause great excito 
ment among thorn to state that their conduct on proceeding to the 13 all a 
Hissar (passing through a part of the city) was quite unexceptionable and 
the good effect resulting therefrom was immediately felt confidence was 
restored in proof of which Imay state that supplies both of giam aud 
forage, were brought in abundantly eveiythmg being paid for 1 bavo no 
memorandum from which to quote the exact quantities of grain which 
came into ea^ butmv recollection of the quafltittes m round numbers is 
as follows first day 500 juaunds second day 1 000 maunds third day 
1 000 maunds fourth day 2 000 maunds Bfth day 1 000 maunds The fall 
ing off of the Bupphes on the filth day was the consequence I was told of 
the men of Oencual Notts force having plundered those who were bring 
ing in supplies I vrrote to General Mott on the subject but from 
that penod tbe supplies never eanfo in so freely as betoie and I am 
sotry to add that many complaints were mode 1 have hitherto been silent 
on tuls subgeot, and should have continued so for reasons n hieh it is poihaN 
unnecessary to explain but, as tho third paragraph of vom letter caUs 
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for a moro particular report than 1 have hitherto made, I reluctantly for 
ward the accompanying documents upon which it is uaneoesBaiy for me to 
make any comments 

I beg however to state dietmctly that,atitil plaadentig oommenced 
supplies of every descnption were abundant, and the people were fast re 
turning to the city in reply to that part of the ifaird paragraph in which 
I am directed to state what injuiy, 1 understood, bad been committed by the 
Gandohar force after my march I have merely to observe that, from all I 
had heard, 1 thought it adnsable that the whole foroe ^ould move from 
Cauhul the eame day and tins precaution I have reason to believe pre 
vented some excess 

In reply to the fourth paragraph I believe I may with great truth state that 
*no Afghans were destroyed in oold blood either before or after reaching 
Cauhuf No women were either dishonoured or murdered, that 1 am aware 
of With regard to the destruction of that particular part of the Cauhul 
bazaar where the envoy’s remains were treated with indignity and bni 
tolly dragged through to be there dubououred and epit u^n by every 
Mussulman I admit that 1 considered it the most suitaols place in 
which to leave decided proofs of the power of the Briti^ army without 
impeaebing its humanity 

I have as directed by you forwarded a copy of this letter and the 
onginal documents to Colonel Stewart, for the infoimation of the Gover 
nor General 

1 have the honour to be, Sir &c &o 

Ono Politics 

We append with great pleasure the following gratiMng 
tribute to the forbearance and general good conduct of the 
troths, on entering KiibuU m September 1842 — 

FB03I GKNKKAL POT LOCK XO LOUD BLLEaBOBOUGn 

Ohazjpore lOth April 1813 

My Loan — Since I had the honour to address your Lordship on the 
2nd instant xn reply to your Lordships letter dated the 23rd ultimo it 
baa oeourred to me that 1 could not produce better proof of the forbear 
ance of the troops under my command than by a refereuce to their con 
duct on the morning of the J 6th of September last 1 have already offioi 
ally detailed the number of troops wtno? acoompanied me on the oecasion 
of planting the oolooro in the Balla-HiBsar It was deemed advisable on 
that oocasion to go through a part of the city Although the troops had 
amved only the day before from a march wbioh was ahuadantiy oaloulated 
to imtate and exasperate them, they so fhlly and literally oh^ed the orders 
I had previously given that not a house or an individual jwas injured 
either m going or letuming from the Balia Hissar The destruction of 
the residence of Ehoda Bux, the chief of Tidn may perhaps have been 
considered an excess 1 will therefore explain that dunng the time the 
army remained in advance of Ti/ln the chief of that place was the 
cause of our communioation bepig out off He was repeatedly warned 
what the coneequences would he when on opportunity offered if he per 
Bisted in such a oourse hut 1 beg to add that the injury to the ohief in 
the deetruction of his residence entailed no loss on others that I am aware 
of as the injury done was confined almost entirely to tne fortified dvelhng 
rorago was found there and brought to camp hut not on individual was 
injured 

I have the honour to be &c &o 

GfiO PoLTOex 
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Before we leave these mihtazy chiefs altogetilierj we mnat 
quote from these volumes an unpublished document from the 
pen of the greatest milita^ chief of the age. It is a memo- 
randum written by the Duke of Wellington, on reading Sir 
William Macnaghten’s report on the commencement of the 
Ghilzie outbreaK The docnment has considerable dramatic 
interest, but we need scarcely say that its contents are moie 
amusing, than they are important — 

COPT OT K UJkVOB&SnUM BT THB BLKB OF IVFLLINGTOh OK BIB W UlC 
NAGHrKB 8 £BXZSB OF OOTOBBB SC 

January 1842 Atmght 

It IB iiBposBible to read the letter from Mr Macnaghteu to the Sooretarv 
to the GoTornment in India mthout being sensible of the preoanous ana 
dangerous position of our affaiis m Central Asia 

Mr Macnaghten complains of repoits agunst the King Shah 8u]ab 
Khan and his government as libels 

Of theso we ean know nothing but I am convmoed that no complaints or 
libels can be so strong as the facts stated by Mr Macnaghten in this letter 
It appears that when Mr Macnaghten heard of the first symptoms and 
tint acts of this Fehelhon he pzevailed npon the king to send a message to 
the rebels inviting them to retain to their allenance 
The selection of the person sent is cnnous— Humza Khan the Governor 
of Caubol His mission failed of course says Mr Macnaghten because 
Humza Khan was the chief instigator of the rebellion * 

We knon in this country «omethiDg of the customs of those countnos^ 
of the meaning of some of the native expiessions in this letter It ar 
peats that there are fbur thanahs or po<ts between Caubul and Gundamuck 
A thanah is either a permanent or a temporal j post to guud a road or 
district of importance We have seen who b as the peraou selected to in 
duoe the rebels to submit let ns now see who were the persons appointed 
to take charge of theae thanahs or posts m the distuibed country— tliose 
named in the subsequent part of the despatch as the very men who were 
the leaders in the rebellion tn the attack and desfat action and murder of 
the East India Company s officeis and troops' 

No libels can state tacts i^inst the Afghan Government etronger than 
these 

But Ml Macnaghten baa discovered that the Company s troops are not 
sufficiently active personalh noi are they suffioieutly well armed for the 
warfaie in Alghaniatan Very possibly an Afj^an will lun over bis native 
bills faster than an Englishman or a Hindu But we have earned on war 
IB hill oountnes as well m Hmdostan and the Deccan as in the Spaoisli 
Femnoula and 1 never heard that our troops were not equal as well m 
personal activity as by their arms to contend with and overcome any 
natives of any hills whatever Mr Macnaghten ought to have learnt by 
this tune that bill countnes are notoonqufired and their inhabitants kept lu 
subjection solely by running op the bills Andflnng at long distances Iho 
whole of a hill country of which it la neecassiy to keep possession parti 
oularly fbr the communications of the arn^ should be occupied by suffi 
cient Dodies of ^ops well supplied ana capable of maintammg them 
selves and not only not a Ohiizye or insurgent should be able to run up 
and down billa but not a cat or a goat, except under the fire of those occupy 
mg the hills This is the mode of carrying on the nar and not by birmg 
Afghans with long matchlocks to protect apd defend the comuiunicatioDft of 
the British army 
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Stidh Sujati £haa may baTom bia servioe nuj troops that lie and Mt 
JldoenagliteQ ploam But if tbe troops m the servioe of tbe East India Com 
pany aie not able onned and equipped aa they ore to perfonn tbe servioe 
required of them m Central Asia, 1 protest atfainst tlteu being left in Af 
ghauistao It will not do to raise pay and disoipline matoblook men m 
order to protect Cio Biitish troope ana &eii commumoations, discovered by 
Ur Uaeniighteu to bo no longer able to protect themselTes 

(Signed) WXULIXKKEOH 

Having given these extracts from the lUuBtmtii e documents 
in the 'work before ue— extracts, however, vrhidi very imper- 
fectly represent the dooumentaiy intercbt of the histoiv of 
*‘the vrar m Afghamatan (much of the most staking illus- 
trative matter being so dove-tailed into the work itbdf as to be 
inseparable from the context), we now proceed to give a few 
extracts from the original matter From the Introductory Book, 
we take the following, relative to— 

XOr^tTSTUABI XIPatKBTONaB MISSION 

The miBSioD proceeded through Bekaoier Bohuulpore and Multan 
and ever as they went the most marked civility a as shown to the Biitiah 
Brnbassadors But one thing was wanting to renaer the feeling towards 
them a peivading sentiment of universal respect Ihm had not long crossed 
the fiontiei before they discovered that a more liberal display of the 
facial characteristics of manhood would elevate them grcatlj mthc eyes 
of a people who exe uniformly beudod and moustached ■( Our officers 

* It js eorthy of lemarki n this place that Ur Strachi^ who accompatued Kr 
]^phn»toiica muauMi in the tanacit> of secretary and who on tins, aa on other occa- 
sions ermoad the possennon oi a high ordti ot mtellect^ drow op a ven Jhle nemo 
randoDi on the advinta^es of foimiDg a uinnexion with Bahnol hjian In this paper 
thero 00011X8 the foUoninL presdeatpasaagt. — BahnuL Khan might also be induct 
in the eiont of sctoal nostilitic^ to miadc tbe tcmtozics of Rnincet Singh at 
any point we might siiggeat, and then by foim an importcuit divenion, whilst the 
Bntiah armv would be adisnung flrom anothci qnarter the Sikh tomtory ~ 
MS neCTrdi 

f It is said that hfr Elphuutone^s nuBsum received this hint from an Eiirope'm 
deaerter, named Penslsy who bad been entertained, in a military oapaoitv bybhah 
Sinah Ibey m^t have leoint the lesson from Mr Forster who^ twenty vearb 
botore had travellM m A&haiustaD Thit enterpiiaiUQ gontleman acnil •tcrrnnt 
of the Companv, found hiB beard of the greatest aeiiice He snffrrcd it to grow 
for fifteen montoa and had veasoo. to vcgn.t tho^ before he had wholK <di^en 
off Eastern aseooiations, be sulhied the roaor to profone it Pottuu biiiist.U 
on board a Russian frigate m the Caspian, ho thought that he imAt reduce 
his face to its old Rnropean aspect, hot he teUs us that &hilan 

envoy, then proceeding on tbe frigate expressed sarprise to see me, whom he 
thought a Mahotnedl^ eatmg at the sme buarl with the Bnasian gentle- 
men, but whenheaawahaiber commoDcuigtmopeTBtiDn on my beard, imifih 1 
took the opportunity of havmg shaved ho evinced gicat amasement and mdignation, 
nor did he uutd repeatedly uuormeds of uij real character, cease hu reprdiension 
of the act, dnni^; the piooesa of itovch he threw on me many a look of contempt 
When the barber began to cut off the mustachios, he several time^in a pervmptory 
manner required him to desist, and seeing them gone ‘ Now said he^ of whatever 
eonntrv or sect yon mav bei, your disgrace is complete and yon look like a woman 
Thus, after a growth of fifteen months foil my Mard, which m that penod had m 
Licas^ to a great magnitude^ both in length and breadth, though it had been some- 
what shrivelled by the Bever% of the late winters When yon advert to the general 
mportanoe of an Asiatic beainl, to the essential services which mme had rendered, 
an 1 to oor tong and mtunato amociation I trust that this bnef introduction of it to 
vouriiotue will not be deemed impertinent This operation of cutting it ought, 
tiowcicr to hive bion postponed till my arrival it Astmean" 
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nave ever smeo carefully abstained from incurring this reproach and 
It may be doubted whether ever again, any hint will be requned to 
stimulatetfaem to encourage an Asiatic development of beir on tne lower 
part of the face 

1 do not intend to traoe the progress of the mission The 81:017 has 
been told with bietoncel fiddity and graphic dietinctoeas, in a book which 
IB still after the lapse of nearly forty years the delight of Anglo Indian 
readera and wbioh ^ture generations of writers and cadets will turn to 
with undiminished interest On the ot bebruniy, the Mission entered 
Peshaaur Crowds of wondering inhabitants came out to gaze at tha 
lepreaentatives of the nation which had reduced the Great Mogul 
to a shadow aud seated itself on the throne of Tippfi Pushing • 
forward with the outstretobed neck of eager oimosity they blocked 
uptbepubUo wais The royal body guards rode among the footpassen 
gers lashed at them with their whips tilted with their lanoes at grave 
spootators sitting quietly in their own bRloomos and cleared the way 
as best they could But fast as they dispersed the tbiongmg multitude it ' 
closed again aiound the novel cavalcade Through this motley crowd of 
excited inhabitants the British mission was with difUculty conducted to a 
bouse prepared for thorn by royal mandate Seated on iich carpets fed 
with sweetmeats and regaled with sherbet, every attention was paid to the 
Kuropean strangers The hospitality of the king was profuse. His for 
times were then at a low ebb but ho sent provisions to the mission for two 
thousand men with food for beasts of huiden in proportion and was with 
di&cuUy persuaded to adopt a less costly method ot tosUfyiDg his regal 
cordiaLit} and respect 

Some dispute about forms of presentation delayed the reception of the 
FngUsh ambassadors But m a few dajs eveiytlnng was ananged for the 
grand ceremonial to take place on the Mb of March Wlicn the eventful 
day arrived they found the king with that love ot outwaid pomp whiih 
clung to him to the last sitting on a gilded throne crowned plumed and 
arraved in costly appaiol The royal person was a blare ol lewellery eon 
spicuous among wbich the Kohiniir destined m after days to undergo 
such romantio vicisbitudes glittered in a gorgeoua bracelet upon the arm of 
the Shah Welcoming the English gentlemen with agiacctiil cordiality ho 
cxpiessed a hope that the King ot England and all the English nauon 
were well piesented the officerb of the emhabsy with dresses of honour and 
then, dismissing all but Mr Elphinstone and his secretary procooded to 
the business of the intei view Listening attentively to all that was advanced 
by the Bntish enioy he professed himself eager to accede to bis pro 
poeajs and declared that England and Caubul were designed by tlie Crea 
tor to be united by bonds of everlasting fnendsbip The presents which 
Mr Elphinstone had taken with him to Afghanistan wore ounous and 
costly , and now that they were exposed to the view of the Shah bo turned 
upon them a face scintillating with pleasuie and eagerly expressed his de< 
light His attendants with a oupidi^ that there was no attempt to conoea] 
laid their rapacious hands upon merytbisg that came m their way and 
scrambled for the articles which were not* especially appropriated by thoir 
rojal master Thirty years afterwards he memory of these splendid gifts 
raised longing expectations in the minds of the courtiers of Caubul, and 
caused bitter disappointment and disgust, when Captain Bumes appeared 
with bis pins and needles and little articles of ha^ware such as would 
have disgraced the w allot of a pedlar of low repute * 

* It was the vnyocstliiiew of these presents, and the laiuh expenditure of the entire 
Mission that ga^e the death-blow to the system of diplomatic cxtraiaganco which had 

A 1 
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At mbsequent interyiews, the impresBon made by the Shah upon the 
mmde of the English diplomatists was of a desonption veiy favourable to 
the character of the Afghan mler Mr Elphinetone was suipnaed to find 
(hat the Douranea monarch had so much of the manners of a gentle- 
man and that he could be affable and dignified at the same time Sut 
lie had much domestic cate to distiaot him at this epoch and could not 
fix his mind intently on foreign politicB His country was in a most un 
settled condition Uis throne seemed to tottei uudei him He was en- 
deavouring to oolleet an army and was nro^ecUng a great military expedi- 
tion He hoped to see more of the English gentlemen he said m more 
prosperous times At present, the best advice thht be could give them was 
^ that they should reture oeyond the frontier So on the I4th of dune the 
Mission turned its baok upon Fesbawur and set out foi the provinces of 
Hmdostan 

From tho chapter on Dost Muhammad and the Bamkzyes, 
some portion of which has appeared in a rougher shape in 
ihem pages, we take some remarlsB on the influence of the 
Douram tribes upon the got emmept of the day, and the efforts 
made by the Bai^zye Sirdars to keep them under controul — 
nosi unai^MSD xnd thk nouB&NiB 

Upon one particular phase of BamliTje polity it le necessary to speak 
more in detail Lndertho Suddo7}e kings pampeied and pmileged the 
Bourani tnbss had wa^ed airogant and o\ei bearing and had mtime eieot 
ed themselves into a powei capable of shaping the destinies of the erapiie 
With one band they held down the people and with the other menaced 
the throne I heir sadden change of fortune seems to have unhinged 
and excited them Beanng then new honours with little meekness and exCI 
otsiogtheu new powers null little moderation they revenged tboir past sut 
fenngs on the unhappy people whom they supplanted and partl;^ by fraud 
pertly by extortion stripped the native caltivatois of the last remnant 
of property left to them on the new allocation of the lands In the levo 
lutions winch had rent the country thioughout the eaily vears of the cen 
tury It bad been the weight of Bom am influence which bad ever turn 
ed the stale They held indeed the crown at their disposal and seeking 
theu own aggrandisement were sme to array tbemseUes on the side of tbe 
prince who wns most liberal of bis promises to the tnbee Ihe danger of 
nounehing such a newer as this wes not ovcilooked by tbe sagacious 
minds of the BaiuWyca Ihej saw cleaily the policy of treading down 
the JDoaranis auu soon began to execute it 

lu the levolution which had overthioivn tbe Suddozye dvnasty the 
tribes bad tak^^n no actiie part and the Bniuk^ye Sirdars had riben to pow 
er neither their aid nor in spite of tbeir opposition A long succession 
of sangumaiy evvil wars which had depnv^ them one by one of tbe 
leadeis to whom they looked for guidance and support had so enfeebled 

I 

f 

been oured by tbe EIpbiaBCsiie^ and Malceluyt 'When tbe acconsta of the Afglmn 
and Persum mi sions came before the Goi ernoi Genera] m Counci] Lord Mmto stood 
aghast at the enormous cxpenditnre and. Id a stringent minute reiorded " his deli 
h rote opuuoD that tlie actiud expenditui e has far exceeded tbe neotssity of the oc- 
casion^that tiic personal expeaaos of the Lmoyt, might bate been Inmted with les- 
pect both to the nature and extent of the items i omposmg them —and tliat tho pro- 
vision ef articles for presents to an extent so ouonnons as that exhibited in the sc- 
oounta of these muwnu has been regulated bj s prmciple of distnbution unnecessar- 
nlj proftisc Reeotdt 
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and prosbated ibem that but a remnant of their former power wu left. 
No immediate apprefaension of dangei fiom suoh a source darkened tbs 
dawn of the Barukrye biethrens career But to be cost down a aft not to 
be broken— to be enfeebled was not to bo extinct Ihere were too 
much elasticity and vitality lu the order for sucli accidents aa this 
to flnlgect it to more than tempoiary decline Tba Douiams were 
sUU a pmileged class still were they fattening upon the immunities 
g] anted them by the Suddor^e kings To ouitail those pnrilegea and 
immunities, would be to strike at ^e source of tlimr dominant influ 
ence and commanding strength and the Barukrye Sirdars less cb»al 
Tous than wise determined to strike the blow wiiilst cnppled and exhaust- 
ed the Douranis bad little power to resuit the attack Even then they 
did not venture openly and directB to assail tho pniilege«> of the tribes * 
by imposing an aseessment of then lands in lieu of the obligation to sup 
ply horsemen for tlie eenite of the state— an obligation which bad for 
some lime past been practically relaxed— but they began cautioiish and 
insidiously to introduce the small end of the wedge by taxing tho Byots 
or Humaayelis of tho Douranie whose vatious sei vices not onlv as culU 
vatoiB but as arUficers had rendeied them m tlie estunation of their pow 
eiful masters a ralualde kind ot propet ty to be protected fiom £3 
reign tyranny that they might bettei bear their burdens at home These 
taxes were enforced with a ngour intended to offend the Douiam chiefs 
but the trials to which they woie then subjected but faintly foie-ehadowed 
the greatest trials to come 

Little by little the Barukrye Siideib began to attach such voxatious con 
ditioDB to the privileges ot the Dourams — so to make them lun the 
gauctlot to all kinds of e-vactions, short ot the direct aasessment of their 
lands— that, in time harassed oppressed impovenshcd by three moie irre 
gular imposts and anticipating every day the development ot some new 
torm of tjianny and extoition they were glad to exchange them for an 
assessment of a moie fixed and definite obarocter liom a minute de 
tail of the measiiies adopted by tiie Barukrj e Sirdars with the doublo object 
of raising revenue and breakiog down the remainmg stiength ot the 
Dourams the reader would turn away with weariness and impatience 
but this matter of Dourani taxation has too much to do with the after 
history ol the wai lu Afghanistan foi me to pass it by id this plooe, without 
at least a slight recognition of its impoitance 

The chapter on the “ CommeTcial Mission to Caubul/ which 
opens the second book, airoidb us the following on — 

lOBD ALCELAXO AND THE COUMEHCEMBNl OF IHE BL6S0 PHOBIA 

Nor did the early dajs of bis government disappoint tho expectations of 
those who hod looked for a pains taking laborious admimstiator jealous m 
the prosecution of measures colcodated to develop the resources of tho conn 
tiy and to advance the happiness of the people It appeared indeed that 
with Bomething loss of the uncompromiBing energy and self denying honesty 
of Lord Wilhani Bentinek bat with au equal purity of benevolence he was 
treading in tbe footsteps of hm predeLessor ihe piomotion of native edu 
cation and the expansion of tho indusbcial lesources of the country were 
pursmte far more congenial to his nature than tbe assembling of armies 
and tbe luvasion of empires He had no taste for the din and confusion of 
tbe camp no appetite tor foreign conquest Quiet and unobtrusive in his 
memnets, of a somewhat cold aud impastiivetemperament and altogether of a 
reserved andretinng nature be was not one to court excitement or to desire 
notoriety He would fain have passed bis allotted vears of office m the pro- 
secution of those smill meoBurcB of domestic xeferm, which, mdividuaUji 
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atfencrt little attontion but id the aggregate afihet mightiljr the bappinew 
of the people He belonged indeed to that respectable olaae of goTomote 
whose menCa are not eufficientlf prominent to demand ample reoc^ition by 
his contemporaries but nhcse noiseleas unapplaudsd acfaieTements entitle 
them to the piaise of the bistoiian and the gratitude of after ages 

It vas not possible, howerer intently hia mind might hare been fixed 
upon the detaile of internal aamimatiabon that be should hare wholly dis- 
regarded the aggiessive designs of Persia and the obrious intrigues of the 
Uussum GoYemment The letters iiom time to tune by the British mims^ 
ter at the Persian Court vs ere read at first, in the Calcutta Council Chamber 
viitli a vaguo inteiest lathor than with any excited apprehensions. It was 
little anbeipated iliat a BnUbhanny would soon be encamped before the 
■fortresses of Afghanistan but it was plain that orents were taking shape m 
Central V&ia orer which the Biitish Indian GoTemment could not aS(^ to 
slumber At all events it was necessary in such a conjancture to get toge 
tlier some little body of faois and to acquire some histonoal and geographi 
cdl information relating to the oountiies Iring between the Indian ^ntier 
and the eastern boundaries of the Bussian Umpire Beoretanes then began 
to write notes and membeis of Council to study them Summaries of 
political events genealogical tices tables of routes and distances were all 
in great requisition during the hrbt years of Lord Auckland s administration 
The printed works of Llplunstone Conolly and Buines of Malcolm and 
braser were to be seen on the bieakfast tables oi our Indian statesmen or in 
their hands as the} were diiveu to Council Then came Sir John M Neills 
staitkug pamphlet on the Progress and F^sent Position of Bussia m the 
hast M Neill Lrquhait, and others were wnting up the Eastern question 
at home iivievreis and pamphleteers of smaller note were rushing into the 
field with their small ooUections of tacts and aiguments It was demonstrat* 
cd past contradiction that if Russia were not herself advanemg by stealthy 
steps towards India she was pushing Persia lorwud in the same easteily di 
rection If all this was not very alaimmg, it was, at least, worth thinking 
about Tt was plainW the duty oi Indian statesmen to aequamt themselves 
with the politics of Central Asia, and the geography of the countries 
through which the invasion of India must ho attempted It was only right 
that they sliould have been seen tracing on incorrect maps &e march of a 
Russian army from St. Petersburg to Calcutta by eveiy posuble and impos 
Bible route now floundeiing among the inhospitable steppes now parching 
on the deaeit of Merve The Russian army might not come at last but it 
was clearly the duty of an Indian statesmt n to know bow it would endea 
TOUT to come 

A long cliapter is demoted to a detailed account of the siege 
of Herat Pcriiape the chapter is a little out of proportion to 
the general dimensions of the work , but it is to be romem- 
berra that the siege lasted nearly a year, and was the 
ongin of the war in Afghamstniu The details, too, are 
alto^ther no^eL Hitherto, we have seen the siege of Herat, 
as it has been somewhat dimly represented by spectators 
in the Persian camp^ We now see it from the Herat side, 
and learn for the first time particulars of file defence Here 
we catch a ^impso of Tar ]!l&homed’s 

PBBfAaATIOSe FOB THB DErEBCB OF HKBAT 

Masters now began to wear a more alarming aspect Cursing with bis 
whole heart the cowardice or trcaohciy of his hiother, who, almost without 
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a atnigglOr had shamefully Bairendered Ins charge * Yaz Mahomed, 
widi tooreased vigour addieseed hmiBelf to the defenoe of the city The 
gates veere oloaed agamet all egiess Ihe people pouied mw Heiat 
in floods from the eunoondiug country In ereiy house were hud 
died together the members of five or six families Ibe vety rmns a ere 
tfaukly tenanted But still the streets were alive with throngs of people 
seeking bahitations in Ihe city Everywhere excitement and alaim were 
visible in the countenances and the gestures of the Ileratis It was a 
strange and fearful conjuncture and no man felt himself sstuie A flat had 
gone turtb for the appi^ension of all persons of doubtful loyaltj Many 
suspected of infidelity were seized tlieir persons imprisoned and their pro 
peity confiscated whilst others in whom the spiiit of lebelhon bad been 
more clearly evidenced were plunged with all their family and depepdentt:| 
into one great sea of rum 'When it was known that Bhumaud dm Khan f 
an Afghan chief of note had thrown off Ins allegiance to Herat all his 
Feisian dependents were seized and shipped of cdl they possessed. Some 
were tortured some were sent mto slaveiy and eome wne condemned to , 
death ihe women and children were sold or given away Those of the 
Afghan tubes were more mercifully tieated hut fow escaped impnaotiment 
and fine hoi were even the ptie&thood spued Ibe Muil^s of the Shiah 
sect were airceted and coniined lest they should shr up intiigue and disof 
fection among the people 

Whilst these precautions against inteinal revolt were taken by the 8hah 
and his unscrupulous mimster achvelj and unce&nngly the) laboured to 
defend the city ogaiust the enemy advancing from without Xho foitifica 
turns now began to hustle with armed soldiers The hammer of the artifi 
car rang upon the guns m the embrasures The spade of tlis workman was 
busy upon the rampaits Eagei for the foray tue tiooper mounted his 
horse and scoured the country to cut ofi stragglers But still the Per&iau 
aimy moved forwaid m that compact and wdl ordered mass which had baf 
flod the efforts and kindled the mdignaiton of marauders, along tbeir whole 
line of maroh Soon the contest actually commenood On the S2nd oi 
November the advanced guard of the Persian army took up its position on 
the plam to the north west of tho city Watchmg its oppoitumty the Vf 
gban horse charged the enem} s cavidiy with siiccess ana then fell imon on 
infantry regiment, which stood firm and repulsed the attack The Persian 
field artilleiy opened hiiskly upon tho Afghan force A couple of guns in 
the city replied to them whilst a party of Afghan hoisemeu dismounted 
crept under oover and with then long nflo-barrelied matchlocks fired oa 
the Persian gunneia Upon tins ^nmuheie were sent out by tho Pereums 
who turned the flank of the Afghans, and foiood them book to the position 

• This was Tar Mahomed 8 first angry wew of the case , but it mij be doubted 
whethci Qiere Mahomed Khan was uirh to be oeniurtd for the loaa of Ghomaa 
Of small dimeiuuoiw, and unforniataed mUi bomb prooh, the pJ ice v u- lil oalcniated 
to snstdiu the heavy vertioal flie of shot and shell, which the 1 ersian artillery poi^d 
uito It A magazine and store-house took hre , and, at the tune of its sorrender. 
Colonel Stoddart prononneed it to be qmte untpuable 

^ shnma -nd-din Khnn of Herat WBs s Pspslsje nobloman of very good family 
and in great our with Shah ir.tmBtt.Ti befo^ the commencemetit of uie aiege (fi 
Herat Hib sister was the Shah s favomite mfo and be was entir^ ui tua Mar> 
jestvs confidenoe A povtum of so mnch power, however made Yar Mahomed 
Ills energy and it was to escape the mimatei a pcrsocution that he deserted to the 
PcTbian camp on tho appioAch of &e mvadiug army Had he lemomed in the city 
he would ceitanily have been impiisoned, or assossiiiated , fbi the Shah was powerUsM 
to protect him It was bunmsed, indeed that bis M^c&ty couQtcUed, or Bt any rate 
coimu ed vt, his flight, a& tub only means i4 escape 
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wbich they had taken up before No advantage vas gained bj either party 
But the centeet was now fairly oommenoed 

The ei^e was soon in operation, but at first it did not 
proceed mth much vigour For the firet tune, the two 
Goutendi^ forceB were brought Yigorously together, on the 
20th of Jmvarj — more than ten months after the commence- 
ment of the siege TVe may as well quote the following ac- 
count of an 

ACTION BSfOSE HJEBAI 

^ It was a fine bight morning The whole city a asm an unuaual state 
of excitement Partly impelled b} curiosity partly moved by a moie 
laudable ambition to fill the places of those whose services weie required 
beyond the walls the citizens flocked to the ramparts Along the whole 
eastern face of the foitifloatxons the parapets and towers were alive with 
men The old Afghans and relatives of the military wiites Pottinger 
m like manner crowded the fausse braie J do not think that le<«e than 
7 000 men were assembled on one side in view of the enemy The scene 
on which they looked down was a most e'cciung one It stirred the hearts 
of that eager multitude as the heart of one man The Afghan cavalry 
on lasumg horn the city had spiead themselves over the open country to 
the east and the foot-men had taken possession of a neighboming vil 
lage and its surrounding gaidens I he Persian ndettes bad fallen back 
the tienches and battenes had been manned and tbe reseives bad stood 
to their aims, when looking down from tbe ramparts the excited Hera 
tis saw the Persian Sirdar Mahomed Khan with a large body of tioops 
prepare himself foi an oflonbiio movement, and push onwoid to the at 
taoK At tbe head of the column was the Persian cavalry As soon as 
the} appeared insight the Afghan horse streamed across the plains and 
pouieo Itself full upon the enemy 

Ihe charge of the Afghans woe a gallant and a successful one Whilst 
the rampaitb of Heiat rang with tbe excited acolamatioub of Shabash f 
Shahaalt f ChuA Rui,tum any ' (Bravo > Bravo ' conduct woithy of Bustum 
biiDselfi ) the Fcisian column gave way before its impetuous assailants 
and retreated amongst the buildings fiom which it had debouched 
For a short tune tbe piogre-s of the stni^le was lost sight of by the 
gazers on the ramparts buttheshaip qui^iattle of tho muskotr} the 
loud booming of the guns and the columns of dust that rose against tbe 
clear sk} told that the infantry and artiUeiy hod covered the latreat of the 
Persian horsemen The tide of viotoiy now turned agaiuet the Afghan 
force The Heratis who before bad driven back the Persian cavalry were 
now ID turn driven bouck by the enemy The squadrons in the rear in 
stead of closing up wheeled about and the whole column was soon in 
flight Heoovering themselves however for a short time the struggle 
■was bnefly renewed on the plain but tbe Persian horse being well sup 
ported by the infantry plants in J;be gardens on both aides, whilst the tear 
of the Afghan cavaby afforded noisupport to the troops in front, the flight 
of the Heratis was renewed and a gun was brought to bear upon their 
retreatmg columna With varying success the battle was continued 
tbroughont the day Towards evening the Afghans legsined the advan 
tags which they bad losE at an earlier penod of ihe engagement and as 
the shades of evenmg fell over tbe scene the Persians evacuated the poets 
they hod occupied and tbe Afghans were left m possession of tbe field The 
engagiment, though a long, wM not ft sanguinary one The loss on the side 
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of the Afghans waa not estimated at more than twenty five or thirty killed 
The Heiatia of eonrae claimed the viotory hut the Sheah mhi%itantB» 
who had made then way to the walls of the city and were among the 
apeetatore of the fight, could not lepress their inclmation to sneer at a 
BuccesB of BO dubious a charaoter ¥ lo the young Englieh officer who had 
watched the events oi the day it was very clear that neither army was of 
a very formidable charaoter I he Afghan oaialiy made abetter show than 
that of the enemy hut in the infant! y bnnch tho advantage was greatly 
on the side ot the Persians The whole affair w ae nothing better than a 
senes of skirmishes now leaultiug in favour of one poity now of another 
Bui the crafty Wuzir boasted of it as a great triumph and on the fol 
lowing mornmg went round to all those paits of the woika from which the 
scene balow could not he observed rendenug a highly embelhshed account 
of the events of that memorable da> 1 bough so changed says Pot 
tinger ilmt scarcely any one could recognise it those who hod been 
present in the fight finding thembiivcs such hei oes, commenced swelling 
and vapoiuing The soldiery gathered round in the meate&t e^citoment 
and then opinion ot their own supciiouty to liie Persians was greatly 
increased Many of them would say Lt we had but guns ' Others, 
evideutly disliking the Peisiau cannon would improie on tlui and say 

All ' li the mfidels had no guns wc would oon send them away 

Far more intcrcatm^, however, than thi«, is the account of the 
great Ru&oian-directcd assault of the rersuna, in tlie aummer 
of that year, when Yar Mahomed s couiagc for the firbt tune 
ga'ie way, and, only by Pottingcr’s \igoioui:- exertions, was 
he brought to make a laist gallant effort for the repulse of tho 
stormera. Some vague accounts of thib incident ha>e already 
appeared in print. Wc noiv have it hefme us, for tho fust 
time, in an autiicntic slmpc, and one differing considerably from 
that in which it has hitherto appeared. 

Our extracts lm\e extended to such a length, that we must 
now proceed per saltum to tlio second ol the volumes before us 
and throw oursehes at onco mto the midst of the K^bul insur- 
rection Here is an account of the 

DLAIH OF SlB ALE'UNnEll BOaNES 

The houses of Su Alexander Burues and of Captain Johnson the pay 
master of the Shah s tioops woie contiguous to each other m the city 
On the pieieding night Oaptaiu Johnson had slept in caotonments 
expectant lUsident was at Lome Beneath Ins roof was his brother 
Lieutenant Charles Burnes and 1 leutenant William Dioadfoot an officer 
of rare meiit who bad been selected to fill the office of uiilitsiy secietaiy 
to the new mmisttii and hod just come id irom Charekar to enter upon 

* Contending emotions of simpathy noww th their co rcligionnitB and now with 
tlieir ftllon citi/etis agitated the briabth o the Heratis " I went * wntes Pot* 
tinger on the 2u(l ot Iclioarx "to see a Shiah he Wd<« skiing oxer the &te 
which hung oxer him one moment cniMiig Mahomed Shahs po^aiuinity— the 
next, the tfghan tyranny But, through die whole of h» discontent, 1 observed he 
felt B bort uf pndc and satiaticuon lu brmg the countrxinau of those who set the 
Perbians at dehance But ho appealed fully impressed with the idea that the city 
must fhll whilst the Afghans I liad juat Ecft, were taUoog qf plonduiog Teheran 
with the aid of onr arbUeiy and infuiby 
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hia new dutios It was now the amiiyenBiy of tho day on whioh his 
bi other had boon slain b} Dost Mahomed s troopers in the disaBtrons 
affair of Purauttdurrab and it mubt hare been with some melancholy 
recoUeotions of the past and some dismal fmebodm^;^ of the future inat 
he nos loohed down from the upper gallery of Biunesa house, upon the 
angry ciowid that was gathenug beneath it 

Before daylight on that disaetioiia morning an Afghan friend sought 
admittance to Buiness house eager to warn him of the danger with which 
he was encompaesed A plot had been hatched on the preceding night 
nnd one of its fint ohjectb was eaid to bo the assassination of the new 
Itesident But Bumes had nothing but mcredulicy to leturo to such 
/nendiy warnings The man went Ihe insurgents were gathering 
Ihen came Usman Khan the Wuzir crossing Burness threshold with 
the same ominous story on his lips v It was no longer permitted to the 
I nglish offi(.er to wrap himself up in an impenetrable cloak of soepticism 
Ahcady was there a stir in the streets Already was an e\oited populace 
^ asaembhng beneath his windows Earnestly the Afghan minister spoke 
of the danger and implored Bumes to leave his house — to accompany him 
to the Balia HiBbcr oi to seek safety m cautonmenta The Englishman 
deaf to these appeals conffdent that he could quell tho tumult aud scoin 

* “ Before diy light s well msfaer of Bumes came to report to him that a plan ha 1 
been hdUhod dmuig the niAt whioh had for itt. duct ohgeefc bos mnrdcBT bTifor 
taDat(]v*'ir Alc\an ter cauTd not be cominred that the nun was telimg the hath. 
And pAid n ) heed to what he ud 8hoit1> ifti.r the ^urir L small Khan, ir- 
nioJ (t> this time the mob was assembling; The TVnzir urged him to lea>o 
Ills hoube, and proceed tj eaiitoumentb Sii Alrauidcr facomed tite idea of qoittmg 
hiB hoasc, as he had even hopi of queHing the di&tarltance and, let the worbt oomn 
to the worst he felt too weU assured that neither the Envoy noi General would permit 
bun to be saciidted, whilst m t) c t crformance of hia pabltc duty so long as there 
w ere C QOO men w lUiin two mile of mm — rCc^tmn .Toarsor t Joumaf MS Becorda] 

The Kings mini ter* wcut to BumeB oorly in tb( morning of the 2nd and waincu 
him of what was about to happen — ot the daiurerof lemoming in his house 'Oul 
requf-^l him to aceouipanv hun to thr RiU i His ar but he was dcat to aU enti ea^ 
tie lunelulona aud pei'bcvuo.d iii disl ebi t that anv outbreak w is intended vet X 
an toll he wrote into eaiitoumeot for a mdituy foico to protect him —{LHUr of 
Btyadver Shelton Mh JJrwrd*] Ihe titement of Ciptam Johnson to the 
eftect that a native intu I warned Bumea eml> ju the nunmng ^ tbs 2nl(^ hovem 
bor that his life was in daa^or is coiifirmpd lij Lieutenant I vre who sayo that 
the mans Dime was Tdj Maliunied But tibow bingh Bunie s ehupraboie the only 
BUTvivuig witness of what p is^ed m that offleei s house upon the fatal mmoiing eav s 
that his master dil not w ike hefoir the aniv<d ut the >IVuzir and that the man 
(V uUi 'Vlahomod bv name) who hod nailed to warn Bumes of his d inger was not 
admitted, nor was his message ever dehveied On the day ot tic mnrdet s<qw 
this witness As eirly as throe o clock in the mommg a Cossid (^tulli Maho> 
mod; came to me 1 was on dutv ontside he said, Go and mfbrm vour master 
immediately that there m a tnmuJt in the atv and that the morehants aro removmg 
their goods and valnables firom the shops 1 knew what my master had said on the 
snhject the <Iav before . so I did not bke awakmghim bat put on my thuprass 
and wont to the Char Cbonh Here I met the wnzrr, Nizam ud Ilowlah, going 
towards my masters hoa->e I immediately turned with him and on my aiiivd 
asroke mv nuster who dressed ijmdUv and went to the Wuzir and talked to him 
borne tunc As this man sneak, of whist he saw and what he did cm the moruiug 
of the 2ud of November I eoncuve that his evidence is the best that is now obtun 
able He states that Sir Alesnnder Bumes was dulv informed by his Atg^an ser 
vants the d^y previous to his murder that there was a stir m the cify, and that, t£ 
he reiDAiuid in it, his lifie sronld he in doivger thev told hun he had better go to the 
cantmiiQints this he deebned doing, givmg os his re isoo that the Afghans never re- 
ceived anv ugurv tiom him, but, on the contnuy he had done mueh for them and 
thotlu, ww quite suie tVv would never uyure him Hie visit of Tig llahomed 
murat b»ve been p ud on the dav befoie the outbreak 
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iQg the idea of q^uitting his post Tejeoted the friendly counsel of tlis 
Wu^ir and remained to face the fury ot the moh 
But even to Alexander Burnea, inoreduloue of imminent danger as he 
was it seemed necessary to do something He wrote to tlie Envoy calbng 
for support And he sent messengera to Abdhllah Khan Two chupras- 
Bies nere despatched to the Aohetz%e ohief asauiing him that if he would 
restrain the populace from violence every effort would be made to ad}u«t 
the giievances complained of bv the people and the chiefs One only of 
the meseengers returned He Drought back nothing hut wounds 1 he 
message had cost the other his life 

In the mean while from a gallery in the uppei part of bis house Bumes 
was haranguing the mob Beside him were his biotfaer and his friend 
The crowd before his house increased in numbei and m fury Some wei^ 
thirsting for blood others weie gieedy only for plunder He might as 
well have addressed Inmself to a held of savage beasts Angry voices 
were lifted up inienl} clamouring for the hioa of the English officers 
And too Burely did tney gam the obieot of their desiies Bioadfoot who 
sold his life deal ly was the lir«it to fall A ball struck him on the cheat 
and the dogs of the city devouied his remains 
It was obvious now that nothing was to he done by expostulation— 
nothing by forbearance The violence of the mob was inoreasiDg That, 
which at hist had been an insignificant crowd had now become a gieat 
multitude Tlie tieasury of the Shahs paymaatei wasbefote them and 
hundreds who had no wiongs to rediess and no political animosity to vent 
rushed to the spot huugenog aftei the spoil which lay so tempting]} at 
hand The streets were waving with a sea of heads and the opposite 
houses were alive with people It was no longei possible to look unap 
palled upon that feaiful assemblage A party of the insurgcntB bad set 
hie to Bumes 8 stables had foiotd then waj into his garden and were 
calling to him to come down His heart now sank within him Ho i>aw 
clearly the danger that beset him—saw that the looked for aid from canton 
ment had failed him in the boui of hie need Nothing now was left to 
him but to appeal to the avanco of his assailants Hr ottered them large 
sums of money if they would only spare bis own and bis brothers life 
3 hr 11 answer was a repetition of the bummona to come down to the 
garden Charles Buinrs and a part} of cbupiasaios weie at this time 
bring on the mob A Alu^tsulman Csshmpnan who had enteird the houbC 
swore by the Koran that if they would cease firing upon the insurgents be 
would convey Burner and his brothei thiough the garden in sol ty to the 
Ku/zilbash lort Disguising hiinseli in some artules of native attue 
Bnmee accompanied the man to thr door He had stepped but a tew 
paces into the garden when bis rondiictor called out with a loud voice 
ibis IS Sekunder Baines ^ The infuiiated mob fell upon him with frantic 
energy A fienzied mullah dealt the first murdeious blow and m a minute 
the work was complete The brotheis were cut to pieces b} the Afghan 
knives Naib Shenfi true to the last buried thou mutilated remains 

From this painful scone we turn to something still more 
painful — 

OBVPRAI niFHINSTOMP 

The officers who served under General Elplunstone throughout this 

• 

* Had]i Khan, who had been Kutwaf of tbo rit} and tud hcpn removed through 
Bimies a laKtmmeiitahty u avd to have bi ought fuel for tiie pui pose from ^eme 
cmitignous htemtumt or baths 
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unhappy ciisis have invanably epoken. of him with tendemoBB aud lespect 
Be naa an honourable gentleman — a kind hearted man — and he bad once 
been a good soldier Hib personal courage has never been questioned 
Begardless of danger, and patient under trial, he ezpofied himself without 
reserve aud bore hia sufTeiiugs without complaining But disease bad bioken 
down his physicsl strength, and enfeebled his understanding He had 
almost lost the use of his limbs. Be oould not walk, he oould haidly nde 
The gout had onppled him la a manner that it wae painful to eontemplaia 
Yon oould not see nun engaged in the most oidmary concerns of peaceful 
life without an emotion ot lively compassion Ue was fit only for 
invalid establishment on the day of his aiiival in India It was a mockeiy 
to talk of hiB commanding a division oi the aimy in the Quietest distriet of 
'Hindostan But be was selected by Lord Auckland, against the advice of 
the Commandei-in Chief and the remonstrances of the Agra Governor to 
assume the command of that division of the army which of all others was 
most likely to be actively employed and which demanded theiefore the 
greatest amount of energy and activity in its commander Among the 
general officers of the Indian army were many able and energetic men 
with active limbs and clear understandings Ihere was one— ‘a cnpplo 
whose mental vigour much suffering had enfeebled and he was selected 
by the Governor General to command the arit^ m Afghanistan 
Ever since his amval at the head quarteis Laubul he had been in h» 
own words unlucky in the state bis health hiom the beginning of 
May to the beginning oi Ootobei he had been suffeung with little inter 
mission fiom fever and iheumatio gout Sometimes he bad been confined 
wholly to bis couoh at otheib he was enabled to go abroad in a palanquin 
Buiing one or two brief intorvals be Lad sufficiently recovered bis stiength 
to trust himself ou the back of a horse Be was in the enjoyment of one 
of these intervals — but expecting every day to lelinquish a burden which 
be was so ill able to beait*— when on tbe 2ud of Xovember whilst inject 
mg the Guards be had a very severe fall — the hoise falling upon him )■ 
and be was compelled to return to his quiuters Tiom that time though ho 
never spared himself it was painfully obvious that the Cauhul army wat, 
without a chief Ibe GoneraT was perpleiwed— bewildered He was utterly 
without resouToes of hie own A onsis bad come upon him, demanding 
the energies of a lolmst constitution and a vigoious undeistanding and it 
had found him with a frame almost paralysed by disease and a mind quite 
clouded by sufiering He bad little knowledge of the political condition of 
Afghanistan of the feelings of the people of the language they spoke or 
tha QQUutEy they inhabi ted . He was comneUed, theceOiire, ta rely inpiu tha 
lufotmatiou ot otbezs, and to seek the advice of those with whom he was 
associated Bo ououmstanoed the ablest and most confident general would 
have been guided by the counsels of the Biitish envoy But General 
Elphmstoue was guided by every mans counsels— geuei ally by the last 
speaker B— by captains and subal terns by any one wbo bad a plan to pro- 
pose orauykmdof advice to offer He was therefore m a constant state 
of oscillation now mehning tokens opinion now to another now deter 
mining upon a course of action ijow abandoning it the resolutions of one 
hour giving way befoie the doubts of its successor unul in the midst of 


* He had aent m a medical oerbflcate some time before and reoared permiSBiou 
to retain to Hmdostan. He was to have aocompanied the Env oy 

t Uemorandam foond among the effects of the late Major General Elphinstone 
C d, mhu own hand imtmg 
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these TaoiUtttiona the time to strike passed airay for ever, and the loss was 
not fo be retriered 

In saoh a oonjanotore there oould bare been no greater calamity than 
the feeble indeoiBion of the military commander Promptitude of action 
was the one thing demanded by the esigenmes of the occasion but, instead 
of promptitude of action there was nothing but bemtation and incertitude — 
long delays and small doings vonie than notbiDg*~paltry demonstrations 
looking as though they were expressly designed aa rerelations either of 
lamentable weakness or folly more lamentable still To the Enroy all this 
was miserably apparent It was apparent to the whole garrison It was 
not possible altogether to supersede the General Ha was willing with 
all his moompetency to serve bis country and there was no authority 
IB Afghanistan to removB him from his command But something ib» 
was thought might he done by associating with him m the command 
of the cantonment force an officer of a more robust frame and more 
energetic character Bfigadier Slielton was known to be an aeuve and 
a gallant soldier ATaou^bten counselled his recall from the Balia 
Hissar and the General bmiCTmg or perhaps only hoping that he would 
find a willing coa^utor in the Brigadier despatched a note to him with 
instructions to come into cantonment 

We have taken these passages at random, and senonsly think 
that they give a very four idea of the charioter of the work 
before us ^ but the most interesting portions of the book are 
so inseparably mixed up with their contexts, that wo have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to extract them. The 
chief value of the work resides m its undoubted authenticity 
Abnost every assertion la supported by authori^, quoted either 
m the text, mo margin, or the append , and the authorities so 
quoted are mostly original autnontiea Wo ore preduded 
from expressmg any opinion regardmg the literary merits 
of the work , hut we may express our belief that it has been 
undertaken and earned out m good faith, and that the author 
at least has a strong conviction that it contains nothmg at vari- 
ance with the truth. 
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Abi JX.'^SkdcIt of Matnam a, giving a hriff account of the 
ortgiN and hahtU ^ the Mairs , Vieir sidgugatton bg a SnUtk 
force i their civikzahon, and convernen into an mduetriotu pea~ 
ioniry With dei»cnphonB of vanous teorha of imgation *n Mear^ 
nara and Ajonr^ constructed to fcunhtate the operations of agn- 
tulture, and guard the district against drought and famine 
lUustiated with Mapsj IHans and Views By Lieut -Colonel C 
G Daouj Bengal Artillery, Superintendent Ajmr and 
Moarwara, and Commandant Matrvsara Local Battalion 
London 1850 

Where le Mairwara’ What kind of a country is it ? Why 
should a quarto>hook be published about it zatber than about 
hundreds of other districts ? Whosoever wishes a full and com- 
plete answer to these questions will find it in the volume be- 
ibre us. For those who will be batisfied with less than a full 
and complete answer^ but yet seek somewliat more mformation 
than IS furnished by Hamilton’s Gazetteer, we shall endeavour 
to make provision in the present article But our object will 
not be fully attamed, unless we con convert some of the seekers 
of a little mformation into seekers ot full information unless 
our readers be so pleased with the pre-gustation we intend to 
furnish them withal, that they will proceed with a whetted 
appetite to the peruoal of Colonel Dixon’s volume 

Having mentioned Hamilton, we may as well extract all that 
he tells us about the district m question we shall have an 
opwrtumty in the sequel of examining the accuracy of the 
jntormatioD that he afinrdfu 

" !Uabwab ( Marawa ) — A large and ancient division of the 
< Ajmir province, situated pnncip^ly between the 26 th and 28th 

* degrees of N latitude but in modem times better known 
' as the fiaja of Joudpur’s territories In former times the word 

* iVlarwar, as indudmg the town and fortress of Ajmir, became 

* almost anonymous with the name of tlie province. The word 
‘ Marawa signifies any dry desert soil, possibly from maru, 
‘ desert, and stholi, dry land, a region where one dies The 
‘ table-land or plateau of Marwar(H so irregularly mountainous 

* a country deserve such an l^ipellation) rises towards the South, 

* the Marwor range being prol^bly 1,000 feet above Mewar, and 

* some of the mountainous peaks 2,000 feet above that plain and 

* the valley of ^e Kerbudda The most elevated of the Abu 
' mountains, as indicated by the barometer, has been estimated 

* at .5,000 feet above the level of the sea, the summit produemg 

* European fruits and shrubs. This division of Kajputana has 
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< been possessed by the Rhatore tnbe for many ages^ and cou- 
' tarns ramj forts and 6troQg-holda» now mostly subject to 

* Joudpdr On mvest^tion^ the Misaaonanes found the 
« Lord’s Prayer m the hlarwar language contained twenty-eight 

* of the thirty-two words particumized in the Bengalese and 

* Hindustani specimens. 

* Besides the regular Hmdu and Muhammadan population^ this 

* district 18 partly occupied by savage and {uredatory races, who 

* IrequeniLy require the active intorierenoo oi the BniisU troops 
‘ stationed at N ussirabad One of these, ^Ihairs (a race rescin- 

* bhng the Bhils,) inhabit the Marwar hills, nam^ Mhairwara) 
‘ and have sven much trouble, both to their neighbours and to 

* the British functionaries m Bajputana. Their religion docs 

* not seem clearly ascertomed, hut the Brahnunicol and Muasul- 

* man induenoo is probably by this tune diffused among them 

* In 1820,itbecamenec6asarytomarchadeUchmentagainbtthem, 

* which captured HaMn, their prmcipal fortress, and routed 

* them from many of their strong-holdk Another turbulent and 
‘ thievish race are the Miius, hut m i^hat they dillLr from 
‘ Mhaurs, and from low-caste Hindus and Muhammadans, Bhils, 

* Gonds, Kuhs, Katties and other wild and predatory hill races, 
‘ has never been properly mvcsti^ted. In 1819 they al'«o were 

* driven out of their foitresses, and the whole country scoured, un- 

* til they submitted to the amicable arrangements dictated by the 
British Government It is oertamly desirable to ascertain what 

* peculiar circumstances hazeled to the superior barbarity of the 

* Mhairs and Minos scattered over the hiU country of barowy, 

* Joudpur, and Jeypur but it is likely they were as much sm- 

* ned against by the neighbourmg powers as they themselves sm- 
‘ ned, for, on British protection being notified to them in 1821, 

* many Bhils a.Tid Mmaa left their haunts among the billa and 

* settled m iheir former villages, and disciplined corps of these 

* robbers were established to enforce honesty among their nmgh- 
‘ hours. 

^ In 1811, the annual fall of ram, never abundant, failed in 

* Marwar, which, m addition to t^ desolation caused by clouds 
‘ of locusts, drove the inhabitants of that unfoz^unate oountiy 
‘ for subsistence into the centre of Gujerat Mise^ still pursued 
‘ them, for in 1812 Gnjerat also sxpencnced a failure of lain, 

* and consequent scamty, which soon reduced the already half- 

* starved emigrants to a most deplorable condition , yet they 
' most unaccountably declined employment when tendered, even 

* With the prospect of death as the coniieiiueuce of their refusaL 
‘ The vicmity of every large town m Gujemt wa« then crowded 

* with these wretched creatures, infirm, dying, dead, and half 
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' eaten by dogs, who acquired an unnatural degree of ferocity 

* from liAYing so long fed on human bodies. Even the distmction 

* of caste was at length forgotten, and theBrahnun was seen B elling 

* his wife for two ox three rupees to such as would rooeiTe her , 

* at Baroda, the Guicowar a capital, the weekly return of Mair- 
‘ wara bunals exceeded 500 bodies Much was done by native 

* chanty, large subscnptions were raised, aided by a liberal sum 

* from the Baroda Government , but all was unavailing, the ex-* 

* tent of the calamity exceeded the human power ot efficient 

* alleviation. In the mean time the unfortunate emigrants spread 

* themselves over the Gujerat province, from the Gulph of Cutch 

* to Surat, and in many instances to Bombay , and there is reason 
‘ to believe, that of the whole mass, not one m an hundred 
‘ ever returned w ithin the limits of his nativ e province — Publish- 
‘ ed MS Documents^ Major Comoe, 

The Mairwara of Colonel Dixon, however, is not co-extensive 
with the Marwara of Hamilton The former is but the eastern 
portion of the latter, as is evident from the first sentence of the 
work before us — The tract of country known by tlie name 
of Mairwara forms a portion of the Araoala chain of hiUs, run- 
ning from Giijerat to within a few miles of Delhi It is bound- 
ed by Ajmir to the north, and separates Mey war on the east 
from j^larwar on the west to the south are the hill possessions 
oi Mey war” The distnct is about 100 miles long, and its 
breadtn varies from three or four to about twenty-five miles. 
Such IS the country where one of the most interesting expen- 
menta of modem times has been tried — the experiment of con- 
vertmg a race of marauding barbanans into an industnous 
peasantry That this experiment has been to a very great de- 
gree successful, we thmk there can be no reasonable doubt, 
although some may be inclined to suppose that the cou/eur-de- 
^ose tinge that Colonel Dixon throws over the picture is partly 
refiectcu from his own kmdly feelings towards a people for 
whom he has done so much, and a country which it h^ been 
bis high honour so signally to benefit. 

It cannot be unmteresting to any of our readers to be made 
acquainted wilb the process, by which the conversion has been 
effected of a people from barbarism to civilization, and ot a 
countiy from a virtual desertanto a fertile land, and our purpose 
IB to lay before our readers 80 *nrach of Colonel Dixon’s narrative 
in a condensed form as may suffice to give them a general idea 
of the methods by which so salutary a reform has been effected 
Up to thirty years ago, the Mans were neither more nor less 
than a large commuiuty of free-booters They consisted mainly 
ot fugitives from justice, oi from rehgious persecution, or 
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political jealousy, m the ncigbbounng states, and of the doscen- 
tets of Buch fugitives. As m the cose of old Rome, eo ex 
fimtimis uopulxs turba omms sme discnmmc, liber an servus 
csset, avi^ novarum rerum perfugit and as in the case of Rome 
also, this race was more distinguibh^ by a love of bojd adven- 
ture than by a taste for the peaceful pursuits of pastoral or 
agricultural bfe Our author institutes a comparison between 
the Mairs and the Highlanders of Scotland, in the days when they 
were m the habit of “lifting** the cattle and goods of their low- 
land neighbours m a gentlemanly way , — and in some respects^ 
no doubt, the paralld holds good , the Highlanders “ lifted” and 
the Mairs “ lifted,” but we do not know that the Scotch High- 
landers ever acted in this matter m a national capacity C Ian 
went to war with clan, in consequence of some feud, and the 
MCtonoua clan plundered the vanquished , yea, it is not impro- 
bable that the desire of booty might occasumolly be a concomi- 
tant inducement to undertake a war, but we do not think 
that it generally, or ever, constituted the professed ccuus belli 
The men who habitually robbed, and leiied black mail upon 
Iheir louland neighbours, were probably under the protection 
of the chieftains, but we are not aware that robbing was ever 
followed as a profession by chieftains and their clans as such 
Whereas all tms seems to have been the case with the Mairs. 
They were merdy a band of robbers. The tie that hound them 
together was purdy a predatorial one , they were associated for 
no other purpose than that of plundering And they plunder- 
ed merely and confessedly for the sake or plundering , thoj did 
not go to war on points of honour or national concern, and then 
take, as a not ungrateful accident, the booty that might fall into 
their hands, but they went forth to rob for their livelihood 
u herever they could find it , “ but they never hod recourse to 
arms, except in cases of resistance and dire necessity ” Our 
readers may differ m their estimate of the difttinction that we 
have endeavoured to point out , but we think that a real diffcr- 
onee did exist, and tmit it was but fair to state it 

The different Tia-tiona and tribes of Biyputs could not be 
expected to surrender themsehes quietly as the victims of 
these depredations , and accordingly they made frequent incur- 
sions into their territories, bothJSvith the view of inihcting 
vengeance on account of deprc5ation-» committed, and of rc- 
clamung cnminala who had fled to this asylum But the 
Mans m their mmin tain fastnesses laughed tbcir iniaders to 
scorn , and although a village might now and then, be burnt and 
a few of the weakest might be sailed, yet they never suffered 
any material injuiy or permanent subjugation , and it seemed 
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that (ihey ought have taken up the language of the Scottish 
clans, to whom we have endeavoured to shew that they did not 
bear so striking a resemblanoe as our author supposes — 

I>t them hunt ns with hoonda and pursue us «ith beaglee, 

Gi>c onx TO(^ to the fames snd our fesh to the et^Ies 
While there s learee in the forest or fouii on the mcr 
Maegregor despite them shall flonnih for ever 

And so, in all human probability, it would have been, had not 
other antagonists been brought into the field against them 
than the neighbouring Bajput tnbea In contending with 
'these tribes, it was bravery agamst bravery The IVIairs were 
as brave as iheir opponents, and had the inestimable advanta^ 
of situation on their side They could not therefore have been 
subdued It was a different case altogether, when Britibh dis- 
cipline was arrayed against them 

It was about 1819 or 1820, that the spread of our conquests 
brought us into close neighbourhood with the Mairs , and we 
did not more than half like their ways Various httle expedi- 
tions were sent against them , some of their villages were burnt, 
and some of their forts were levelled A treaty was entered 
into, the breach of which gave us good reason for setting in 
earnest about the subjugation of the province. The expedition, 
under the command of Colonel Maxwell, was crowned with 
complete success , m the course of three months, the marauders 
were entirely subdued, and, during the thirty years that ha\e 
elapsed smee 1821, they have given no disturbance to their 
neighbours, but have been the more or less willing subjects of 
that experiment, which it is the object of the work before us to 
detaiL 

The experiment m question was commenced under the aus- 
pices of Colonel Hall, who seems to have succeeded verv soon 
in breaking the neck of some of the more glaringly barbarous 
customs that had prevailed amongst the hlairs. This will ap- 
pear from the following extract from a report by that officer, of 
date the Slst July, 1827 — 

Psra. A ^It la most satu&ctory to be able to report the complete and vedun 
toiy abobtion of the two revolfcii^ ensttyms— female infknticide and the sale of 
women. Both enmes were closdy oonneebed haTiQg bad their wigm m the heayy 
expense attending msmago contrwts. The suns were pavable by the male side, 
wiere nnalterabile cipial for the nch and poor without any abatemont whatever m 
favour of ^ latter Wbai first estaUI^ed the payment u ankaown bat it was 
80 Bacrrd inviolalde and even a partial denation so diegiacefhl, that the most ne 
eessiitoas of the tnbe would not mcor the unputatioiL 

6 Hence arose as decided a n^ht over the penons of women as over cattle or 
other proper^ Tb^ were inhented and disposed of accordingly to the extent 
even of sons sdling fiieir own mothers. 

t Hence also aioee m&nticida The snins payable were beyond the means of 
ao many, that dimgbtora necossanlv remsonied on hand after maturity entailed un 
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inonil [iiomortol ’‘j iltsgrarc nnd thus entailed a necessity fur all female progeny 
lieromin^ ncbimB to thcur family Uonour 

8 On the ostabliflhment of ^tish role, both evils praduallv dimiaished Fe 
males were not allowed to be transferred except for cotuugal purposes, their con 
sent was to lie obtained, and diiOiT choice consulted kmd liuinano treatment was 
enforced and tho whole system of considering them as mere cattle was discouraged 
withoal any mdicaiion bowever of intcrtcronce with the n^t of propeny so fong 
existing 

9 Female mfanticide was at once prohibited and though many no doubt 
still fell secrot aorrificea from the great &Libty of undetected destruction yet tfae 
danger aided by impiOTod feelmg oncreased the survivors w consideral ly ns to 
fuTco upon the Mairs a dire sense of the root of the evil, and agonoral wish for its 
romovtu, by a redaction of the regulated sum of contract but thu?y wore avetw, 
indeed dedued their inalnlitv to alter the long established sacred custom them 
■jclvos and earnestly entreated it might be eflfected bv an order of authoijty binding 
all to ubodienoe by heavy penalties. This was promised in a general way in case 
of ncceshity hut ns thctc were many points to bo "ettlcd and it was dcsiralile to 
«M-main the general feelmg with nccnracy as well as to avoid interference, if pos 
Sibley a general ^lanchayat was strongly urged nUier to decide tlie matter or at ail 
Licnts, aid in the framing of appropnate regulation* 

10 After the lapse m a few mouths allowed for consideratioii the whole was 
settled m public panchayat and its resolntions were eontirmed without the shghtest 
alteration so that the proceedings onginiittal witli, an d h ii c been enmed thrun^ h by 
IIiC inhabitants themsmes nor has tliere been a single potiuon against it either 
]iendmg or snhsoqacnt to adjustment 

11 riicy have lowered the stun pavahle on mamage eontmctu, aboltthod nil 
right of Buliscqneiit sale and fixed a yuars imprisonmont, or 200 rupees fine, with 
exclusion himn caste as the punu-hmunt fur deviation 

If we did not foci the necessity of hurrying on, we 
should gladly loiter for a little space, and moralize O'vcr this 
extract. We do not remember to hare met with so consiS' 
tent a canying out of the pnnciple involved in the pur- 
chase of wives, as is implied in the vesting of the property 
thus acquired in the son, as the natural heir of his father, 
and the consequent nght inherent in the son to sell his 
own mother' We pee also the innate and apparently inera- 
dicable tendency of the Asiatic mind to look to and lean 
upon the Government m all things Perhaps this feehng attains 
its culminating point m Bengal , but it exists all over ihc Past 
The idea never seems to have struck these llllairs, who a few 
^ears before had no Govenunent at all, that they could do any 
thing in the matter unless the Government compelled them 
The result of the measure furnishes a good illustration of the 
demand and supply pnnciple, or at least of a very moderate 
“ protection ” r ormerly, when wwes were subject to a prohi- 
bitory duty, the great majority of the people could not indulge 
in the luxury, and consequently the article was a drug in the 
market, and had to be destroyed — now, however, when the price 
18 lowered to 153 nipees, the "consunung class” is so greatly 
extended, that the demand is equal to the supply it is found to 
be a good thing to have a large stock of this once nnmarket- 
ahle commodity Small profits and a ready sale axe found to 

M 1 
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be^ m this case as m others, the soul of business. After all, this 
whole matter does not furnish a very exalted tigw of the dig- 
nity of our nature , such tbrngs could scarcely have been done, 
had humanity been precisely such as some choose to repre- 
sent It. Our pages have already been the vehicle of a fall dis- 
cussion of the whole q^uestion of female infanticide, its causes, 
and the manner m which its abolition haa been effected by 
British influence and authonfy judiciously applied. We shall 
not therefore enter upon fhe matter here, but content ourselves 
with the exprebsion of the feelmg of gratitude and honest pnde, 
that must be shared by every Briton, m contemplation of the 
fact, that, wherever the influence of our nation extends, m- 
fan^de and other such horbanties give way before it. 

One very important mstrumentahty m enecting the civiliza- 
tion of this district was the formation of a local corps. Perhaps 
Colonel Dixon somewhat over-estimates the influence of this 
I step but there can be no doubt that its influence has 
been very considerabla The good effects that are consider- 
ed to have resulted are thus briefly summed up by Colo- 
nel Hall — “The corps has contributed materially towards 
‘ reforming the Mair population. The regularity of conduct, 

* punctual discharge of duty, cleanhnese and unqualified 

* submission required, the good faith observed m all trans- 

* actions , the congenial sub^stence offered to many, the fuU 

* confidence repose, and the kind treatment shewn, could not 
‘ fail of foncibatory effect, besides, on the other hand, its being 
‘ a body for coercion, which, the population must have been 
‘ well con\mccd, was fully qualified, from bravery, fidehty and 
‘ local Imofwlcd^, to inflict ample pumsbimeirt, Bbould the 
‘ neces^ty be imposed ■* 

Wc fear many of our readers will be astonished at the idea 
of improving young men by converting them into soldiers, and 
of improving the inhabitants of a district by stationmg soldiers 
among them We fear it is a flict that this is not the result of 
converting our Enghsh peasantry mto soldiers, or the effect of 
quartering an English regiment in the midst of an En^Ush dis- 
trict Is this because the standard of military morcUe is below 
that of the English peasantry, and above that of the Mairs, so 
that the former must be depre^iaed, and the latter elevated, m 
order to reach it ? This would be a comparatively satisfactory 
view of the matter , but we fear that it is not admissible to 
such an extent as to account for the whole phenomena. But if 
It were so, it would only shew that there is no reason why the 
moifah of the ranks of an army should be lower than that of the 
people , and the feet, that m the ranks of the British army it 
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IS admitted to be lower than m the ranks of the Bntish peo- 
ple, indicates that there is somethinff greatly wron^ m the me- 
thod of enbstment and m the discimne of the Bntish army It 
IS very ftir from our wish to deny that there are, m all ranks of 
that army, men possessed of every good and noble quality , 
but it IB impossible to shut our eyes to the &ct that far gi^ter 
numbers are possessed of no good quahty at all as men Doubt- 
less a considerable improvement has been effected smce the 
days when Cowper descnbed the influence of militia-soldienug 
on an agricultural mpulation, but we fear that the pictul% 
which he draws is but too like to what occurs in number- 
less cases every year , — 

The clown the child of natnxe without guile, 

Blessed with an infant s ignozanco of all 
But bis own Bimjde pleasures now and then 
A wrestiing mat^ a foot race, or & &ir 
Is ballottod and trembles at the news 
SSfaeepish he doifs his hat and mumbling swears 
A bible’Oath to be whatc cr they please, 

To do he knows not what. The task performed 
That iDstanl he liecomcs the sergeant s ctun 
His pupil, and hu> torment and bis jest. 

His awkward gait his introieitcd toes, 

Bent knees, round sbouldcia, and defected look^. 

Procure him many a cune Bv slow degreor- 
Unapt to Icurn and formed of stubborn stud 
^ yet, slow degrees, puts off himself 
Grows conscious of a change^ and likes it wOl 
He stands erect ; his ^oudi becomes a walk 
He steps right onward martial m his air 
His fom uid moiement u as snuut aboic 
As meal and larded locks can moke him wears 
His liat or his plumed helmet, with a grace 
And hie three ycai% of sbLdii.rfahip ex]>ued 
Returns mdignant to the slighted plough. 

He hates the field m which no fiib or dniin 
Attends him drives his (.uttle to a march 
And sighs for the smart comrades he has lefi 
Tworo well if hia exterior change were all — 

But, with his clumsy pml, the wretch has lost 
His Ignorance and harmless manners too 
To swear to game, to dnnk to shew at home 
^ lewdness, idleness^ and sabbath-breach 
Ine great proficieniy he made abroad 
To astonish and to gnevc his gumg friends 
To break some maiden s and & mother s heart 
To be a pest where he was usqjul once,— 

Are his sole aim, and all hil glory now 

This, we fear, is but too fiuthful a picture oveu of things as 
they are to this day m our regular anuy And grievously is it to 
be lamented that such a state of things should continue. B^ow 
It 18 dafPerent with our sepoy regiments m India. These men, 
on becoming soldiers, do not cease to be men They retain, tu 
&r greater extent than our Britiidi soldiers do, their con- 
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nexion witli their families and with their native dislncte, and 
are less thrown loose from the social restraints of family and 
neighbourhood Surely^ something might be done to raise our 
army m public estimabouj to make employment in it the ob- 
ject of desire to respectable industrious mciij instead of its 
beiD^ the last resource of the idle and the dissipated, the last 
step in the downward career of profligacy and dissipation We 
should be more glad than we can express, could we be oon- 
vmced that the idea, we entertain on iiua pomt, ts not correct , 
but if it be conect, surely it behoves the nation to set reso- 
lutely about the device and the application of a remedy It is 
not impossible that good hmts might be derived from the his- 
^ tory of our Indian native army, and of the irregular local batta- 
' lions, that constitute no unimportant element of that army 
There can be no doubt that the Mairwara battalion has proved 
a school in which the IMairs have learned industry and regulari- 
ty , and that the discharged soldiers ha^ e returned to their 
villages to set an example to their neighbours, and to diffuse 
su(di a feeling of respect for the service, as to secure the 
enlistment of the most active and respectable of the people 
Nor have the direct services of the corps been of little avail in 
preservmg the peace, and m breaking up bands of depredators. 

The pnnciiial steps, however, that have been achieved in the 
inarch of civilization, relate to ^c administration of justice, and 
the improvement of agriculture. The transition from 

Tlie good old mle, the simple plan,, 

That he shall take who hab the power 
While they bhall kuep who caa — 

to the regular administration of even-handed jofatice, and the 
protection, by the power of the whole, of the right of each indi- 
vidual, may be regarded as the most important step m the pro- 
gress of a people barbarism to humanity AVc beheve it 
might be demonstrated that no nation ever yet effected this 
substitution of law, the force of the whole, for violence, the 
force of the few, by the mere development of prmciples ah zw- 
tra, external aid has ever been necessary, and that aid has 
generally, though not always, been aflbrd^ by conquerors to 
the vanquished The usual^cnmes that prevailed amongst this 
people before their subjugatieur and their rude attempts at the 
adii^istration of justice, were similar to the crimes and the 
punishments that have prevailed among all nations in a like state 
of advancement. These are briefly but deaily described in the 
following passage — 

Bumre entering on a detail of the agncultnial imjffovements, which for some 
paet have been progresung so rapidlv and BymematiciUly thrm^hemt the Mau 
vyiua tiact il i& proiiei to take a caiouii retiew of the mode in which josttco w is 
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{ulnamiitoted ihu wild people * • ♦ Phor to their subjugation, the swotd too 
tiequtnfly deetdod dibuutcs and repaid iiyunea JSiveiy mao stood on lua own 
strongib or that of hislundred ‘ue most prolihc coarse of qaaiid ua« the ab 
ductimi of aomen of one clan people belonging to another or on account of a 
breach of promise of mamace. ]ji the formu case, whole and that 
were on fiiendly terms niih it, wonld espouse the qaarrel as their own Soil 
ous encounters would occaaioEdlly take place and as loss ot life eftaued leads 
were generated which were banded down to postentj as an hur-loom Another 
mode m odoptirai with them, where the sword was not chosen at, the aiLitcr 
was rccouiMC to ^Dij a species of ordeal to which the culpiit was subnutted 
ibis consisted m dirustizig the naked hand mto a vc »el filled with boiling oil, or in 
taking up a red hot shot with the hand Supcrstitiun, with its taisc plulosophj h'ld 
taught them that innocence would protect the culpnt feom uynry h oui scalding 
or trom hnrmng hot mm That tlm mdcal was e!\er put to trial no proof exists 
although the pc^e fasTe frequently been pressed to shew one solitaiy uittaiKe of its 
use btiU in the virtue of tins remedv as a test for giult oi umueenu all hold a 
firm bUiei Although they have been told of the feUaej of this doetrini and that 
neither innocence nor anv human agency can pro out fleah from burning when 
bron^ht into contact with fire still th^ chng to the bdicf of their foiefaitheis uiid 
< onsider the Oij the only true and unpartul mode of oilutroixLcnL riuB sujHjwti 
tion like that of witchcraft, will Iom its bold on the imiids of the jioople as educa 
lion <>jiroads its infinencc, and thej commenee dunking fer themseivea 

Another mode of ohsonance, m view to sati<dy cloirnaDt^ w ib to pUco money or 
propert} within a temple oi other holj spot where the ludividual concerned would 
help hunacif as feur as his omuiciQDee saneuoued On some oceasions the dispute 
w IS decided by one or <^r party taking an oodi, under the pioiiauni that weit 
the sweanng part} to snfier qua nusfbttuiie, death m his kioiih or loss ot i atUe 
or piopcrtv withm a stated number of dayv hib oath was null and void and his case 
lost Xhoec wero tho common loodcs oliserved in the adimnistration of justice 
J aucluyat maj on some 0 €Uiaion% have liocn einpk^od but it wa rarelj rcjuat 
ed to from the eireumstonce of there bcitig no means, m the i eisun o] suiierior 
luthont} to euferce its decision 

It lb not surpnBing that the religious instinct, without the 
enlightenment and guidance which revelation alone uumilieci m 
bufiicient measure, should have led all nations to buicvo m 
01 deals. 

11 there s a powei above ns — (and that there is all natuic cues aloud 

Through all her works) — ^hc most diheht in virtue 

And that which he delights m must be liaiipy 

It 18 the natural and sound condusion, which men in all agcvi 
and m all countnes, have amved at, and it is not surpribing that 
in their ignorance they should have mummed that the supreme 
power must indicate his delight in virtue, and confer happiness 
upon the virtuous and punishment upon the vicious, in some 
definite form of man’s prescription, as by rendering the one in- 
sensible to pain, and leaving the ptfcer susceptible of its utmost 
intensity It required a Divme teacher to unfold that subbme 
pl^osophy,m virtue of which, as Lord Bacon tersely expresses 
it, “ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament,” as of an 
inferior and comparativdy carnal dispensation, “ but adversity 
lb the blesfemg of the New ” It is therefore not at all surnnsiug, 
thut tho trial by oidcal bhould have found a place m the cn- 
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nunai code of every ziation at a certain stage of its progress 
but it certainly does excite wonder^ that m resMct of one parti- 
cular crime, ibe ordinary form of ordeal should have been com- 
pletely reversed, as it seems to have been, by every nation on 
the earth, excepting that one which received its laws direct from 
heaven. The idea of the ordeal m ordinary cases is, that the 
innocent will escape, and the guilty be at once detected and 
punished. But in the case of witchcraft, it eeems to have been 
uniformly the practice of men to subject the accused to an 
a ordeal, whose idea was, that the guilty should be detected by 
hiB freedom from punishment, and the innocent vindicated by 
hifl suffering the pumslmmt in its full force In our own 
country this was done in many ways, but, especially, by throw- 
ing the suspected person into a pool of water, with the con- 
viction that if were innocent, she would he drowned, and 
that, if she were guilty, she would float, and be brought out for 
punishment The same principle was adopted by the Mairs. 
** The Mairs” (sajrs our author) « were wont to entertain the ful- 
‘ lest belief in witchcraft A woman suspected of exercising this 

* power was submitted to the ordeal of having red pepper apphed 
' to her eyes. On this application exciting acute pam, slm was 

* considered as guiltlesB of the accusation, othcnvise she was a 

* uitdi.” 

IVe must give at length the account of the introduction of tml 
by Panchayat, as it contains many points of peculiar interest — 

W/th ound^es, a reoouise to thu eaqtedient (the Fanch^at), haa hoen attended 
with the moet satisfactoiy results In all cases having rdfcrence to the shdaction 
of women breach of momiae of marriage, claim to huid, settlement of botmdarj 
dwijm1*a, tramMCsaes m foojdaaet —in a woid^m attmattow xA compianite tjfwKo^ 
sustained or injury donB,^^th exception of higher cases of crime, the P&nchayat is the 
chief lastmment employed in the distnbation of justice among this primitive people. 

* It miw be deemed by amue to bo not a little remarkable that the ordeal waa al 
lowed in the Jewish code in only one apecia] case (Sec Xiimb V ) Into that code it 
was Introduced by Divme wpomtment^ cuid therefore was altogether free from the 
ohjectron to whiob it is liable In every other easo The objection to it m these cases Is 
nmply that God has never souf that ue will make manifeit the innocent and the guilty 
rei^octivelv by the different effects that the ordeal shall produce upon them and 
therefore men. have no right to dictate to Him, and aasome teat hg w&i do so Under 
the Jewish dispensation however ho didpromise that ho wonld thus distmgulsh 
between the innocent and the guilty The ooznmentatorB on the laws of Moses 
do not appear to have noticed a dusUnotion that aeems to oa veiy worth; of notico, 
between the ordeal as employed by <he Gentile nations and the ordeal presunbed 
to the Jews The former seem to hstrt^ mrariably consisted in subjecting the sus- 
pected person to trials^ the noAfro/ effect of which would be death or other severe 
Injury on tee aasumption. teat lanocence would be manifrsted % a ^^al inter 
position of the ddiy The water of jealousy” on the other band was nahtndly 
hannless, and only made harmful by a specuii interpoaitiott of the deity fbr the 
detection of the gmity This stnkos os as a verv remarkable mdication of the com- 
paratlvely mild genlna of the klosak code whtdh wc bdlieve can only be aoconnted 
for b> reference to its divme ongin Granting that olteer system wonld equally inspire 
toe guilty with terrm: it is imucoesaary topomt out with how much eonfldanoe the one 
system imdwite how oinoh natural few the other must have intpmd the inoooent 
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Iho following » tlie ordmaiy course of prooedmo ^the complamant presents 
A wiittcn petition in Urdu, m whuh is [arc] embodied the particnlan of his gner- 
ance At the dose of his complaint, hecacpiusca his w]]lingnfi% or othenii«e, 
to haie bis ease settled by Fanchai at An order is then passed for thv. attendance 
of die defendant On his appoanng the compLunc is eiLplainod to him, whem he 
deli>erB ui a oountei statement sifcnilMiip at the same time bj what modu he 
wishes to be tried Kiould each desire a Panchaiat, each names hurrespectiio 
arbitrators the number of whom is ahmo limited by the pleasure of tht contending 
parties Sometimea the iniy omsiats ot cwelie membcis on each sidoL Oenerally 
speakmg on the score oS. econoniy each side nstneta its quota to three or four 
munbers Objections to membeis, on account of nearness of km or on other 
reasonable groands ore allowed, and substitutes are named to sopj^ the place 
those cballeugod and rejected The complauiaiit and defendant thui enter into cn 
gsgementt to abide b> the detaswm of tho Panchajat except m cast of disapproval, 
bi paying a stated hue to the Got eminent, where a new trial i ahoned In like 
manner tho arbilntors bind tliamselics ^ engagements to do strict and impartial 
jubticc m the case snbmitced to then deciMOn in failure thereof, a stated sutu i-» 
forfeited All prtlmunancs hiving been anangod, the caK. comes under mvcstiga 
uon hAcb party findji its arbitrators in food, which vanes m quality ai cording 
to the means of the parties On die domuon of the case, the expense devolves ou 
tht losing Bide As the Eldera are due^ selected iiom thur rospoctability and 
mfeiTed knowledge of nght^ for this duty dela> in coming to a deciuon iii not 
unusual influenMd perhaps, by tho cucamstanct that they arc. found m food whilst 
engaged in <>ach investigations Peelings of piidt, and the imagined honmr of tlieir 
(Ian more frequontlv induce delaj where nuttcra between two oppo«ite septs me 
under discussion Panchavats have ttken a month or five weeks to con<iider the 
qiiesmoiu at isaue Having at length come to a decision, their opimon, retorded in 
wntiug, » read and explained to the comploinint and defendant who appiovc or 
dibuppruvc of the decree of tlie Punch, according as their fedings prompt thuo. 
Ihe decision generally speaking is unanimous. When otherwise the opinion 
of thiec fourths of the members is neceosary to make their demcc binding Al 
^ongh dissentients ore at libcr^ on paving the stipulated fine;, regal it^ with 
rcflienoc to the largeness of die case it isvnc to demand a fh.<h tnal this priyilege 
IS Rwelj elauned. The bfairs, when allowed time fur oonsuleiation, are open to 
reason and they wall know when there is a large majon^ oppuied to them 
o( gent reasons exist for this decision the more pazticuliirly as their own irbi trac- 
tors, or a portion of them, have so decided the ease The supenntenilcnt will 
gencraUj know where the decbioa of a Punrh is not consonant with the uva^eS of 
the people His explanation is rccuved wiUuiglv bj the ubicratois^ when any 
deviation from common usage is pointed out *n them In this wav bv observing 
temperate ooncihitorv tnmtonahls tho luij i slight modification of then de lu not 
iinfieiiuently has the desiraf-ie effect of bnugniB louiid a liazinamoh on botii sides 
Bv eonstitnting tho Panchavat the tnbimal to which complaints arc submitted 
for 'nquirv and decision, «evQral important adianta^s are attuned The dekn 
(Unt aietiied thur own peers and thus the admiiuBtiauon of ]Ubbec xv vutually 
l^laced in the hands of the eldcrn, subject of conrso to modifoation and impcuve- 
meut by the supermteadent Parties, who ate di s inched aie aware tlieu r i<ie8 
have been decided by then friends and dmsinien and that, amongst themsolvca, 
tlicre IS no tnbunal whose deaoe u mure to be ]e<>peeied or more landing tluui 
that of their own brethren iii taste Agamst the ruling anthonties no grounds of 
displwsiux con eMSt for ill thev have to do,iiithe eiseis to satisfy thenistlvcB 
that matters are tondueted with regulintt fcmper and justice Tt is a strong 
argument m favor of this s stem of dispcu ii^ justice, th it duntig the best tweiitj- 
Bix years the period of our rule in Maimara, no appeal has been made bejond 
the supenntendent of t^ diatnct 

A cntical eye, and especially a lawyei 6 , will see at a gldnce 
tliat the system thus detailed is far from being theoretically 
perfect, but it is admirably adapted to the condition of the 
people among whom it is estabb^ed , and its working shews 
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that a better system could not have been devised, ^nd 
although Bome may be in horror at the idea of a wople, who 
have no oouneel, no retainers, no demurrers, no rules Nisi, no 
chancery cases or suits in equity, draggmg iheir slow length 
through ledious years of harrowing uncertomty and accumulating 
fees — wo tbmk, for our own part, it may be possible for people, 
who have not yet attamed a taste for the luxunos of htigation, to 
exist in a country, where a lawsuit is never protracted beyond 
a memth orhve weelsjs. Their pleasures may be less exquisite 
than those of their more refined neighbours, but they arc suited 
to their capacities 

At the nsk of being charged with a Gothic disregard of time- 
honored institutions, and with setting at nought the wisdom 
of our ancestors,’’ we must be allowed to express our cordial 
approval of that part of the system which docs not make ab- 
solute unanimity in the Fanchayat essential to the pronouncing 
of a verdict. Independently of the heresy of not prefcning 
things as they arc to thmgs as they might by any possibility be, 
we are aware, lhat in stating the opinion, that the system adopt- 
ed in the IV^irwara code is better th^ that of the English 
system, we run counter to the opimon of some very high authon 
ties, who vindicate the latter system on abstract principles, as the 
best system m itself, without reference to its bemg or not bemg 
the riue existing m any particular country Of those authorities, 
one of the highest is ^ Arago, who some years ago made use 
of an argument on this subject which w e may be allowed to 
quote, as the subject, though mcidentally introduced at present, 
IS so important as to warrant a digression. “ If a verdict is 
‘ resolved on” (says M Ara^) “ by ten men out of twelve, there 

* IS a greater probabihty that it will be a correct verdict, than 

* if it had been pronounced by seven out of twelve. The degree 

* of certainty of a judgment is m durect pixmortion to the 

* number of judges who have dehvered it. If you take the 
‘ hypothesis that the verdict of a jury be decided by a ma- 
‘ jority of seven against five, as this bill proposes, you wiU 

* find the result of your calculation to be a fearful one — the 

* chances of error, m such a ease, are in the propartum tf one to 
' four I cannot go through all the calculations before you , 
*• but I assure you they wenc formed in the most conscicntions 

* manner, on mathematical principles, and they are supported by 
‘ the authority of Condorcet, Condillac, Laplace, and all who 

* are versed m the science of calculating probabilities. But 

* let us admit that the jury’s error maybe as often in fiivour of 
the prisoner as against lum, so that matead of the proportion 

‘ of onu to four, let us suppose that the probability of error to 
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' his prejudice, if the abeolute majority be se\en against five, 

* IS one to eight, or even one to ten We shall then have it 

* rigorously and mathematically demonstrated, that, among the 

* men led to execution, there is one m ten toko is innocent ” 

We shrink from the idea of dissenting, m a mathematical 
question, from the decision of M. Arago, even although he were 
not badied, as he says he is, by Condorcct, Condillac, Laplace, 
and all other investigators of the doctrines of probabiL'^ But 
indeed the mathematical part is all right enough It is the 
assumption, on which the mathematics are brought to bear, tha( 
we believe to be erroneous. The assumption is that each mem- 
ber of the jury is equally hkely to form a right or a wrong 
judgment This granted, it will follow, just asM Amgo says, 
that the chances are as one to four, that a judgment pro- 
nounced by seven votes against five will be erroneous But 
this, we venture to assert, no one will be disposed to grant, who 
considers that it is not uponopmions, but upon facts, that juncs 
are rc(|uired to pronounce The question being put to a 
body ot intelligent men, whether this man did this thing, wc 
cannot hesitate to say that the probabilities are vastly in favour 
of their giving a conect answer when clear evidence is brought 
before them Now suppose the probability of each man being 
in error to be one in 10, then the chance of an erroneous 
verdict, debvered by 7 votes against 5, will be only one in 100, 
and the chance of a man being unjustly condemned will be one 
in 200 « Tell me,” (says Dr lArdner, m reference to this 

‘ very question), « how many times per cent a given man will be 

* wrong in his judgment, and I can tell you exactly, positively, 

* and mathematically, how much more likely a unanimous jury 

* (not starved) is to nave arrived at a true decision, than another 

* in which the voices are 8 to 4 But that does not put me ono 

* step nearer to ascertaining what is the per-centage of erroneous 

* conclusions in the judgments of a single mdividua] ” Clearly 
not , — and we are convinced that wc are far nearer the mark in 
assuming 10 per cent, than '^L Arago in assuming 60 per cent , 
as the proportion of erroneous conclusions by individuals of 
ordinary intelligence as to matters of iact But the glaring 
fallacy of IVL Arago’s aigument consists in his tacitly assuming 
that a jury, which can ani\e at # verdict where se\en of its 
members are of one opinion and the other five of the contrary 
opinion, will always return its verdicts on such a bare majority * 

* Sines this was written we have conBolted the elaborate article on Probability by 
Mr Galloway, m tbe eeventii edition of the JEnq/eiopadia BrUamwa, and are 
glad to find that the reaulb of calculation founded on the beat data doee not — very 
widely diffpr from the anppofiition that we have made The general result la, that 
“ out of 11& vardieta, reapeetmg which we know nothing else than that aeven at leant 
« of the juiy concuned in finding the acciued guilt} we may ei{K ct one to be wruug 
or that one person out of llfi, so condemned, will be innocent 
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The deiectne and pnnitnc systems adopted in Mairwam 
seem equallj simple and judicious with the judicial system 
L\ery man is his own ihiei>detector 

A person haMng lost his bullocks or bnffaloeSi proceeds from viUsge to Tilla^ 
111 quest of mfrirmatioD hoi mg sluug a handi,’’ that u a collar of ulvcr about 
his neck. As this ornament js only ts om 1^ women the fact of ita being slang round 
the neck of a man mdicatee at once that he has lost some proper^^ and has come 
in search of informatioia regarding u be ^en {nroceeds to offer die hus^ or a 
pe^.nnu^ry reward to any one who will discover the offender and point out the 
cattle or propertv TravoUing thus from nllago to nlla^ Ins tronble is at length 
repaid by some of the acquaintances of the calpnt, or occasionally one of the culpnts, 
coming forward aa an. informer The owner goes to the place indicated^ and, in the 
instance of cattle, he strokes them down the back m virtoe [token ?J of recogm 
tion or m the case of other property he makes known bis right to it to the head 
of the Yiilagc Provided with inll infomiation ho proceeds to the nearest Thana, 
and has the paiticularB of the stoiy embodied in s petition to be sent up to 
< the aufrionticF In the meantime the pdioe proceed to the apprehension of the 
delmqucnts who, with the stolen catde or propertv and plantift arc at once for 
warded to the sapenDtendenc Thu informer is rardy (ff ever [never] confronted 
With the d^qnunt nor is this requisite i for W know's the particnlara of the 
I robbery have been folly disclosed and that denial, mvolvmg the trouble of proof 
would enhance bis pniushment. Hence tie finds it more to lin> advantage to u^ess 
to whnt he has done Through this b} stem of paichasmg information, many rob- 
beries are bronght to hght wlucli, in its absence would remain secret The ofiendms 
are made to bear the whole expense incurred m bnoging the robbeiy home to them 

The system of pumahmeut adopted seems to be a happy com- 
bmation of fine and imprisonment The prisoners are req^cd to 
vFork. An account current is opened with them^ m wineb all 
their iood, clothes and blankets are entered to their debit, and 
they are obliged to enter mto engagements to defray the charge, 
as well as to make restitution of the value of the property 
stolen, by payments from year to year after their release from 
durance. Altogether, the system seems weU adapted to the 
state and condition of the people, and therefore gooA It would 
be altogether inapplicable to a different state of society , and 
will, doubtless, require modifications as the people, amongst 
whom it is establisned, advance m refinement, and the crimes 
committed by them berame more complicated, and the interests 
to be protected more mvolved. 

It 18 evidently to the plough, however, that Colonel Bixon 
looks as the great civilizer It appears that the jurisprudence was 
mfunly the work of his predecessor. Colonel HaU. Oolond Dixon, 
however, is entitled to a degree of credit merely mfexior to 
that bdoncing to the ongmqitor of a good system , foras- 
much as ne has not innovated upon the system mtro- 
duced by his predecessor He found it with many theore- 
tical defects, which, although he gives no hint to t^t effect, 
we doubt not he must have perceived. StiU he found that, 
tf toell administered, it was candle of working well , and instead 
of Bcttmg himself to alter and destroy, he lent himself cordially 
to the ^ministration. We know not whether the man who 
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thus acts, does not even deserve more credit than he who oiigi- 
nates the svatem. But the a^cultoral improvement is entirm j 
our author^s own , and we fu^ s^pathize with the enthusiasm 
with which he descnbea it. Com a:M soul-less critics, who liave 
never done anv good themselves, will charge our author with 
egotism and s^-glonficatiou , but no one, knows the feel- 
mgs of the man who has been enabled to do any good, will 
ta£e up with such a censure We cannot follow our author 
through the details of his operatiou. They are very interesting, 
even to those who have no special connexion with agnoultural 
af&irs , and will be invaluable to all, who may at any future 
period have occasion to conduct sinular operations The great 
desideratum was a system of water-works, which should make 
cultivation possible Till a few years ago the cultivation was 
BO difficult and the result so precarious, that the people cared 
not for the ownership of the land But now by means of 
tanks, wells, and embankments, a large tract of country has 
been reclaimed from jungle, and a large population has been con- 
verted from professional robbers into industrious farmers. This 
has been effected by the people themselves, stimulated by a 
judicious sptem of Government advances. We repeat that 
the whole details of this experiment, from its beginning to its 
result, are in the highest degree uiterestmg, and it js only 
because we could not but do mjustice to them by such 
an abridgment of them as alone our space would admit of, 
that we do not attempt any account of them If a blessing 
18 attached to the making of two blades of grass to spring up 
where only one sprang up before, surely all future generations 
ot the JVfairs will venerate and bless the name ot Cofoncf 
Bixon, who IS — m the expressive idiom of the land in which we 
sojourn — emphatically the Karfa of their country 

We shall not enter into the financial results of those opera- 
tions, but shall content ourselves with stating, in the words 
of our author, that “ durmg the last eleven ycara, the sums 
‘ expended on works of unction amount to .^,41,1 12 
‘ 7 Ilf ^hile, during that period, the excesd ol 

‘ revenue beyond the Jumma of the first year of the present 
' incumbents superintendence m 183 j- 36, ifa 6,41,234 
^ 5 As Hr After reimbui^nfe ourselves for the outlay 
' on public works, there is a surplus given of 4,00,121 13 

‘ As 6| ^ Thia large amount is our gam m a pecuniary 
‘ point of view As far as affects the moral improvement of 
* the people, the advantages are bevond calculation.'* 

We have called Colond Dixon tne “ maker ” of the country 
of Mairwara, and al^ough we have high authority for placing 
■ the maker of a country infimtely above the maker of a town. 
It 18 woU to state that he did not disdam this mfcrior em- 
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plo\mcnt lie soon found that vanoub advantages would 
result fronj the e&tabhahnient ol a city m the midst ot his 
\rcadia And a city he determined to erect. Having ob- 
tained the Government sanction, he invited nuikeB€ms, or 
merchants, from the neighbouring states, and his character, 
awl that of the Government which he reprraented, were now 
so well established, that the invitation was frankly accepted. 
The town was regularly planned out Houses were omit 
uith stones and lime (abundance of which was found in the 
district ), and roofed with slabs of gneiss In the course of a 
very few months the tovrn was built, and occupied bv a busy 
population. Nor was it built in a straggling or " misceUane- 
oua'* manner Every house was set down according to order, 
and the city of Nya Naggar will stand the test of comparison 
with any city in the world for neatness and taste. It has of 
course no fine buildings — ^uo palace— 'no cathedral — ^no umver- 
aity — ^no theatres — no galleries, — no monumental columns, — 
but It has broad clean streets, it has well-placed and well- 
built houses, if it has no palace, it has no gin-palaces— if 
It has no cathedral, it has no gamblmg^houses — if it has 
no university, it has no brothels. The poet, m describing the 
golden age, tells us that m those days 

Nondiun pnecipiten cinj^bant o|^ida fosMe 

We will not stop to enquire whether this means that there 
were no towns in those days, or that the towns existed, but were 
not surrounded by deep ditches We might mtroduce a very 
pretty piece of criticism on this pomt, but we forbear Suffice it 
to say Nya Naggar, not being built on the Saturnian model, 
and being bmlt moreover by an Artillery officer, is surroimded, 
not mde^ by a deep ditch, out by a high substantial pucka wall 
The reasons that induced this erection are stated as follows 
** The construction of a wall of masonry round the town 

* would be attended with many advantages. Its presence 
‘ would impart confidence to the residents. It would protect 

* the mhabitants from any sudden attack on the part of dacents, 

* and it would prevent the abstraction of catue on the part 
‘ of the Mairs, or that of the Boons, a class of hereditazy 

* thieves, who resided in the border towns and villages, and 

* received protection from "the chiefs by paying them one- 

* fourth of their earnings All circumstances advocated the 

* measure.’* The wall was erected at a cost of about Rupees 
24,000 It consists of " a rampart with parapet defended by 

* thirty-two massive bastions The rampart lus a breadth of 
sue, and the bastions of twelve feet The parapet rises in 

* height above the rampart seven feet, having a wckness of 

* from two to three feet The curtain waiUs, exclusive of 

* foundation, ha>e an elevation above the terre-plein of the 
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* country of seventeen feet, while the bastions are twenty- 
‘ one feet m height.” It is built of stone and mud mtemally, 
and with stone and lime externally, and covered with a coat- 
ing of marble chunam " The work is strong, and is calcu- 

* lated to last, with common attention, through an indefinite 
^ number of years ” — or until, as we anticipate will be the feet, 
it be superseded by one of enlaiged circuit Within tbia 
wall there reside 1,955 families, who carry on various com- 
mercial and manufacturing cmerationa 

We have thus bnefly sketched the mam operations tha^ 
have been ^omg on in Mairwaxa When so much good has 
been done, it might seem ungracious to alludo to what has not 
been done But we must express our comiction that the 
educational department has not received that amount of atten- < 
turn to which its importance entitles it. That so enlightened 
a man as Col Dixon should bo mdifierent to tlus object is im- 
possible , and under bis auspices, at the special reconunendation 
of the LieuteDant-Govcrnor of the Jforth Western Provinces, 
a begmmng has been made But when w e state that the city 
of ^ya Nag^r only furnishes 118 scholars out of its 1 955 
families, and that these scholars are scattered over 12 schools 
— which must, therefore, of necessity, be of very inferior qua- 
lity — ^it will be admitted, we think, that we have good grounds 
for entertaimng the belief, that the same amount of energy has 
not been brought to bear upon this part of the experiment 
that has produced such noble results in the other departments. 
If we were to impute any blame to Colonel Dixon on this score, 
he might well adopt the Themistoclean defence , I cannot Jid- 
dle, bid I can convert a small state mto a great nation. And the 
plea 18 a good one But although it were folly to expect that 
Colonel Dixon can do more for an educational scheme than 
aid it by his countenance and his advice, we are convmced that 
bis work wiU not be complete until a vigorous efiort be made 
for the introduction of such a scheme on an adequate scale, 
and under the supenntendence of a man capable of domg justice 
to the experunent It wiU not do to say that the time has not 
come for this. In feet the time never comes for any good 
work, until the man rises up to accompbsh it , and when the 
man comes, he makes the tune ^ijllus own purpose. The time 
had just as little come for cultivating the fields of Mairwara, as 
it had come fiir cultivating the min^ of the cultivatora Had 
Colonel Dixon waited until Ibe time came, he would have wait- 
ed for ever Now is the time, the proper tune for every good 
work Dven if we were to admit, which we by no means do, 
that the time had not come a few years ago, we must maintain 
« that now at least the period has arnyed, when a vigorous effort 
could not fail to be crowned nvith success 
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W ithout entering upon the much agitated quetstion as to the 
<iuty of the Government to inatruot their subjects in the 
doctrines and principles of true religion, we must be allowed to 
express our conviction, that, amongst a people whose own 
religion sits so lightly upon them as that of the Mairs evidently 
sits on them, there could be no reasonable objection to the 
introduction of a Christian system of education, similar to that 
which obtains in the lower class of Missionary schools in this 
country , and that this is the system most smted to the wants 
the circumstances of the people. If such a system were 
introduced, under the direction ot a man of good sense and 
tireless zeal — an educational Colonel Dixon — ^we are persuaded 
that in a very short time these mountain glens would parti- 
cipate in a still richer blessing than that which has al^dy 
bghted upon them. Even Ihe operations of agriculture would 
then, be earned on with double aiacntv, for they would be car- 
ried on by men of expanded minds and humanized hearts. 

And now, in bnngmg this imperfect notice of a ver^ interest- 
ing book to a close, we must express our gratification at the 
results of the operations detailed in it. The Government of 
the East India Company has many faults , but it has in it 
capabilities of producing great good to those whom Providence 
has subjected to its sway Fully are we persuaded that it 
has been a great blessing to the Mairs — and, although not so 
visibly, yet not less really, to the people of this country gener- 
ally — that they have been subject^ to British rule, and brought 
under the influence of British sentiments, and led on in the path 
of improvement by British example In proportion as this rule 
18 administered with justice, and these sentiments are diffused 
with liberality, and tms example is attractively set before the 
people, our connexion with the people of India will be a bless- 
ing to them and to ourselves 

One word more, and we have done. And that word shall 
be, we wiU not say in compliment to, but in well-mented com- 
mendation of, that distinguished body of men to whom Colonel 
Dixon belmigs. It is a great fact that our Indian army is ever 
ready to supply men capable of carrying out every good mea- 
sure that is ever projected It seems as if it had within itself 
unlimited resources, a fund*/) 1 ^ undiscovered talent, whudi only 
requires a fair field in order to its development It were not 
just to Colonel Dixon to suppose that he is no more than an 
average specimen of the Inman officers , but it were not just 
to the army to withhold the fact, that multitudes have been 
drawn from the ranks of that army and put into positions of 
groat difficulty, and tliat they have almost invanably earned 
out the measures entrusted to their execution in such a 'Wtty< 
as fullj to justify the wrsdom of their selection 
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Art 'S^^Wavdermgs of a Pilgrim tn search of the Pc- 
turesque, during four>and-tuxntg gears tn the East, uith 
Revelations of Life in the Zenana By Fanny Parks lUus- 
tratcd with sketches from nature 2 lols, large 8to Lon- 
don Pelham Richardson 1850 

A£rs> Fanny Parks liaa written a yery aTiariniTig work on 
India She is not one of those, who can “ travel trom Dan 
to Beeraheba, and -find all barren ” Her journal exten(b o\er* 
the long period of twenty four years, and her travele lery 
rarely deviate from the beaten track , yet the livehncBS and 
freshness of the narrative are kept up to the last page , and 
after readmg her two ponderous volumes, without skipping 
or any other compromise with our conscience, our relish re- 
mains unabated, and we axe quite ready to enter upon a couple 
of volumes more For, in the first place, it is a very pretty 
book , and where is the cntic, who has not an amiable weakness 
for a luxurious type, a broad margin, sketches faithful to nature, 
or rich with ^rgeous coloonng, and covers flaming with scarlet 
and gold? But it is not merely a pretty book to grace tlie 
drawing-room or the boudoir, and to have its pages turned over 
by idle gentlemen or idler ladies, when they arc at a loss for 
any thing better to do Mrs. Parks is a very clever, and % 
very eccentric we have no doubt a very pretty) lady , 
and her entertammg pages call up before one the scenes or the 
people she describes, with all the truth and fidelity of the 
Da^erreotype Much of her book too, even to Indian read- 
era, la as novel as it is life-likc , and gives us glimpses* into 
the highest classes of native female society, and into scenes 
for the most part strictly tabooed to the foot of the Em opcan 
We have need therefore for robur ot aes triplex mrea pec- 
tus,” when we commence by finding fault — grai e fault, and 
not slightly to be passed oier — with this very lively and 
entertaining work 

The journal of IVlrs Parks has many points of resemblance 
with the famous letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
and we cannot help fancying that^our “ fair lady” was not 
altogether unaware of the ^t,.a/d has ingrafted upon her 
own, not a few of the more objectionable eccentricities of her 
witty, but not overvstrait-laced, predecessor Mrs. Parks, 
however, is neither a wit, nor a genius her descriptions are 
truth itself, but, when she steps out of her own natural and 
better self for the poor affectation of displaying her familiarity 
with the proverbs and superstitions of the natives or of 
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repeating stones that other women would shnnk from, her lovity 
becomes profane, and her Amazonian tone coarse and indelicate. 
We would be fully justified m using harsher words than these 
but we wnte these eyen with regret and reluctance. 

The book commences with a touching and beautiful dedica- 
tion to the memory of her mother, which is immediately fol- 
lowed by an myocation to the Hindu idol, Gancsba, m the 
worst possible taste, and in a style that owes all its humour to 
its singularity She affects a partiality for Knabna, and mokes 
Sequent allusions to the filthy stones of Badha and the 
Gopis , she boasts of saluting the Hindu gods in then tem- 
ples to the admiration of the Brahmans, and has nee 

and fiowers cmered to an idol m ber own boat. It is a yery poor 
excuse that no harm was mtended— 'that it was done out of 
good nature, and recorded from a httle of the ordinary ^romty of 
author-ship. Idol-worship is a foul and hateful thing, and the 
curse and bane of this country , and no Chnstuin—- and a lady 
least of all — ^has any more right to amuse himself or herself with 
playmg at idolatry, than with playing at theft, or drunkenness, 
or murder, or any other deadly sin. 

The flippancy and leyity, mso, with which she refers to her 
own faith, savour more of the cock-pit than the boudoir, and 
will, we trust, be all expunged from a second edition. 

The most difficult part of our task yet remains, and we 
scarcely know how to set about it. Honesty, however, is the 
heat policy , so we ^11 speak plainly and give our reasons 
for so doing The " Wanderings” are better adapted than any 
book we know to be a hand-book for this side of India. They 
are singularly attractive and elegant in appearance , and, 
being written by a lady of acknowledged ability, and of name 
and standing m society, there is no Dook more likely to be 
selected as a gift for a sister, or a wife, or a daughter, or 
any other femam friend or relative, on her first amvtJ. in this 
country Truth compels us to say, that, m its present state, 
and until it shall have passed through the hands of some judi- 
cious Bowdler, it is altogether unfit for such a puroose blie 
tells us of certam Hindustam songs, fortunately all but unin 
telligible to herself, which made the native gentleman, beside 
whom she was seated, look ‘Vvfry red in the lace and, there are 
stones, dialogues, and allusions in her own book, covered by 
no disguise, hut in plain broad English, which non Id make aav 
Engli^ gentleman — even her friend of the 16th LaneersT—look 
“ very red m the face,” were he to be compelled to read them 
aloud m his own family circle The pilgrim” has li\ed so long 
an ay from her own land, that she appears to hive forgotten the 
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dignity and delicacy of a woman in any grade of respectable 
Enghsli Society , for we cannot suppose iSit kind of noto- 
riety> won by Bdch coarse and questionable expedients, could 
haie any charm for a nund so gined and accomp^hed. 

In future editions (and there are likely to be many), we 
trust to see every thins undeniably mdeoent or profane 
carefully expunged from the work , and wc shall then have no 
hesitation in recommending it as the most pleasant, truthful, and 
dehghtfuUy gossiping bo^, that has ever been written about 
India 

Havmg thus discharged ourselves of a very painful and dis- 
agreeable duty, we proceed, without further comment, to gra- 
tify our readers with a few of the lady’s pen-and-ink sketches 
and revelations. It was a happy idea to brin^ out her work, 
as it was wiitten, in the form ot a loumal 3io other vehicle 
would have been so suitable to the light and idcetchy touch of 
the “ pilgnm and no other arrangement would have given so 
much of hfe, freshness, and never-endmg variety 

We be^n with a page or two from the more common-place 
details ot her jour^, as a specimen of the lively, dashmg, 
discursive staple of the book. The year is 1830 — 

3ri2 — friend ]ust returned fiem the bitl« brought down with him some 
foity Cashmere goats the shawl goats such as are found in the hills they 
die very fast on quitting the cold regions he has lost all but three females 
winch ha has given to mo they will souoely live in this burning 
Cavvnpoie 

fiepoit sa} 8 the Governor General has put off his ]ourney for a mouth 
longer it te supposed ho will if possible avoid this large military station 
the solJieis aie id so disumtented a state he may perchance reoeire a bnllft 
on paiade I he Privates heie have seveial times attempted the lives of 
then o&oeis by shooting and cutting them down sometimeB upon the 
slightest cause of complaint and often without having any to provoke suoh 
conduct 

1th — I have just returned from calling on a fi lend of mine and overheard 
the remarks of a gentleman who was speaking of her to another they 
amused me 

Beall} that IS a noble creature she has a neck Lke an Arab her head 
IB so well set on < 

Bufialocs fiom Oawnpore swim off lO the early morning in herds to the 
bank m the centre of the nver where th^ feed they return in the evening 
of their own accoid The other evening I thought a shoal of poi poises 
were beneath the verandah^hut they weA buffaloes trying to find a land 
mg place they swim so deeply their ^Itck beads are onlv partly visible 
and at a little distance they may easily be mistaken for porpoises 

Sometimes I see a native drive his cow into the nver when he wishes to 
cro» It he talms hold of the animal by the tail and bolding on easily 
crosses over with her sometimes he aids the cow by using one band m 
swimming 

What 18 that going down the nver^ exclaimed a gentleman On ap 
plying a telescope we found hfty or sixty hufialoes all in a heap were 

O 1 
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oouiing down witb tbs Btream, wlnlst ton nstiyea Bwunmmg with them 
kept thrashing them with long barabus to make them eznt themeelres 
and ke» all togotber the natives ebouting and urging pn the animala and 
the buraloea bellowing at every blow they received At what a rate they 
come down 1 tbe etream flows with each rapidity during the rams I This 
js tbe first tune I have seen such a large herd driven in this ourious 
fashion 

Methodism is gaming grouna very fast in Cawnpore young ladies some- 
times profess to mIiovs it highly incorrect to go to balls plays races or to 
aOT party where it is possible there may he a quadnlle A number of the 
officers use profess these opinions and set themselves up as }tew Lights. 

• 9M was remarking to an officer to-day 1 thought it very unlikmy any 
one would attempt the life of Uie Governor General He replied The danger 
IS to be feared ^m the discharged eipahis who ore in a most turbulent 
and diBcontented state Squadrons of them are gone over to Kunjit Smgb 
who 18 most happy to receive well disoiphned troops into hie service 

1 have just learned how to tell the age of a stud bred horse All stud 
horsee are marked on the flank when they are one year old with the 
first letter of the atud and tbe last figure of the year Our little mare 
I acbhmi IS marked K 0 therefore she was foaled at Kharuntadee lu 1819 
and marked m 1820 — making her age now eleven years 

The Governor-General, here alluded to, was Lord Wdliani 
Bentmdc, then in the very zenith, or rather m the veiy nadir 
of unpopularity , but he managed to hve it down , pna, wlmt- 
ever may liave been tbe feelings of the army towards him, 
no Bntish ruler has higher claims on the gratitude and afieo- 
tion of the natives of Hindustan. They have reason to 
venerate his memory for many things , and for one — ^not the 
least -—that such scenes, as the following, will net er be witnessed 
again — 

THK SUTTEE 

A nob huniya a corn chandler whose house was near the gate of our 
grounds departed tbie life He was a Hindu On the 7th of Kovember 
the natives in the bazar were making a great noise with their tom-toms 
drums and other discordant musioal instruments rejoicing that his widow 
had determined to perform sutti t a to burn on his funeral pile 

The magistrate sent for the woman used every argument to dissuade 
her and offered ber money Her only answer was dashing her head on the 
floor and saying, "If you will not let me bum with my husband 1 will 
hang myself m your court of justice The Shastras say, The prayers and 
impreoations of a sutti are never uttered m vain the great gods them 
selves cannot listen to them unmoved 

If a widow touch either food or water from the time her husband expiree 
until she asoend tbe pile she cqnnot, by Hmdu law be burned with the 
body theiofore the magistrate kej^ Ijao corpse /or<y-«yJf hours in the hope 
that hunger would compel the woman to eat Guards were set over her 
but she never touched any thing My husband aeoompauied tbe magistrate 
to see the sutti about d 000 people were oollectad together on the banks 
of the Ganges tbe pile was then built, and the putnd oody placed upon it 
the m^istrate stationed guards to prevent the people horn approaching it 
After having bathed in the nver the widow lighted a brand, walking 
round the pile, set it on fire and then mounted oheeifnlly the flame caught 
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and blazed np instantly she sat down placing the head of the corpse on 
her Im and repeated Bereral times the usual form Bam Bam, euUi 
Bam Bam autu t s God Qod 1 am ohaste * 

As the wind drove the 6eree fire upon her she shook her arms and limbs 
as if in agony at length she started up and approached the cade to escape 
A Hindu one of the police who had been placed near the pile to see 
alie had fair play and should not be burned by force raised bis swoid to 
strike her and the poor wretch shrank back mto the flames The magistrate 
seized and oommitted faun to pnsoa The woman again mproaohed the ade 
of the hla/ing pile, sprang faiily out and ran into the Ganges which was 
withm a few ys^s When the crowd and the brothers of the dead man saw 
this they called out, Out her down knock her on the head with a bambu 
tie her hands and feet and throw her in again ** and rushed down to exg 
cute their muiderous intentions, when the gentlemen and the police drove 
them hack 

The woman drank some water and having extmgmshed the fire on her 
red garment said she would mount the pile again and be burned 
The msgistiate placed hia hand on her shoulder (which rendered her* 
impure) and said ^ your own law having once quitted iho pile you 
cannot ascend again I forbid it You are now an outcast from the Hm 
uns but I will take charge of you the Company will protect you andjou 
shall never want food or clothing 

He then sent her, m a palanquin under a guaid to the hospital The 
croud ma^ way shrinking from her with signs of boiror but returned 
peaceably to their homes the Hindus annoyed at her escape end the Miis 
Bulmans saying It was better that she should eserae but it waa a pity 
we should have lost the tamathi f amusement) or seeing her burnt to 
dcatJi 

Had not the magistrate and the English gentlemen been present, the 
Hindus would have cut her down when she attempted to quit the fire or 
had she leapt out would have thrown her in i^ain and have said ' She 
perloimed sutti of her own aocoid how could toe make hei'* it was the 
«iU of God As a specimen of their religion, the woman said I 
have transmigrated six times and haie been burned six times with six 
diffbrent husbands if 1 do not burn the seventh time it will prove un 
luckj for me ' Whet good will burning do you ’ asked a by slander 
blie replied The women of my husbands family have all been suttis 
w hy should I bring disgrace upon them ^ I shall go to heaven and after 
reappear on ear& and oe married to a veiy noh man She was 
about twenty or twenty five years of age and possessed of some property 
for the sake of which her relatives wished to put her out of the world 
If eieiy sutti were oouduoted in this way tety few would take place m 
India The woman was not much burned with the exception of some 
parts on her anna and legs Had sitae performed sutti they would have 
laised a little cenotaph or a mound of earth by the side of the river and 
every Hindu who passed the place letuming from bathing would have 
made salaam to it a high honour to the femily < While we we» m Calcutta, 
many sutUs took place but as they wjrs generally on the other side of 
the nver we only beard of them aftewthey had occurred Here the people 
passed in procession flogs flying and dinnis beating close by our door 1 
saw them from tbe verandali the wt^w dressed m a red garment was walk 
mg m tbe midst My servants all ran to me begging to be allowed to go 
and see the tamasha (fun sport) and having obtsined permission they all 
started off except one man who was pulling the punkha and be looked great 
ly vexed at being obliged to lemain The sahib said the woman appeared 
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80 por^ecUy dctermiaed be did oot tfaink «be would have quitted the fire 
Haviug performed sutti aeoordiug to her own account eia times before 
one would have thought from her miraculous incombustibility site had be- 
come aabestoa only punfied and not consumed by fire 7 was glad the poor 
creature was not murdered but ebe will be an oubcast no Hindu will eat 
with her enter her bouse or give her aeaietauce and when ahe appears 
they will point at her and give her abuse Her own and her husbands 
iamOy wodd lose caste if they were to speak to her but as an example it 
will prevent a number of women from beoommg suttiB and do infinite 
good fortunately sbe has no children And these are the people called m 
Lurope the mild inotFensive Hindus * 

The woman was raistress of a good house and about 600 rupees tbs 
brothers of her deceased husband would after her destruction have inher 
ited the property 

Thankful that this is the record of a barbarous superstition, 
which has received its death-blow^ we turn from it with relief 
‘ to accompany the lively lady to &ir at Allahabad. Here 
is a bst of Indian articles, that might be transferred with ^eat 
advantage to the illustrated catalogue of the ** Crystal Ptuace” 
Exhibition — 

THE GBBAT FAIR AT ALLAHAnAD 

less Jan —The bura mela at Praya or the great fair at Allahabad is held 
annually on the sands of the Ganges bolow the ramparts of the Fort, ex 
tending from the Mabralta Uundto the extreme point of the sacred junction 
of the nvers The booths extend the whole distance composed of mud 
walls covered with mats or thatched This fair lasts about two mouths and 
attracts merchants from all parte of India — Caloutta Delhi Lucknow Jey 

S ore &o Very good diamonds pearls coral ^awls cloth woollens 
hina furs Ac are to be purchased biumerous booths display brass 
and copper vessels glittenug lu. the sun widi many brazen idols others 
are fillM with Benares tovs for children. Bows and arrows are displayed 
also native caps made of sable the crowns of which are of the nohest 
gold and silver embroideiy 

The pearl merohants ofier long sCnngs of large pearls for sale amongst 
wliiob some few are fine round and of a good colour The natives value 
size but are not veiy paitioular as to colour thev do not care to have 
them perfectly round and do not object to an uneven surface They will 
allow a purchaser to select the best at pleasure from long stnugs 
The deep red ooral is vaJued by the natives much more than the pink 
I bought some veiy fine pmk coral at the fair the beads wore unmense 
the pnoe of the largest, meven ru^s per tola t t eleven rupees for one 
rupee weight of ooraL Ihe Bmaliest, ax or four rupees per tola it was 
zemarkahly fine Some years afterwards the Bnja £ai a Mahratta lady 
a Ihend of mine called on me she observed the long string of fine pink 
coral around my neck snd said, I am astoniahed a Mem aaluha should 
wear coral we only decorate our horses with it that is pink coral the 
colour IS not good look at my bocee I went to the verandah her horse 
was adorned with a necklace of fine deep red coral She was quite nght 
and I made over mine to my grey steed. 

Some of the prettiest things smd at the mela axe the tikas an ornament 
for the forehead for native women The tika is of different sizes and pat- 
terns m gold and silver fcnr the wealthy tinsel for the poorer olaeses and 
of ^anouB shapes The prettiest axe of sfiver a little hollow cup like 
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a dev drop cut m haWea the ornament 13 etuck with an adhesive ini\ 
tuie on the forehead just in the centre between tbo eyebrows Some tikes 
aie larfifBi lesemblmR tbe/errowtere worn by Luiopean ladies 

Ihe Allahabad hukaks are famous for their imitation in glass of precious 
etones 1 purchased a number of native ornaments in imitation of the )ew 
ellery worn by native ladies which were remarkably well made and coat 
only B few rupees I also bonsht etiings of mock pearls bi ought from 
Clnnai that are scarcely to be aistinguished from real peaile either in oo- 
loin or weight 

The toys the nch natives give tbeir children consisting of imitations of 
all sorts of animals are remarkably prettv they a e made in silver and 
enamelled others aie made of ivory very beautifully carved and for the 
poorei classes they are of pewtei moulded into the most maiveilous eliapett 

Fiom the motW throng, that flocked to the holy fair, we 
Belcct a portrait, the fiithfulness of which (not without a touch 
of the cWactenatic handliDg of the artist} will be recognized 
by every Indian leader — ‘ 

RELiarOTJB MENDlCA-VTa 

The most remarkable people at this mela are the religious mendicants 
they asbemhle by hundreds and live within enclosures fenced ofi by sticks 
a little distauoe from the booths The«e people are the monks of tlia > set 
there are two orders of them the Gossins or followers of Shivu and the 
Byragies disciples of Vishnu Any Mahomedan may become a fakir 
and a Hindu of any ooete a religious mendnant J he ashes of cow dung 
are considered puniying these people are often nibbed over fiom bead 
to toot with an ashsa mixture and have a «trange dirty white or ratliei 
bine appearance Ganges mud cow dung and abhes of cow dung foim E 
believe the delectable mixture 

The sectaiial marks or symbols aie painted on their faces according to 
their caste withered yellow white or brown pigment also on then 
breasts and arms Their only covering is a bit of leg passed between tbo 
legs and tied round the w aist by a cord or rope 

One man whom I saw this day at the mela was remarkably picturesque 
and attracted my admiration He was a religious meudicunt a disci pie of 
bhivu In stature he was short and dieadfully lean almost a skeleton 
His long black hair matted with cow dung was twisted like a turhon round 
his head — a filtliy ^uta On hia forehead three horizontal hues were 
drawn with ashes and a circlet beneath them maiked m red aaWar— his 
sectanal mark If possible they obtain the ashes from the lieaitb on which 
a coDseciated fire has been lighted His left arm he had held erect so long 
that the skm and flesh had withered and clung round the bonee most 
fnghtfully the nuls of the hand which had been kept immoveably clench 
ed bad pierced through the palm and grew out at the back of the hand 
like the long claws of a bird of prey His bornble and skeleton like arm 
was encircled by a twisted stick the stem perhaps of a thick creeper the 
end of which was cut into the shape of dhe head of the cobra de capella, 
with its hood displayed and the twisted withy looked like the body of the 
reptile wreathed around hie homble arm His only garment, the skin of a 
tiger thrown over his ehouldeis and a bit of log and lope at his waiet 
He was of a dir^ white or duly ashen colour from mud and paint peihsps 
in imitation of Bhivu who, when he appeared on coith as a naked mendi 


* Biaided locks 
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^‘aDt of an aaby colour vaa recognized as Maliadeo the great god This 
man was coueidered a very holy person Hie right hand contained an 
efopty gourd and a small roeary and two long roeanee were around his 
neck of the rough beads called mundroix His flu buAg from the top of a 
bambu studi in the ground by tbe side of a tnaent, the symbol of bie 
caste to which hung a sort of drum used by the mendioants A Tery 
small and most beautifully formed little gym (a dwarf cow) was with the 
Tuan She was decorated with crimson cloth embroidered with cowrie 
shells and a plume of peacock s feathers, as a jika, rose from the top of 
her head A brase bell was on. her neck and aronnd her legs were anklets 
of the same metal Kumhera of fakirs come to the saerod junction each 
leading one these little dwarf cows decorated with diells cownes, colour 
ad worsted tassels peacock s feathers and bells Borne are vero small 
about the size of a l^e European sheep yery fat and sleek, andfare con 
bidered so saored that they will not sell them 
Acts of seventy towards the body practised by religious mendicants, ore 
not done as penances for am but as works of e^traoimnary ment, promis- 
' mg large rewards in the future state The Byragi » not a pemtut but 
a proud ascetic These people l^ar tbe character of being thieves and 
rascals 

Although the Hindus keep their women parda nuk<iR that is veiled anft 
secluded behind the curtain the fakirs have the pnvilege of entering any 
house they please and even of going into the zenana and so great is their 
influence over the natives that if a religious mendicant enter a habitation 
leaving his slippers at tbe door tbe husband may not enter his own house 
Tbeyjhave the ehaxaeter of being great libertines 

'SYe shall now change t^e scene to Lucknow, and have a 
peep at the “ barbaric^ shows, redolent of the Cobseum and 
the Caesars, which the King of Oude exhibited for the enter- 
tainnient of Lord and Lady Wdliam Bentinck m 1831 Our 
“ Han” enjoys the scone, and especially tbe scamper of the 
crowd from the charge of the rhinoceros. This ” she says, 
was beautiful ” — 


Wl/n SfiitST IIGHTS. 

The river Gumti runs in front of tbe verandah and on the opposite 
ade were oolleeted a number of elephants paired for the combat The 
animals exhibited at first no inclination to fight although urged on by 
their respective mahawats, and we began to imagine this native sport 
would prove a failure 

At length two elephants equally matched were guided W the mahawats 
on their backs to some distance from each other and a female elephant 
was placed midway Ae soon as the elephants turned and saw the 
female they became angry and set off at a long swinging trot to meet 
enob other they attacked with their long tusks and appeared to he presb 
lug againet each other with all their might One ^pbont caught the 
leg of the other in his trunk and Strove to throw his adversary or break his 
fore log But the most dangerou^ ^art appeared to be when they seized 
one another by their long trunks and interlaced them then the combat 
began in good eamest When they eprew very fierce and there was danger 
of their injuring themeelTes firewoiks were thrown in their faces which 
alarmed and separated them and small rockets were also let ofl for that 

purpose 
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I he Bitoatiott of a laahawat dunng the fight is one of danger The 
year betoie, the shook of the combat hamg thrown the mafaawat to the 
ground the elephant opposed to him took a step to one side> and putting 
Ilia great foot upon him quietU cruahed the man to death ’ 

Sometimes the elephant will put up his trunk to seize his opponent’s 
mabawat, and pull him oflf skill and actiTity are requisite to avoid tbo 
danger 

Ifae second pair of elephants that weie brought in front of the verandah 
hung back as if unwilling to fight for some tune several natives both 
on horseback and on looti touched them up eiory now and then with long 
BpeaiB to rouse their anger One of the elephants was a long tune ere he 
could be induced to combat — hut a hen ones emted he fought bravely a 
he was a powerful animal too much for his adversary — for having placed 
his tusks against the flank of his opponent he drove him before him stop 
bj step across the plain to the edge ot the n\er and fairly rolled him o>ei 
into the Gumti Sometimes a defeated elephant will take to the water 
and his adversary will pui ue him across the nrer 
The animals are reudered furious by miing them halls to eat made of 
the wax of the human ear which the barheis collect for that purpost ' 

Ibe hair on the tail of an elephant is reckoned of such importance 
that tbo price of the animal rises or falls accoiding to the quauti^ and 
length or the hau on the tail Jt is somotunes made into bracelets for 
English ladies 

A great number of elephants fought in pairs dunng the mommg but 
to have a good view oi the combat, oue ought to he on the plain on the 
other Bide the river nearer to the combatant'! the verandob fiom whicli 
we viewed the scene » rather too distant 
When the elephant-fights wore over two rhinoceroses were brought before 
us and an amusing fight took place between them they fought like pigs 
Ihe plain was covered by natives m thousaiida on foot or on hoisehack 
When the rhinoceroses grew faeroe they charged the crowd and it was beau 
Uiul to see the mass of people fiymg before tfiem ' 

On the Gumti lufioutof the verandah a large pleasure boat belonging 
to His Slmesty was sailing up and down the boat was made in the shape of 
a fish and the golden scalob glittered in the sun 
1 he scene was picturesque animated and lull of novelty 
In an inclosed court the walls of which we overlooked seven o* eight 
fine wild buffaloes weie confined two tigeis, one hyena and three hoars 
were tui ucd loose upon them I expected to see the hgera spring njion the 
buffaloes instead of which they slunk round and round the w alls of the 
court apparently only anxious to escape J he tigers bad not a fkir chance 
and were sadly injurM being thrown into the au by the hufialoes aud wore 
received again when falling on tlioir enormous boms The buffaloes 
attacked them throe or four together advancing m line with their heads to 
the pound I observed that when the buffaloes came up to the tiger who 
was generally lying on the ground and presented their horns close to him — 
if the annum raised his paw aud struck #ne of them be was to^d m a 
moment if he remaiued quiet they eoKctimes retreated without molest 
ing him 

The bears fought well hut m a most laughable stylo The scene was a 
cruel one and I was glad when it was over None of the animals bow 
evei were killed 

A fight was to have token place between a eountiy horse and two 
tigers but Lady William Bentinck broke up the party and reined i was 
anxious to see the animal he le <iuch a vicious oeast the other da> ho 
, killed two tigers that weie turned loose upon him 
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Combats also took place between rams the creatares attacked each 
other fiorrely— the lar and the noise was surprising as bead met head m 
full tilt W ell might they be called battering rams ' 

One day the lady got among the slave girls of Colonel 
Gardner's Zenina, and amused herself by playing a Hindustam 
air to them on the nfor, while they were at dmner Up started 
the girls, merry, fat and happy , " with their food m their hands 
and their mouths Ml,” and set to dancing with all their might. 
" They eat custards, rice, and milk, and more fluid food with 
t their hand, sudbng the fingers to dean them, and afterwards 
* wipe them dry with a ctopati.” Sub-dmsion of labour is 
carried to an extent among them so “ truly onentar as to leave 
far behmd our rude European notions of luxury Did ever 
‘ any of our readers hear of — 

MDLLINO lUE ETSBBOWS? 

A pretty slave gtrl was s ttmg by my bedside I held out my band and 
desired ber to shampoo it the girl s countenance became clouded and sbe 
did not oiler to doit — her name was lara (the Star) Why dojou not 
mull my hand Tara ^ said I Oh she replied 1 never mull tl o 
liand the other girls do that I only mull the Colonel Sahib s eye brows 
] cau take the pain from them nbenhe is ill —that la my duty 1 will not 
shampoo the hand 1 laughed at her description of the woik that fell to 
ber lot as a slave and said Well Tara mull my eye blows my bead 
aches with the greatest good humour she complied and certainly charm 
ed away the pain It is the great luxury of the East 

But the fliir pilgnm was not always so condescending , and 
she amused herself occasionally after a diflcrent fitshion Here 
18 an instance. She was m a boat on the nver alone, and she 
wished to have some tamasha (fun) — ■ 

now THE LADT ABTONISHCU THB NATIIEB 

The other day I was on deck m a green velvet travelling cap with an 
Indian shawl put on after the fashion of the men amusing mvself with 
filing with a pellet bow at some cotton hoiAs en pa$sant for tamaeba Some 
natives came on board to make salaam and looked much surprised at see 
ing a gbulel (a pellet bow'i m femimne handa The cotton boats would 
not get out of the way therefore I pelted the man] his (masters or steersmen) 
ot the vessels to hasten the movements of the great unwieldy lubberly 
craft Of whom oan I talk but of myself m this my solitude on the 
Jumna 

The lady’s activity is prodigious , it is portentous She does 
every thing, and with all h!^ heart, and well She rides , she 
sails , fihe cbmbs precipices , sbe makes designs and models for 
cabinet work and furmture , she plays on all sorts of instruments, 
ipisits all sorts of people, has all sorts of pets , ^e takes fits of my- 
thology, botany, entomology, confectionery and cookery , she has 
a oftSBion for visiting every remarkable place , and she gratifies 
it, regardless of comfort or peril If she pndes herself tmon 
any thmg, it is upon “ dressing a camel and she dresses her-. 
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self in all kinds of outrof-the-way fashions She seems to know 
(we are afraid, to say how) many Uncages — Latin among the 
rest > and she handles, with eq^ual skill, the pened, the pellet- 
bow, and the ^y goose-qmlL 

It IS said of “ that famed wizard, Michael Scott,” that ho 
once raised a spirit of such irrepressible and inexhaustible ao* 
ti'vity, that he could only keep hun qmet at last by setting 
him " to make ropes of sand.’’ We have our doubts whether 
even that task would haiie been too hard for the " H*yi ” She 
IS never contented with a superficial knowledge of her " Cynthia 
of the moment,” she will hunt out, and Imow, and tell us 
all about it. She takes for iitetancc to making tables and chairs, 
and — eotia / another Exhibition catalogue of 

INDIAN WOODS fOR FDnNIIDRB 

^01 — The cold season is a bus) time HaTing procuied a quantity of teak 
tiipber and toon wood we pstablished a Board of Woiks in the verandah , 
ronsisting of fl\e caipentera two baw}ei8, two turners <iix iron bmitbs one 
etone cutter and one hnmess maker Most evLelleot and very liandsomo 
were the dining tables side board lioiae shoe table wardiobes, &c and a 
Stanhope made by these men from our own designs 

The caipenteis cane wood extremely well On my iPtum to England I 
saw and admired around table in a trienda diavimgroom Do you not 
lemember said she witb surprise you made up that table yourself ^ 
On looking at it I recognized the pBuestal and claw caxved with bioad 
leaies copied fiom a model I made for my caroenter of Ganges mud 
The fuiDituie was of yaiious kinds of wood as followb 
Teak sagun (teotona giandisl or Indian oak^a fine heavy timber m 
coloui resembling oak stiong and good wood Ibe teak I made use of 
eame from Ava and was brought up from tbe salt water lake near Calcutta 
good sagun was also to be pmebased at Cannpoie 
The finest is bi ought fiom Java and Ava. 1 saw one planl of Java teak 
which even when made up measured file feet six inches in diainetei It 
was tbe top of an oval table It bears a good polish and is suite I for ta 
bles wardrobes and the beds of billiard t^les In tbe up country tbe usu 
al pnee is one mpae per foot when the plank is one inch in thickness m 
Calcutta the same price when tbe plank is foui inches m thickness The 
general sire of tbe timber biouglitirom Ava is eighteen inches m breadth 
Sal sankho oi sakoo (shorea iobusta)^a heavy sCioDg wood fiom tbe 
up country fit for beams of bouses wardrobes frames, window frames 
kitchen tables, &c Price when thirty lost in length by seventeen 
inches in breadth twenty-six rupees when twenty one feet m length by 
twenty two in breadth thirty two rupees It is sold cheap at Cawnpore m 
Septembei and October ^ 

sbisbam siaau or eesu (dalbergia tidloo) — from the up country fit for 
tables chairs, carnage wheels and bodies veiy heavy takes a good polish 
fine grained Price eighteen feet m length by fourteen m breadth thirteen 
rupees good for bullock collars cheap in September 
Toon— >a light soft grained wood very rouen resembling mahogany fit 
for tables, ebaus, billiard table frames bookcases Ac reasonable at 
Cawopoie 

P 1 
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bTiJidu'- comes fiom CuUutUi t1)c best wood 1>/ sb&fls Aud caina^o 
ntipJs 

\rDoofiO or bastard ebouy also called tunica common timber found 
onlbf banbsof tbe Jumna used fov fiye^wood three or four inunsper 
nipce ]n the centre of the wood the ebony is found which is lighter 
both tn colpur and weight than the ebony from the hills (ubnoos) which is 
very heary hard and difficult to out al^ of a good blaokness usefijd for 
handles of seals chess-men &o 

Cocoanut tree naryul— from Calcutta ; also one of tbe best for shafts 
the bark is curious when petrified aod polished it is made into omninentB 
brooches &o 

Sutsaul-~- something like rose wood comes from the Nepaul feiai 
* Tindoa^baid tough and very good for turning 
Boiiswood (roue) from the hilU extremely deheetc and fine grained 
turns beautifully — colour bght I procured rouswood fit for turning in 
the jungles near Allahabad 

4 Ivitu OT mmb (melia azadirachta)— extremely hea^y and tough colour 
light — almost white turns well 

Koneah— Benares tors ate made of this wood it is beautifully white 
fine grained and delicate it toms delightfully aud is yery light Ihe 
toys OTO lacquered on tbe lathe by applying scaling wax to them the fric- 
tion warms tbe sealing wax and it adheres See Appendix It 
Mango wood amra (spondias mangifera) — fit for common work out 
house doors aud beams kitchen tables, Ac 
Babul— a yeiy heavy and extremely hard wood (acacia Arabica) 

Patang— area wood used m colouiiug cloths 

I all chundun— a cedar 

Ohucraesy — also walnut wood fiom tbe lulls 

The great charm of the hook ib that it is so delightfully pro* 
isnic She never philosophizcSj eschews sentiment, and, with 
the exception of one little di^ht about tho Himalaya, never 
attempts to he poeticaU bhe la wonderfully honest and truth- 
ful , but we su^ect that m two or three instances has been 
victimized, co: h^ been a bttle too credulous. The foUowmg 
scene, dajshcd off with a broad and coarse pencil, made us draw 
breath for more than one reason. We have never seen or heard 
of any such ceremony , but the lady says, she saw it with her 
own eyes, and heard it with her own ears — 

UUITINO AWAY lUB CHOIBRA 

** Every country hath its own fasbions The Hindu women m the 
most curious manner propitiate the goddess who brings all this illness 
into the bazar they go out in tbe eveuiug about 7 pm sometimes two or 
three hundred at a time carryiuff each a lota or brass vessel filled with 
sugar water cloves &o In the nrst place they make puja then strip 
piQg off their chadan and binding tlfeir sole petticoat aiound their waists 
as lugh above tbe knee as it can be pulled Up they perform a most ffantio 
sort of dance forming themselves into a circle whilst m the centre of tbe 
circle about five or six women dance entirely naked beating their ban^ 
together over their heads, and then applying them behind with a great 
smack, that keeps tune with the music aud with the song they scream out 
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all tlic tuna aocompauied hy natiro mstrumonta played by mon, ffbo eland 
nt a distance to the sound ot vvluch theee women dance and Sing looking 
like fi antic oreatijree Last oigbt, returning fiom a dnve passing the 
1 ort, I fadw fire or six women dancing and whipping themeelves after this 
fashion fortunately my companion did not comprehend what they weie 
about The Hmdu women alone practise tins cuiious method of dnring 
away diseases hom the barar the ^ussiilmanis ne\ei ihe men avoid the 
•^pot where the oeiemony takes place but here and thoie one or two men 
may he seen looking on whose presence docs not appear to molest tbo 
nut brown dancers in the least they sliriik and mg and smack and 
scream most maivellously 

Our next selection shall be a chaimmg akckli &oin natuiC, 
y>oitby of Knapp, or White of Selboinc — 

XHE BT4 BIBD AND Tim BiBUI. mPB 

On a babul tieo in the grounds are twelve oi fifteen beautiful nests pen 
dant fiom the extremity of elendei tmgs — the habitations of a httlo com- 
munity of B^a birds I took down three of the nests they contained two 
tbioc and four little white eggs the paient birds made a sad lament wbeu 
the nests were taken Tf vou take a neat with the young buds m it the 
paient bud will follow and feed them The natives consider it highly im 
proper to shoot the Bya buds thw aro snored, and so tame One ol my 
servants has brought me a loungbud it Bioa to m> hand when J tall it 
Iheie IS a pretty fable which eavs Jbe old hiidb put a hre fl> into then 
nests every m^ht to act as a lamp Feibnpi. they sometimes feed then 
young on hie flies which may be the origin of the story Jc is pleasing to 
imagine the sacitd birds swinging in thoir pretty nests pend tut from the 
extreme cud of a branch the mteiioi lighted by a firefly lamp Ihe Liu 
bud IS the Indian yellow hammer the neets I speak ol aio almon witbiu 
loach of my hand and close to the house loi tlio shape of the nests sco 
the si ot h entitled Iho Spi mg Bow They nie of glass beaulifulh wov on 
together and suspended by a long tl in tapering end tho cntianrr nau^ 
mg downwaids In tlie neats containing the young ibrie is no division 
the swelling on the side la the part m which the young ones uosUe together 
Some of the nost^ appear as if thoy weio cut shoit oil llieie ate muposely 
built so and contain two apaitroonta which aie J suppose Uc place 
where the paient buds sit ana confabulate on the aspeot of afliiu^ o gonoi 
al rite buds aic very fond of hanging their nests from slcndci twigs 
oyei a pool of watei as m tho sketch the young bitJe tlms being m greater 
safety 

1 he wood of the babul (acacia Arabica) le extiemely haid, and is used 
by tbs Brahmans to kindle then 6001 ed £iio by mbbing two pieces of it 
togotboi when it is of a pioper age and euflioientlv diicd. It pioducoo tbo 
Indian gum Arabic ihe gold oai nogs made m imitation of tho flower of 
the babul worn by 1**111111.71 vvomen and ^ some meu also arc beautiful 

Krom ihe &ir pilgrun’B nunaefous escapeB atfd escapades, bv 
field and flood and mountain, we eelect her tdose interview with 
a chita, or hunting leopard — 

TUa LAD\ AND lUL ClUn 

Wo arnved at tlip estate of a native gtiitleman cnlltd Pctimnci wli^ir 
on the plain wc nbw a heid oi ibo + throe bundled antelopes bounding 
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Tunning and placing m tbe sumbme and a aerere gtin it waa enoogh to 
give one a brain &ver m spite of the leather hood of the buggy The an 
tfllopes are eo twmd they will not allow a buggy to quae very near tbe 
liera therefore being determined to see the hunt we got out of the car 
nage and mounted upon the haokery (cart) on wfaich tbe ohita was earned 
without ev^n an umbrella lest it should frighten the deer Tbe clnta had 
a hood over bis eyes and a xdpe round hia lotna and two natiTea^ bis keep 
ers were with him. 

I eat down by aecident on the animal s tad — O o o wh growled tbe 
chita I did not wait for anotlier growl bat released his tad instantly 
Ihe bullock haokery was driven into tbe midst of tbe herd Tbe bandage 
was removed from the eyes of the chita and the cord from his body he 
dropped from tbe cart and bounded with tbe most surpnsing bounds 
towards an immense black buck seired him by the throat flung him on 
tbe ground and bold him there Tbe keepen went up they out tbe buck s 
thioat, and then they out off the haunch of the hind leg and darning a 
I woodeu spoon into the cavity offered it full of blood to &a obita Nothing 
hut this would have induced tbe clnta to quit the throat of the buck He 
followed tbe men to tbe cart, yumped upon it drank the blood and the 
men then put bis bandage over his eyes J he haunch was put into the 
back of tbe cart, tbe reward for tbe animal when the hunting was over 
The herd had passed on we followed, taking care the wind did not betray 
our approach The cbita waa leaning against me in the hackerv and we 
proceeded very sociably Another herd of antelopes went bounding near 
us, the cbita s eyes were unbound again and tbe rope removed from bis 
loins a fine buok passed, we expect^ be would instantly pursue it as usu 
si but the animal turned sulky and instead of dropping down from the 
haokery he put both his fore paws on my lap and stood there two or tbiee 
eeoonds with bis face and whiskers touching my cheek O o o wh^O o o 
wh growled the chita ' — my heart beat faster but I sat perfectly quiet 
as you may well imagme whilst I thought to myself Mf be seize my 
throat he vill never leave it until they cut off my bind quarter and give 
him a bowl of blood ' His paws were as light ou my lap as those of a 
oat How long tbe few seconds appeared whilst f eyed him askaace ! 
Kor was 1 slightly glad when tbe obita dropwd to the ground where 
he orouohed down sulkily and would not hunt He was a very fine temper 
ed animal but they are all uncotsm 1 did not like his being quite so 
near when he was unfastened and tulky 

Ibe next time 1 took care to get off tbe cart before the creature was 
freed from restraint 

As a pendant , here is her remuuscence of a more agreeable 
companion — 

JBE PET SQDIBnEL 

Let me record the death of little Jack Bunco my pet squirrel On our 
arrival at Prag, 1 went into tbe Babble to see a sick horse and heaiiug a 
chirping noise looked up and saw t ypung squirrel which having escaped 
from its nest was in great perplexity on its first expedition from home 1 
caught it Its eyes were open but it could not run very fast For tbe 
firet week It lived, either m my busbanffs pocket or on my shoulder if 
alarmed it took refuge with him It became very tame and never ran 
away A gay bouse with two rooms was built for it At first it drank milk 
and -\te sweetmeats (pern) as it grew older it had bread, grain milk emd 
whatever it pleased during meals, at which time it would quit my sbonlder 
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for tbe table We caught seTeial ^oung ones, and put them into Jacks 
cage he was pleased and tended them like a little old nurse but they 
grew very wild and we lot them go with the exception of one little female 
whom Jack reared as his helpmate and appeared very fond of her she 
was very wild and would not allow me to touch her Ihey went with me 
to Lucknow One night I heaid Jack and his utfe quairellingwioletatly**- 
she hit oflT bis beautiful long tail and Jack killed her for it the wretches 
also ate their young one Jack leturued with me and to complete his 
education 1 took him to the holy city of Benares, that be might gam 
absolution for bis little impropi leties ever was there so travelled a squir- 
rel* He lived with us three years always fat sleek and merry and very 
fond of us chirping and running to us when we called him at last bp 
fell ill and died quickly Sometimes he would ntn off into the garden 
hut when I called him would return run up my gown to my shoulder 
and give a shnll peculiar whistle he was the largest of the kind I ever 
saw and the thiee streaks down his back were beautiful Poor little Tack ' 
■\o\i wore a nice and sensible little animal ' I be maleB are more courage 
ous and more easily tamed than the females 

Among the Btrangc ^rsonsj placeSj and thingBj encountered 
hj the lady in her pDgnmage, there was one ody, whoac wan- 
dermgs and eccentricities were more than a match for her own 
Human natuic is weak , and eten Mrs. Paiks, notw itbetanding 
hei “ fureuT^ for e^ery thing out of the way, shows symptoms 
of uneasiness, and does scant justice to the merits of her 
iivaL Need we say that this could be none other than the 
celebrated Joseph Wolff ^ — Yet the lady shows good fight , 
her quiet hit at the condition of Joseph’s Bible, and her parting 
present of an idol to the i^andenng Padre, are, m their way, 
hrst-ratc We quote what she says of him — 

J08FPH WOLPF 

My husband aocompamed me to hear Mr olff He is a strange and 
most curioua looking man in sUture short and thm and his weak frame 
appears very unfit to bear the trials and hardships to which he Ii is been 
and will be exposed in his travels His face is very fiat dewl> marked 
with suiall pox his complexion that of dough and fiis hair fiaxen His 
grey eyes roll and start and fix themseUes at tunes moat feaifully they 
have a cast in them which renders their expression still wilder Being a 
Oeiman and by birth a Jew his prontmciation of English is very lemark 
able at times it is difficult to understand him however his foreign accent 
only gives onginahty to bis leotuies aided oeiaaionally by vehement gesti 
culation His voice is deep and impressive at times having given way to 
gieat and deep enthusiasm and havi|^ anested the attention of his 
hearers he sinks at once down iiBo, some common place remark, his 
voice booommg a moat curious trehia the efiect of which is so stait- 
ling one can pcaioely lefroin from laughter Ha understands English 
very well bis language is excellent but evidently borrowed more Tiom 
reading than fiom conversatiou He makes use of words never used in 
common parlance hut always well and fbieibly applied He cairies you 
along with him in bis travels presenting befois you the different semes he 
has witnessed and pointing out those customs and inanneis still m use 
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Mhieli pioio the truth of Scuptaie Hie deacnptiODB at times aie rery 
foicible end his acceuot of the lives of St Augustine and other holy men 
i ery interesting 

>r + * > * 

A lady brought Ur Wolff to call upon me he being anxious to see my 
roUection Hindu idols On his arrival he lutroduoed himseli m these 
vvoids O' 1 am of tiie tube of Benjamin and Benjamin was a lavening 
uolf — and BO they call me Wolfi ' 

On Sunday he preached or lathei gave us a homily which was sulBci 
entiy staitling for even us Indians What you sober people m England 

would tinnk of it 1 know not We dined at Mr h s bouse and met 

|dx VTolfi Aft« dinnei he was very anuoua all the ladica slvould viiite 
tbeir names in his Bible which le seldom out of Lis hands and nas m 
such a state 1 did not like to touch it Should he visit Hampshire be will 
give lectures they aie worth heanng Perhaps be will repeat the stoiy of 
the mother of St Angusune All that I recollect of it is the motner 
weeping bitterly spoke to some holy man respecting her son whose con 
duct gave her pain He anevvered Ihe child of a mother of so many 
toars cannot be lost This child was aftei wards St Augustine It is teiy 
heauti^ The child of a mother of so many teais cannot he lost * 

1 gave Mr Wolff two Hindu idols with whioh he was much pleased he 
Intel ests himself in the Muhammadan lebgion^ hut le entirely ignorant 
respecting the worship of the Hindus 


For our reader^ at home, we shall quote her account of the 
Gvpmes — 


mX> LOO 


IQth — ^Testerday some wandenng gypsies (Nut Log) came to the dooi 
they were a family of tumblers. Nut is the name of a tnbe who aie gene 
rally jugglers rope dancers &c !1 here was one girl amongst them whose 
figure was most beautiful and her attitudes moie clabstc and elegant than 
any I have ever beheld Madame Sacci would hide her diminished head 
before the supple and naoaful attitudes of this Indian girl 
A man placed a soha piece of wood of the shape of an hour^rasa and 
about eighteen inches in height on fais head the girl ran up his hack and 
standing on one foot on the top of the wood mamtained her balance m the 
most beautiful attitude whilst the man ran round and round in a small 
circle she then sprang off hia head to the ground Affer this she again 
ran up bia bock and kneeling on the hourglass like wood on his head 
allowed him to run in the circle then she balanced herself on the small 
of her back her hsnds and feet in the aur < A^tei that she stood on hei 
head her feet stiaigbt in the air the man performing the cucle all the 
time 1 The drapery worn by the natives falls in the most beautiful folds 
and the girl was a fit subject for a statuary I was delighted 
They placed a brass vessel with dust m it, behind her back on the 
ground whilst she stood erect %sbe bent baokwards until her forehead 
touched the dust in the vessel, and^took up between her eyelids two bits of 
iron that looked like bodkins the brass pan m which they were laid was 
only about two inches high from the giound ’ Bhe tlnew herself into 
wonderful attitudes with a sword in her hand A set of diawings illus 
tiatine all the graceful posibons which she assumed would ho very mtorest 
mg I had nevei seen any thing of the kind before and thought of 
'Vffi lielm Meister The Nut Log consisted of five women one little child 
•ind one man who performed all those eatrooidinarv leaf another mao 
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bfat a torn tom lo keep time for tlitni and acoompauied it nith bie rotoe 
the pool little child perfoimed ^ondeifullv well Bha could not haTC been 
more than six yeara old the othei girl uas, I ahould auppoee about 
eighteen years ot ag[8 

Another exhibition ^rorth seeing le an Hindustani juggler uith his goat 
two monkoys and tfaiee bits of wood, like the wood used in hiUgland to play 
tho deiil and two sticks The fist bit of wood is placed on the gtound 
the goat asoenda it and balanocs herself on the top the man by degrees 
places another bit of wood on the iinper edge ot the former the goat 
ascends and retains her balance tho tliiid piece in like manner is placed 
on the top of the foimei tao nieces tlie goat ascends from the two former 
a moukey is placed ou her biioJk and she still pressiies the balauce 1 ha>p 
seen this curious performance many times 1 he man keeps time with & 
sort ot musical mstruzneut which he holds in his right hand and sings a 
wild song to aid the goat without the song and the measuied ume, they 
say the goat could not perlorm the balance 

Tke hero of the work, howet cr, or rather of the first volume, 

IB Colonel Gardner, and its greatest novelty is an aooount of 
lus Zenana. We confess that wo have no svmpaihy with tho 
enthusiasm of the authoress, and that wo find her detads of tho ' 
mtorior of the Zenana the dullest part of the book. Colond 
Gardner was a soldier of fortune, who succeeded, by an un- 
scrupulous use of his position as an ambassador from a paramount 
power, m forcing himself into an alhance w th the lamily of a 
native pnnee, by a marriage with a httle girl, only twcho years 
old He adopted in his &mily native habits and native usings , 
and, though nis children were educated nominally as Chnstuins, 
his son married a Mussulman pnneess, whom he carried off 
from under his fiithci’s roof, and his grand-daughter, Susan 
Gardner, apparently much against his inclination, became the 
wtfii o£ a. cuasinaterL anil. nerAy Shahzadah^ allujL ta the loyiU. 
family of HeUu K o body can be a better authonty than Colonel 
Gardner on life and manners, as they are found m the Zenana , 
and we shall gi\e his account of them m his own words — 

LllJb IN a HE ZLNANA 

' They have poDies to zide upon withiu tbo four walls of the Zenana 
grounds Arch err is a farounte amusomeut mj son James Gardner who 
18 a veiy fine marksman, was taught by a woman 

A silver swing is the great object of ambition and it is tht /arAton to 
wing in the rams when it is thought charming to come in dnpping wet 
Ihe swings are hung between two high npsts m the garden 

Fashion is as much legazded ^ tbejd tssulmani ladies as by the Eng 
lish the} will not do this or that because it is not the fashion 

It IS general amongst the hi Aer and the middle alasaes of females in 
Hindustan to be able to lead the Euian in Aiabic (it is not allowed to be 
translated) and the Commentaiy in Persian 

The ladies are very fond of eating fredi whole roasted coffee When 
a numhoi of women are sitting on the gioand all eating the dry roasted 
Loffee the nolte puts me lO mmd of a flock of sheep at the giam trough 
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The most coireet bow foi dmner is f leven or twelve at night the; 
smoke tbeir bitqus all thiough the night and sleep during the day 

Nothing can exceed the quarrels that go on in tiie Zenana or the com 
plaints the Beguros maJce against each other A coidmon complaint is 
Such an one has been piaotising witchoraft against me If the husband 
mahe a present to one wife even if it be only a basket of maugoes be must 
make the same exactly to all the other wives to keep the peace A wife 
when ID a rage with her husband if on account of lealousy often sa}S( 
I wish 1 were married to a glass cutter t e because a grass cutter ib so 
poor he can only afford to have one wife 

My having been meined some thiito or forty years and never having 
taken another wife surpnaes the Muasulmans very much and the ladies all 
look upon me as a pattern they do not admiie a system of having thiee 
or foul rivals, however well pleased the gentlemen may be with the 
custom 

The TOOT old man seems to ha^e been keenly sensible of the 
misname lot, to ^bich bis ovrn weakness condemned bis child. 
Mrs. Parks tells us, that — 

When the moment uiiied foi the Pimce to cany off his bndo the 
whole of the women m the Zenana came lound her and cued and wept 
with all their might and main even those who did not regiet her departure 
rned and wept most fuiiously Colonel Gardner was sitting there 
looking pale and miserable when he embraced his grand daughter whom 
he loved the old man tiembled in every limb the tears dropped from his 
ejeg and he could scarcely stand He called the Pimce to him ai d told 
him that accotding to his treatment of bis child should be his own conduct 
towards him that if ho made hei happy be >ihould want foi nothing but 
if he made lict unhappy be would make him miserable Colonel Oeidoer 
then said to mo When I gave her sister to young Gardner I knew she 
would be happy but this poor girl who may prophesy her fate^ How 
ever she wished it her mothei and the Begum bad set their hearts upon 
It and you know, my beti (my child), women will have their own 
way 

We turn from this melancbt^ sacrifioe, wretdied in every 
case, but moct degrading to a Chnstian and an En^sh gen- 
tleman, with a mixed fe^ng of sorrow and shame The vmole 
story bsiB its own moral , and we wiU not mjure it by comment 
or remark The ladies seem to liave been happy enou^ in 
their way , and the following description of one of them, Mra 
James C^rdner, otherwise Alulka JBegnm, ibe mother of the 
bnde, is m Mrs. Parks s peculiar maimer — lively, picturesque, 
and characteristic — ^ 

THE MVUKA BSOUll 

A short time after our amvol Mulka Begum enteied the room looking 
hks a dazzling appantion you could not see her face she having drawn 
her dopatta (veil) over it her movemeute were graoeM. and the magnifi. 
oBuce and elegance of her drapery were surpnemg to the ej e of an Europ 
ein 

She seated herself on the gaddi and, throwing her dopattff partly off hei 
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late coQTersed with us Hov bsAiitiful sbe looked* bow veir beautifiiJ * 
Hei animated eountenanoe was oonatiintly rw jmg and her daik eyes struck 
hre when a ] 0 } 0 us thought orossed her mind Ihe languor of the moiniug 
had disappeaied by lamplight she was a different creatuie and 1 felt no 
suipnse a ben I remembered the wondrous tales told by the men of the 
beauty of Eastern women Mulka walks lery giaoefully and is as straight 
as an anow In burope bow laiely- how lery rarely does a woman walk 
gracefully ' bound up m staj s the body is as stiff os a lobatefr m its shell 
that Bnaka like undulating moYsment —the poetry of motion— is lost a? 
stroyed by the atiffuess of the waist and hip « hiob impedes the tree move 
meat ot the limbs A lady in European attiie gives me the idea of a Gei 
man mannikin an Asiatic in her flowing dmpery recalls the statues of 
antiquity ' • 

I had heard of Mulka s heauty long ere I behold her and she was descnb 
cd to me as the loveliest creature m existence Her eyes which are veiy 
long laige and daik aie remarkably fine and appealed still larger fioni 
beiug darkened on the edges of the ejelids with auima natives corapaie | 
the sliape of a fine eye to a maugo when cut open Hei forehead is very 
fmo her nose delicate and remarkably beautiful — so finely chiselled hei 
mouth apppeared less beautiful the lips being ratbei thin Accordiii), to 
the custom of married women in the East her teeth were blackened aud 
the inside of her lips also with miBsi (antimony) which has a peculiarly 
disagiooable appearance to mj eye and may therefore have made me think 
tlie lowei part of her countenance lass perfectly loiely than the upper in 
the eye of a native this application of missi ^Us to beauty Her figuie 
IS tall and commanding her hair jet black very long and straight hei 
hands and arms are lovelv very loiely 
On the cloth before Mulka were mauy glass di<ihes filled with sweetmeats 
Mliieh were offhied to the company with tea aud coffee by her attendants 
Mulka partook of the coffee her fauqu was at her side wlurh she smokpet 
now and then she offered bei own fauqu to mo as a maik of iaioiir A 
snpeiioi or equal has her huqu m attendance whilst the bindah khan a 
fmnishps <«veia] for the lufeiior visitois Mrs ^ alentine Gardner the 
ttife of Colonel Gardners brother was of the party she lives with the 
Begum 

Mulka s dress was extiemcl} elegant the most becoming attno luiiginable 
A Mu*it>ulmaui wears only four gatments — 

biiatly the angija a bodrhto winch fits tight to the bosom nod lias 
slioit sleoies it la made of silk gau/e prolnsel} oinamented 
Seconalv the kuiti a sort of loo o body without sleeies whuh eomes 
down to the hips it is made of net crape oi gaure and highly orna 
monted 

Thirdly paiRmas of gold oi enmson brocade or nchly figuied silk 
made tight at the waist but gradually expanding until they reach the feet 
much al^r the fashion of a fan wheie they measure eight yards eight 
inches « A gold border fioisfass the trowser 
Fourthly the dopatta which is the n^st giareful and purely feminine 
attire in the world it H of white trBi)S{)p*ent gaure embnudeiedwith gold 
and tnmmed with gold at the ends winch have also adeepfnnge of gold 
and biiver 

The dopatta is so transparent it hides not it merely veils the form sdd 
iDg beauty to the beautiful its soft and cloud like folds 1 he ]ewo1lery 
sparkles beneath it and the outline ot its di apery is contmnally changing 
according to the movements oi coquctiy of the weaier Such was the 

Q I 
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attiie xtf tbe Fnacess * Her bead was covered with pearls and precious 
atones moat graoefall} ananged from the throat to the waist was a suo 
eeasion of strings of large pearls and preoioua stones her arms and bands 
were covered with armlets oraoelets, and rings innnnierable Her delicate 
and uncovered feet were each decorated with two large circular aultiets com 

C osed of gold and preoious stones, and golden rings were on her toes In 
ei nose she wore a n hut a laige thin gold ring on whiofa were stiung two 
large pearls with a rubj between them A nose nng is a love token and 
IB always presented bj tbe biidegroom to the bnde No single woman la 
allowed to wear one 

In her vouth Mnika learned to lead and write in Peisian but since her 
marriage has neglected it Music is considered disgraceful for a ladj of 
^rauk danoing tbe same — such things are left to nftob women M ulka made 
enqinnes ooncemmg the education of young ladies in England and on 
hcaung how many hours were devoted to tbe piano singnig and daucing 
she expressed her surprise, considering such nacbltke accompliahments 
degrading 

This 18 very pretty and very picturesque hut the truth is 
that the poet^ and romance of the Harem exist only m warm 
imasmations, and in that propensity of our nature, which lends 
to the unknown a beauty and a eliarm, which the prosaic hand 
of reality rudely tears away A zenana is (oftener than any 
thing dse) a collection of dirty, quarrelling, coarse'ininded, 
and uneducated women, who spend their time m cooking, dress'* 
ing, match^makmg, and debasing intrigues. The beauty of the 
women is merely physical, and rajndly degenerates their pas- 
sions are oftenest -mose of the animal, and their minds, with a 
few rare exceptions, have no scope for healthy exercise, or enno- 
bhng puTbuit Hence it is, that th^ hold such a snbordinato 
place m the social scale, and they will never nse above it, until 
the men feel and ^inrcciate the surpassing value of Ch^tian. 
CQumanioubhip, and household confidence and afifection 

"VVe have seen something of ”la cr%me de la erSme” of Mus- 
Bulmani female society, m a family allied with the blood royal 
of Delhi, and our higUy favoured pilgnm is able to introduce 
us into the zenana of a scion of Hindu monarchy, a lady, who 
had sate on the throne of Gwalior, as queen regnant for nine 
years — 

TBS BAIZA BRAI AND THB GAJA BAJA 

We found Her Highness Bested on her gsddi of embroidered eloth, witb 
bei grand daughter tbe Gaja Rau Sabib at her side tbe ladies her atten 
dante were etanding around her^ |iid the eword of Soindia was on the 
gaddi at her feet She rose to receive and embrace ub and desired us to 
be seutea near her The Baiza Bai is rathei an old woman with grey hair 
and en bon point she most ha^ehsen pretty in her youth her emile is 
remarkably sweet and her manners particular^ pleasing her hands and 
feet are very small and beautifully fonned Her sweet voioe reminded me 
nf tbe proverb A pleasant voice bringa a snake out of a bole She 
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VI as dressed jq the pjaioest red silk ‘vore no ornaments vith the ex 
ception of a pair of email plain bars of gold as braoelets Being a widow 
blie IB obliged to put jewellery aside and to submit to nmneroas pn 
vations and hardmps Her countenance is -very mild and open there 
lb a fieedom and independence in her air that I greatly admire — eo unlike 
that of the Bleeping languid opium eating UussulmaniB Her grand 
daugbtei the Gaja Ra]a Sahib is i ary young her eyes the largest 1 erer 
saw her face is latlier flat and not pretU her figure is beautiful she is 
the least little wee ereatnre you ever hebeld Ibo Mabratta diess consists 
only of two garments which are a tight body to the waist, with sleeves 
tight to the elbow a piece of silk some twenty yards or more in length 
which they wind around them as a oettiooat and then talcing a part of it 
diaw It between the limbs and ficsten it behind m a manner that gives 4 
Ibe effhet both of petticoat and tiovisers this le the whole dress unless at 
times they substitute angiyas, with sboit sleeves, for the tight long sleeved 
body 

The Oaja Baja was dreseed in purple Benares silk with a deep gold bor 
der woven into it when she walked she looked very graceful and the dress * 
veiv elegant on her forehead was a maik like a spearhead in red paint 
hei hail was plaited, and bound into a knot at the back of her head and 
low down her eyes were edged with surma and hei hands and tcet dyed 
with henna On hei teet and ancles weio curious silvei ornamenta toe 
lings of peculiar foim which she soinetimes wore of gold sometimes of 
red coral In her nostril was a very laige and brilliant n hut (nose nog) 

)t diamonds peails and precious stones of the particular shape worn by 
the Mahiattas in faer ears were fine builiauts From hei thioat to her 
waist she was covered with shmga of magnificent pearls and lewels htr 
hands and arms weie omamenied wiih the same She spoke Wl little — 
SCSI cely five words passed hei lips she appeared titoid hut was pleased 
with the bouquet of beautiful flowers just fresh fiom the gaideu that the 
lady who presented me laid at hci feet on her enhance J heae Mahrattas 
are a hue bold race amongst her ladies m waiting I lemaibed several 
fine bguies but their faces were geneially too flat Some of them stood 
in waiting with iich Cashmeie shawls thrown over their shouldeis one 
ladv before jJbp JdjJtiars^ Jaaned on hai sword and if the Bai glutted the 
apuitment the attendant and sword always followed hei Jhc Bai was 
hpeaking of boises and the lady who mtioduced me said Iwas as fond 
uf hoibes as a Mahratta Hei Highness said she should like to see an 
f iighsh lady ou horseback she could not comprehend how they could sit 
all Liooked all on one side m the side saddle I said 1 slioulu be too 
happy to ride into camp any hour Her Highness would appoint, and show 
faei the style of horsomanship piactised by ladies in bogfuia 

Never does the lady appear more in her glory, than when m 
that celebrated ndc, she “witched the worm with noble horse- 
mansbp,” contending on equal tenus with the fairy Gaja Kaja, 
making the unseen gieat unki^wn” lose sight of discretion, 
and feding as if she Could have»%juinped o\er the moon ’* Our 
readers must have ilie ndc — 

Hie niDE in ruF /kmna 

I mounted him and anteimg the precincts of the Zenana found myseit 
in a large coiiit where all che ladies oi the cx Queen weic assembled and 
anxiously looking toi the Lnghbh lady who would iide crooked ' Ihe Bai 
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was seatpd in llie open an 1 rode up aud dismounting paid my respects 
She remarked the beauty of the Arab felt the hollow under Ins jaw admn 
ed hie eye and desiring one of the ladies to take up his foot examined it 
and said he had the small black hard foot of the pure Arab she examined 
and laughed at my saddle 1 then mounted and putting the Arab on Lm 
mettle showed her bow Lngliab ladies manage their horses When this 
was over three of the Baiza Bai B own ndmg horses were brought out by 
the female attendants for we were within the Zenana where no man is 
allowed to enter The horses were m full oapanson, the saddles covered 
With velvet and himkwbab and gold embroidery ifaeir beads and necks or 
nameoted with jewels and chains of gold The Gaja K^a, in her Mahratta 
iiding drebs mounted one of the horses and the ladies the others they 
cantered aud pianoed about showing off the Mahratta style of ndmg On 
dismounting tlie young Ga^a Ihiga threw her horse a bndle over my arm 
and said laughingly Are you afraid ? or will you try my horse ’ Who 
could lesist such a ohsllenge > L shall be delighted was my reply You 
cannot iide like a Mahratta in that diess, •;aid the Pnneess put on 
proper attire I retired to obey her commands returning m Mahratta 
eostuma mounted her hoiae put my leet into the great iron stirrups and 
started away for a gallop round the enclosure 1 thought of Queen Jb/h/a 
betb and bei stupidity in cliHLging the style of riding for women Ihn 
taiaher it appeared so safe as it 1 could have jumped oiei the moon 
'nhilstIwBs thus amusing myself Shah bash ' shah bash * exclaimed 
some masculine \oice but nho pronounced the woids, or whete the speak 
ei lay p«d« I have never discoveted 

Now said 1 to the Gaja Kaja having obeved your commands will 
vou allow one of your ladies to ride on my side saddle ^ Mv habit was 
put on one of them how ugly she looked t She is like a black doctor > 
exclaimed one of tbe girls ibe moment I got toe lady into the saddle I 
took tbe rein in my hand and ndmg by her side started her horse of! in 
a canter she hung on one side and could not manage it at all suddenly 
checking hei horse 1 put him into a sharp tiot J he poor lady hung half 
ofi the animal clinging to the pummel and screaming to me to stop but I 
took lier on most unmercifully until we reached the spot where the Baiza 
Bai was seated the walla rang with laughter tbe iMy dumouuted and 
vowed she would never again attempt to sit on such a vile ciooked thing at> 
a cide saddle It caused a great deal of amusemeut lu the camp 

It IS bat fair, however^ to acq[mt Queen Bess of such a piece 
of stiyjidity ” Nearly two hundred years before her day, the 
bide sad^e waft introduced into England by Anne of Bohemia^ 
the fair and belov ed queen of the luckless Bichard IL so, we 
trust, our bold equestrian will ne'ver breathe such ^^scanda} 
against Queen EUzabetb again ” 

In spite, however, of all this outward glitter, there are pas- 
sages in the lady’s book, (which ue dare not quote, and will not 
indicate,) proving the fouln%B,and teal barbanam, that lurk 
beneath , and another glimpse at the Gaja Ba^a will show clear- 
ly the gulf, ths t separates ine high-born and high-bred Mahratta 
princess from the lowliest English peasant girl — 

IHK Oill BAJA DO [HO PCJA 

lhauic toyouiself the extraordinary scene The young Piincess dnmg 
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f 6)a befoie the ilinna of Mahadeo a descent ou eaitli of Shiyo tho dea 
wojer Her delieata form coveied fiom head to foot with a im-iture of 
ftbbes and Gan({Q8 mud her long black hair matted witb the same end 
bound round her head like a torbao her attire the skin of a tiger hor 
necklace of human bones a rosary in her hand and a buronn eku)l for an 
alms dish •"a lehnous mendicant or making discordant music on a 
sort of double headed band drum used by fakirs snd wandennif about with 
ID the canvas walls of the Zenaua tent like a maniac < The skull boeriA by 
religious mendicants is to represent that of Brumlia Bhivn m a quarrel 
Lilt off one of Brurohas five heads and made an aims di^h of it 4s the 
Gnia Kaja appeared as a religious mendicant the foim in which tho loid of 
the Bhutus appealed on eaith 1 hope some of the ladies represented 4h8 
latter a numbei of whom always attended Shivu Ibe Bhutus aie beings 
pm tly in human shape though some of them have the faces of horses 
otheisol camels others of monkeys dc some have tlie bodies of horses 
and tho faces of men some have one leg and some two some have onlj 
one eai and others only one eye 1 hey would have made eliniming atti n 
dants on the little Princess who wrapped in a tiget s skin and wandtnng 
like a maniac peifonned bofote the siinne of M^adeo the vow mado m 
bei name by ber motbei at bei birth ' 

Taming over the leaves at random^ wc light upon the follow- 
ing description of " a north-westei ’ It is an exquibitc picture 
— graphic — sivid — ^the veiy reality m a verbal embodunont — 

A^ IK null II. FAN 

High and deep clouds of dust come rushing along the giound wlneh 
Boating into the highest heaven spread darkuebs with a dull milpliureoiib 
t]ni,e as the red brown Uouds ot the tufan whiil sviiUly ou It would al 
most be an indnoement to go to India were it only to see a luiineane in all 
Its glor} tho might and mafesty of wind end dust ]ust now fine 
band from the boi^s of the nvex is pabsiag in such voluoies on die an 
that the whole landscape hab a white hue and ohiects are indiatiuLt it 
dines thiough every crevice and although the windows ate all shut hlls 
my ejQs and covers the paper It la a fcatful gale 1 have been out to see 
it tlie pinnace is likely to be dnven fiora hei mootings Ihe wa es in tho 
iivei aie roiling high with crests ot foam a mimatiire sen ''O poweiful 
WLte tlio gusts with diffaculty 1 was able to stand against them J ike an 
Insh hunicane it blew up snd down At last tlie fulling oJ liiaiy laiu 
caused the abatement of the wind Tho extieme be it uiisscd away the 
trees the euth all nature animate and inanimate eviiluo iu tlie lehestiuig 
lain Only those who have panted and longed loi the fall of ram can ap 
pteciate tne delight with which we hailed the setting in of tlie lama alter 
the tufan 

Here w an account of an intermew with a family from the 
Rajmahal hills, an interesting •rafic of the aboxiginal races of 
Hindustan — 

A lAMtlY FBOU fUL HlltS 

Ab WO weie lossiug the bones to the little spaniels, wc met with an ad 
^eotl 1 re whuli bunging foi the second time in mv life imcivili/cd beings 
befoie me quite delighted me 1 he footpath from lli€ interior of the hills 
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l«a to the plare where we were eealed Down this path oame a moat de 
hghtful gtoup a fattily of sarages who attraotod my attenUou by the em 
irulant} ot their tpaturea the emallneae and actirity of Ijiexr bodies then 
mode of gathering their bair in a knot on the top of their heads and their 
«i]d looking bows and arrows We called these good natnred, gay lookup 
people around ua they appeared pleased at bemg notioed and one of the 
women ofiered me some young heads of Indian corn which she took hom 
a hasket elie earned on her head oontaining their principal provision this 
boiled and mashed Indian ooin She also oarried a ohild seated aetnde 
upon her hip A ofaild is rarely seen m a woman s anas as in Europe 
J be same custom appears to have eaisted amongst the Jews Ye shall be 
bor ne upon her aides and dandled upon her bnees — 'Jaat/ik 
* Jha party consisted of a man and three hojs^ apparently eight twelve 
and sixteen years of age two womeu and a little girl I he man said ha 
had come from a place four coss within the hills by our caloulatton eight 
pules but, bill measurement of distance being generally liberal 1 should 
suppose it double that distance rheir descent at this time to the plains 
was to help m gathering in the present crop uncut nee for which pur 
pose the owners of the helde had asked them to come down The man ap 
, pearod to be about five feet in height remarkable for lightness and supple- 
uesb of limb with the pieromg and restless eve that is said to he peculiai 
to savi^es His countenance was round ana happy the expression had 
both cunning and simplicity the nose depreseed between the eyes, and 
altogether a face that one laughed to look at His black hair ^awn Ught up 
m a knot on the veiy top of the head the ends fastened in with a wooden 
comb His only clothing a small piece of linen bound around bis middle 
He carried a bow of hiU bambu the stung of which nas toimcd out of 
the twisted rmd of the bambu and the foui arrows weie of the common 
reed headed with iron barbs of difierent shapes one of the barbs was 
} oiboncd The lull man said he had bought the poison into which tho hath 
liad been dipped of a more remote bill tube and was ignoiant of its 
nature he begs us not to handle the point The natives will not mention 
the name of the plant fiom which the poison is procured it appears to be 
a carefully guarded secret On each airow wore strips of feather from the 
wing of the vulture The boy was similaily dressed and armed Ibe 
woman who earned the child apmared to he the favourite fiom the numbci 
of ornaments on her person She was extremely small m stature but fat 
and well looking Unlike the women of the plains she wore no covering on 
her bead and hut little on her body Iwo or tliiee yaids of cloth passed 
around her waist, and descended half way below the knees whilst a square 
of the same was tied over her sbouldeis like a monkey mantle passed under 
the left arm it was drawn over the bosom and the ends tied on the shoul 
der of the nght arm Her hair was tied up in the same fashion as the 
man s Around the nm of each ear were twenty thiee thm eai rings of 
hi ass and three or four necklaces of red and white beads hung down to 
hei wdistin gradations Hei nose nng was moderately large in ciionmfer 
once but very heavy pulling dows the nght nostnl by its weight it was 
of Sliver with four lai^e beads u di an ornament of cunous form bbe 
had thick purple glass rings on her aims called ohuns of coarse menu 
tacture and other ornaments which [ forget something of the same sort 
She talked openly and freely I took the man s bow and shot an airow 
alter the English fashion at which the whole family laughed excessively 
and appeared to think it so absuid that 1 should not draw a bow in the 
style of a mountaineer 1 begged the man to show me the piopei method 
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bfl put a sort of nng on my thumb placed my nght forefinger straight 
aloTiR the anow and bid mo draw it bj theforoe of the etnng catching on 
the til otob ling I did bo and shot my airow with better aim than when 
pumuing the Engliah method Hia happiooes was gieat on my giving bim 
a Tupoe tor a bow two arrows one of wbitb was the poisoned one and the 
thumb nng Ha said his emplovment consisted principally in shooting 
animals at night by lying in wait for them He crouched down on the 
giound to show the way of lying m wait for wild hogs On seeing a b(^ 
near be would immediately spntig to his feet aud shoot his arrow drawing 
it quite to the head ^metimes they kill hogs with poisoned arrows 
neTeithelees they feed upon the enimaie taking caie to rut out the flesh 
around the airow the instant tlie hog falls He told us he had but 0ne 
wife his tin the hillman sname for wife whom he had left at home per 
haps the tin was an abbreviation oi Mtin oi tiriya wife 

Aft(>r our long oonveTsation with the savages wa bade them adiou and 
m) patting pieseut was a pmk silk handkerchief '^or his tin in the hills 

We have reserved for our concluding extract the story of the 
Cock^-oUi-bird. Did e\er any of our readers hear of the Cocky- 
olU-bird’ Alas for the wiokedneBB of the ^orldf AUa foi« 
the pxlgnm f” — 


THr COCK V on I BIRD 

I saw a beautiful Persian kitten on an Arabs shoulder ho was march 
mg with a long string of camels can-} mg grapes apples dates and lusai 
cloth for bale fiom Cabul Perched on each camel acre one oi two Persian 
cats ihe pretti toitoise shell kitten with its remnikally long hair and 
Imsh'-y tail caught my eye '-its colours were so brilliant Ihe Arab ran up 
to the btanhope holding forth the kitten we checked the irapotuous 
hoise for an instant and 1 seired the pietty little cieatiiie the check ren 
dored the hoise still moie violent away he sprang and off he set at full 
speed thiongh the encampment which we had just reached The Arab 
thinking I bid purposely «to}en his kitten ran after the buggy at full 
^eed shouting as he pasbed I oid Auckland s tents J^ohai dohai sahib ' 
dobai Lord sahib' Meicy mer«> wr’ incrcv Governor General ' 
Xbe faster the horse rushed on the faster followed the shouting A ab until 
on arriving at my own tents the former stopped of his own accoju and the 
breathless k.rab came up He asked ten rupees for bis kitten but at length 
with well feigned reluctance accepted five declaiing it was woith twenty 
Who was ever before the happy pn^sessoi of a tortoise sbell Persian cat^ 
The man departed Alas ' for the wickedness of the world ’ Alas ' for the 
Pilgrim ' She has bought a cocky olli bird ' 

Ihe cooky olli bud although unknown to naturalists by that name was 
formoily sold at Hanow by an old men to the boys who were charmed 
with the biilliancy of its plumage — ^purple green oniuson yellow all the 
coIouiB of the rainbow united m this faetutiful bird nor could the wily old 
fellow tsiport them fast enough to supply the demand until it waa disco 
veied they were pamted ^arrovts ' 

The bright burnt sienna colour of the kitten is not tortoise shell she 
has been dyed with henna' her onginal colour was white with black spots 
howeyer she looks so pretty she must be fiesh ^ed when her hair falls 
off the henna is permanent for many months The poor kitten has a 
violent cold pechapa the effect of the operation of dyeing hei no doubt 
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after having applied the pounded monhdi they wrapped her up m fiesh 
eostOTOil leavee and hound her up m a handkerchief after the fashion m 
which a native dyes hie beard Women often cuke o«ld from putting 
henna on their feet 

We have now " eaid our say ” Mr& Farks’a two volumes are 
a perfect panorama of India^ through all the extent of the Ben- 
gal presidency Its scenery, its temples, thrones and monuments, 
ite productions, animal and v^etablc, its outward life and ha- 
bits, its celebrities, foreign or ^mestic, are pourtrayed with tlio 
ha'Ud of a master, and seem to stand out from tbe page befoie 
us. Everywhere w e find the traces of a quick, active, Qb«’er- 
\ant mind, and of a wonderful variety of accompLshments. Yet 
jre leave these bnlbant and amusing volumes with a pamful 
impression. Passing over those few, but fatal, pages, which 
defile and pollute the work, we have searched in vain through 
the journal of this accomplished and gifted lady for any indica- 
*tiou, that one thought or one wish for the welfare or advance- 
ment of the Hindus ever entered her mind It would seem 
if she had no higher aim, and had reaped no better fruit, dur- 
ing twenty-four years in India, than the gratification of a 
restlebS curiosity, and the pleasure of describing what she had 
seen, in the spirit of the clever exhibitor of a raree-show 
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Analogies ConsMutivee de La Langue AUemande ai*c U Oreo 
et le Latxn^ exphguies par le Sanskrit par C Schahel 
Parts 1846 (Constitutive analogies of the German Lan 
guage with the Latin and Qreek^ explained hy the Sanskiit ) 

Thb writer of this work is Professor of German in the Collegs of 
Rheimk which though m a secluded part of France sends up ita 
quota to the joint stock contribution towards Oriental Literature 
made on the continent The object of the author is to trace the^ 
prc^^ss of ideas through the march of words and to carry out 
into practice the remark of Ghampollion — the study and compan 
son of languages offer means of resolnng many problems connected 
with the history of the human race ComparatiTe philolc^ leads us 
in fact to the cradle of mankind and enables us to trace the steps 
by which mankind in language mounted from sense to spint 
Monsieur Sohoebel has entered on the question of the lexicogrsphi 
cal comparison of languages in that spirit of philosophical earnest- 
ness which has BO distinguished linguistic researches on the continent 
since the days of Leibnitz and which certainly has not abated under 
the auspices of such men as Eichoff Bopp &c The author of this 
work announces that he intends to publish a Sanskrit Grammar 
also We rejotce at all efforts of this sort fbr one of the first steps 
towards spreading a knowledge of Sanskrit must he the dispensing 
with the existing native grammars for beginners which seem to 
have been constructed on the principle of accnmulaUng every possible 
kind of obstruction at the portals of Sanskrit lore 
While Williams has smoothed down the difficulties of Sanskrit 
Grammar works like Scbcebels facihtate the study of Sansknt 
lexicography In ffie national schools of England the etymology of 
the English from the Latin and Greek is studied We belieie ere 
long the study of Sansknt roofs in connection with the Greek will 
be introduced into our dassioal schools The most popular Greek 
lexicon m England (Scott s and Riddel s) gives the Sansknt etymons of 
Greek words and as the study of German is on the increase in 
England such a work as this of Schoebel s will be in demand Wo 
think however that he has resorted Ibo much to conjectural etj mology 
and has not trodden in the safe and Aiutious footsteps of Bopp who has 
pointed out so clearly the analogies that ought to guide us in com par 
ing groups of languages Still there is a wide field to enter on m 
companng German and Sanskrit and as there is an evident re action 
in England in favour of using a phraseology cast in the Saxon, rather 
than m the Latin mould the more the richness of the German lan 
guages is pointed out the greater will be the respect paid to tho 
primitive stock of our mother tongue 
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Magutreiiya CpadeJt (The Jsnetant UagxHratee Gmdc^ 
hetng anahtdgemeni of the Criminal Regulations^ and Con 
htruciions of the ^iizamut Jdattlut m Bengal hy h Ship 
B G 8 J Ttanslated by ITdai Chandra Adhya 
Calcutta Purnachandtaday Ptess 

PoSTEMTH ^lU acaicel^ credit the fact that the British Goiem 
ment should so long have perpetuated the Persian language as the 
h nguags of Courts m uhich only Bengali was spoken Yet so it 
was until lately Ihe mam aim of the Musalmans was to denation 
alizt, the Hindus Hence they insisted that Persian a totally foreigt 
tongue should bo the organ of communication with the conquered race 
< — acting on the pimciples of theKaliph TValid that Aiahic should 
imaitably follow in tho tiach of the Ciescent In this they signally 
failed Persian now is little used or known be}ond the walls of 
Madiissas Lord W Bentmck by Ins noole measuie of making 
the Bengali the language of the Couits in the Lower Provinces has 
placed matters m a propei position Such woiks as the hlagistyate v 
(rmde, &.G are among the fitting fruits of this bene\o]&nt act 
Barogaa and Deputy Magistrates will find such compilations of 
much use 

It IS we think, lather a mistaken notion to considei that eien 
natiies acquainted with English easily un dei stand our works relating 
to piofcssumal pin suits and porticulaily those on law and medicine 
These have borrowed almost all their peculiar phraseology from the 
G reek and Latin which me not likely to be much undei stood by 
Hindus Mr Mason mhis I^atiocU PtoduUioHs of Burmah sajs 
well that the boirowmg technical teims from a foieign language 
of a totally different genius from the ono into which a tramdation 
IS mode casts a deep shadow over the signification of the passages 
in which they occur and sometimes wraps it in impenetrable dark 
ness Ilow \erj difficult it must be, even for our best native 
scholars to famihaii/e themselves with the Latin zed nomenclature 
of Botany or Geology ' ^ e believe the day may come when those 
terms will be taken from the learned languages of the East, and 
thus b} compounding terms of home growth make them descriptions 
in themselves The tianslator of the present woik has experienced 
great difficulty here In fact the language used m the Courts is 
such a jumble of bad Fetsian ^nd coirupt Bengali to deseive tho 
name of a patois gcneiallj un^tfUigible even to the peasantiy It 
will wo trust bo giadually pukificd as the Euiopcans gam a bettei 
acquaintance with Bengali and as the Hindus feel anincicasod seubo 
of the injury they aie doing to their own mteiesta by toleiating a 
slang for the benefit of cunning amlas and wily taJLilr who seek to 
mvstify the people by tho use of a jargon known to few besides 
thi msclves 

Tho tianslator i» tho editor of the Purnaehandiaday newspaper 
one of the best pioductions of the Bengali press and one which is 
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calculated to fostei a healthy taste among the Hindus for coriect and 
{.olid information 


Muhammad der Ptophet^s^xn Lehen und seme LeJire Aits 
handschi^thchen Quellen und dem Koxan geschopft and dot 
gestellU Dr Wexl Stuttgart 1843 {Muhammad^ the 
Pfophet his hfe and doctnne, dc By Dr Weil ] 

Thebe has been no deficiencj of biogiaphies relating to Muham 
mad sn the English language Prideaux a ccntui> ago \notc on 
the subject but his facts aro all made to bead to a theory and he 
sat down determined to condemn Muhammad as a vulgar im 
postoi Maracoi wrote in a similar spirit Savary and GsgniA 
have given us m Etench a fair and on the whole impartial view of 
his charactei but it has been n. served for the German perseverance 
of Di Weil the Libraiian of Heidelberg University, to take tb% 
subject up in a philosophical spirit basing all his statements on 
the evidence of Arabic writers themselves When Dr Weil gave loc 
tures on Muhammad m 1837 he found the need of resorting to 
ot igvnal authorities though ho has made free use of the wntings of 
Remaud Gagnier Hottinger and Reland In 1840 ho made a 
literary pilgiimage to Gotha to consult many Arabic MSS there 
Washington Irving in his Life of Muhammad cites largely fiom 
Weil and in addition to the historical venty of the original state 
ments airays them in all the beauty of his poetic genius His 
Life of Muhammad unquebtionably seems the bwk mObt adapted foi 
popular reading and far supenoi to either Giecn's or Taj lor s 
Mndejx JuatnunB] jresnarnb iiepjns to lie jikSjoo to the 
both of Cromwell and Muhammad While it point** out then ambi 
tious and selfish designs it jet lelieves them from the imputation of 
being those moial monsters, that partj writers wcie so fond of paint 
mg them Whether we look at the career of Cromwell oi Muham 
mad there is quite sufficient in their public chaiacter to condemn 
without creating a ejmpathy for them by unmeasured abuse Muham 
mod seems like Ciomwell to have been quite sincere in the beginning 
Ho saw his countij devoted to idols its tnbes engaged constantly in 
intestine war and Christians occupied in mere sensual worship It 
seemed to him theiefore a very legitimate olgect to restore the doo 
trine of the Unity of God Like R|mmohan Bay ho professed not to 
introduce a new religion but simply to aim at a levival of primitive 
truth — the Ekmebtdttyan one God without a companion Enthusiasm 
may have led him to announce himself as a piopbet but wc do not see 
bow be can be acquitted of the chajge of imposture in his announce 
ments regaidmg his interviews with Oabnel, and the authoritative 
vvaj in which he proclaimed his communications as coming fiom 
God and most of all, in his rendering these messages bubaervient to 
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Viw pttsiOQS b? mnttioning bis coticubinage tnd polygamy for, while 
mlncted otbers to four wives he allowed himself fifteen 
Though an anstocrat himself Muhammad well Understood like 
Kapoleon the ptmoiple of elevating his generals from the ranks and 
disbnguiBhmg ulent though in the lowest grades of society Hence 
one reason of the impulse given to his soldiers ^lifce the troops in the 
wars of the French Revolution they knew that the highest posts were 
opened to the poorest man provided be possessed the requisite eneigy 
Muhammid in his whole career was noted for his affability and 
sympathy vtith the common people Like the pnests of Buddhism he 
d^oted much time to street preaching and inconsequence cultivated 
the gift of oratory indeed the beauty of style in the Koran contri 
buted very much to spread its doctrines among a race, who pnzod 
poetry and eloq^uence beyond any people in the east 
^ The day la rapidly passing away in which our views of ancient 
history are to be limited to the Greeks or Romans it is now pretty 
well established that there are other heroes than those of Greece 
sand Rome s^ea as contemplative and a people more magnificent 
than the iron masters of the world We have no admiration for 
mere conquerors as such and we see not why the sympathies of 
youth should he engrossed by such men as Hannibal Scipio and 
Alexander Muhammad in his inffuence rises far above a conqueror 
He founded a system which » stiU powerful in some of the finest 
countries in the world No conqueror not even Napoleon, has 
left such permanent institutions as Muhammad has dene The Code 
of Napoleon is almost the only memorial left of the former but 
the latter imprinted such almost indelible traces of hia genius 
and laws on many of the noblest conntnes of the woild as enabled 
them to resist the military power of the Crnsades, and the ooncen 
trated proselyting influauce of Rome m its palmiest days 

Educational and Missionary lasUtutions in this country are 
brought into contact with Muhammadans, and it is of great im 
portance to form a proper estimate of the character of their prophet 
It IB surpnsing indeed that so Uttle interest is taken in &e career 
of Muhammad and his sucoessora The English have succeeded to 
the Muhammadan conquerors of India who have stamped their 
gemus BO distinctly on ita various institutionB, that many of them 
cannot be clearly understood without some knowledge of Muhammad 
an history On the other hand Russia is wasting away the Moslem 
power in Northern Asia and Constantmople and France in North 
Afnca. r 

The life of Muhammad, like that of Ram Chandra the pioneer 
of civilization in Southern India, haa been so clouded wilh poe- 
tic and mythie statements as to render it very difficult in some 
cases * to extract the historic truths out of the nimbus in which 
they are veiled * MuhaDima,d like Xavier has had a number of acts 
and sayings imputed to bun which he would have thoroughly repu 
dieted aa for instance, m the case of miracles, which Muhammad 
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Stated he had not the pover of vorhing and yet the Husaloiani 
gravely tell us that he brought the moon down one of the aleeves ol 
his coat and that it passed out through the other, and that a 
shoulder of mutton spo&e 

Dr Weil points out clearly that Muhammad was* subject io epi 
leptic fits which in many cases gave nse to a popular report that he 
was under the influence of inspiration hhe the priestess of the Del 
phic oraole 1 1 must be obvious how much these fits were calculated 
to confirm the statement, which Muhammad propagated, that he was 
honoured \iitb trancee in which the angel Gabnel appeared to him aM 
made disclosures of an important kind This work is a most valua^ 
addition to Muhammadan literature and we hope some day to see an 
English translaUon of it The author has bestowed great labour in 
verifying facts and citing original authoiities 


Programme of the Bengal Vernacular 1 ranslatton Society 1601 

Wb deeply regret that at the present time when every effort is 
required for the promotion of general education an old controversy 
should be revived calculated to produce discord among those who 
ought to spend then time m working out the great problem of the 
enlightenment of the masses While we believe the Vernacular 
Translation Committee of Calcutta axe warm fnends tothe diffusion of 
English among all those natives who have leisure and opportunity for 
pursuing the study of it and while they consider that, were English 
spread twenty fold more than at present it would be a great bodn to 
the country yet they cannot resist the conviction that, beyoud that 
circle, tiiere will be at the least tieenty milhons of people using the 
Bengali language who can gam knowledge only through the channel 
of then* mother tongue and who cannot devote seven years to the study 
of a foreign and difficult language 

It has been objected by some that translations into the Ver 
naculars are absurd because they cannot transfuse all the shades of 
thought of the original, that the Bengali is the rude tongue of a 
semi barbarous race that dialects are already too numerous in India 
and that we ought to abandon translations, and teach the people 
through English alone 

Let us not be misunderstood on this question We are ardent 
fnends of umversal education and lin^istic studies So far from res 
tnotmg natives to their mother tongue we would have them cultivate, 
not only English, but as far as possible German French Latin, 
Hebrew &o We would place no suaidiles on the wings of knowledge 
But this we are decidedly opposed to~a mere emattertng of English 
— that amount of it only which qualifies a native to be a mere copy 
mg machine m some merohant*s office This is the knowledge 
which the great mass of natives in our English schools rest satisfied 



W* koow pucfui pxpeneM® and observation that of 

who attaad Eogluih schools in general many when 
Jive yetrs hue elapsed after they leave those institutions are 
unable to read English books with ease and intelligence; and 
^avc to resort to the Vernacular media for information On the 
other band very few ot them can write a letter m Bengali 


which IS not daubed with bad spelling and bad grammar Should 
this stale of things continue’ We would not have English learned 
» a whit the less but we would have Bengali properly attended to 
\\ e do not wish to see tho old system of the Eton and Westminster 
schools repeated on Indian ground where students composed beautiful 
Crreeh pootn while they could not wnte a letter lO correct English 
Wc have seen an instance recently of a native student from a college 
in Calcutta who could not read Bengali in giving a deposition 
before the Magistrate It is natural for a nation at first to run all on 
imitation, as has been the case with the Hussians during the last half 


century but the tide has turned there and attention is particularly 
paid at present to adopting the vernacular as the language of the court 
and polite society so as to identify to a greater extent the sympathies 
of peasants and peers and give the upper classes an impulse for the 
cultivauon of a national literature We hope that m this oountiy 
those Babus, who are the leaders in native society will not spurn from 
them that tongue, which is a link between the Zemindar and Rayat, 


the college student and the village peasant 

Wo shell take up tho vanoua obysctwna urged agaitist tho Vet 


nacular Translation Society uriattm 

1 There are ao many dialects xn India There are only Jive 
principal tongues to a population of 150 millions — Bengali the Ian 
guageof S5 millions Lrdu spoken from Cape Comonn to the HimO' 
layas, Tclugu Tamul and Mahratta Now the Delhi Vernacular 
Translation Society s laboars may be of uso to 30 millions and those 
of tho Bengal Translation Society to 35 millions— >a greater number 
than speak the Dutch, Italian Spanish Portuguese, Danish Swedish 
and Polish languages respectively Would any of the nations using 
those langu^es tolerate a proposition that no translations should be 
made into them because the^ are used by a limited number ’ Are 
we to have no translations mad# from German or French into Eng 


lish because the number of readers is bmited ? So far from it — we 


see even our American friends devoting a considerable expenditure of 
time and money to a senes of translations from German into English 
even though only a limited number will avail themselves of these 
3 The Bengali is tho rude dialect of a semi barbarous race 
We leave the Bengalis themselves on the ground of patriotism 
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>r nationality, to deal with the latter part of this proposition 
But we ask, can that be a rude dialect, which has been made to 
i^onvey exprossiIVely and suitably, the truths of natural historj 
chemibtiy, natural philosophy mental philosophy and above all which 
has been found fully equal to expiess the mysteuous dogmas of 
levelation, the Ijnc effusions of Isaiah and the lofty strains of the 
minor prophets of Sonpture ? Besides the Bengali, in its derivation 
fiom that noble tongue the Sanskrit, poBsesaes unbounded resouices for 
borrowing terms andphraseology and is giadually increasing in its capa- 
bilities The Moslem power has not been able to ai.tiipate it , and 
all the energy of an Aurungzebe could not drive it from Ufa 
homes and hearts of the people By its close affinity with their 
venerated Sanskut, it preserves the lingering rajs of the long faded 
gloiies of their ancient literature It ithout touching on its merits 
js a tianslatiou we would refer to Tates s tianslation of the Bible m* 
Bengali, as a monument of the degiee of elegance and exprebSiveuess 
to which the Bengali language has attained 

3 We ought to teach all the nati\es thiough English and then 

tiiinslations would not be necessarj We Jo nut now treat of what 
IB desirable, but of what is practicable We think it vetj desirable 
that there wore only one language in the woild and regret that 
the confusion of tongues ever took place but we have to deal with 
a different state of things We aie in a countiy wheie the Eu. 
ropeans aie but a handful compaied with the natives, where 
we have to encounter the antipathies arising fiom diffeience of 
lace, creed manners and where with few exceptions the Hiri 
due regard us with feelings of jealousy though conscious of tho 
benefits we have conferred have theiofore to do witli tho 

practical Ample supplies of books are imported from England for 
those natives who undorstand English Are we to do notbing/or the 
millions in the present generation who will have no opportunity of 
leading these books ^ Ihe Calcutta Bible Society has spent piu 
bably moie than four lakhs of rupees m Bengali translations of the 
Scriptures but an intelligent reading of the Soiiptuies rcquiics other 
books explauatoiy as the Bible abounds with refcrencLt. to sabjects 
of Geography Natural Hibtoiy Ancient Hibtorj Jewish Customs 
JiC Now these books have to be translated and if translations are to 
be condemned, it vutually amounts to condemning translations 
of the bciiptures, and to pionounoing useless the exertions of Mib 
sionarj Societies who m rural distiicts have to instruct the people 
through the medium of their own language Indeed, if England 
Itself which possessoB such a iicli indigenous literature has pro 
\ided BO many tianslations from other tongues into its own a 
fotiiort Bengal with its poor ^ ernaculai literatuie re<][uirdB transla 
lions much more urgently 

4 It is said that translations do not convey the full foicc of 
the original ^ erj true and this is simply an aigument fot advis 
ing all who can consult original works to do *.0 but leading ideas 



tnnslatiofls must b« adopted 

Let us hear ou this question the voice of Eistoiy We have 
seen lately that» the Protestant Church had been established 
lA Ibelamp for three centunest and hitherto has proved a signal 
failure m one of the objects it hsd in view, viz to unite England 
and Ireland by one religion, as well as one language — and that, after 
the experiment has been tned there for three centuries on the part 
'of Protestants of conveying religious knowledge solely through Eng 
hsh th^ now admit that a wrong step bad been taken and that they 
should have begun mth education and translations into the Veraacu 
• lar as had been the practice of the Somish priesthood there Among 
the Welsh the feeling even now is so strong that their remon 
stranoes succeeded m mdueing the Government lately to appoint 
a Bishop who could preach in Welsh The Englisli Church baa 
been a oomperative failure in Wales owing partly to its clergy 
not being acquainted with the language of the people and despising 
the Yemawlar We are not advocates ouTselves for perpetuating 
the colloquial use of the Gaelic and Welsh , we think it far better 
that Ireland and Wales should use the noble English langus^e but 
we adduce it to shew how difficult it is to eradicate a Vernacular 
language and particularly when it is identified with the hiatoncal 
recollections and literary glory of a people Queen Elizabeth pro- 
scnbed under a severe penalty the use of the Irish language and the 
Mussulmans applied every means to extirpate the Vernaculars of In 
dia What have been the results, with respect to the Bengali in 
particular? It is increasing m nohness and energy of expression every 
day and is now much supenoi as a language to what English was 
m the days of Chaucer 

In Italy the indigenous tongue was the Latin in Roman days 
the use of which has been maintained subsequently with all the 
influence and supremacy of the Church of Rome All the mum 
cipal acts of the towns were recorded in Latin public acts solemn 
deeds education literary and seientifio intercourse all were earned 
on in Latin Boccacio and Petrarch wrote their moat elaborate works 
in Latin despising the lingua ^o?gare the language of the mob — 
(their Latin works are now forgotten, and only what they have 
written in the vid^or tongue nimvM) Every thing* therefore 
seemed to favour the perpetuation of the Latin 

But was the formation of the Italian Vernacular which rose on the 
Tu ns of the ancient Latin prevented ^ No the influence of one man 
gave the impulse Dante arose Deeply read in classic lore and 
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appieeiating the beauties of the Augustan age, ha longed to impart 
them m the * Imgua volgare and to unseal to the many what nad 
been only known to the few hence his immortal “ Oommedia, whiob, 
like Milton's Paradise Lost, will ever remain as an example of the 
influence of a gieat mind in making a language great, in wielding 
vulgar phrases by the magic pen of genius and making them capa 
blc of expressing the most sublime ideas Dante is justly called 

the Father of Italian literature * as Lorenzo de Medioi may be 
staled its foster parent, from the encouragement he gave to literary 
composition 

GEBUAikY comes next, where hteratuie was at such a low ebb»in ^ 
the days of Frederic the Great, though Luther had ennobled and fix 
ed the languf^e by translating the Bible into it Frederic the Great 
not content with his military conquests aimed at superseding German 
hterature by French but he succeeded as little in his efforts againA 
the Vernacular as the Musalmans did in India The moment he laid 
Ins bead on the pillow of death the German nation rose as one man 
in defence of their national tongue and we see in the prodigious 
strides that German liteiature has made since the truth of tht 
icmark — 


* Naturom ftiroa expeU«a tameii usque recarret 

Spain presents another strong case The Boman and Moslem 
con perois there had given even ascendancy to their languages Tet 
m spite of all social and political obstacles the Spanish language was 
lormed and fi.nal1y gamed the predominance 

We hope there mav be no necessity again to recur to this subject 
hut that all the friends of native education will co operate on the 
grand basis of giving every opportunity for tbt attainment of a com 
plete education both in English and the I ernaculai so as to make 
the former the medium for acquiring and the latter of diffusing 
ideas 


ZuM of the Goi^ernois General of India htf J W Kaye 
London Bentley 

A SEEIBS of Lives of the Goverqprs General of India can scarcely 
fail to be a popular and geueialj^^nieresung work and we believe 
fiom a knowledge of Mr Kaye s talent and opportumties and the 
abundant mateiials m his possession that it has a fair tbanoe of 
being very successful The following extract from a letter received 
from Mr Kaye by the last mail will fully explain the nature and 
design of the senes , and we have much pleasure in recommending 
the appeal he makes to the favourable consideration of our Indian 

b 
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readeis Any documents* sent under cover to our publishers, will be 
caiefullj forwarded to Mr Kaye — 

In some of the London papers has appeared an advertisei&ent of a senes of 
< Lives of the Govemon General of ladia,” with my name appended to it as the 
author and Mr Bentley s at the publisher of the work. In what, perhaps you 
will think a rath mbment, 1 have undertaken to write this work, m eight or ten 
octavo volntnet by serial Hutaiments the two first vokunea to apipear at the 
end of this year I ana not now going m search of materials, because I have 
undertaken to write this work but 1 undertook to write the wmrk becanse I 
posseised materials Hie history of the matter is bnefiy thus I was a^ed 
some time ago if I would like to write a Life of Lord Cornwallis — because if 1 
were willing to undertake the work matei lals would be placed in my hands It 
, ha|>pened that I had long desired to write such a work The idea first took shape 
m mind, 1 believe in the Town Hall of Calontta and 1 bad from that time 
never abandoned it 1 believed it to be a great desideratum and I waa anxious 
to supply It and now unexpectedly the suggestion was made to roe by others, 
i^d a large mass of valuable materials was placed in my hands I sought and 
optaiaed more , and in tht course of my search accumulated so large a body of 
interesting matter illustrative of the careers of other Govemon General (eape 
cially Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings and Lord. Minto> that when my fricn^y 
publisher called to see my stores it occurred to him (as indeed it had occuned 
' o me) that I bad at all events a fine foundation for a series of Lives of the Go 
vemors General and pleased w ith the idea he suggested that I should write 
the work in eight or ten volumes the first two volumes to appear at the end of 
the year The agreement WiU soon made I uaa encouraged by other promi 
ses of contributions of the most valuable kiod and 1 was soon convinced 
that if the work 1 had undertaken to write should l«ick interest, the faolt 
would be entirely my owo It has since occnrnd to me— end here I come 
my dear friend, to ask your aid— that there must be in India in the hands of the 
children, or relatives, of deceased public offieers many interesting letters and do* 
caments illustrative ^ the Lives of youT Governors General— many doubtless in 
the hands of the friends and supporters of the Calcutta Hetien — friends, who 
perhaps would not be less nnwilling to assist me in sueb an nndertaJnng 
because I was the originator and am the proprietor of a work which I trust, 
has afforded them some amusement, and done them some substantial goo^ 
1 hardly like to put forth a ly direct appeal to the Indian public — and yet 
my object being simply that of rendering as complete as it can be rendered, the 
series of Biographies which 1 have undertaken to write— a scries which if 
worthily executed will 1 may say without presumption constitute an acceptable 
addition to A.uglo>lndian literatare- 1 do not see why 1 ought to ahnnk from 
inviting friends and stTiingers alike to make common cause with me in this 
literary undertaking by contributing any documentary or otbei information 
which they may uppen to posscM I do not so much want public docu 
luents which are always obtainable as private letters anecdotes reminiscences of 
personal incideots &.c such as will give vitality to the page and bring the sub 
ject of my memoirs with life like prominence before the readers Nor is the 
information which 1 seek, limited to information directly relating to the several 
Govemors General I sm equally desirous to obtain information relative to 
the principal officers of the State civil end military by whom onr Governors 
( eneralwere suironnded and whose iponduct and opinions may have had any 
influence in shaping the condoet and optpions of the chief rulers themselves 
Can you assist me in bringing this matter before the fnenda of the Caleulta 
ItsDtnff and the Indian, public at large ^ Communicationa might be addressed to 
me through my agents, whom you know— and I trust that 1 need not even re 
ter to the confidence which (both in aid of the preparation of this, and of aao* 
ther work whiob will precede it) has been reposed m me by the bearers of some 
of the most dutinguished names in recent Indian history to prove that I may 
<>afelv be trusted mth anything they may have to confide 
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Report of the Camnuttee of Pubhr Instrw^on fur 1849^0 

We refer again to this Report but merely in connection with one 
subject — the position of the Sansknt Goilege This is a very oppor 
tune time for discussing the subject, as we understand that reforms of 
an extensive nature are contemplated in connection with the College* 

Doubts have of late been raised as to the utility of the study of 
the Sanskrit, and as to the expediency of tho measures of Government 
for Its encouragement As a correct view of the question is important, 
not only in a. theoretical point of view hut also m its practical bear-* 
ing it will not appear superfluous to refer to the grounds on which the 
study of the Sanskrit is adv ocated 

To dead languages we cannot assign as to living ones the ad 
vantage of being a means of communication for Jthough under 
particular circumstances they may be employed in this manner 
jet there is no ixeeeesity that they should A living language aill in 
the majouty of oases answer this purpose much more adequately 
and It IS an incontrovertible fact of history that a nation only 
enjoys intellectual freedom when it uses its own language os the 
medium of its literary and sciontilio pursuits The Ube of dead 
languages is therefore lestricted to their literature and to their fur 
mshmg (by it, and by its grammar) a means of education which in 
any other manner could not he obtained or not be obtained in so 
perfect a degree With regatd to literature none of the modern 
nations stands by lUclf alone in its intellectual pursuits each is con 
nccted with nations that are past, and are yet to follow its career 
Its intellectual horizon in science and literature is founded upon 
that of former ages It can therefore never isolate itself or Jtound a 
literature independent of any mfluence of the past Hen^e the 
necessity if a nation will continue to be counted among those adv ano 
mg the progress of mankind to study the literature of past nations 
which have in any way contributed to the object of intellectual deve 
lopment It is this study which conneots the literature and seientiiic 
parsuits of the nations of Europe They have left the narrow 
bonds of nationality , their fiMuences are the soiences of mankind 
and the other parts of their literature are more and more approach 
mg the same goal ^ ^ 

A dead langui^e furmslies a means of education, if its literature, 
18 nch and adapted to the objects of education and if its gram 
mar 18 exact and various in ils forms In respect of this end the 
dead languages have universally in all countries of Europe, been 
pieferred to the spoken languages as the grammars for instance, of 
the Greek and Roman languages are much more elaborate and ex 

c 
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press hj their mere granunatical forms, the modifications of thought 
moeh more exactly than the grammars of modem langaages More 
orer they compel the mmd by contrast to attend to the various gram 
matical forms to compare and to combine , and they give thereby a 
facility m nsmg the various forms of language which could not be 
obtained in tho same degree by instruction m one s own language 
where all the forms are already known by use 

Beside this there are three pnncipal points, in which the study 
of a dead language may be of great importauoe, viz if it furnishes 
matenals for history if it forms the basis from which living 
languages have sprung , and if it has a special beanng upon the 
science of langu^e. 

Noue of our present languages contains the first sources of history 
Every nation is descended from former nations^ to which it has to refer 
MB to Its origin and its first development but the historical documents 
of ancient nations are to be found in their languages alone Thus 
the histoiy of mankind from its first recollections to its gradual de 
f velopment in separate states and to their mutual connexion depends 
upon the documents transmitted to us in the dead languages and 
we cannot give up their study if we will not give up our first mfor 
mation about ourselves As it is with general history so with the 
history of science No science is the possession of a single individual 
it 18 not the production of his own device or exertion it is made 
over to him by the previous exertions of thousands in his own nation 
and other nations long hefore his existence Therefore only by 
knowing precisely what has been done m a science before is it pos- 
sible to ^vance it consistently and systematically To any science 
its history is indispensable and this commences from the time that 
It takes its share m literature Nay more our religion is not our 
own production its sources are writings and tradition but tradiUon 
for the most part is lost to us at least such traditions os are also 
embodied lu wntings tse no more any independent source as they 
cannot be distinguished from the written statements and traditions 
independent of written documents are by the nature of things very 
precarious Therefore for the foundation of our religion as far as it 
IS not eonfi rmed b} the internal evidence of its troth we cannot dis- 
pense with historical researches and the study of the languages, in 
which these records are deposited 

It IS not necessary to expatiate here on the advantage of the study 
of a dead language for the improvement of any living language de- 
rived from it as it is self evident that the latter may bo constantly 
enriched by the introduction ^f new words from the stock of the 
former in accordance with the es^b&lished rules of adaptation 

Lastly every dead language furnishes materials for Comparative 
Philology which has to enquire into the affinity which languages 
have in reference to their roots and grammar, and to decide the 
question, whether all languages branched off from the same root or 
wnether several bases must be assumed for them With these ques- 
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tions 18 closely consected the Ethnographical question whether all 
oations descend from the same stocky or from several distinct races. 
Comparative Philology, new as it is, has already solved many qnes 
lions m Ethnography which could not have been solved with the 
same precision by any other data at present at our disposal 

In judging therefore about the more or less extensile use of a 
dead language we shall have to look for the following points whether 
it possessoB a nch literature and an elaborate grammar whether it 
influences the development of living languages supplies documents 
for history, and gives leading facts for the science of Comparative 
Philology ^ 

According to tiiese antecedents, it would bo easy to judge of 
the claims of the Sanskrit to a more or less extensive study But 
there appears to present itself a difficulty of some weight To prove 
that Sanskrit literature has obtained a high degree of perfection an^ 
that its language comes up to the standard necessary for a more general 
study of a dead langui^e we should have to write a work of con 
siderable length m fact, we should have to givo a sketch of the whole 
of Sanskrit hteratuie To give on the other band, the opinion of Sans* 
krit scholars would appear to the opponents to prove nothing as the 
followers of any branch of learning are inclined to over rate its im 
portanoe in the department of literature However, the difficulty is 
not real for Sanskrit literature has not been studied as the Homan and 
Greek were at the revival of classical learning in the Joth ocntuiy 
when all critical histoncal and aesthetical appliances had to bo creat 
ed but in the very zenith of our philological and critical studies 
and it had the rare advantage that those who introduced the Sans- 
krit into the Pantheon of European learning were men of gemus 
and vast acquirements in other branches of philology literature 
history and science as the names of Jones Colebrooke F Sohlcgel 
A.W Bchlegel,W Humboldt Mill, Wilson Bumouf Bopp Eassen &c 
will fully bear out Moreover, about the ments of some of the branch 
es of Its literature we have the verdict of competent judges — of poets 
as of Goethe Bueckert ike — of philosophers as of Cousin, J W Win 
diBchmann £o ->-and we may themore confidently say that there 

exists already (in Europe) an unanimity of the most competent judges 
Bstotherankj which the Sanskrit holds m comparison with other liter 
atures Yetweshidl m the following rapid and imperfect sketch allude 
as little as possible to the opinion of those eminent Sansknt scholars 
but rather quote the views of such scholars and literary men as 
although not Sansknt scholars, by their general knowledge and 
eimnence in literature, were well Jp^hfied to form tax uuprejudioed 
and correct opimotL * ^ 

The range of Sansknt poetical literature is very extensive, it 
has made attempts in almost all branches of poetry from the sim 
pie foble to the epic, from the comedy to the drama from the song 
to the highest flight of lyric inspiration We need only call to mind 
the Hdmayana and Mahkbharata— poems embodying a world la 
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themseWes the many ooUedtions of fables and narratnen among 
iihich are the PancfaatanLra and Hitopades^ ttbich have been 
translated into almost all the languages of Asia and Europe 
such poetical creations as E&liddS s Seasons the Cloud Messenger, 
Sakontala Vifcrama Uivaai or Bhavabhutia admirable dramas 
Malati Madhara, ’ ' Uttara ramarchantra,” and ' Mahfivua ohan 
tra (So in all of which a high poetical genius a lofty imagination a 
delicacy of feeling an elevation of sentiment, and a close observe 
tiou of nature and of human oharactei are apparent In like man 
ner the poems of Sn Harsha, Sn Bh&ravi, Bhartnhan Jayadeva 
&indara Ac have been pronounced classical by competent voices 
We cannot forbeai to quote with reference to Sanskrit literature 
the opinion of a highly gifted man of science, of European reputation 
the fiiend of Schiller and O^oethe who is acknowledged alw to be 
eminent judge of poetry — 

In xefeamg here as I did mmy public lectures under the gui 
dance of my brother and other 8an«lkiit scholars to individual 
, instances of that animated and frequently expressed feebng for na 
ture which breathes through the descriptive portions of Indian 

* poetiy 1 would begin with the Vedas the most ancient and most 
valuable memorials of civilization and of the venoration and praise 

* of nature The hymns of the Rjgveda contain the most charming 

* descriptions of the roseate hue of early dawn and of the aspect 
of the golden haired sun The great heroic epics of the Bamaja 
na and Mababharata are of more recent date than the Vedas but 
more ancient than the Purensa — the adoration of nature being asso- 
ciated with the narrative in accordance with the character of epic 

* creations In the Vedas, the locality of the scenes which had been 

* glotidcd bj holy beings was seldom indicated hut, m the heroic 
poems, the descriptions of nature are mostlj individual and refer to 
dedmCe focafities fiom whence they derive that animation and fife, 

* which IB ever impai ted when the writer draws from the impressions 
he has himself expenenced There is a nch tone of colouring 

* throughout the description of the journey of Rdma from Ayodhya to 

* the residence of Jan aka, m his life in the primitive forest and in 

* the picture of the anchorite life of the Panduides The name of 

* Edlid&sa was early and widely known amongst the western nations 
This great poet Nourished in the highly cultivated court of Vikra 

‘ mdditja, and was consequently the contemporary of Virgil and 
Horace The English and German translations of Sakontala’K 

* tte bdlcont^B me folIoiROg beantififi diaUcbv of Qoetihe wen wntten m 1192 — 

Wfilst dn d 4> Hdtbe die finilien ^*rjiKdiia dor epeteree Jalnefl— ' 

WiUst dtt wai nail and enuuckt-^inllet dii vu uud luhrt— 

Wdlat da den Himmil die Prdo, mit emem. Naxoen tt^reilua. 

'Neimteli SakoetelA dibh-^aad w ul (Ilee gengb 

The IhUowing is a roug^h translation — 

W iK lium exptCM in one irosd Um tdoom of ihe Snniig and Uie fhut of tlia Autuitin->all 
tlM attnteto and entr-meo*— all tbat feeds mil ■atisfli.t— ^ Heaien itself and the eartli I name 
«iL» eADntaAal-^BdHndonft 
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liavd aJd«d to the admiration, which has been so freely yielded to 
that poet whose tendomess of feeling and richness of creative fancy 
entitle him to a high place m the ranks of the poets of all nations 
The charm of his descriptions of nature is strikingly exemplified 
in the heautifal drama of VikTania and Urvasi where the king wan 
ders through the thickets of the forest in search of Uie nymph 
Urvasi in the poem of the Seasons, and in that of the Cloud ISdes- 
senger This last poem describes, with admirable truth to nature the 
joy with which after a long drought the first appearance of a nsing 
cloud 18 hailed, as the harbinger of the approaching season of rain 
Tho expression truth to nature of which 1 have just made use 
of can abne justify me in referring, in connexion with the India^ 
poenf of the Cloud Messenger to a picture of the beginning of 
the rainy season which I sketched in South America, at a penod 

* when Kilid&sas Megbaduta was not known to me through the. 
translation of Chezy — Humboldt s Comios Engl Tranal , Vol. II ' 

p 404 

But it IS not only in poetiy and light literature, thst the Sanskrit 
occupies a distinguished rank in philosophy in mathematics and 
m the science of language it will bear a comparison with the foremost 
nations of antiquity 

We find the most ancient monuments of Hindu philosophy in tho 
Uponish&ds but here it is mixed with much extraneous matter 
with narratives the explanation of ceremonies myths and allegoneg 
The philosophical idea appears not in its purity as the result of 
methodical thought, but rather as proceeding from a mystical intm 
tion The exposition also is not sjstematical but rather abrupt and 
often symbolical Still we must recognize the principle as philoso 
phical because it is independent of conceptions of a revealed x^h 
gion We may recognise also the ground work of the later ^sterns 

systems of orthodta Hindu philosophy each of which has its own 
extensive literature These systems are evidently not the first produc 
tions of the philosophical genius of the Hindus but of a period 
already far advanced in philosophical speculation Their first attempts 
are unfortunately lost, so that we are not able to trace historically the 
tram of thought which led from one system to the other but, from 
the Sutras, or aphorisms of the founders of those systems we can 
mark a decided progress and a development of these doctnnes them 
selves From a carefiil examination of those systems it appears 
that the Hindus made considerable progress in philosophical think 
mg that their systems show more method than any of the Greeks, 
with the exception of those of Flats and \riBtotle that they are there 
foie worthy of general attention and that a knowledge of them is 
indispensable to the student of philosophy 
'^ith x^ard to them 8aysCousin(C7ou«‘siefaPAt2os£^hts Vol 
£n e^t la p^losophie Indienne eat tellement vaste, que tons les 

* ^Btemes de philosophie s y renoontrent, qu elle forme tout nn monde 
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philosophiqup et qu on peat dire & la lettre que I bistoire de la phi 
loflopliie de 1 Inde est un abr^gS de lluetoire entidre de la philo 
Bopkie — P 180 , 

Yeas 'vojez qne ce aontpr^oiB^entlea catigones d Anstote (the 
8 or 7 categories of theN;&;a) VoilJb done Anstote dans 1 lude ! 
Nous 1 j rotrottTeronB encore — P 203 
Voilfl encore le second chef d oeuvre d Anstote retrouvd sur les 
bords du Gange (the syllogism) — P 208 
Mois ail espnt humain a pu ^s bien prodmrele syllogisms dans 

* 1 Inde, il n a pu le produire en un jour car le syllogisme suppose 
une longue culture intellectuelle Le premier fruit de 1 espnt humain 

* W I en^ym^me Dsms une id6e 1 espnt eu entreioit une autre et 

* cala par liqterm8diaired une troisidme id8e plus generate quil saisit 
rapidement, et si rapidement qu ellelui 8chappe, alors meme qu elle 

^ le domme Ilya une migeure dans tout raisonnement, quel qu il soit, 

* oral ou tacite instinctive ou dSvdopp^ et ce st cette majeure nette^ 

* ment ou confus8tnent aper^ue qui determine I esprit mais il nen 
rend pas toujours compte et I operation tondamentale du raisonne 

' ' ment reste longtemps ensevelie dans les profondeurs de la pensde 
Four que Panaljee aille ly chercher, la dSgage, la traduise a la lu 

* midre et lui assigue sa place Idgitime dans un mecanisme extdneur, 

* qui reproduise et i^presente fiddlement le mouvement interne de la 
pensSe dansle ph^ nomine obscur et complex de raisonnement — cer 

* tea il faut bien des anndes ajout^es k des anneea, de longs efforts 

* accummuUs et le seul £ait de I existence du syllogisme r4gulier dans 

* la dialectique du Njdya est une demonstration sans replique du haut 

* degrd de culture intellectuelle auquel 1 Inde devait Stre parvenue 
On the advancement of the Hindus in mathematical studies, I 

quote the uords of Golebrook 

As to the progress which the Hindus had made m the analytic art, 

* it will be seen, that they possessed sell the anthmetic of surd roots , 

* that they were aware of the infinite quotient resulting ftom the din 

* Sion of a finite quantity by a cipher , that they knew the generalresolu 
tion of equations of the second degree, and had touched upon those 
higher denominations resolving them in the simplest oases and in 

‘ those in which the solution happens to be practicable, by the method 
' which serves foi gradation, that they had attained a general solution 
of indetemuoate problems of the fiist de^e that fi^ey had arrived 
at a method for deriving a multitude of solutions of answers to 
problems of the second degree from a single answer found tentatively 

* which is as near an approach to a gener^ solution of such problems 
' as was made until the days f f Lagrange who first demonstrated 

that the problem on which the \<Oiutiona of all questions of this na 

* tare depend, is always resolvable in whole numbers The Hindus had 
‘ likewise attempted pioblems of this higher order by the applica^on 

of the method which suffices for those of the fi.rBt degree — witn in 
deed scanty success as might be expected. 

They not only applied Blgf>bra both to astronomy and geometry, 
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* but converseljr applied geometry likewise to the demonstration of 
< algebraic rules 

The points in which Hindu algebra appears particularly dis- 
tinguished ftom the Greek are besides a better and more compre 

* hensive algorithm, 1 the management of equations involving more 
than one unknown term , 3 the resolution of equations of a higher 

* order, in which if they a^ieved Uttle they had, at least the merit of 
the attempt and anticipated a modern discovery in the solution of 
biquadrates 3 general methods for the solution of indeterminate 

‘ problems of the first and second degrees in which they went far in 
deed beyond Diophantus and anticipated the discoveries of modem 
algebraists and 4 the^pplication of algebra to astronomical inves 
« tigation and geometncal demonstration, in which also they hit upon 

* some matters which have been re invented in later times — Jtfw 

mU Esaays Vol II pp 436 37 * 

The Sanskrit language it is well known is one of the most re- 
fined and richest in the world — from the number of its roots — ^from 
the precision with which other words may be derived from them 
through afiizes and suffixes — from the variety of its grammatical do 
terminations and the facility of forming compound words Its gram 
mar is elaborate and although the grammar which the Hindu Pan 
dits composed, cannot be compared with the grammatical system of 
our ovm time, it still bolds a high rank We quote the opinion of one 
of the most competent judges Lassen, in his ‘ Xndiache AUerthuma 
Kimda * Vol II , pp 480-481 says — 

** If we leave out those two defects (viz that the rules of grammar 
do not succeed each other m such an order as they ought to do m a 
scientific arrangement and 3 the complicated and clumsy manner 
of joining the terminations and derivative affixes or m fomiiiig the 
fiexions of derived words) the Indian grammanaDS may boldly cbal 
lenge a comparison of attainments with those of the Greeks and 

* Arabs, who, besides the Europeans, have alone a science of language of 

* th eir own They need not even be apprehensive of a compansou with 
‘ European grammarians, for the long penod during which inthetreat- 

* mentof their own languages, they bad net broken through the fetters 
laid upon them by the authority of classical antiquity With neither 
do we find so complete and exact an enquiiy into the rules of eupho 

* ny or so thorough a treatment of the doctrine of derivation and of 
the diffeTent ways of forming compound words of which the Greek 
possessed a considerable number and the Arabs none Of the former, 

* they have the advantage m having ascertained correctly the primary 
form of the noun-~-the roots aknough it remains for European 

* science to rectify several points or the latter In these respects they 
have prepared the way for the scientific investigation of language 

* and their doctrines have had a considerable infiuence on the ongin 

* and development of comparative grammar This is a merit which 

* will remain to them for ever — although it must be admitted that 

* thejpeculiar organism of the Sanskrit was of great assistance to 
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them Bm«.e the rules of euphony are more developed therein than 
in any other language, and the ougm of grammatical forms la so 
evident. Only in syntax the Hindus have been left behind by the 
Oreeks, Romans, and Arabs the cause of which is, that generally 
only simple sentences are formed in Sanskrit 
The results of the study of Sanskrit have been immense They 
have changed the whole ground of comparative philology and the 
Sanskrit has given the key for the solution of many problems, which 
It was impossible to solve from the basia of the classical languages 
From a companson of the languages of the Greeks Romans Ger 
Kians, Oelts Sclavonians and the Persians with the Sanskrit, it is an 
incontrovertible conclusion that they are derived m their roots and 
grammar from one and the same language , and that those nations 
therefore descend from the same parent stock 

^ In historical literature the Sanskrit is gnevously dedoient The 
Hindus wrote at no period historical works of such a kind as are 
left to us by the Greeks Romans and Arabs The historical works 
of the Brahmans still extant are all of a later time and mixed up 
with myths and fables They are all chronicles of single countnes, as 
of Kashmir of Onssa of the Dekhan of Malabar &c Ac hone of 
them treats of the history of whole India nor of the political and 
social development of the Hindus They are therefore unfit for 
any general use Still to the student of history they are of great 
importance There ore however abundant historical materials dis 
persed throughout the whole of Sansknt hterature which mark their 
social political and religious conditions at different epochs These are 
to be found in inscriptions on rocks stones coins, Ac and to show 
the important results which have sprung from a critical investigation 
of these appliances we need only cAl to mind the addition to our his 
ton cal knowledge by the beautiful discovenes of Fnnsep which 
have given us an insight into the political relations of India in the 
times of Alexander the Great and Asoka 
The influence of the Sanskrit on the development of most of the 
present langm^es of India is infinitely greater than that of Latin has 
ever been on the Itahan The Sanskrit suppUes the greater number of 
tbeir roots and it is in many cases impossible to know the meanings 
of the words without reference to Sanskrit The grammar of thoso 
languages also frequently depends on the Sanskrit In the Bengali 
for instance the rues for the composition of words the formation of 
the past participles the power of the oases the rules for euphony 
and almost the whole syntax are^e same with those of the Sanskrit It 
will therefore be very difficult /<p: any one even a native to un 
derstand the Bengali uithout some knowledge of the Sanskrit and 
the development of the language will always depend upon the judi 
cious use of the Sansknt m the Bengali 
We have observed before that a dead longu^e can never become 
the instrument of general oommumeation, and that consequently its 
study must be limited to certain classes of a nati<m, or of the 
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generally Hon far this limit is to extend will depend upon its 
ability to satisfy the conditions ne have stated Prom the hi^ 
rank of SansknUliterature — ^ftom the progress of scientifio research 
among the Hindus — from the peculiar connexion of the Sanskrit with 
other langurs, winch sprung from the same source —and from its 
relations to the present languages of Xpdia,it is evident that its 
stud> IS at least as important as that of an} othei dead language 

Who then* are especially calkd upon to study it ? and upon what 
gtounds ^ 

1 lo scholars the use of the Sanskrit is indispensable on ao* 
count of Its literature and its use in comparative philologj and hi^ 
ton cal researches It must be still for a long while tlicir task to pu& 
liah the unedited works of its literature of the Vedas ot philosophy 
grammar, mathematics astronomy and of poetry and to supply the 
materials gradually to be introduced for the researches of science 

2 The stud} of the Sanskrit will be of great assistance to the 
young civilian who is to have so great an influence upon the 
destinies of the natl^c8^ It is he who is to ixercise the highest 
functions of administration and judicature and to whom the present 
and future geneiationa will especially look for the improvement of 
their country He should theiefore have an intimate knowledge of 
the disposition and cbaiacter of the natives of the motives which 
regulate their actions and of the objects of their a^irations -a know 
ledge which he will best derive from the studv of banskiit literature 
as embodying the social and moral condition of the llinduo for 
many centuries He has also generally to transact his ofiiLial duties 
in the language of the natives It is therefore essential to him to 
know it thoroughl} and nothing can give him a moie solid prepara 
tion than the knowledge of the bansknt In this respect it would 
be as well if the study of the Sanskat (and of the Persian) waa 
alone pursued b} him in Ha} le} bur} for thoi e his study of the living 
languages of Indi v must necessanlj lemain deficient at any rate he 
can learn in a few months more of those languages in India Uian in 
BO man} years in England The same is not the oass with the San 
skrit The Pandits can give him at the commencement of its study 
litUe or no assistance in acquiring a knowledge of Sanskrit gram 
mar On the otbei hand under good tuition in Euiope he may 
lay a thorough foundation in the Sansknt and on arriving in India 
the study of any of the native languages will be to him a compara 
tively easy task The immense advantage he derives from this pie 
vious study IB, that he knows the roots a great many words and 
their exact meaning In studying die languages in India, without 
the knowledge of Sanskrit, it is eeftain that he does not learn the 
exact meamngs of words and it will be difficult to supply this 
defi.oien(^ by any amount of study 

B Also those, who wish to improve the moral and religious oondi 
tion of the natives should know Sanskrit literature and through it 
tlie Shostras and traditions, which guide the laith of the naUves 

d 
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together f^ith the religious observanoeB which regulate their whole 
life To induce the natires to give up what they have ohenahed 
frotXL their childhood ibr another religious belief one should well 
know and have examined the system which he wants to remove 

4 For the educated natives of this countiy, the study of the San 
sknt iH of Vital importance for the improvement of all the languages, 
whose basis is the Sanskrit, will depend on tbe continuation of its study 
The Sanskrit is as vet the condition of their perfection It is the 
inexhaubUble source of their roots the meamngs of them are to be 
decided by tbe sense they have in San sknt especially of all the 
words bearing a refuiance to science Now, he who ignored the San 
^nt while attempting to improve any of those languages would be a 
bold adventurei indeed and would soon find bis mistake m trying 
to carry out a scheme without having regarded the nature of things 
^ Lastly if we enquire whether Sanskrit is as widely studied as it 
ought to be and in a manner to derive the greatest advantage from 
it we must say it is not It has gained indeed one step for it is 
leceiveci among the learned languages It is taught at many of the 
unn ersities of the continent and cultivated even in America to its 
literature is assigned a high rank and the results of the cixili/ation of 
the Hindus as exhibited in the Sonskiit may have powerful influence 
on the development of the human mind In India however where 
Sanskrit should be cultivated and patronised in its greatest extent 
Government have acted wisely and bestowed a great benefit on tbe coun 
try in establishing some institutions for the study of the Sanskrit in 
collecting a number of teachers, distinguished for their attainments 
in providing places of refuge for the treasures of Sanskrit Uterature 
and in showing to the Hindus that their present rulers are inclin 
ed to advance more than then own sovereigns ever did, their best 
intellectual interests 

fint vVna ■» xrtA enungb The -system Of -mstructioii mlhe San 
skut colleges is founded oo a false basis and ought to be remodelled 
and the Sansknt should be made a branch study not only m the 
Sansknt but in all the other oolleges of Government 

ihe only advantage, which the Government Sanskrit colleges 
have above institutions of the same kind among tbe Hindus 
18, that almost the whole circle of Hindu scieoce is taught in 
them while in the learned schools of the Hindus only one 
branch of science is imparted to the students But this is 
all They are mediseval institutions The sciences taught m 
them are those of a foimer age for with the Hindus, no soienoe 
has made any progress for maoy centuries Thera are indeed 
very few among the learned Hindus who are able to teach astionomy, 
or mathematics, or the Sankfaya or Vedanta system of philosophy The 
learned e-(cel now only in those studies which belong to languid 
poetry explanation uid logic Compared however, with the soienoe 
of Hurope, the scienoe of the Hindus is only in its commencement , 
lU notions ue those of the middle ages , its tewnioid terms, oumbrous 
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its methods complicated To teaoh mathematics astronomj li^iCy 
philosophy ^ t as these sciences have been cultivated by the Hindus* 
IS not only useless but an obstacle to a state of better things* because 
the mind of the student gets accustomed to look upon them as the ne 
plus ultra of perfection We have seen many talented and dm er Pandits 
pupils of the San«<knt college highly advanced in their own studies* 
and fully equal to Europeau scholars in their philosophical attain 
ments but abjectly ignorant of the results of European science and 
incapable of making an adequate use of their acquirements for in 
the present state of civilization, they cannot be useful to their 
own countrymen with the limited instiuction they now receiv# 
To reipedy these d'^fectc Sanskrit should be taught in those col 
leges with the same view as Latin and Greek are taught in Europe* 
viz not to make all the students Pandits but to acquaint them 
with Bansknt literatuie and to enable them to go on m any of itsi 
branches if they think it advisable 

The study of Sanskrit grammar should be entirely reformed 
Sanskrit grammar as composed by the Hindus, although exact and 
of admirable ingenuity is tedious its acquirement takes several 
years and is enough to terrify many from its study Moreover it 
makes men dull with regard to othtr studies and favours more the de 
velopment of memory than of other mental faculties Grammar should 
therefore be taught according to European principles as it has been 
long the custom in respect of the Latin and Oieek languages which 
are not taught according to the grammatical system of the ancient, but 
according to the more perfect method of modem time * 

Special pains should also be taken that the students should receive 
a much moie thorough instruction in the English language than 
they do at present, and that they should know its literature as well as 
the pupils in the other colleges A knowledge of the English would be 
in the present condition of the Hindus of the highest value to the 
students * for besides its importance for actual life it would make 
them acquainted with the treasures of one of the finest and most 
extensive literatures, and initiate them into the whole leamiog of 
Europe The addition of one language more to their studies would 
not exceed the mental strength of the pupils for in a European 
college the learning of four languages and more is not considered too 
much and the time, gamed by simplifying the study of giammar, 
would be quite sufficient for tins purpose 
European acience should be introduced into the course and there 
should especially be given thorough instruction m mathematics geo* 
graphy and history, and an introdiAtion at least to natural philo* 
Bophy 

* By the mtrodaction of the European method m teachine gramnaae a knowkdye 
of the grammatioaL system of Hindu granunansais ifoold not be made aupefflii* 
ou«j bat It would oiJy devolve on thoe& who made a epemal Btody of the lankoage 
as European Sanaknt acholara, althooira they learn Eaiuknt grammar acMroins to 
the European natem know verj weUTaiuiu^ graounatical mtem, of which toejr 
Biake dt^ardl a special atudj 
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Aocordlug to (bis view, the nsefulness of tbe Sanskrit colloges 
would be immeasurably extended for while it makes possible the 
most tborou^ study of tbe Sanskrit, it connectsi' it at the same 
time with actual science and life 

If then, on tbe one hand, we wcmid limit tbe study of tbe Sanskrit 
literature in the insbtationa at present dedicated to it, we would, 
on the other ask Qoireminent to extend a greater patronage to it by 
lutrodncing it into all the colleges as a branch of study If the 
study of Latin and Greek is thought indispensable for the learned 
professions in Europe surely the Sonsknt is much more so for the 
Hindus as it is intimately connected with a knowledge of their reb 
gioD laws customs history and language The knowledge of tbe 
Sansknt would give a new impetus to their other studies and make 
their results more useful than they now are It would give to tbe 
^student ready means to introduce into his own language the trea- 
sures of European science and literature But now were is the 
anomaly — that there are insntutions which teach European science 
hut take away from the students the means of communicating their 
ideas by which only they can be useful to themselves and the pub 
ho , and that there are institutions which give the means of eommu 
ni eating science in its purity withholding however, from them the 
matter, for which language itself is instituted 


Acmint oi the ffreat Hindu, Aaoka, tk'iejly fr<m Ihe 

Indiscm A It^iuffKktmde of Professor Lassen By ihe Hon, 
Sit E Perry 

•ax> wtn 'ztrtiW'SBwzig 

raster for zeal in Onental pursuits The Bombay Branch of the 
Bojal Asiatic Society has long been noted for the value of its Re- 
searches and Literary Joumsd , and while on this side since the 
days of Sir W Jones, we have had few judges who took an en 
lightened interest in points oonneeted with Asiatic history or anti 
qmties we are rejoiced to see there in this brochure of Sir E Peny s, 
a pledge and promise of a better state of things 
Tbe subject chosen by Sir Erskine is one affording much to excite 
curiosity — a glimpse into what may bo called the middle ages of 
Hindu history — the penod when Buddhism was predominant through 
I^orthern and Western India Aiaoka was a most zealous propagator 
of this system OnginaUy a votary cf Brahmanism on bis conversion 
to the Buddhist faith he became as active a propagandist, as Mubam 
mad himself though resorting to different means He set in motion 
an itinerant agency preaching to the people in every place of public 
resort through their vernacular tongue He convoked a great Synod 
of Buddhists^ which determined on adopting that system of foreign 
propagandism the effects of which are atill to be seen in the i^ands 
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of the Eastern Archipelago and in the mountain fastnesses of Wes 
tern India Unlike hoaeier the prophet of Islam he used moral 
suasion alone as the instrument of propagating his creed The 
inscriptions on the Laths and pillais m vaiioua parts of India bear 
witness to the energy of h» faith and his desire of gaming the ear 
of the common people They aie widely scattered from the frontiers 
of Kabul and Kattywai to Nepal and Onasa and the pillars appear 
to be all alike We aie indebted to Fnnsep and Lassen for deey 
phenng the inscriptions contaimng the edicts of Asoka and for point 
ing out to us 'ahat a ere the preialent vernacular languages of that 
day Sir E Pei *7 has rendered useful service in this woik Jiy 
collecting what has bet^ scattered through vaiious volumes We 
trust the perusal of it may kindle a desire in the minds of many 
to investigate a very interesting question — the histoiy and propa 
gandism of Buddhism in India . 

The follonmg long eUract in ill put our readers in possession of 
an epitome of Asoka s reign and seive also as a fair specimen of 
the mannei m which Sir E F&iij has executed his task — 

It was 283 TCara after the death of Buddha, or^GO B C that Amka idopted 
the uiiportent atop of embiaciuir Baddhifem Haimg done <0 ht att no hounds to 
hi« 7c^ ui Lndeavoitnit„ to propvgntc hia new religion and the laws and virtnea 
eqjumed 1^ it, not only thiouehont hie own tcmtoiiu hut in aU ad|oimng conn 
tries Many ot his proclamaooiia have this ohject in view In ort mamption he 
ciyoins that a meeting ehonld be hold tverv hfth veer both m tlic conntnes con 
qiiered h} him and m those in alliance with him* Tlu.it conii sk 11 was to bo 
made by eachin^vidoal, and the hading men werocarctuilv to expound (he laws — 
such as obedience to father and mother libcralitr to fhends, relations Bii 
nuns and Sramans abstmuicc from kiBing any living being fiom jirodigalitv, and 
firom evil speaking 

One of the most important events of Asoka a raftn. rvo the third Svnotl of Bnd 
dhihts whuh ht assembled in the 17th year of his n.ign B C 246 + It was then do 
tomuned to jnopagate the fiuth hv mi sions toforeim nartu and the hurevicts which 
intriiruing moznins, insmnating thun<«elves mto the Viftams under thi guise of 
Baddhi^ had been odious to introduce amongst the faithfnl were then oxurpated. 
Amongst the Sthai traa or Leaders (the Them of the Mahawausa) then sent ibtoad 
Mahadharmaraxita 13 mentiond'd as havmg been dcspatcludtoilifaAcr/rA/ttia and 
Xnssen obbCivcs thtti thm is the drat occasion on which the latter nnme uppeon in 
Indian history and that it prubablv at flus period, onh comprehended the narrow 
ancient seat of the Mahiattas in Baglana to the north ol the Godaverr The Mis 
aionaiy however m this small district made 1 70 000 converts and 10 OOO priests 
devoted themsclvea to a spiritual calling 

Asoka was also most successfiil in his misnonarj efforts m the adjoining kmg- 
doms on both sides ot the Himalavah and veems especiaHv to have succeeded m 
extirpating the previous snake woiihip which had existed in Cashmero and Gan 
dhara. 'ms fact appears m the native histoiy of Cashmere, as well as m his 
Dvm inscnptionB But it was not to India alone th^ he confined himself For 
AparAttaia (some i^ace on the we«tem fifiuticr), Suwaraakhutia, (ather Bunnah 

* Girnar Inscnption, ID 1 

t The first Svnod was held bv S£>^w[n, whom Buddha had nonunated as his 
Buccesaor immediidelv after the utter's dmth B C M3 and at this Synod the sa 
credhoolu of the Buddlusta were collected 1 he second Synod was held B C 483 
and 12,00 000 SAtm, or devotees are said to have been present 
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85 XimoorflimposM, or the Arabun or Peiaian coast according to Laseen,) and. 
abo>e all Luka, or Ct^lon, xei«n«d the Whed of (Ae Wa ♦ with ahcnty 

To this latter i&Iaad Asoka despatched hiB own boh Mahuidra. a yontii of twenty 
who had devoted hnnself to thejpnetitty caUmg and a mumonaW life with an enthn 
siasm eqaal to his father’s IheBe efIortB -were crowned with snccees and the 
C^ydon anthontiee are fuU of iiio<t munxte di^ads of the mode, m -which flie Xing 
Da^nm^nya sod the inhabitants of On Ion were conceited to the new fetth the 
ro% el fhmily haring pren lonslf been Bratnuucal m theor wordup as bdonging to die 
great Anan race o( conqneroiE^ and the majonty of the Smgalese bemg probal^ 
enahe-WDZBhippei&t 

It IB dear also that Aeoka exerted himself to introduce Buddhism amongst the 
different GreeX monanihicB into which Almumdet's conquests had been brbkea up 
Urns in Giznar mscnphon we find him aeecrtuig, tnat ** The king of the Ja 
uAo, and, fimher the tbrougb him (becommg) four kings, TWona^ Aatzmo, 
ud Magof umiersallj fbll^ the pzescnpts of the Law of the godjbelored 

The name of Antiochns has disa^^teared from the Gmar inscnptioii but is 
fimnd m the omre^nding one at Aopiir h^^gtr^ as wUl as those cff Anttgonos 
Ahd Magas 

Thu mention of contemporary Greek numarchs la most important for Bidian hia 
toty Ttfii gft, king of Cyieoe, died S58 B C Antiochus n of Sms, 241 Pltole> 
my II of Bgypt, 240 Antigonns Oonatas of Macedonia, 239 and it is not un 
*IHobabIe that Asoia "ent ambassadors to all these mooarebs, on ascending the throne 
in 263 B C We learn fhnn th" Greek authonties, the desire which the Selenuda 
and (he Ptolemies displayed, to open up diplomatic relations with the powerful 
BIndu kugdimi on the Ganges and, aluough we maj ascribe to onentiu -\amty 
Amka s atatfiment as to the adoption, of tAe haw m the kmgdoms of the West, we 
ina> well imagine that the enlightened and tolerant Greek monarchs m their deBirg 
to attract eastern ooBuneroe to then new empires, would, readily eocouiage Aaokae 
efforts at proBeI}ti m. 

A Temai-kable inabtotion was created by AsoAa in the 17th }ear of hu reign, flmd 
which deserres the more notice, as the want of a similar ofhee has edten attracted 
the attentKHi ^ statesmen ui England Officers, caUed J)Aaniia^>tfaAmH6tro, or 
Muuftters of Justice, were appomM to supennteiid the promulgatioa and obSGr> 

^ Bombay traveSen who haie Tisited KUora ud Ajanta will recollect the fto 
qnenry ot this Buddhist symbol 

t These aoeounts are interesting m anoffierpomt of new as showing the inter- 
course between Ceylon ud the kmgdoms m the mterior of India at that early period. 
But Lassen does not appear to have been stniok with the epeed at which the jonnues 
were made Thus the ambassadar firom Ce!\lon emoarks at Jambukola near Jaffioa, 
ud m faeren days makes the north coast of India m the Bay of Bengal, which, al 
tiiough it woidd be reflpectable work for a modem clipper is perhaps not too mneb 
fbr a Dati>e craft, sneh aa we now see them in the flsbmg boats of Borntoy haibour 
during the a *2^ monsoon But then be reaches Pataliputra from the Bengal Coast 
in seven days more, which not even the Gmomor Oentral, with all the upUucesof the 
eiQpp& comd now accompli^ * 6o also, when Atoka sent down to Cmlon a brands 
of Buddhas sacred ptpal tree which musculonslv fonnd it<ieb m a golden banket of 
tho Maha Bajah the vesael, which bore reached the mouth of the Ganges in seven 

dt^ from PatahputTd and m another seven dqni the t essdi oontauung the holy cut- 
ting reached Jdflbs on the coast of Ceyhm 

t Girosr, ZIU The fourth musing ume appears m the Xapitr-di gtn Inscnp 
taon to be Aleuuder , but Mr Bonu (8 Aa Jonm p 808) remain that the vtama » 
not plai-n ^ ■ 


* Hui u a nuataka The oidinary dak from Oalaitia to Pataa take* only Soar dayi Bnt the 
tune aaiij^ far Uie nver jouney downwudc it mnewhat nwN man apocryphal more 

eapMaub « au the Jouncyi and oyagec an oeoottpliahaa ui the aame unckaiiKuis penod of 
bbtr dayi— B d 
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vAiiee of the law m all parta^ both of the kingdom, and of rfliail atatea Hher 
were dircctod to bem at^dance at all pubhc places, at markets, and eren in the 
Zmixias of baa ovnfund; • Jfehiinuitra aho appuaed to ha^e accompanied bia 
sons, and other gtot offloerB as adviaers, when pl^d in charge of a pcmince f 

liiBacn remuks mth justice on the e:iiiraordiiiat7 >iilue vluSi .,d«oAar inacnptioae 
poasesB, from the numerous nunnte orciimBtances vihith the' detail, and ahi^ Lua* 
bio us to obtain a tolerah^ accurate iieu of the condition olf Indian Society at 
that period and which at ^e same time dibjdaT in the most iavouiidde light, the 
bonchcial operation of Buddhism on the ai turns of the monveh It is dt^iriihlt , 
therefore, to notice in some detail the remaining in uiptions, nhich have not been 
luthcrto mentioned end £ aiU do so neatlj m uie wor^ of the Oet- 

man scholar 

The influence of Baddhism displaj a itself m the most pleasuig form m the anx 
10 ■» of the Ra’iabtodttotebawbctetmmtolhefurtVnjanCBof hisptopWs w(Sf»ro , 
both m this \iorld and the negit He repioacheo himself for having previonbly neg 
lotted public bu'«xiess and for not obtaimng information of what vias gomg on. 
TVtth a new to this latter object, he appointed special officers called P^ti^dka 
or informers who wore at all tunes to hnng him lutdligence, whethm he was m hia 
private cabmet oc amusmg himself with his wife and (Jiildron or promenading u 
his garden so that bo nu^ht at once di itabJi the affairs ot State Orders cniitted 
eithw by himself or by bis JilaJumatra he fost of all laid hetorc a Council 
State, and obtained their opiniouupoa them. Bp states, that be was not at all «uibflcd 
with his own exertions for dispatcmng busine s, tliat he W 8 <i alnaTS at work to pro”* 
moto the good of mankmd and he exhorts bn* stn^ and grin Isons to obbenc the 
same course But this noble-mmd(.d man to bo allowed to hia own 

simido words 

Par there is no content to mo in the diacharge or completion oS bu'unia and 
the noblest thing to accomplish is tht good of the wluh world Bnt die ground 
work of this 15 uie discharge and com^ttion of busuieM* thire ib no bi{,])Lr duty 
thau the good of the whole world All my eflorts jto to niu nc vin fr m floated 
beings, to make them ho^ here below md to enable them to gam heaven heimt 
ter For this purpose I^vo m^nbed the present law may it bo lorn, presm ed — 
and maj my sons, my grandsons and mj groat giaudsons in the same manner 
stnve after the good of the whole world This is difficult to aceomplijdi wifJiout 
tbegreatest exertions Gtnar /««rr VI 8 tffier Wtkifrgard tramcriftL 

'^e Sayska were anothci species of officers and thew dutua ore m-vde known 
to ns bj the jaUar inamptions Thev are choractenstn of one of the most 
remarkable insatutKois of Bnddhieni These officer, weie cspcpiahy ap 
pointed to promote the good of the people^ to obtain infonnati m of thur eoiidiEum 
whether pro«puoiis or unprcpmeroiu^ to enjom observance of the law aud *o prevent 
It infiracbon qmetlv and flrmlTbv gentle persuasion it would seem that t ler were 
not allied to unplov severe ptuu&hmente. They were directed to stiti n than 
selv es near topes of ptpal trees, so highly jm ercnced b v Buddhi«tFi uid os thcsi trees 
are found usoallj m the nei^bouniood of villi^;cs, and bj theur grateful shade 
afford an excehuit bvitmg place for tiavelleis, the Itcuaia could not select a better 
locahty for mixing with the pec^e, and ascertsiumg uicir condition Theu* dutiui 
were not confined tothisobiectWrever for m. another pass^ they arc directed 
to expound the ordinances of tho law to the fktthful pocplo % 

Tnc mscnphoiiB themselves must also be looked upon as an instrument for pro 
TMilgittmg ^0 Imr and for the virtues cujomed bv it, Ob well as for 

Gimar Inscnptioii "f 0— Dhauh, ^ 4 

t Hereditary Bramin officers eBlled*^Aam adktkan are still to be found 
throughout theDeooan, m Kandesfa, and even m some parts oftheCoucan but I Iwn 
foomUttdifoa Paadurang Bopenirtendant of Oownm^ Scl^la, that^w juns^c- 
tion merdy oomprises breaches of rules of casta, for wbicm Ihw Jevj buct, or ordain 
penance, and even proceed to excommouioation It is possible th^ m all this coun- 
try wufomerW a stoongholdof Buddhism, we maj hfce sm one of Anoka s uistitotioiiB 
traOBformed otid adiqim to snbsene the great system of Brauiia flUpKinacv 
J Dbaoli Insonption V 1 
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juevcntiBg fnbiddEn!! and the eina anaing out of them for idie Bajah not on 

Hieraants faia Koons, but e]q>res^ assigna ttuB end fol his engraved monumentB 
It u not (mlj ftuure happiness, bat present, that As(^ exerts himsdf to proctira far 
hi» petals and hedispU>s bimself to us in these mscnptions ks one of thejnstast 
and most beneiolent mlera cd mankind that the wtnld has ever seen. Be re^^ueds 
aU good men as hu children * He does not lumt his caiea to men alone bat, 
in accordance with the fundamental law of Buddhism, the AktTmt extends them 
also to animals To numerous bir& and beasts teirostnal and aquatic, he ^owed 
special ^vour and absolatek {bebade the kiMing of certain apecihed das^ 'For the 
ooiofon of the outer man, ho planted manm topes and p(pal trees on the hi^hwaj 
and, at the ^stance of every halt iresa ( he dog wells, and erected rest* 
houses fer the In many ]fdaces, mna (or Dunaxasalas) wmic estaUished Ira 

the nwi of man and boast 

, <nie duct end of his exertions houever was the increase of Dhcarma m the com 
pcdienavt sense of the word which Buddhists asenhe to it for with them sigm 
nes not onlj tht rdigiuiu law but also the law ot nature and duties of eierj kind 
ihis increase w Sa to be efiected b} the obsers'uice of the two great bnuchca ol duty 
— submission to the law and freedom fiom sms To the first bianch bdong chanty 
libeiralits obedience to elder and ttachers, respect to Bramins and Sramans, hind 
treatment ot aerrants and other iinilar > rtuts Uadei the setoad bianrh. the 
chief duties are the nun dcbtrucuoti of anv fabricated thing and non hilhng of any 
hviif^ being nndei thia must be inclndul, anger cnults cowardice cniy and sinii-> 
^lax Imd p^ssiuons 

He died after a leign thutj seven years (B C 230) and hig 
vast empire rapidly fell to pieces On hia death it was broken up 
into small principalities and fifty yearn later, the Mauiya dynasty 
seems to haie become extinct 

Lnfoi innately some degree of doubt rests on the identity of ^soka 
With the monarch of the Latha and insciiptions and Piofessor 
Harman Wilson boldly denies that they are the same 

He grounds his objections partly on the fact that the name of Asoka 
nowbeie occurs in the inscriptions where the monarch is always 
designated as Ptt/adaat the beneiolent, or pleasant looking 
and paitW because, if Piyadasi was the contemporaiy of Antiochua 
OimA Vm \eigEi 'EBrtJftA hiWk \a\«i AatAiaa fia Jaa 

name howeiei is eMdently an appellative and is said to be applied 
to Asoka in t^e Dipananea, the oldest Pah historical work the 
first objection has not much weight and the second is thus dis 
posed of by Sir B Peny — 

Froftssoi Homce Wilaon however departing from the course of carefhl philo 
sophical scepticism which he had prci luo^ adopted, gets wanned bv miestigation 
of the subject, into positn e assemon and, on dj^veij of a supposed anachronism 
he lay u down that Piyadasi was tha contempucary ot AuUo^us (the Qrea^ or 
den postenor to him, is endcnt fiom the mstnpUon (Gunar XIII ) and itee 
XoreJTyadaat and Aaoia are not tme and iieaam person 

But thi« t joU umchiaion depends entirely on the aesniaptton of the ProfeKsar that 
the Amauchus, mentioned m the mocnptions, is Antaochus the Gicat, and not 
hjs predecessor Antiuchus Thoos, v^ Was Aaobra contemporaiy It cer 
tainly seems difficult to understand on h i^rtort reasoning how any Relations 
diomd exist between the latter monarch and AaoJia but any difficuhy on 
thia core is exceeding; enhanced, when the cose of a petty ruler da the Mediteir* 
ranemi sea'board u conndered tor undoubtedly no two monaichs of ontiqui^ can 
be pitched upon more remote m interest, as well as in gcogmydiy, than the 


* < Fveiy good man u tny offiipnng* Dbaali loBcnptioa XVI S 
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sorena^ of Pyrene in and BaKhrodnifl cm tbo Oangea Tet all scholara 

Mree that the MagA, or Sfitto, of the uucnpticaia means M^aa, king of Cjrcno 
ccmdnsum seem to teach ns, that tre onght not to attempt too cnnously to 
reason cm the exntonce or non-exutenco of facte ftom inherent probohilitrast if 
i3ae &cta themselves are deaify made out to na. So difficalt is it to acconnt fexr 
the canses and motives that lead to hnnUHi action, that oven mlhc commonest oc 
enrrencos of hfe^ and whore the most stnngant interests exisl ftur chciang '* the 
tmth, the whole truth, and nothing hot the truth,*’ indispotaUe forts occur whu^ 
baffle all the powers of hmnan reasoning to account for The disposition to deny 
which e la a h with a prs-cmiceivBd tbeoiy bes deep m the hnmnan breast; and 
has been happily ndiculed by Holiere m L Amour Medicin, where the waiting mud a 
empinciani is tw much iax w the arguments from lllppocratet;^** Jo no sais pas si 
ccla se pent, nuu^ sais bwn qne celaeah” 

If of the fonr Qreefc sovereigns named m the inscnptKnis; tliino of the some nafoe 
oro prqjrcd ctefurly to be oontemporanes of AMka, ^ obTions condnuon is that 
those are the pordleB intended, altboi^ there is little or no trace of the causes which 
brought them mto connection The fourth name, dfokutmon, or Alexander* is 
enveloped m dbscnnty it appears only m the Xi^arHh-jpn xnscnptiun and on 
exact transenpt and cntical study of the text are admitted^ both by Ikrace Wilsoif 
and Lassen to bo still wanting 

The general scholar therafove may pcobnUy rest satisded that AsoXaa story 
is {Ja^ on a sound historical basis thongh, as to certain details, there is rooifl, no 
doubt, for much scholarly discnssian , and much additumal mfonnotion may still be* 
brought to Ughtf s 


The Tvnnevelly Mimon of Ihe Uhurcii Missmux/ry Society, 
by the Bev G FettU, of the TirmeveUy M^8mn Seer- 
London, 1851 Thxu^, Ccdc^Mxi. 

Tinmevelly has been called the Garden of India , and it is likely 
to be so in s moral sense for Ghnstian Missions have gamed (what 
may be called) an indigenous footing thero, and to a certain extent 
a self supporting one A native agont^ has been worked out there 
and wilb great Bucoess the ditShuAieB connoctoa witA tdo neigd 
bourbood of a great and luxunous metropolis have not to be enooun 
tcred in Tinnevelly and Native Cbnstians there are not in danger of 
adopting those expensive European luxuries, which make agency in 
India so costly Mr Fettit in this book which is written in an inter 
esting matter of fact style, gives the result of experience in raising up 

e It may refer to Aloxandor II king of Epirus, vrho whs driven out of Uaccdonla 
by Autagosua Ghuiataa and, as there was war ah» b^weeu Magaa oad rwtemy 
probably Asoka may have mtetfored In both coses —Ed 
t Dr SteveuBoib of our Bociety (and there is no ono m India tnoro corapotent to 
form a sound ouinmu upon, the sut^t) informs me that to give to die world sadafoctory 
transenyts of the vofimes of insciiptions which the Buddhist ca>i» of NatJi, Jmxr, 
Kauri and CarH presenti and which wodid uiidouhtedly throw hght upon many 
points now enveloped m darkness woiM occupy ten years of tlio time of a com 
potent scholar AstheGovcinmenbof Madras, with gr^bberabty haadovoled for 
years past the pemoes of a very able officer to the caves of Ajanta where there are 
no insonptions (or very fewk but merely fresLoes what a noble onportnulty ic would 
be for the Govemmeut of Bombay to promote the knowJerIge of udian antiquities, 
by devoting a yearly expenditure of half the amount to their Western oa\es * An allow 
ance of iSoO a year foi a few lears would probably uLCure tbi scruccsof oncoi 
Ihofio cuthuaiastio fiLholars aS the school of Lasaen whom only a Oeniun Vniversity 
Town or Tans, wiA its noble public bbraiM, wemb capable of pcnduting and 
who would mahft known to ns these valuable documeitU now daily pembing before 
• our cies 
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a body of naUve Catecbiats and in Ihf distnot Madrafl was 

appointed at first as the location for a head Seminary but the Mis 
eionariea who knew heat the aotuAl wants of the country preferred 
its being from large towns atffi has been eatabhshed at Palam 
cottab 

Without entering much into statistical details Mr Pettit simply 
gives in chronological order, the result of his own expanenee which 
18 probably more interesting to general readera. He takes up also 
the following points— -the Bonuoh Missions— Hhenius s disputes 
with the Church Missionary Society — the descnpuon of the country of 
Tmnevelly— Itinerancies— '‘Superstitions of the country— Opposition 


of the Heathen — Discipline on caste 
There are several points in which the Tinnevelly Missions difGar 
from &ose m Ben^l The Hisaionanes devote nearly fbs whole 
^ one week m eveiy month to instructing and counselling the 
uatechists, who come in from tbo distneta to the central station 
Tbeae Catechists are selected, not bo much on account of theu book 
knokclodge as of their good sense and willingness to work in remote 
Villages They in fact correspond to that class of agents whom John 
Wesley raised up in EngliAd last century— plain men with not much 
of this world s wisdom but full of #eal and sympathy for the religious 
elevation of the maiden The apif't of Youi^{ Bengal does not seem 
to have in the least infected the Catechists and Headers in the 


Tmnevelly district. 

Frizes are given to the Catechists for the best essays on certain sub- 
ject in Tamul This encourages them to write and is calculated to 
afford materials for useful vernacular books We believe the Church 
Missionaiy Society a Missionanes m Bengal have lately adopted a 
Bimilas plan Systematic aermons preached , and the general 

practice is to adopt the mode of catBohetical preaching, t e intersperB> 
iDg observations with questions m order to secure attention 


The Saiydmab, Vd II, No I CdcwOa Eneydo^vi Press, 
149, CorjitooBM OefcB Vo 

This is the age for cheap periodicals and particularly for lUustrat 
ed ones. The Penny Satwday, and Chambers UagazMss led the 
way and great suocess has followed for people will read short 
articles in magazines when they would not sit down to a big book 
We do not alxeays agree with the w^ter who said « Magnus liber msg 
num malum yet we ibmV that people are often induced to form a 
taste for reading by perusing short papers in penodicals, when they 
would be repelled by books In Amenca and France, the popular 
taste evidently prefers periodicals, though w© think they devote too 
much time to them 

The fact that there are eighteen different newspapers published m 
Bengali and the extensive sale that Bengali brochures meet with 
•hew that the Hindus also are disposed to readmg works in the 
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shape of penodioals ^ How often the epectaole is presented of a man 
in a shop at night, by the dim light of a chwag conning over some well 
thumbed two three anna Bengali book. We urgently need cheap 
books, and for that, as a prehminary cheap printing Now if we look 
at the Bengali books pnnted m Calcutta during the last 8 years and 
particularly those connected with Beligious and Educational Socie< 
ties we generally find that the books have been printdd at one or two 
favoured preases who have practically had the monopoly of pnnt 
mg and monopoly is too often attended with high piloes, which of 
course is not agreeable to the public who wish work to be both cheap 
and good ^ 

In^ference the Satyamab the pnnting and execution of it are 
highly oreditSble to the Encydopsedia Press— >a press which is 
managed by Native Ghnstian lads thus affording a useful train 
mg in industnal habits to a class, wbo might otherwise havf 
been thrown as wanderers in the world Ibis press deserves 
encouragement therefore on this ground and it is deo as moderate 
in its terms as any of the Calcutta presses besides (which is of ^at^ 
importance) proper attention la paid to coi|ectmg the press Various 
useful works have dunng the last twelve months issued from it. It 
now issues a weekly Bengali newspaper called the iSudAaiMU this 
monthly mi^azine, the Satyamab and a quarterly publication under 
the patronage of the Asiatic Society the Markandya Pnrana in 
Sanskrit and English 

The Satyamab has an ornamented cover representing part of a 
Qothic building with a Bible and rays of glory at the top There 
are also two wood outs, one of Magna Oharta and the other 6f the 
Camelopard these drawings are taken from English plates kindly 
furnished by a fnend in G^outta. The artioles are on the plan of 
the iSaturdoy Magazine intended to combine general with religious 
and moral instruction The following are the contents of the pro 
sent number — Magna Charta with a drawing On Caste (this is 
chiefly a translation of an article on caste, by the Bev K M 
Baneqea which appeared in the foregoing number of this Review) 
The hietoriane oj plague The muehteft of ddayed repentance , Trea- 
sure The Camelopard with a drawing Biography of Rev H 
Martyn Prayer We wish success to this and overy effort of the 
kind for difiusmg useful knowledge among the natives, through an 
agreeable medium 


A Practical Treatise an, tJ^^Management of Diseases of the 
Heart, ^ By Norman Cheoers, M D, Ciml Assistant 
Surgeon, Chittagong Caicuttcu B, C Lepage and Co 1851 ^ 

Wb have been favoured with a copy of a work on the manage 
ment of diseases of the heart and its prmoipal vessela, with special 
reference to their occurrence in India It is the production of a 
young Assistant Surgeon, Dr Norman Gheveis and exhibits m a 
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most favonrabla l^bt his professiMMl ae^nifeissats, md tbo rery 
omditsbio manner m wbioh he devotes bis time and attention to the 
advancement of knowledge We have heard that hd was formerij a 
distingumhed pupil of Guy s Hospital and that the basis of the 
present mont^aph is founded on a senes of very careful observa 
tions, oi^nally nnblished in the valusble reports of that Institution 
The sul^ect and treatment of the tvork are too exclusively profes 
sional to be discussed m onr pi^es nor eould we profess to review 
It in such a foanner os its intnnsio merits deserve It will , perhaps, 
be deemed eufficient by most of our readers for us to state that an 
Important and difficult subject has been treated in a clear and 
Batiafaetory manneT — valuable praeticaJ ooanselB are d»J vered 
without any attempt at mystification or the reconhito jaigon in 
which p ofosBional ignorance is too frequently doaked , — and that 
f)r Chevers has not followed the questionable example of some of 
his brethren in this country of addressing himself to popular au 
die^oes on subjects which require a long course of earful profes 
, sional training to be properly understood 

As a favourable oxampje of the style and manner of the author 
we quote the following remarks upon tho subject of dress and cU 
mate in heart disease — 

Tho isfluenoe ol a jadicioos sf^toin of adnptmg tho drew to the ac^c mode of 
living and health (A uidiviaoila in didcrcnt chmatea and the operation ol various 
inodes of dress m the di^velopmcnt of particnhr diseases and espcuallj those of 
the vai^rniar sv stem aie, m gitat mjcisoro, negketed snhject^ the importance of 
which rendeiB them weU deecrvmg of the ■stnetest invcWagaLon 

It IS gTLitlY to bo &arcdthat a krge j^poition of the doaChs fiom lieort diBcaso 
and aueansm vihich occni mtho Eng]i^ Army are the dm.ct resahs of tho mode of 
dotlung which is still enfiirced amoi g our troops with almost eqnal strictness it 
I omo aqd abroail From the tunc at which men ceased to consider the sticngth of 
thur unannet bodies su&cient defence against the personal attackb of thur emmies, 
the hiliiluncnts, with which tho disuplmed soldier has been compelled to invest him 
self whether forprotcehon in battle, or a« a distinguidimg mark ot his ofBtei have boon 
jm Kigiil the cli^ of the causes which hawe rendered his life, in a vast nmontv o£ 
loilaaocs a painfully toilsome and a prematurelv bnef career ManvjtidiuouBim 
pFovemoDla Iulto of late jears been, in Military oostume bat the judgment 
which iQVc^ed the soldiers bodj m hoavj plites of steel and folds of qi^ted lea- 
ther lendciing him alike miooralde in himself and hombly noisomoto others, was 
Ecorcolv more qaestionablQ than that which, besides loading tho Xbot Soldier with 
more than fifty pounds weight aoooutrcmon^ sends Hun f nth, npon long and 
fhiaguing moiLhee, tightly cloftied in tfeik stuffs of the oolourB whi^ are most cal 
enldied to absorb h^with his diest and waist confined by heavy straps of the 
strongest buff and hui nr ck fixed in an unyielding collar m uxn^rvioas leather 
feeveral Mditarj wnfets have MumadYertcl trongfy open tho ill-adaptataon and 
iniununs effects of tho present stvlo of eddiers dm^ especmily m the East and 
West Indies but It la to be regretted tlu||t the BU.l\jcct has never been represented to 
Government with safficiently convinciiig a pa nnenh Dr IL H A Hnnter Surgeon 
of tho ;7th Begunent obsenes that ho hagluTOd the average mortality bv catdiac 
and aortac disease m India, to be 3 per 1 000 annoally and in nearly equal propor 
uons, though he has seen it as high as 5 per 5 000 O 000 ? ) Xleia persuad^ titat^ 
m this counti^^the oonneetion of cardiac disease, with aente rhonniatiam, is eok-tremo- 
ly nnfireqncnt * Iho disease is evidently, in first instance, a sabaento artenba 
m Iw fkr the m^onty of coms and m lus opinion is attributable to over exeition 
m the tight dress and occootrementB of the soldier In an “ lotrodnctoiy Lecture 
to a CoocK of Ithtary Surgery dchverod m May 1846 and sobseqoently pnblish 
Oil J Ballingall msotigits having a yhnet tuns prevwudy etooned, at Z*ngue 
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nomcrouA bodies of tiootu |t dnU, dteastd in blouses or smock iVocks, u fbskion 
of nhith he mtsady approi ee, as houig well siuti^ to the host trhich then {Heraikd 
(id the month of ^nguft) I behove that a sumlarplan might be most advanf^e 
oudj ado^d m oar own Aimj throughont the j ear at homo and dnoad The 
loose uuiibim frocks ftir the hot weather homg made of white or Mne hnen, cotton 
or stuff with the proper distmctiye facings and those for the winter season dT 
stout doth lined car otherwise according to chmatc would mrove oxcelkiit and 
handsome Babstuntes for the thudi and tight cuacs of the juti-ntij and ^ in< 
elastic biaulod jaJiLts and heavy laced or furred pehsscs of ^ Cavalry 
I foel conhdenirthat opinions of recognised medical anthraity npem tks subjects 
submitted in the pricier quarter, would at once meet with the most hnmutiy and 
hberal conodeiutioa. 

Most of the pie«cait {hshions of Ciyil Dross are as little cdcnlatod a<i possiblra 
favour fioe Tenons Cir^nlatioa , and are as acenr^v adapted to condnoc to tlu piro 
ductiorM^ va&cnlvr oerelkal disease m advanced age, as if they had beta enn 
moglv devised with a view to the destruction rather than to the defence and ortuforti 
of the body While a man » m the prune and vigonr of hk, rt lie 

IS nght in thinking as a large |»x^rtion of men appear to think, tlm his clothua 
can scarcely be too tiglit or hiS boots too small — >bul as his norvuus power dunmishcs* 
and lus smaller artenos become and indastic when hie thorax no longm 
plays with fireedcmi and his waist has mcontcstildy coasod to exist except ij^his 
own and his tailor s nnagin ition — ^his Gvstem begms to foeltho warning although , 
his mind may neivtr recognise it, that the costnmo of thirty is ill adapted to tlie 
fuilmg TRsculir and mnsci;^ cneigies df thieesct rd* 

Onr ancestoTS of the l^tfa and loth centuncs judged hotter than wc do in thest 
mattcaw Ancient portraite afford lu evidcnu. that m those tunes, tin. man i i 
advanced age was not ashamed to assnme a style of dre^s wcH suited to his com 
forte and to the condition of his sv stem. Ihe flowing gown will hned with for tiie 
wide-<dcoved, foil skirted doublet the elastic woven hose, and the oxpacious round 
toed shoes, which altogether form so dignified an aumble in Holbein a portraits of 
a^i d noblemen, appear to have hum absidutely adapted at once to tht 1 odily t ivc 
and to distingiushed and venecralilc aspect of thur wcaicrs. Tlic dress how 
ever which appears to have hum most suited to the comfort of men of allrfonk 
and ages was — apnit from its redundsncits — the cavil cootimc of the penod. of 
Chirles the First and the earlier part of the reign oi Ins svu.coeeor 
The adoption of warm ilothmg m the form of that 

feir undress best dress i which checks no vein 
But every flowing limb m pleasure drowns, 

And hei^tens ease with grace 

is a matter of absolato nceoasity with the sul^ect of organic disease cd* any 
part of the vascular syatem. 

There is «vmctTiing pecnliarlv nnfortunate m the position of an Etircqicun who 
bocennes the snlnect of heart disease m India He must not continue to tc il in this 
country and me chmate of hia native land is that which is lea t fnvorxbli. 
to the mitigation of hia disease I am inclined to beheve that a life of 
tranq nillity and entire immtinity from |nofe88ionsl cares m Bengal is upon the 
whole remarkably wdl-euited to paouite snfieniig from organic heart-disease but 
as in Horthem tamates the congesting fbreo of ccU is most nrpmons to sacli pm 
bents, so, with ns^ the influence of heat is hablo to be the most opera 

tive m those eases A patient wifo {dt^isis or heart-disease, fobiding in Bengal out 
of the utfloenco eff che hot winds, escapes m s great measure the ndc of rapid death 
from mtcmal congestion or mflammatioTu^ta he would incur at liome but he is 
rendered infinitely more susoepable to aUdepressing inflaencts. The sudden and 
irresistible approaidi of exhaustion is the leadmg danger which besets him here 
In this diffi^ty the adoption of the Dsdahon maxim u, doubtless the wisest 
coarse that be pursued The Cape .fijistruha, Italy and fiio South of Prance, 
and Madeira afford lihe safest jfiaces of rofoge tlnfiHtniiBtely a laiheaf strong po- 
pular pr^udice appears to oxibt against the Cape of Good Hope, as a rosidenie fM 
pOTbOiia suffering from heart affoetions I cannot perceive, however, that this idea 
IB fotmded upon any sufficient grounds Tlie only valid olguAion to the pUce seems 
« to be Its contiguity to tho Sea It i« doubdoas true that a censidoralde number of 
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&a] casco of carduc and artanal ^Baase do occur at tlip Cape. Thu a on almost 
luiiibrm cfaflimctoribtic of aU motmtamoiu nmona bnt applies mainly to tiia 

Ifatirea and loi^ Tcsideaita c£ toot aad aondax dustneta, ead \esry ab^t di^iea 
indeed to those mvaluls, who irpair thither vith a fiill detenmnation to confine 
theixisolies abafiutely to tho lerd ground, 

* Man; paitf of Ausliaua eoem to oftord the most absdute adyantagoa of climate j 
hut thesr compaxi^toe maccesednlity, the uneenaody of obtaining medical aa- 
bi&tanoe, and s^fonce o£ a laige proporticm of those umumeiable comforts 
which are so cseenoai to the mirahd at present lender a resort to most of the heal 
tbest districts of that colony unadviaabie * * 

The atmeaphere of the Hdl Sanitaria <£ India u too rarefied to be veH adapted 

to imperfect hearts and faulty Inngs. 

^^early eieir one is aware of the acceleration of respiration and qait^oning of 
the pnlse whidb ore exponencod at oonsideiahle he^ts ahore ttie lei el of the Sea. 
M. F hot gives the foUowing as the ratio ot mcrease of tho pi|i>a with e degree 
of ei'cialion, the pulse at the level of the Sea being 70 
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1 have added the heights of the pnnmpal Sanitaria. 

It is not probable, howoier that these rules of indease are either invariable ta 
pemunent. Allowance must be made for differences m climate and atmosphenc 
ooiiditton. as well as for the inflnencc of am sox, constitution and habits, and espe- 
cially foi tho adapaie powers of the uccd^on The sensatioiiB, which have been 
cxpencnocd persons upon ctnnpletiug the toilsome ascent of sucli mountains as 
EtiuL and the I^ak of Tencnffe do no^ of cooise afford a ctitoiion in tbia caseu 
An ^tended senes of ohonatums, made at onr vanous Bill bamtaiia, would, hem 
ever prove of giutt interest and value. 

lii quitting the service altogcthei the European whois tihesulgectof hcart-d]bGB<ie, 
would, I b^eve, act most witol^ m determining to ^end the remainder Ins life 
at ^fladeira. This idand has, of late years, feUen somewhat mto diareputo fiom the 
arcumstanco that — ob nearly all the valetudinanans who repair thither are the sub- 
jects of oonfuaned and hopefcss phthisiB—^he place has become nwHB noted fbr deuhs 
than for reoovencs hut the sanative influence of its equable and genial atmosj^icre^ 
m fdl taws of thoracic disease where relief can be feirly antinpated from anj mea- 
sure, toll remains nuquetoonaUa. Should the home-sickness prove more msuppoit 
able even than the actual disease, the patient will do welltoqiend only two or mrto 
months of every Bummer m England, and to lead a somewhat nsduse life in the 
nen^boarbood oS Fisa, or m the south of Erance duniig the iPtnainder of the year 

The quotation is long, but the views are sound and sensible 

There la f» Uttle inoentive to exertion in this country, and the 
prosecution of any scientifio enquiry is attended with so much more 
difficnltj than vith the ample means at hand m Europe that great 
credit 19 due to those who, hfan Dr Chevers. observe and record, 
in the early part of their career ati 

We hope that one who has found zuatenals for a valuable con 
tnbution to medical hterature m so restricted a field as that afforded 
by a Jail hospital at a mvil station, will ere long, be removed to a 
wider and more important field for exertion 

* Thece is no lack of medical aBai8taiic& or of fhe comfbrta and humrlas of life, 
in l^an ]>liDm0a8 Land but miftirttiiiatel} heart disease is mwe tbui osualiy pre- 
valent there , for pbthids, the cUmate is invalnalde^Eo 






